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Voiumes follow the publication schedule. At present approximately 1,500 journals and 
numerous monographs are screened for material dealing with American and English 
literature, world literature in English and related languages, and English language. These 
articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, including abstracters 
from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. The abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. 


Format 


Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 
works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 
type. No italics are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface 
type. In order, to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article or monograph immedi- 
ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. А key to the 
abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. All monograph abbrevi- 
ations are prefixed by the designation Mon/. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. Тһе monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals--with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowulf and the Bible are listed separately. The 
annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but also lists the names of the 
authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and includes sub-categories for those 
persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not 
confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated 
item numbers. Titles of all primary literary works and secondary works mentioned are 
listed under the name of the author. Anonymous or central (i.e. the Koran) religious 
works, except for the Bible, are listed under the category "Religious Literature." Miracle 
plays and moralities are listed under the category "Miracle and Morality Plays." All 
other anonymous works, except for Beowulf, are listed under the category "Anonymous 
Texts." 


Тһе automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 
If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to:. 
Linda Whitmarsh, Editorial Assistant 
Abstracts of English Studies 
Woodbury 102 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Co. 80309 





Categories 
Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General. English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author's Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 
GENERAL 
General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Comparative Literature, Edu- 
cation, Literary Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and Other Arts, 
Prosody, Research Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory 
of Criticism, Translation, Women's Studies) 
General JJ. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and 
Publishing) 
General IJI. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
General JV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myth, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose,'Humor and Satire, Film, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


*For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed 
in one of the more specific categories. 

**For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless 
the bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


ENGLISH 


English 1. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, М. Ireland, Jewish, etc.) 
English II. Bibliography (See General II) 
English ІП. Language (See General III) 
English IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
English VI. Renaissance fto 1660] 
English VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 
English VIII. Romantic 
English IX. Victorian 
English X. Modern 
AMERICAN 
Americanl. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
American II. Bibliography (See General II) 
American ПІ. Language (See General III) 
American IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 

Тһе categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. 

Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture, e.g., Swift and Shaw are considered to be 
English, Yeats and Synge lrish. This category will, of course, include all writers in 
Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Beginning with Volume 21, each issue of AES will contain eight 
more pages than previous issues, and we will publish nine issues 
per volume, instead of ten. The Annual Index will be the tenth 
number. 


The Annual Indexes for Volumes 19 and 20 are delayed. We ex- 
pect to complete the first in Spring 1978 and the second in the 


Summer. 
---Гһе Editors 
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28:1, Aut. 1975. 


Review of English Studies, 27:105, Feb. 1976; 106, May 1976. 
Studies in Bibliography, 29, 1976. 

Studies in Browning and is Circle, 4:1, Sp. 1976. 
Science-Fiction Studies, 3:1, Mar. 1976; 2, July 1976. 
Shakespeare Newsletter, 26:1, Feb. 1976. 

Studies in the Novel, 7:3, Fall 1975. 

Studies in Philology, 73:2, Apr. 1976. 

Studies in the Twentieth Century, No. 15, Sp. 1975. 


Twentieth Century Literature, 18:4, Oct. 1972; 19:1, Jan. 1973; 2, 
Apr. 1973; 3, July 1973; 4, Oct. 1973. 


Thomas Paine Society Bulletin, 5:3, Sp./Sum. 1976. 

Victorian Poetry, 13:3-4, Fall-Win. 1975. 

Virginia Woolf Miscellany, No. 2, 1974; 3, Sp. 1975; 4, Fall 1975; 5, 
Sp. & Sum. 1976. . 

Weimarer Beitrage, 22:3, 1976. 
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It is the policy of NCTE in its journals and other publications to provide a fórum, an 
open discussion of ideas concerning the content and the teaching of English and language 
arts. Publicity thus accorded to any particular point of view does not imply endorse- 
ment by the Executive Committee, the Board of Directors, or the membership at large. 
except in announcements of policy, when such endorsement is clearly specified. 


GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 
1. Bolsterli, Margaret. Aesthetic Revaluation: The Recognition of Modern Conscious- 
ness, CentR, 18:4, Fall 1974, 307-18. The Aesthetic Movement broke down the 
Victorian ideas of pattern and time to open the way for modernism. Literature moved 
from escapist tendencies to work embodying the immediate moment; painting eliminated 
story as subject matter, moving toward abstraction; and architecture and furniture 
became functional rather than complex. --І.В.Н. 


2. Tamplin, Ronald. Creation, Imitation, and Translation, CE, 37:8, Apr. 1976, 808-12. 
The traditional terms "creation" and "imitation" are limited for describing the writing 
process. The word “creation” “tempts us to undervalue” derivation, and "imitation" is 
imprecise and inadequate. Perhaps the word "translation" describes the writing process 
best for "it contains the element of derivation that we seek to express when we talk of 
imitation, the element of newness that is implied by creation, and conforms as well to 
the idea of reordering experience in terms of a new code." More specifically, the term 
"translation" suggests the two-way interaction between an "attempt to understand the 
original" and the translator's own ever-present "concerns." —E.F.H. 


Education 
Cf.: Items 26, 29, 30, and 32. 


Literary History 
3. Good, Graham. Lukács “Great Tradition"/A Review Essay, МіппЕ, 1, Fall 1973, 
113-22 (rev.-art, Marxism and Human Liberation: Essays on History, Culture and 
Revolution, ed., Epifanio San Juan, Jr., Dell, 1973). Lukács's collected essays contain a 
broad outline of Western literary history. In its progressive phase (before 1848) bourgeois 
society "produced a humanistic, realistic literature.” After that it ceased to be a pro- 
gressive class, and “‘its literature was corrupted by naturalism (pseudo-scientific objectivity) 
and irrationalism (arbitrary subjectivity).” —A.E.W. 


Literature and Society 


4. Morse, J. Mitchell. Prejudice and Literature, CE, 37:8, Apr. 1976, 780-807. Authors 
who employ racial, religious, national, social, or sexual prejudices commit "intellectual 
vulgarity." "Inadvertent Offenders" are illustrated by Joyce's Molly Bloom and Anna 
Livia Plurabelle, *who sum up all of Joyce's women, not one of whom has any germ of 
intellect," and by Lamb in his "Imperfect Sympathies," in which he expects the reader 
to share his “amused tolerances,” which are really “his irrational dislikes." Dickens 
illustrates authors whose prejudices assert themselves ambiguously. He presents stereo- 
typed Jews but then appears sympathetic toward them in other places, presenting them 
as humans, not as a class. “Deliberate Offenders," authors who cater to blatant prej- 
udices, include Eliot, who expresses anti-Semitism in several poems and who admired 
*the racist Charles Maurras," a violent fascist anti-Semite; Pound, whose fascism, racism, 
and anti-Semitism were obvious; and Shakespeare, whose Shylock shows that he "catered 
to anti-Semitism, knowing full well what it was, how it operated, and what practical 
effects it had." —E.F.H. 


5. Patrick, J. Мах. Iconoclasm, the Complement of Utopianism, S-FS, 3:2, July 1976, 
157-61. Most utopias are more significant and influential in their normative and icono- 
clastic functions than as ideals and models: they uphold imagined societies with which 
readers inevitably compare and judge their own; and they debunk, undermine, and 
destroy existing societies and faith in them. The traditional approach to utopias as 
models often distracts readers and critics from their central practical importance. Their 
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iconoclastic nature has become so marked in the 20th century that utopists are turning 
on their own genre and are increasingly iconoclastic toward the notion that an ideal society 
is either possible or desirable. —W.R. 
СЕ: Item 12. 2 
'Theory of Criticism 

6. Magnet, Joseph. On the Nature of Critical Reasoning, CE, 37:8, Apr. 1976, 733-46. 
Critics from Arnold through the New Critics have emphasized "the isolation of the idea 
from any determinate context" in order to formulate an objective interpretation, "giving 
the ideas a certain materiality." Тһеу do this in an "attempt to capture a metaphysical 
value inherent in the object itself.” The result is a continuation of the “Arnoldian” touch- 
stone concept—even in Frye's work. This attempt to perceive "ultimate values" leads 
criticism into undesirable dogma and ideology. “Criticism” since Arnold has been 
"interpretation," which is a “sub-department of criticism." Properly, criticism “must 
consider social and cultural (aesthetic) values as undifferentiated." Since critics must 
discern values that motivate peoples’ actions “within the framework of choices reality 
presents to them," they must "integrate the text into the historical process or reality." 
“Hermeneutics as a pure science of interpretation is impossible." —E.F.H. 


7. Peck. David. The New Marxist Criticism: A Bibliography, MinnR, 2&3, Sp.-Fall 
1974, 127-32. [This bibliography is divided into six sections: Bibliographical Tools; 
Sources of Marxist Criticism; 20th-Century European Marxist Criticism; Contemporary 
American Marxist Criticism; Marxism, Teaching, and Academic Literary Criticism; and 
Journals (where Marxist critical essays and reviews can frequently be found). Annota- 
tions for most items describe the contents and evaluate them.] —A.E.W. 


Women's Studies 
Cf.: Item 323. 


П. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Editing 
8. Bowers, Fredson. Transcription of Manuscripts: The Record of Variants, SB, 29, 


1976, 212-64. [A system for recording the variant readings in Mss is described in detail; 
it encompasses (1) clear-text presentation and accompanying apparatus and (2) descriptive 


transcription with variants (in brackets) incorporated into the text.] —G.T.T. 


9, Tanselle, G. Thomas. The Editorial Problem of Final Authorial Intention, SB, 29, 
1976, 167-211. Because editors are concerned with establishing intended wording rather 
than explicating meaning they may think they are different from critics. However, if 
we are to discover errors in a text or choose among textual variants, we must under- 
stand the intended meaning. Editors must decide whether a variant reading is the author's 
and determine whether nonauthorial revisions are collaborations and thus fulfill the 
author's intentions. They must also decide when an authorial revision is final.. Horizontal 
revisions refine and develop the author's original concept; vertical revisions in effect 
produce different works. Thus “the editor and the critic must be inseparable."—G.T.T. 


10. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Problems and Accomplishments in the Editing of the Novel, 
SNovel, 7:3, Fall 1975, 323-60. Тһе chief obstacle to sound textual editing of novels has 
been length because of cost and the complex apparatus needed to record variants, as a 
study of Richardson shows. The recent CEAA editions of American novels have estab- 
lished such sound policies as adopting Greg's copy-text principle and including as appara- 
tus an essay on textual history and lists of emendations, line-end hyphens, and variant 
readings. British editions have been less satisfactory because they depart from Greg's 


' principle by not using Mss as copy-text, select variants to be listed, and omit lists of line- 
end hyphens. —W.H.M. 
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If. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 

11. Ljung, Magnua. A Note on Privative Verbs, Anglia, 94:3/4, 1976, 436-40. In The 
Categories and Types of Present-Day English Word-Formation (2nd ed., Munich, 1969) 
Н. Marchand analyzes two kinds of English privative verbs—those using prefixes (“аіѕ- 
arm") and those of zero-derivation (to "core" an apple). An inverse relationship exists 
between the use of privative suffixes and the extent of inalienable possession about which 
beliefs are mostly culture-specific. Some privative words can also be used as "ornatives," 
meaning to supply rather than to deprive of. Also, in the recent past we might say that 
we would louse (a dog) ог rat (a house), but would now use “delouse” and "derat," a 
development that links our beliefs about sanitátion and the grammar of word-formation. 

—T.W.R. 


Cf.: Item 23. 


JV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 

12. Byrd, Max. The Detective Detected: From Sophocles to Ross MacDonald, YR, 
64:1, Aut. 1974, 72-83. Two varieties of Aristotelian reversal occur in the traditional 
detective story—the detective discovers the criminal, or is found to be the criminal. The 
second variety is often in works such as Sophocles's Oedipus Rex, James's The Aspern 
Papers, and Conrad's Heart of Darkness because literature, in explaining who we are, 
often points out "the startling similarity between our best and our worst selves." Тһе 
American detective story (as exemplified by Twain's Pudd'nhead Wilson and Ross Mac- 
Donald's novels) portrays the detective as being as alienated from his society as the 
criminal. Thus, ironically, the detective embodies his society's ideals and rises above its 
corruption. —P.R.R. 


13. Cox, James T., and others. Textual Studies in the Novel: А Selected Checklist, 1950- 
74, SNovel, 7:3, Fall 1975, 445-71. [This list of textual studies and related material 
(such as "historical studies of a particular work") excludes bibliographies and routine 
checklists for particular novelists. It is divided into three sections: General; American 
Novelists; and English Novelists.] —W.H.M. 


14. Samuelson, David А. Тһе Experience of Cinderella, CE, 37:8, Apr. 1976, 767-79. 
"Realistic popular fiction" is supposedly built on fairy-tale formulas: characters are 
elevated socially from the very lowly to the high, and the endings are happy. Yet, 
instead of giving readers a sense of “experience,” these works, e.g., Barbara Tori’s The 
Cinderella Factor (1972) and Irving Wallace's The Fan Club (1974), “retreat from the 
new to formulate experience as superficial and tiny and formulaic as that of fairy tales 
literally read." Their "realism" is "surface"; it does not reflect the depth psychology and 
cultural mores found in the fairy tales and is actually “pastoral,” escapist. The “real 
world" is “severely stylized.” Promised exciting sensory experience is illusionary, for 
these popular novels do not experiment but tighten "into safe and comfortable con- 
ventions." —E.F.H. 


15. Aldiss, Brian. On Being A Literary Pariah, Extrap, 17:2, May 1976, 168-71. The 
mechanistic view that. justifies science fiction because an occasional one per cent comes 
*true," because some people who read it become scientists, or because it accustoms us to 
change has held sway too long. [In Billion Year Spree, Aldiss emphasized the Gothic 
tradition in science fiction to make it clear that it is not a creature without heirs and 
presumably unable to bequeath heirs.] Since science fiction is literature, it must stand 


or fall as literature. —WR.. 


8— General 


213. Although Hugo Grensback is usually credited with having coined the term "science 
fiction" during the 1920's, William Watson used the phrase in 1851 in A Little Earnest 
Book upon a Great Old Subject. —W.R. 


17. Christianson, Gale E. Keplers SOMNIUM: Science Fiction and the Renaissance 
Scientist, S-FS, 3:1, Mar. 1976, 79-90. Kepler's work marks the end of an old era and 
the beginning of a new one. After his introductory tribute to the classicists, Kepler takes 
on а modern scientist’s role, speaking with confidence about the unlimited possibilities he 
believes science holds for humanity. Somnium seu Astronomia Lunari (Dream or Astron- 
omy of the Moon) was known to Jules Verne, H. G. Wells, and, at least indirectly, to 
such contemporary writers as Arthur C. Clarke. Kepler opened the way for a new vision 
of the universe as containing multiple worlds, a distinction some people may think be- 
longs to Giordano Bruno, who was not a scientist but a religious mystic. Kepler's dream 
is the origin of modern science fiction and with his other works contributed much to 
later scientific and technological developments, including our lunar voyages. —NW.R. 


18. Christianson, Gale E. In Response to Professor Suvin, S-FS, 3:2, July 1976, 213. 
Suvin [see Item 310] errs in regarding Giordano Bruno as a “ ‘quite non-metaphysical 
philosopher, much more important for ushering in a new cosmology than either Galileo or 
Copernicus ” and in believing that more people were influenced by Bruno’s Of the 
Infinite Universe and World than by Galileo's Starry Messenger. Galileo was the most 
famous scientist of his day and may have Әсеп the most famous man in Europe during 
the early 17th century. Science is not "'only that which can be quantified, ” but if 
intuitive hypotheses were not mathematized and tested, "there would be no science fiction 
as we now know it." —W.R. 


19. Fredericks, S. C. Lucian's TRUE HISTORY as SF, S-FS, 3:1, Mar. 1976, 49-60. 
Interpreting this work as science fiction can take us beyond the more limited satirical 
criticism that views the work as a humorous critique of speculations that are divorced 
from real-world fact. The many estranged worlds in True History reveal a dynamic 
relationship between the mind and its imaginative products and the real world. For 
Lucian, there are no absolutes, only a continuing process of the mind creating new con- 
cepts that in turn make it more fully conscious of its own workings. Thus Lucian is the 
most ancient example of science fiction's intellectual non-conformism. —W.R. 


20. Galbreath, Robert. Introduction to the Ketterer Forum, S-FS, 3:1, Mar. 1976, 
60-4 (rev.-art., David Ketterer, New Worlds for Old, Indiana U., 1974). By emphasizing 
science fiction's visionary, religious, and mystical dimensions, Ketterer helps to displace 
the stereotype of science fiction as social satire. But his assertions that science fiction is 
peculiarly American and that the American experience contains a unique apocalyptic 
element are insufficiently proved. Also, it is difficult to distinguish the apocalyptic from 
the fantastic based on Ketterer's definition. Finally, Ketterer discusses the biblical 
Apocalypse but does not distinguish among the several types. [This article was to have 
been the introduction to a discussion of Ketterer's work in 8-Е8, 2:2, July 1975, 130-46, 
but arrived to late to be included. Included were Robert H. Canary's New Worlds for Old, 
130-3; S. C. Frederick's А Unique Critical Method, 134-7; and Ursula К. LeGuin's 
Ketterer on THE LEFT HAND OF DARKNESS, 137-9 (AES, 20:5, Jan. 1977, 1634).] 

—W.R. 


21. Ketterer, David. Science Fiction and Allied Literature, S-FS, 3:1, Mar. 1976, 64-75. 
Though such works as Dante’s Divine Comedy, Shakespeare's Temp., and Dickens's 
Hard Times contain science-fiction elements and have something in common with science 
fiction, they are not science fiction. Тһе most appropriate critical approach to science 
fiction is а comparative one concentrating on works that constitute science fiction's 
evolving tradition but also including such matters as the pastoral, the imaginary voyage, 
historical fiction, and the Gothic Novel. The survey should not suggest that science 
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fiction is worthy of attention because of the impressive literary materials that bear some 
relation to it but rather suggest a fulfillment that science fiction may be capable of 
because it assimilates such materials. —W.R. 


22. Kroitor, Harry P. The Special Demands of Point of View in Science Fiction, Extrap, 
17:2, May 1976, 153-9. Science-fiction writers painstakingly work with the descriptive 
and narrative dimensions of point of view. Science fiction makes special demands on 
point of view because it involves the multidimensional problems of space and time and 
fantastic participants. The magic of “What if?" and the speculative extrapolation of 
current probabilities into future possibilities also challenge point of view. Tone and 
rhetorical distance depend on the writer's relationship to the narrator and on manip- 
ulating descriptive and narrative point of view which, though basic for all writers, are 
especially challenging and crucial for the science-fiction writer. —W.R. 


23. Meyers, Walter E. The Future History and Development of the English Language, 
8-Е5, 3:2, July 1976, 130-42. Science fiction is a window into the present; in its stories 
we can find what the science-fiction writer knows about language in general and historical 
linguistics in particular. Sadly, that knowledge is seldom more than that of the man-in- 
the-street. But, on the whole, the genre is optimistic about our ability to solve our prob- 
lems, and perhaps the competent treatments of linguistics that do exist point to a time 
when the First Sound Shift will be as familiar to authors as the First Law of Thermo- 
dynamics. | —W.R. 


24. Suvin, Darko. The River-Side Trees, or SF & Utopia: Degrees of Kinship, MinnR, 
2&3, Sp.-Fall 1974, 108-15. Utopia is a literary genre or verbal construct that describes 
“а particular quasi-human community where sociopolitical institutions, norms, and in- 
dividual relationships are organized on a more perfect principle than in the author's 
community, this construction being based on estrangement arising out of an alternative 
historical hypothesis." In science fiction estrangement and cognition interact, and the main 
device "is an imaginative framework alternative to the author's empirical environment." 
Thus, utopia is а sub-genre of science fiction—a kind of science fiction limited to the 
examination of sociopolitical relationships. —A.E.W. 


25. Wolf, Jack C. Science Fiction & the БаШасу of Hope, Extrap, 17:2, May 1976, 
151-2. We live in an atmosphere of apprehension probably unequalled in history. Tra- 
ditional reassurances that there will always be a way to counteract the threats of ап ad- 
vanced technological age provide little comfort. Because contemporary threats originate in 
the developing technologies, effective reassurances must also be sought there. This quest 
increases interest in science fiction, which reassures us that we can guarantee and control 
our future and is all the more powerful because it is expressed in the same technological 
jargon and framework as the threats. It provides a comforting familiarity with the situa- 
tion that more traditional prophetic literatures lack. —W.R. 


26. Schmidt, Stanley. SF in the Classroom: Science Fiction and the Science Teacher, 
Extrap, 17:2, May 1976, 141-50. [The article offers general ideas about the ways in 
which a science teacher might use science fiction—in courses where the main emphasis 
is on science and in ones that emphasize its literary side. The article also: describes the 
author's course at Heidelberg College (Ohio) and G .P. Colame's course for senior physics 
majors at the U.S. Naval Academy.] —W.R. 


27. A Guide for Teachers of Science Fiction, Extrap, 17:2, May 1976, 182-3. [This 
article is the first installment of a guide to science-fiction novels and anthologies that 
exemplify the major themes in science fiction and its historical devélopment.]—W.R. 


28. Mullen, Richard D. Secondary Bibliographies, S-FS, 3:1, Mar. 1976, 99. Relations 
of Literature and Science: A Bibliography of Scholarship, 1973-1974. (ed., Walter Schatz- 
berg, Chairman of the Bibliography Committee, for MLA General Topics VII) appeared 
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in Clio, 5:1, Fail, 1975, 97-121, and Marshall Tymn's A Checklist of American Critical 
Works on SF: 1972-73 in Extrap (17:1, Dec. 1975, 78-96 [AES, 20:5, Jan. 1977, 1645)). 
Since each lists some works not listed in the other, scholars will need both, though they 
are far from being a complete listing. —W.R. 


СЕ: Items 10 and 310. 


Poetry 
29. Frame, J. Douglas. Poetry: Creation and Re-Creation, EngQ, 7:2, Summer 1974, 
105-16. Teaching the creative writing of haiku demonstrates that writing haiku (and, by 
extension, poetry in general) is not "easy" and that the apparent pompous vocabulary 
is, poetically speaking, really an attempt at generality. The scheme is important because 
it makes us aware of creative techniques that are often hidden by habit or "instinctive" 
thought. —D.J.M. 


30. Gutteridge, Donald. The Question of English: Toward A General Methodology, 
EngQ, 7:2, Sum. 1974, 87-103. A question is an initial response to a novel experience. 
Its form is dictated by the experience's nature and context. At least 11 methods can be 
used to teach poetry: Socratic lesson/recitation, Socratic lesson/group discussion, 
structured discussion groups, unstructured discussion groups, structured take-home as- 
signments, unstructured take-home assignments, term assignments, tutorials, seminars, 
group (Gestalt) experience, and lectures. In all these methods the teacher initiates the 
questioning or redirects discussion. —D.J.M. 


31. Tedlock, Dennis. Learning to Listen: Oral Poetry as History, Bound, 3:3, Sp. 1975, 
707-26. “Conversational narratives of the interview situation," as well as "forms of oral 
discource . . . traditionally classified as poetry" can contain historical information. Con- 
versational narratives are "highly poetical and cannot be properly understood from prose 
transcripts." Written prose cannot fully describe the speaker's original intent, because it 
does not reproduce pauses, voice range, vocal amplitude patterns, or non-verbal elements, 
e.g. gestures. Oral historians should rely principally on tape recordings, which may be 
transcribed according to a certain notation system. Such a visual transcript should serve 
only as a ready index to the tape. [Tedlock's article is such a transcript and follows his 
suggested notation system.] —J.W. 


32. Wallins, Roger. Overcoming the Fear Of Poetry, EngQ, 7:2, Sum. 1974, 117-20. 
Teachers must involve students in a poem’s specific parts in order to arrive at poetic 
meaning and interpretation. Understanding the diction is most important. Students can 
understand and appreciate poetry if it is approached structurally. [William Carlos 
William's So much depends is analyzed structurally; the conclusion reached is that 
“life itself depends upon a red wheelbarrow."] —bDJ.M. 


BRITAIN 


Ш. LANGUAGE 
History 
СЕ: Item 40. 


V. MEDIEVAL. Old English 
BATTLE OF MALDON 

33. Blake, М. F. The Flyting in THE BATTLE OF MALDON, ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 
242-5. The contrasting pronouns in the flyting between the Viking messenger and 
Byrhtnoth emphasize opposition rather than common action. “‘We’” and “‘us’” in the 
messenger's speech single out Viking contempt for the English, and the same forms in 
the final lines of Byrhtnoth's reply refer uniquely to the English determination not to 
pay tribute without a fight. —P.B.T. 
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34. Gneuss, Helmut. THE BATTLE OF MALDON 89: Byrhtnoth's *ofermod" Once 
Again, SP, 73:2, Apr. 1976 117-37. According to all available evidence *ofermod" means 
"pride." We can conclude from this reading that the poet is censuring Byrhtnoth because 
he employed the right tactics but did not have a strong enough fighting force to carry 
out his plan. We can further conclude that the poet's decision to censure the man who 
elsewhere in the poem is a model of courage, patriotism, and leadership is strong evi- 
dence that the poem describes a historical battle. —E.R.V. 


BEOWULF 


35. Moore, Bruce. *Eacen" in BEOWULF and Other Old English Poetry, ELN, 13:3, 
Mar. 1976, 161-5. A survey of the poetic contexts in which eacen is used substantiates 
С. V. Smithers's argument in Destiny aud the Heroic Warrior in BEOWULF (Philological 
Essays; Studies in Old and Middle English language and literature, in honour of Herbert 
Dean Meritt, ed., J. L. Rosier, The Hague, 1970, Janua Linguarum, Ser. 37) that the OE 
word carries with it some of its Norse sense (aukinn) of the supernatural. Rather than 
simply “large,” the term means endowed with supernatural strength. —P.B.T. 


EXETER BOOK/Riddle 60 


36. Whitman, F. H. RIDDLE 60 and its Source, PQ, 50:1, Jan. 1971, 108-15. This 
riddle diverges from Symphosius's arundo riddle by omitting two of its motives and by 
handling several others differently. Still, the correspondence between the two is suffi- 
ciently clear-cut to seer the conclusion that the solutions to the riddles are the same. 

—E.R.V. 


GENESIS B 
37. Yerkes, David. GENESIS B 318-320 Again, ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 241-2. An 
emendation of helle to hell renders the passage acceptable whether one reads either 
woruld or weorod as the subject of the sentence. —P.B.T. 


Cotton Otho A. XII 


38. Gneuss, Helmut. Die Handschrift [The Ms] Cotton Otho A. XII, Anglia, 94:3/4, 
1976, 289-318. Prior to the fire in 1731 in which this Ms was severely damaged, Cotton's 
collection had been described, catalogued, and, in some instances, transcribed. А fresh 
examination of the remaining fragments and the early descriptions reveals the codex's 
true nature. The mistakes in Thomas Smith's Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum Biblio- 
tecae Cottonianae (Oxford, 1696), which lists "ghost" pieces that never exisited, except 
in title, have been repeated and compounded by subsequent commentators and historians. 
Also the Ms's present binding includes seven folios from Otho A. X, Aethelweard's Latin 
chronicle, which deals with the. times of Alfred the Great but has been erroneously 
described as the remains of Asser's Life of Alfred, which was part of the original Otho A. 
XII. (In German) —T.W.R. 


Poetry 

39. York, Lamar. The Identity of the Anglo-Saxon Lyricist, MQ, 17:3, Sp. 1976, 219- 
28. What is known about the monastery’s origins and growth in England, particularly the 
Roman monasteries in Northumbria between 600 and 800, about the men who became 
monks, and about the work they did, suggests that AS nonreligious poetry may have been 
written not by scops but by monks. The monasteries’ physical openness, the presence of 
a large number of native Saxons limited to the vernacular, the relatively casual use of 
the Benedictine Rule, the presence of strongly secular personalities in the monasteries, and 
the contact with the secular world through travel and itineracy support such a suggestion. 

—R.C.P. 


General 
40. Jack, С. B. Ober in the “АВ Language," Anplia, 94:3/4, 1976, 431-5. Тһе АВ 
Language is found іп the Corpus Ms of Ancrene Wisse and in Ms Bodley 34 of the 
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Katherine group. А. J. Bliss pointed out in A Nofe on *Language АВ” (English and 
Germanic Studies, 4, 1952-1953, 1-6) that there seemed to be a system for using P ог б 
in spelling ober. Closer examination shows that Bliss was partially correct but that 
"ober" used as adjective or as conjunction guided the scribe in his choice of letter; 
further that the number (sigular, plural) of the word modified also guided him; and that 
certain other uses (in “dependent, independent, or compound" situations) were: guides 
as well. —T.W:R. 


41. Torkar, Roland. Zu den AE. Medizinaltexten [On the OE Medicinal Texts] in Otho 
B. XI und Royal 12D, XVII, Anglia, 94:3/4, 1976, 319-38. The 1731 fire destroyed 
more than three-fourths of Cotton Otho B. XI, including a collection of medical prescrip- 
tions. Laurence Nowell transcribed the collection in 1562, and a large part of the material 
is available in a second text, BL (British Library) Royal 12D. XVII. The two Mss 
derive from а common ancestor, and by comparing them one can reconstruct the original 
readings in Otho B. XI.- Wilhelm Braekman edited them (Some Minor Old English Texts, 
Archiv für das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 202:4, 1965, 271-6 
[AES, 9:7, Sept. 1966, 2158]), but his work is undependable, and he is only superficially 
acquainted with OE. [A complete annotated edition of the medical texts is included.] (In 
German) - —T.W.R. 


Middle English 
Chaucer 

42. Bachman, W. Bryant, Jr. Mercury, Virgil, and Arcite: CANTERBURY TALES, 
A 1384-1397, ELN, 13:3, Mar. 1976, 168-73. The closest literary source for Mercury’s 
appearance in the Knight’s Tale is not Ovid but the Aeneid, Book IV, in a passage Chaucer 
refers to elsewhere. The vision of Mercury was reproduced throughout the Middle Ages 
in iconographical representations of the god with Argus's head at his feet. Chaucer's use 
of the image suggests that he viewed the conflict between volition and destiny fatalisti- 
cally. —P.B.T. 


43. Ross, Thomas W. Notes on Chaucer’s MILLER'S TALE, A 3216 and 3320, ELN, 
13:4, June 1976, 256-8. Nicholas's singing of the Angelus ad virginem is an impudent 
allusion to his own stealthy entry into Alison’s embrace and consolidates the impression 
that John is a Joseph figure. Absolon’s “smal” dress means “tight-fitting,” a sartorial 
feature St. Jerome explains as a mark of people “‘who have given themselves up to 
lechery’ ” (Epistola ad Eustochium). —P.B.T. 


44. Kealy, J. Kieran. Chaucer’s NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE, VII. 3160-71, Expl, 33:2, Oct. 
1974, Item 12. Chauntecleer's discourse on the validity of dreams suggests that he believes 
they fortell future events, but he concludes his argument by dismissing such fears, choos- 
ing instead to think about Pertelote's beauty. Chauntecleer then undercuts this gracious 
compliment by reminding Pertelote that “ ‘Mulier est hominis confusio’ " (VII. 3164.). 
Chauntecleer cannot blame his later capture by the "'col-fox' " on his mistress's false 
wisdom, for it is not her advice that misleads him but his own lustful desire to seek 
the “ ‘solas’ ” that Pertelote provides rather than the “ ‘sentence of this Latyn. "—P.F.H. 


45. von Kreisler, Nicolai. The Locus Amoenus and Eschatological Lore in the PARLIA- 
MENT OF FOWLS 204-10, PQ, 50:1, Jan. 1971, 16-22. Though these lines describe 
the conventional “locus amoenus," they also recall the “conventional elements and rhetori- 
са! style of medieval pictures of heaven." Тһе moderate temperature, health and ever- 
lasting life, eternal day, wholesome spices and grass, eternal joy, and a protestation 
of the inability to describe heavenly joy adequately recall popular eschatological literature. 
'The religious associations evoked by these lines do not supplant the secular associations 
of the park as locus amoenus, but they enrich the range of responses the description 
would have elicited from a medieval audience. —E.R.V. 
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46. Matthews, Lloyd J. Chaucer's Personification of Prudence in TROILUS (V, 743-747): 
Sources in the Visual Arts and Manuscript Scholia, ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 249-55, 
The source for Chaucer's Prudence may be any of а number of illuminated Florentine 
Mss, such as Holkham 514 or Pierpont Morgan 676, which have several illustrations of 
a three-eyed Prudence as well as commentary on the figure that might have suggested 
Criseyde's lament to Prudence. —P.B.T. 


47. Wenzel, Siegfried. Chaucer and the Language of Contemporary Preaching, SP, 73:2, 
Apr. 1976, 138-61. Sermons and sermon language influenced Chaucer’s work more 
specifically and pervasively than has been recognized. Several of his story-plots for which 
we have no specific sources were current in sermoris. Many specific images in Chaucer's 
poetry have a strong background in sermons, and terms referring to "techniques and 
devices commonly used in late medieval popular preaching" figure prominently in 
Chaucer's work. The contributions of sermons and the art of preaching to Chaucer's 
poetic world are immensely rich and varied. —E.R.V. 


СЕ: Item 109. 


William Langland 
Cf.: Item 53. 


John Lydgate 
48. Parr, Johnstone. The Astronomical Date of Lydgate's LIFE OF OUR LADY, РО, 
50:1, Jan. 1971, 120-5. Тһе poem can be dated 1415-6 by considering the conjunction 
between the horned moon’s appearance on the first of the year—as mentioned at the 
beginning of Book IV——-and the historical facts of the life of Henry V, who seems to 
have commissioned the poem. —E.R.V. 


Thomas Malory 


49. Clark, Roy Peter. “Alfin”: Invective in the Alliterative MORTE ARTHURE, ELN, 
13:3, Mar. 1976, 165-8. That Malory wrote elffe for the alfin with which Gawain in- 
sults the Emperor Lucius indicates that he misunderstood the term, confusing it with elf. 
Alfin derives from the Arabic al-fil and the Persian pil "elephant," a chess piece that 
connotes "spy, thief.” The word's impact in Gawain's speech renders Lucius less than 
a king and decidedly inferior to Arthur. —P.B.T. 


Athelston 
50. Dickerson, А. Inskip. The Subplot of the Messenger in ATHELSTON, PLL, 12:2, 
Sp. 1976, 115-24. The messenger is the most fully developed character in this ME 
romance. Although he is anomalous as the only low-ranking character, and many of 
his actions seem irrelevant to the plot, the three passages in which he appears form a 
coherent subplot counterpointing the main action. He is a minor hero with traces of 
nobility offset by petty foibles. Тһе character apparently derives from the stock hero- 
figure with bourgeois values who aspires to middle-class aristocracy, and thus may be a 
link between the audience and this narrative of aristocratic and kingly actions. —S.S. 


BARGAIN OF JUDAS 
51. Crowther, J. D. W. THE BARGAIN OF JUDAS, ELN. 13:4, June 1976, 245-9. 
This 13th-cenutry lyric establishes a kinship between Judas, his mistress, and Pilate as 
traders in bodies in order to focus on Christ's real nature in terms of his body as material 
for.commerce. These interrelationships reveal an irony in the similarity of price between 
a prostitute, the meat Judas is sent to buy, and Christ's body. —P.B.T. 


FOWLES IN THE FRITH 


52. Chickering, Howell D. FOWLES IN THE FRITH: A Religious Art-Song, PQ, 50:1, 
Jan. 1971, 115-20. Commentators disagree over whether this 13th-century lyric is secular 
or religious because they do not notice that the sole surviving copy is written as a two- 
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part song. It is one of three surviving examples of the earliest English polyphony in the 
vernacular. As such, it is probably best termed "secular conductus," a learned religious 
composition closely related to the texts and musical practices of sequences but not 
liturgical music. Fowles is neither a secular Iove plaint nor a religious lyric but a religious 
art-song. —E.R.V. 


MORTE ARTHURE 
Cf. Item 49. 


PIERS PLOWMAN 


53. Demedis, Pandelis: PIERS PLOWMAN, Prologue B. 196, Expl, 33:3, Nov. 1974, 
Item 27. Rather than being derived from OE maesian, mase could come from the French 
masse (“mace”), the weapon. The first reference іп O.E.D. is dated 1297— well in ad- 
vance of the accepted date (1385) for this text. Langland could have used the word as 
à symbol of authority. Thus instead of puzzling and incoherent ideas phrased awkwardly, 
we have a well-balanced sentence that enhances the Council of Rats episode. Lang- 
land is saying, “Рог better is a little loss than a long sorrow,/ [Better] the mace among 
us all, though we miss a shrew-mouse." —P.F.H. 


SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 
54, Taylor, P. B. Commerce and Comedy in SIR GAWAIN, PQ, 50:1, Jan. 1971, 1-15. 
The seriousness of Gawain's predicaments is undercut by incongruous characters and in- 
cidents. Gawain is constantly in debt in both material and spiritual exchanges, and his 
performance in ritual gift-giving is emphasized by the commercial language in the poem. 
The axe given Gawain is associated with physical nature and represents worldly gifts; 
the girdle is associated with nature’s mysteries and represents spiritual gifts. Gawain and 
the court at Camelot do not understand the gifts properly, and Gawain does not repay 
them adequately. His accumulation of commercial, courtly, and spiritual debts is one 
of the poem's comic incongruities. —ER.V. 


SIR ORFEO 
55. Foster, Edward E. Fantasy and Reality in SIR ORFEO, BSUF, 14:4, Aut. 1973, 
22-9. 'The poem intermingles the faery world and the human world in order to contrast 
the two and to affirm the latter's superiority. The faery world is artificial and either 
rejects or controls natural law. Тһе human world accepts and reacts to natural law, and 


although humans must sometimes suffer, they are also able to experience true joy, success, 
and love. —P.R.R 


WARS OF ALEXANDER 

56. Duggan, Hoyt ЇЧ. The Role of Formuias in the Dissemination of a Middle English 

Alliterative Romance, SB, 29, 1976, 265-88. Studying the variants іп the two Mss of 

this work helps to show “how oral performances affected the dissemination of literary 

works” and provides a model for using formulaic diction to decide between variant, read- 

ings in the Mss. These Mss raise the possibility that “other highly formulaic alliterative 

poems" also were collaborations between poets and anonymous performer-scribes, 
—QG.T.T. 


УТ. RENAISSANCE 
Robert Burton 

57. Hültgen, Karl Josef. Robert Burtons ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY: Struktur 
und Gattungsproblematik in Licht der Ramistischen Logik [Structural and Genre Problems 
in the Light of Ramist Logic], Anglia, 94:3/4, 1976, 388-403. Burton's stvle, structure, 
and purpose puzzle critics: he mixes "copia" (the rhetorical term for multiple examples 
and allusions) with succinctness; his digressions seem to subvert his work's integrity; 
and he loses sight of his analysis of melancholy. His plan and execution can be traced to 
predecessors such as Montaigne, but most clearly to Ramist subdivision-within-sub- 
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division logic or "divisio." As does Gabriel Harvey, the early English Ramist, he ulti- 

mately thinks of himself as a scientist. Burton's non-rhetorical, trope-less, plain manner 

that aims at matter, not words, corresponds to his scientific purpose. (In German) 
—T.W.R. 


58. Höltgen, Karl Josef. Robert Burton and the Rectory of Seagrave, RES, 27:106, 
Мау.1976, 129-36. Newly discovered documents show that Burton was presented to 
Seagrave rectory on June 15, 1632, and inducted on June 25, 1632, though he was 
granted the advowson and presentation of the rectory on Sept. 3, 1624. His predecessor 
as rector of Seagrave was not Thomas Cooper but Edward Cooper, who died in 1632. 
His dispute with a certain Mr. Reade, mentioned in Burton's letter (1635) to John 
Smyth, derived in part from a defamation suit brought by Mary Reade, a widow, against 
John Mallinson, Burton’s curate at Seagrave. --І.В.Н, 


Samuel Butler 
59. Thorson, James L. Samuel Butler (1612-1680): A Bibliography, BBib, 30:1, Jan.- 
Mar. 1973, 34-9. [This 173-item annotated bibliography lists secondary source material 
for Butler in four mapt sections: Biography, Bibliography, Editions of Note, and Criti- 
cism.] —E.C.S. 
DES Robert Daborne 


60. Maxwell, Baldwin. Notes on Robert Daborne's Extant Plays, PQ, 50:1, Jan. 1971, 
85-98. Internal evidence indicates that Daborne wrote A Christian Turned Turk in 1611. 
An allusion in The Poor Man's Comfort that has been thought to refer to Porter's Hall 
Theatre probably refers to the hall.of the London company of porters, an organization 
dating from 1605-6. If the allusion were to Porter's Hall Theatre, it would be necessary 
to date the play in 1615-7. Daborne may have been working on the plays at the same 
time, and The Poor Man's Comfort is probably the earlier play. Тһе prefatory address 
to А Christian Turned Turk suggests that acting the play was forbidden because someone 
in authority resented it, possibly Edmund Verney, who may have thought that the 
character Francisco represented his brother Francis. —E.R.V. 


John Donne 
61. Ayres, Philip J. Donne’s THE DAMPE, Engraved Hearts, and the “Passion” of St, 
Clare of Montefalco, ELN, 13:3, Mar. 1976, 173-5. The source for Donne’s image of 
a picture in a lover’s heart, used later by Carew, is the 16th-century Serafino dall’ 
Aquila's Strambotto 126. Serafino's historical source for the idea is probably the story 
of St. Clare (d. 1308) whose heart bore formations of the Passion. —P.B.T. 


62. Wall, John N., Jr. Donne's Wit of Redemption: The Drama of Prayer in the HOLY 
SONNETS, SP, 73:2, Apr. 1976 189-203. As the lovers in the Songs and Sonnets pursue 
“а still moment of enduring consummation,” so the persona in the Holy Sonnets seeks 
an elusive harmony with the divine. Heightened and released tensions alternate in in- 
dividual poems and in the collection producing a nonlinear dramatic movement that 
confronts the paradoxes of Christian life on earth. 'The sense of losing reconciliation, 
after seeming to achieve it, is also a basic pattern. The dramatic movement's background 
is all of creation and history as they reflect God's plan of salvation. The speaker's life 
is a reiterated testing process; success in his quest would mean salvation, but contraries 
finally meet in one to vex him, for the paradoxes implicit in the quest for salavation 
cannot be resolved—they can only be accepted. —E.R.V. 


63. Otten, Charlotte F. Donne's Manna in THE PRIMROSE, ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 
260-2. Instead of being a metaphor, Donne's “‘manna’” in 1. 4 describes a natural 


phenomenon. Manna is a 17th-century term for "honey dew." —P.B.T. 
64. Tepper, Michael John Donne's Fragment Epic: THE PROGRESSE OF THE 
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SOULE, ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 262-6. Although it does not complete the plan set out 
in the introductory epistle, Donne's brief еріс is а whole in itself, describing the trans- 
migratory soul’s progress from lower to higher forms in each major class of living things, 
until it settles finally in the bosom of Themech, Cain's wife. —P.B.T. 


65. Applebaum, Wilbur. Donne's Meeting With Kepler: A Previously Unknown 
Episode, PQ, 50:1, Jan. 1971, 132-4. Donne's interest in De Stella Nova is reflected 
in his work written after 1606, the year in which Kepler's book appeared. Donne met 
Kepler while on his trip to the continent in 1619, when Kepler enlisted Donne's aid in 
arranging to present dedication copies of his latest book. Donne also agreed to carry 
à letter to Kepler's London agent. What else Donne and Kepler may have discussed is 
not known. —E.R.V. 


Robert Greene 


66. Dean J. S., Jr. Robert Greene's Romantic Heroines: Caught Up in Knowledge and 
Power?, BSUF, 14:4, Aut. 1973, 3-12. Although unable to control their vagaries, the 
heroines in Greene's romances and plays are able through love, and in spite of fortune 
and time, to personally and publicly restore order. Fawnia (Pandosto) and Sephestia 
(Menapbhon) are subject to fate, but are able to effect political reconciliations. Margaret 
(Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay) unites family and political factions, and Dorothea (James 
the Fourth) reunifies England and Scotland. —P.R.R. 


George Herbert 


67. Sharp, Nicholas. Herbert’s LOVE (II), Expl, 33:3, Nov. 1974, Item 26. In his article 
(Expl, 24:2, Oct 1965, 16 [AES, 11:2, Feb. 1968, 452]) James Thorpe establishes the 
close relationship between the Anglican Communion Service and this poem's structure. 
However, Thorpe interprets the poem allegorically, and Joseph Summers (George Herbert, 
Harvard U., 1954, pp. 88-9) interprets it anagogically. Both miss the primary wit that 
is crucial to appreciating Herbert’s mixture of piety and playfulness. The poem is a 
dialogue between a guest (l. 7) and an ambiguous "host," a term with two literal mean- 
ings. A “host” is a person who gives a banquet, and the “host” is a communion wafer. 
Тһе O.E.D. verifies the term's double currency. —P.F.H. 


Cf.: Item 90. 


Simon Jewell 
68. McMillin, Scott. Simon Jewell and the Qucen's Men, RES, 27:106, May 1976, 174-7. 
In discussing her discovery of Simon Jewell’s will (Penbroke's Men, RES, 25:98, Мау 
1974, 129-36 [AES, 20:10, June 1977, 3043), Mary Edmonds associates Jewel! and his 
fellows with the company known as Pembroke's men. Though one cannot be certain, the 
group might well have belonged to the Queen's men. The Mr. Johnson mentioned by 
Jewell could refer not to Ben Jonson, as Edmonds suggests, but to William Johnson, an 
original member of the Queen's men. The Pembroke's men and the Queen's men may have 
been the same company in 1592. —L.B.H. 


Ben Jonson 

69. Сгсазег, John. The Popularity of Jonson's Tortoise, RES, 27:105, Feb. 1976, 38-46. 
Although Тап Donaldson suggests in Jonson's Tortoise (RES, 19:74, May 1968, 162-6 
[AES, 13:6, Feb. 1970, 1877] that the tortoise episode in Volpone, V.iv., was probably 
not popular even in the 17th century, the episode's significance would have been clear 
because the audience was familiar with two of Aesop’s fables, emblem books, and 
traditional and popular lore. Donaldson's readings complicate the matter unnecessarily. 

—L.B.H. 


Andrew Marvell 
70. McGaw, William D. The *Salmon-Fishers"—A Contemporary Joke in UPON AP- 
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PLETON HOUSE, ELN, 13:3, Mar. 1976, 177-80. Тһе salmon-fishers passage wittily 
exploits а topical joke taken from Ben Jonson's The Antipodes (1640). Marvell uses it 
to shift his tone from seriousness to mock-pedantry. Self-deprecatory humor permeates 
the passage, which is the poet's polite way to end his poem. —P.B.T. 


Thomas Middleton 


71. Johnson; Gerald О. The Printing of A FAIRE QUARRELL, Q2, SB, 29, 1976, 288- 
92. An-analysis of the second. quarto printing (1622) of Middleton’s and Rowley's play 
throws light on some practices job printers used in producing reprints when engaged in 
printing several editions concurrently. Five compositors worked on this quarto, and a 
duplication of four pages of text suggests that they were neophytes working under “un- 
settled and hectic" conditions. | —G.T.T. 


72. Kaplan, Joel Н. Middleton’s Tamburlaine, ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 258-60. The 
strongest corrective for Roy Battenhouse's view that the Elizabethan Tamburlaine is a 
figure of disgust and horror (Marlowe's Tamburlaine: А Study in Renaissance Moral 
Philosophy, Nashville, 1941) is Middleton's The Triumph of Integrity, which displays 
Tamburlaine as an edifying example of a great nobleman moving upward from humble 
beginnings. —P.B.T. 


John Milton 


73. Low, Anthony. Some Notes on LYCIDAS and the AENEID, ELN, 13:3, Mar. 1976, 
175-7. Virgil’s work significantly influenced Milton’s. The underworld figure Marcellus 
(Book VI) parallels 11. 152-3 in Lycidas, for Marcellus will be cut off from life when 
just about to fulfill his promise. As Lycidas is a potential poet and priest, Marcellus 
is a potential warrior and statesman. Anchises's flower-strewing ritual resembles Milton's, 
and Palinurus's death at sea may have suggested other sea-passage elements to Milton. 
—P.B.T. 


74. Fisher, S. A. Milton’s PARADISE LOST, Expl, 33:2, Oct. 1974, Item 15. Milton’s 
angels have provoked much critical commentary, but Raphael’s important contribution to 
our unfortunate parents’ fall has not been noted. He is an incendiary schoolmaster in the 
field of sex education. ‘Milton builds into Raphael’s character a passionate sensuality 
that reinforces the eroticism in Adam’s and Eve’s relationship. —Р.Е.Н. 


75. Labriola, Albert C. Divine Urgency as a Motive for Conduct in SAMSON AGONI- 
STES, PQ, 50:1, Jan. 1971, 99-107. The "rousing motions" prompting Samson to agree 
to attend the Philistine festivities betoken an exercise of free will to do good. His urge 
to marry Dalila parallels the “intimate impulse" that urged his marriage to Timna, but 
in both Philistine marriages Samson submits to the sin of arrogance arising from his 
knowledge of his divine destiny as Israel's liberator. The Philistine marriages illustrate 
the themes that God alone will determine the time for Israel's liberation, and the agents 
of His will should not act out of pride. When Samson is able to master his passions 
through reason, he exerts his free will in concert with Providence. —E.R.V. 


76. Stacy, Gerald. The Senecan Messenger in SAMSON AGONISTES, BSUF, 14:4, 
Aut. 1973, 32-4. Milton used the Senecan messenger in The Trojan Women, not the 
messenger in Sophocles's Oedipus at Colonus, as a model for the Hebrew messenger in his 
poem. Sophocles's messenger delivers a long, detailed recital of the events surrounding 
Oedipus's death; the messengers in Seneca and Milton speak relatively short, structured 
descriptions. Milton may have admired Seneca's method of depicting the ironic situation 
of victory coming from apparent defeat, and he no doubt saw the contrast between 
Seneca's impotent stoical man and the Christian hero's power. —P.R.R. 


Thomas Nashe 


77. von Koppenfels, Werner. Zur Zeitgenóssischen Aufnahme des elisabethanischen 
*Romans: Nashes UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER in der Literatur der Shakespeare- 
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Epoche [On the contemporary acceptance of the Elizabethan “Novel”: Nash’s UNFOR- 
TUNATE TRAVELLER in the Literature of Shakespeare’s Time], Anglia, 94:3/4, 1976, 
361-87. One depending on R. B. McKerrow’s The Works of Thomas Nashe (2nd ed. 
Oxford U., 1958) might assume that this play was received lukewarmly and only modestly 
influenced other writers. Actually evidence indicates great success and influence. 
Dekker’s The Wonderful Year shows close parallels in form, viewpoint, and in many 
almost word-for-word passages, as do minor works such as Robert Anton’s Moriomachia 
(1616). Shakespeare was clearly influenced, notably in the Falstaff scenes in 1 H. IV 
and in Parolles in Al's W. Nashe also influenced that most outrageous of “borrowers,” 
Webster. (In German) —T.W.R. 


Willian Rowley 
Cf.: Item 71. 


Shakespeare 
78. Dennis, Carl. ALUS WELL THAT ENDS WELL and the Meaning of Agape, PQ, 
50:1, Jan. 1971, 75-84. Agape is love given not because the beloved deserves it but 
because the lover believes in the belcved's inner, ideal self. Thus, Bertram’s character is 
unsympathetic until the end of the play, when Helena's love changes him from a vice- 
ridden person to a hero worthy of her fidelity and devotion. As is the unearned gift of 
love from God to humanity, agape is redemptive. Love's religious character in the play 
is emphasized by the typological linking of Parolles with Satan and Helena with Christ. 
Bertram's undeserved good fortune mirrors "the divine illogic that lies at the heart of 
the idea of grace." —E.R.V. 


79. Waterhouse, Ruth. Shakespeare's ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA I. iv. 12-13 and 
44-47, Expl, 33:2, Oct. 1974, Пет 17. In Л..12-3, Lepidus humors Caesar by criticizing 
Antony, and the simile is notorious for its paradoxes. However, critics do not seem to 
realize that the confused image is dramatically significant. That the stars are equated 
with faults and night's blackness with Antony's goodness is characteristic of Lepidus's 
mixed-up stupidity. In ll. 44-7 Caesar's scorn for the fickle mob is not surprising. But 
the compressed image with which he expresses his contempt throws a different light on 
his character, The simile of the flag iris floating on the moving water would ordinarily 
be considered beautiful. But Caesar concentrates on the image's unpleasant aspects, 
adding metaphor to the simile by calling the flower “vagabond,” equating its behavior 
to a lackey’s, and concluding with an allusion to its stinking rottenness. —P.F.H. 


80. Johnson, Vernon E. Shakespeare's CORIOLANUS IV. vii. 27-57, Expl, 33:3, Nov. 
1974, Item 21. Critics from Coleridge to the present have found Aufidius's speech to be 
puzzling and out of character, yet, as the last "pause," the last philosophical commentary 
before the rapid sweep to disaster in the last act, it is undeniably a key passage and must 
be reconciled to the play's general tone and meaning. The latter part (Il. 51-3) is generally 
interpreted to signify that arrogance and power are self-destructive. A close reading 
reveals another meaning. If Coriolanus's first allegiance is always to honor (perverted 
though he becomes), Aufidius's is always to victory. Aufidius is practical, sophisticated, 
and cynical, and this crucial speech not only epitomizes his character, but also reflects the 
tragedy's tone. --Р.ЕН. 


81. Grant, Patrick. Тһе Magic of Charity: А Background to Prospero, RES, 27:105, 
Feb. 1976, 1-16. Prospero (Temp.) has two contrasting sides. He is magus, representing 
the divine right of kings, and reflecting the world of the masque derived from traditions 
of Florentine Platonism апа Vitruvian magic, interpreted by the English magus, John Dee, 
and carried out theatrically by Inigo Jones; and he can make or break his own career, 
reflecting the dramatic world and a view of "patience, humility, and discipline,” summed 
up during James Гв reign in the figure of Francis Bacon. The two sides have "caritas" 
or charity in common as “the true end of science." Miranda represents "caritas" through 
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its traditional associations with chastity and is the touchstone by which Prospero's devel- 
opment can be traced. —L.B.H. 


82. Marder, Louis, Shakespeare in America until 1776, ShN, 26:1, Feb. 1976, 2, 8. 
Shakespeare knew of America and referred to it in several plays, but the only specific 
mention of one of his texts in 17th-century America is in a Captain Arthur Spicer's will 
in 1699. As far as is known, the first Shakespeare play performed in the Colonies was 
Romeo in 1730, an amateur production. The first professional production was R. ІП, in 
1737. A professional London theater company played Merch., R. HI, and Oth. in Virginia 
in 1752. Opposition, however, ran high. Whether because of limited audiences, or 
Puritan, Quaker, or civil opposition regular theaters did not thrive. —QG.A.C. 


83. Reid, S. W. Some Spellings of Compositor B in the Shakespeare First Folio, SB, 29, 
1976, 102-38. If we identify and evaluate, “from. known printed copy,” spellings set by 
B, we can use them "to study his work elsewhere in F1." Some spellings in B's work 
may derive from bis copy, and others may be ones B prefers. [The evidence regarding 
55 words is summarized and discussed.] Evidence shows some spellings previously con- 
sidered useful in identifying B's work or copy to be unreliable, and confirms the status of 
others as clues to his work or copy. A large group of words exists "that, with various 
degrees of reliability, can serve as evidence that B set a given page or evidence of the 
spellings in the copy that he used." —G.T.T. 


Philip Sidney 
84. Dipple, Elizabeth. Metamorphosis in Sidney’s ARCADIA, PQ, 50:1, Jan. 1971, 47- 
62. The thematic implications of metamorphosis in the two Arcadias are different. The 
Old Arcadia presents a simple, quasi-Ovidian concept of metamorphosis in which outward 
appearance manifests inner change. However idealistically motivated the metamorphosis 
may be, the result is failure and fragmentation. Metamorphosis in the. New Arcadia is ап 
elastic theme that serves ideas of love, faithfulness, and unity of being. When Pyrocles 
becomes Diaphantus and Musidorus becomes Palladius, the change is external; their 
capacity for heroic action and their previous relationship are unaltered. —E.R.V. 


85, Skretkowicz, Victor, Jr. Sidney and Amyot: Heliodorus in the Structure and Ethos 
of the NEW ARCADIA, RES, 27:106, May 1976, 170-4. In his Proem to his transla- 
tion of Heliodorus's An Aethiopian History, J. Amyot presented a critical theory that Jed 
Sidney to restructure and revise the Old Arcadia into the New. In Heliodorus Sidney had 
a prose model that followed cértain heroic conventions—beginning a story in medias res, 
recounting tales of the past, and developing the narrative in short units that suspended 
the action. Amyot's criticisms of Heliodorus may also have suggested faults in the Old 
Arcadia. . —L.B.H. 


Топ Skelton 
86. West, Michael. Skelton and the Renaissance Theme of Folly, РО, 50:1, Jan. 1971, 
23-35. ‘Although Skelton's fools are often like those in Brant's Narrenschiff, they also 
foreshadow the 16th-century wise fools. Late medieval thinkers, including Brant, saw 
all sinfulriess as folly, but Skelton goes further, creating narrators who acknowledge their 
folly; the result is a notion of a human brotherhood of folly. When the idea that 
humanity is innately sinful is rejected, English Renaissance tradition reaches a point 
where it can bequeath to Shakespeare the idea that wisdom in folly has ironic value 
already grasped by such continental .writers as Erasmus, Rabelais, and Cervantes. At 
those points where. Skelton’s concept of folly diverges from Brant’s and Barclay’s his work 
looks away from the Middle Ages.toward the Renaissance. —E.R.V. 


Edmund Spenser 


87. Gilde, Helen Cheney. “Тһе Sweet Lodge of Love and Deare Delight": Тһе Problem 
of Amoret, РО, 50:1, Jan. 1971, 63-74. Amoret’s imprisonment in the House of 
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Busyrane is based on psychological realism: she cannot reconcile sexual desire and love 
in her marriage. She fears her own passion, which Busyrane represents. That her heart is 
artificially separated from her body during captivity epitomizes her inner conflict. Scuda- 
more cannot release her because he causes her passion. Britomart can rescue her, for she 
represents the natural integration of passion and human love. Amoret's encounter with 
Lust in Book IV reemphasizes that she was not a victim of lust in the House of Busyrane 
and contrasts her with Aemylia, who was. Amoret's wound signifies a momentary failing 
of the flesh and contrasts with the psychological struggle in the House of Busyrane. 

—RE.R.V. 


88. Shore, David R. Colin and Rosalind: Love and Poetry in the SHEPHEARDES 
CALENDER, SP, 73:2, Apr. 1976, 176-88. Critics who condemn Colin misrepresent 
the text and neglect the poem's conventions. Colin's unattainable love for Rosalind can 
be condemned only if pastoral tranquility is envisioned as the ultimate good, and such 
a standard is alien to the tradition; Arcadia is neither paradise nor the golden age. 
Colin must encounter but cannot fully confront his problems of unrequited love and 
unredeemed time in his poetry and can never fulfill his poetic potential, but his history 
is “Spenser’s prophecy." Тһе Calender's conclusion looks away from the circumscribed 
Arcadian world toward The Faerie Queene's "greater and already promised world." 

—E.R.V. 


Thomas Traherne 
89, Sauls, Lynn. Traherne's Debt to Puentes MEDITATIONS, PQ, 50:2, Apr. 1971, 
161-74. In the prose prayers at the end of Thanksgivings for the Body and Thanksgivings 
for the Soul, Traherne's adaptations from Puente illustrate two basic techniques: pruning 
unnecessary words to increase intensity, and adding phrases to lend concreteness and 
immediacy. Recognizing Traherne's extensive debt to Puente in Meditations on fhe Six 
Days of the Creation aids in studying his prose style. For the Church's Year-Book, 
Puente's Meditations upon the Mysteries of our Holie Faith was a source for phrases and 
ideas and a stimulus to Traherne's creativity.. Differences between Traherne's work and 
Puente's indicate the former's interest in scientific discoveries and his attempts to 
protestantize Puente's work. Studying his use of Puente can also help to establish chron- 
ological order for Traherne's work. —E.R.V. 


Izaak Walton 
99. Jordan, Richard Douglas. Herbert's First Sermon, RES, 27:106, May 1976, 178-9. 
Walton's description in his Life of Herbert of George Herbert's first sermon is probably 
a fabrication based on a passage іп St. Augustine’s Christian Doctrine, Book IV.—L.B.H. 


John Webster 
91. Hogan, Jerome W. Websters THE WHITE DEVIL V, iv, 118-121, Expl, 33:3, 
Nov. 1974, Item 25. In the last act Flamineo admits that sometimes he has “ ‘felt the 
maze of conscience’ " in his “ ‘breast, ” ed., John Russell Brown, 2nd ed., Revels Plays, 
1966, V.iv.121). “‘Maze’” means the “state of bewilderment” (O.E.D., sv. maze, 
sb., 3A) that those with a guilty conscience suffer and not the weapon “mace,” as Samuel 
M. Pratt contends (Expl, 29:2, Oct. 1970, 11). Support for this reading comes from 
other Renaissance texts and the play. —D.F.H. 


Geffrey Whitney 
92. Tung, Mason. Whitney's А CHOICE OF EMBLEMS Revisited: À Comparative 
Study of the Manuscript and the Printed Versions, SB, 29, 1976, 32-101. A detailed 
comparison between the Ms and the first edition (1586) helps to rescue Whitney from the 
common modern estimate that he was merely a collector/translator with little originality; 
he was an ingenious and skillful emblem-writer. Such an examination contributes “to a 
fuller knowledge of how Whitney put together ап emblem-book"; the “ ‘newly devised’ " 
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emblems based on more than one source are especially significant. [Four appendixes, 
listing the source books, the emblems in the Ms and the printed edition, and the changes 
in mottoes, are added.] (Illustrated) | —G.T.T. 


Drama 
93. Shaw, Sharon Kaehele. Medea on Pegasus: Some Speculations on the Parallel Rise 
of Women and Melodrama on the Jacobean Stage, BSUF, 14:4, Aut. 1973, 13-21. Two 
important trends in Jacobean tragedy are "the increasing dominance of women, especially 
malevolent women," and the movement from tragedy to melodrama. Factors contributing 
to women's increased importance in drama were: the rising middle class; the conventional 
hero's decline; rising Puritanism and Calvinism, in which all women were seen as Eve 
and, therefore, sinful; vestigial didacticism from the miracle and morality plays; and 
Elizabeth's death, which allowed the playwright greater freedom to portray an evil queen. 
Тһе movement toward melodrama сап be seen in Marston's The Malcontent, Webster's 
The Duchess of Май, Tourneur's The Atheist’s Tragedy, and Ford's 'Tis Pity She's a 
Whore. Both trends arose from a tendency to oversimplify the real world. --Р.К.К. 


УП. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 
94. Barker, Gerard A. Ironic Implications in the Characterization of Sir Edward Denham, 
PLL, 12:2, Sp. 1976, 150-60. Sir Edward, the burlesque figure in Sanditon, does not mock 
specific works but is an ironic criticism of 18th-century moralists who demanded 
exemplary fiction free of "mixed characters." Austen's other novels, especially North- 
anger Abbey, show that she was temperamentally and artistically against the didacticism 
espoused by Samuel Johnson, Samuel Richardson, Henry Mackenzie, and others. Austen 
employed their. abstractions literally in her fiction, thus revealing their absurdity. Her 
major target was not sensibility but its exploitation. —S.S. 


95. Kestner, Joseph. SANDITON or THE BROTHERS: Nature into Art, PLL, 12:2, 
Sp. 1976, 161-6. Persuasion suggests that the central structural element in Sanditon 
would have been the ethical and aesthetic relationships between nature and art. Sanditon 
centers on the conflict between tradition and progress, between nature itself and nature 
regularized by people embodied in the conflicts and contrasts between Heywood and 
Parker and Charlotte and Clara. The two heroines suggest art as a reconciling force. 
Austen’s architectural theme is reflected in the novel’s form, which is as classically 
proportioned as the Parthenon. The novel is Austen’s version of Plato’s Republic.—S.S. 


96. Wherritt, T. Mildred. For Better or Worse: Marriage Proposals in Jane Austen's 
Novels, MQ, 17:3, Sp. 1976, 229-44. A close look at the marriage proposals involving 
the hero and heroine reveals a distinct pattern in their treatment. Some proposal scenes 
are comic, others are painful, and Austen consistently withholds scenes in which the 
proposal is joyful and successful. In The Rhetoric of Fiction (U. of Chicago, 1961) 
Booth indicates that the artist is controlling distance; in The Mirror in the Roadway 
(Knopf, 1956) O'Connor spéculates that Austen fears violent emotions; in The Opposing 
Self (Viking, 1955) Trilling points to her malicious irony; and others offer both personal 
and artistic excuses. Another explanation may be Austen's sense of decorum and the 
conventional code that the readers would know and expect her to abide by. Since no 
one has offered convincing evidence that Austen could depict a tender love scene in 
detail, it seems reasonable to conclude that she could not handle intense emotions. —R.C.P. 


97. Weinsheimer, Joel. А Survey of Major Austen Studies (1970-1975, PLL, 12:2, Sp. 
1976, 209-23 (rev.-art). Never before has Austen been read, and written about, by so 
many. Though her popularity seems to have peaked, it will doubtless always be high. 
[Seventeen book-length studies are nS EX —SS. 
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Isaac Bickerstaffe 
Cf.: Item 103. 


Abel Boyer 
98. Anderson, G. L. Mr. Abel Boyer Stops the Press, SB, 29, 1976, 292-5. Despite 
"the air of finality" in Boyer's The History of the Reign of Queen Anne (1703-13), the 
1705 volume exists in two issues because Boyer added a considerable ámount of new 
material [here identified]. —G.T.T. 


Thomas Chatterton 
Cf.: Item 105, 


William Collins 
99, Van Der Weele, Steve J. PROVERBS 8 and William Collin’s ODE ON THE 
POETICAL CHARACTER, PLL, 12:2, Sp. 1976, 197-200. Тһе ode resembles Proverbs 
in various ways. Both writers convey their subjects' significance indirectly, through details, 
Both evoke timelessness and recall Genesis. Each subject boasts of the deity's interest in 
His creature. Finally, both writers believe that poetry and wisdom are necessarily a 
single aesthetic and intellectual vision. An allusion to the biblical passage by Joseph 
Warton (in The Adventurer) Collinss intimate friend, suggests Collins's familiarity 
with it. —S.S. 


$ Henry Fielding : 

100. Wood, Carl. SHAMELA’s Subtle Satire: Fielding’s Characterization of Mrs. 
Jewkes and Mrs. Jervis, ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 266-70. Fielding reverses the roles of 
Mrs. Jewkes and Mrs, Jervis and lumps together events from Richardson’s parallel rape 
scenes to show the basic ambiguities in their roles in Pamela. Mrs. Jervis is no angel, 
Mrs. Jewkes no devil; by reversing their characters, Fielding reveals‘them for what they 
are. —P.B.T. 


101. Amory, Hugh. Henry Fielding and the Criminal Legislation of 1751-2, PQ, 50:2, 
Apr. 1971, 175-92. Current opinion that Fielding contributed substantially to this 
legislation is in error. He could not have influenced governmental "policy" because there 
was no tangible policy then, aside from a rough moral consensus. Тһе parliamentary 
committee's findings on reforming criminal law in 1751 were ad hoc conclusions un- 
guided by any theoretical structure. Though the legislative reforms of 1751-2 share 
Fielding's moral and social biases, his solutions were not adopted. > —E.R.V, 


102. Stewart, Mary Margaret. Henry Fielding's Letter to the Duke of Richmond, РО, 
50:1, Тап. 1971, 135-40. The letter “demonstrates that Fielding and: the Duke of Rich- 
mond continued to be in contact as Jate as 1749, indicates that Fielding expected some 
sort of patronage from the Duke of Richmond and the Duke of Montagu, and also 
connects Fielding to three notorious murder trials in Sussex in 1749." Fielding may 
have hoped for patronage because he helped examine and execute the Sussex criminals. 

: І —E.R.V. 

David Garrick 

103. Tasch, Peter A. Garrick’s Revision of Bickerstaff's [sic] THE SULTAN, PQ, 50:1, 
Jan. 1971, 141-9. Garrick made revisions not only in accordance with audience and 
critical demands and expectations but also to meet exigencies arising from the actors' 
availability and whims. Тһе revision process сап be traced in the correspondence between 
Garrick and Mrs. Abington, who played Roxana; in the Lampent Ms; and in the printed 
play. —E.R.V. 


Samuel Johnson 


104. McClure, Ruth K. Johnson's Criticism of the Foundling Hospital and its Conse- 
quences, RES, 27:105, Feb. 1976, 17-26. Johnson replied (Reply to a Paper in the Gazet- 
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teer of May 26, 1757) to Jonas Hanway's attack on him in the Gazetteer and London 
Байу Advertiser not because Hanway was such a susceptible target, as Boswell suggests. 
The Governors of the Founding Hospital were threatening to sue the publishers of the 
Literary Magazine for libel because because they had published Johnson's statement that 
the Governors were bringing up the children in irreligion (in his review of Hanway's А 
Journal of Eight Days Journey and An Essay on Tea). However, the Governors decided 
not to press the suit. —L.B.H. 


Basil Kennett 
Cf.: Item 108. 


James Macpherson 


105. Folkenflik, Robert. Macpherson, Chatterton, Blake and the Great Age of Literary 
Forgery, CentR, 18:4, Fall 1976, 378-91. Macpherson was responding to the problem 
of him to become a great poet in his time. He achieved many of the poeitc goals 
common to his time but at the price of his own fame. He resolved problems raised by 
primitivism's pervasiveness, the feeling that the age was too late for poetry, and the 
impact of nationalism through Ossian's voice. Chatterton was a better artist but much 
like Macpherson. He could not simply imitate Ossian, so he derived a solution to the 
problem analogous to Macpherson's, Thomas Rowley's voice. Blake, in a somewhat 
parallel manner, put "himself in direct imaginative contact with Homer and Milton, 
Isaiah and Ezekiel.” —L.B.H. 


Bernard Mandeville 


106. Uphaus, Robert W. Satire, Verification, and THE FABLE OF THE BEES, PLL, 
12:2, Sp. 1976, 142-9. Mandeville, a "nonfiction satirist," uses verifiable details and 
latent fictions (human assumptions) rather than manifest fictions (such as utopian settings, 
personae, and floating islands). He accepts the necessity for latent fictions but attacks the 
belief that they are natural and unchanging, and he uses reason to redefine reason and 
the traditional distinctions it produces. Unlike conventional satires, which force readers 
to either/or conclusions, this fable elicits tolerant understanding. Mandeville posits a 
moral relativism to counter Shaftesbury's traditional absolutist ideas. Although Mande- 
ville's picture of evolving human behavior and fictional ethics is necessarily disorienting, 
he continually tests it against verifiable facts. --5.5., 


Alexander Pope 
107. Hoilman, Dennis R. Pope's AN ESSAY ON MAN, IV, 195-196, PQ, 50:2, Apr. 
1971, 308-9. Тһе apparently unnoted source for this couplet is а passage in Swift’s 
A Tale of a Tub, XI. Evidence includes the use of key words in Swift’s passage and 
in Pope's Ms version of the couplet. Pope's revision of the Ms version supports the 
generalization. that "Pope almost never revised without improving." —E.R.V. 


108. Hopkins, D. W., and I. D. MacKillop. “Immortal Vida" and Basil Kennett, RES, 
27:106, May 1976, 137-47. Pope's reference to Marcus Hieronymus Vida in Essay оп 
Criticism did not, derive from his own discovery but from Basil Kennett's translation of 
a large part of Vida's De Arte Poetica, Book І (1527). Vida's work influenced Pope 
positively and negatively. [The authors discuss Kennett’s translation and print two 
extracts from the Ms.] —L.B.H. 


109, Nokes, David. Pope’s Chaucer, RES, 27:106, May 1976, 180-2. Pope's annota- 
tions in his copy of Chaucer indicate the structural alterations he made in reworking 
Chaucer’s Hous of Fame. Pope’s “c” marks elsewhere in the copy indicate his approval 
of passages in Chaucer’s other writings. —L.B.H. 


110. Rogers, Pat. An Uncollected Pope Letter, PQ, 50:2, Apr. 1971, 306-8. [This article 
prints a letter Pope wrote to Samuel Buckley (Aug. 26, 1735). The letter does not appear 
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in George Sherburn’s The Correspondence of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1956), and in 
a note Sherburn dates the letter incorrectly.] —E.R.V. 


Sammel Richardson 
111. Harris, Jocelyn. The Reviser Observed: The Last Volume of SIR CHARLES 
GRANDISON, SB, 29, 1976, 1-31. A comparison between comments in letters to 
Richardson and statements in the 7th volume (1754) shows that much of the last volume's 
oddity comes from Richardson's deference to various readers! wishes, notably Lady Brad- 
shaigh’s. Since he controlled his own printing, he was able to incorporate revisions based 
on a letter received just 20 days before the finished volume was available. This study 
"tells us much about the man's habits of mind, his readiness to compromise small aesthetic 
points for the sake of a larger moral whole." —G.T.T. 


Cf.: Item 100. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd Earl of Shaftesbury 
112. Shepard, John B. Тһе Significance of the Cartouche in Shaftesburys CHAR- 
ACTERISTICKS, ELN, 13:3, Mar. 1976, 180-4. The visual cartouche at the beginning 
of Wit and Humor emphasizes the seriousness of Shaftesbury's club-style raillery against 
Hobbes. The picture's threc panels illustrate portions of the text to contrast two views 
of humanity-—loyal and hostile. The left panel illustrates Orpheus as an image of 
harmonious nature, the middle one illustrates the anecdote of the mocking Ethiopian, and 
the right panel shows a warrior standing over his dead foe. The plate's base gives appro- 
priate page numbers for each. —P.B.T. 


Tobias Smollett 
113. Brack, O. M., Jr. ‘Toward a Critical Edition of Smollett’s PEREGRINE PICKLE, 
SNovel, 7:3, Fall 1975, 361-74. Although Smollett’s Advertisement to the second 
edition provides the chief evidence of his revision principles, his intention is unclear, 
Howard S. Buck wrongly stresses Smollett's insincerity (Study of Smollett, Chiefly 
PEREGRINE PICKLE, Yale U., 1925), but the charge is hard to disprove. Buck also 
errs in dismissing Smollett’s many minor revisions as “hack work," for Smollett was 
always interested in art and style when revising. A critical edition must treat Smollett’s 
first edition as copy-text and accept all his revisions, whether major or minor.—W.H.M. 


Laurence Sterne 


114. New, Melvyn, & Norman Fry. Some Borrowings in TRISTRAM SHANDY: The 
Textual Problem, SB, 29, 1976, 322-30. Sterne's interpolation of borrowed materials, 
often in foreign languages, creates complex editorial problems. “Determining which 
questionable readings in a copy-text are authorial, which compositorial," becomes “more 
difficult when one adds to authorial intent the process of copying as well as composing 
—and more difficult still when" the passage being copied or composed is "in a language 
foreign to the author and compositor." [Six examples from Tristram Shandy аге dis- 
cussed.] —G.T.T. 


Jonathan Swift 


115. Coughlin, Matthew N. “This Deluge of Brass”: Rhetoric in the First and Fourth 
DRAPIER LETTERS, Eire, 11:2, Sum. 1976, 77-91. A comparison of rhetoric in the 
1st and the 4th letters indicates that the later letter is essentially a revision, a refinement 
of the ideas and stances in the earlier one. Тһе immediate impetus for satire and protest 
was the English Parliament's granting a patent to produce copper half pence for Ireland 
to a private citizen, one William Wood. Ву the time he wrote the 4th letter. Swift had 
succeeded in getting this act recalled. Тһе most important theme in The Drapier's Letters 
is the insistence that the English Crown's subjects ought to enjoy equal freedoms.—M.T. 


116. Meek, Jay. Swift’s A MODEST PROPOSAL, paragraph 10, Expl, 33:2, Oct. 1974, 
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Item 11. Swift's narrator states that he has weighed other Projectors schemes and 
*'found them grossly mistaken in the Computation'" (The Prose Works of Jonathan 


Swift, ed., Herbert Davis, Oxford, 1955, XII, 110). C. A. Beaumont, in Swift's Classical 
Rhetoric (U. of Ga., 1961, 20), examines the 10th paragraph and notes the narrator's 
“ ‘competence in calculation’ " and the solid mathematical core that “ ‘makes the proposal 
so real?” However, if a 4th of the 20,000 children “reserved for Breed" are male, 
and one subtracts them from the total figure, 15,000 females remain, and the ratio 
among the breeders is 1 male for every 3 females, rather than 1 for every 4, as the nar- 
rator erroneously asserts. —P.F.H. 


117. Kelly, Aun Cline. Swifts POLITE CONVERSATION: An Eschatological Vision, 
SP, 73:2, Apr. 1976, 204-24. Тһе satire in the work derives from the contrast between 
the humanist ideal of conversation and the mechanical "cookbook" attitude toward 
“polite” conversation. The conversation “cookbooks” advocated memorizing proverbs, 
sententiae, little dialogues, jokes, etc.; the humanists emphasized the relationship between 
spontaneous yet refined conversation and society’s fruition. Using Wagstaff, the fictional 
author, as the focal point, Swift satirizes the misalignment of values in Augustan society, 
politics, and mores. Swift felt that the “cookbook” genre of conversation books reflected 
a degree of irrationality that “could destroy not only” parlor society “but society as a 
whole.” —E.R.V. 


118. Murtuza, Athar. Twentieth-Cenutry Critical Response to Swifts “Scatalogical 
Verse," BBib, 30:1, Jan.-Mar. 1973, 18-9. [This 36-item enumerative bibliography lists 
secondary source material on Swift's scatalogical poems.] —E.C.S. 


Cf.: Item 382. 
John Warburton 
119. Bliss, Michael D. John Warburton as Antiquary and Collector: Evidence from the 
Sale Catalogue of His Collection, SB, 29, 1976, 296-306. Though Warburton (1682- 
1759) was successful and even admired as an antiquary, he was "a somewhat foolish 
and disagreeable character." The sale catalogue shows that his collection included mostly 
historical, topographical, and heraldic materials; his interest in dramatic Mss was 
“limited,” though his famous list of Ms plays is what he is now best remembered for. 
—G.T.T. 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
120. Kuist, James M. THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE in the Folger Library: The 
History and Significance of the Nichols Family Collection, SB, 29, 1976, 307-22. This 
previously unknown set contains annotations by Nichols family members, who were 
associated with the magazine from 1778 to 1856 (John Nichols, Bowyer Nichols, and 
John Gough Nichols were editors), and by Richard Gough, an editorial associate. The 
set was the family’s “central repository” for documentary information about this periodi- 
cal and is now therefore “unequaled in its potential value to scholars.” [The annotations 
and the set’s history are described.] —G.T.T. 


Drama 
Cf.: Item 103. 


General 
121. Sisson, Clinton, and Jeri S. Smith. Additions and Corrections to the Second Edition 
of Donald Wings SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE, SB, 29, 1976, 386-7. [Alterations 
for 41 entries are listed.] —G.T.T. 


122. The Eighteenth Century: А Current Bibliography, PQ, 50:3, July 1971, 321-531. 
[This annotated bibliography lists significant books, articles, and reviews published in 
1970 and some from preceding years. The six main sections are "Printing and Biblio- 
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graphical Studies," "Historical, Social, and Economic Studies," "Philosophy, Science, 
and Religion," "The Fine Arts," "Literary Studies," and "Individual Authors Ап 
appendix lists annual or otherwise regularly issued bibliographies and digests of current 
scholarship.] —E.R.V. 


УШ. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 
123. Mellor, Ann Kostelanetz. Blakes Designs for THE BOOK OF THEL: An Af- 
firmation of Innocence, PQ, 50:2, Apr. 1971, 193-207. The poem depicts the innocent 
child encountering rational society's evil restraints and rejecting them in the process of be- 
coming a person of Energy. Energy is the divine power within a person. The Motto 
and the poem's last page articulate Blake's major concerns in his later poetry: the 
restraints Reason places on Energy and the need to reject those restraints, Thel’s flight 
is not a sign of defeat, but a positive personal action that completes the plot's pro- 
gression "(from ignorance to divine knowledge and action) and conforms to the specific 
textual and visual imagery of the final plate," Тһе? shriek indicates her violent denunci- 
ation of the evils she perceives and her affirmation of self-fulfilling Innocence in the 
Vales of Har. —E.R.V. 


124. Mulhallen, Karen С. “For Friendship's Sake”: Some Additions to Blake's Sheets 
for DESIGNS TO А SERIES OF BALLADS (1802), SB, 29, 1976, 331-41. To the 10 
previously known instances of Blake's using proof sheets for the Designs as scratch 
paper, 11 more may now be added. [Eight of these are illustrated.] —G.T.T. 


Cf.: Item 105. 


Lord Byron 


125. McCabe, Charles R. А Secret Prepossession: Skepticism in Byron’s DON JUAN, 
Rena, 28:1, Aut. 1975, 3-14. Byron's skepticism is alert rather than supine. In general, 
it confronts epistemological difficulties before it treats ethics. That his major poetry 
lacks strong and consistent affirmation paradoxically affirms life and renewed potential. 
Such skepticism employs satire corrosively but inconclusively to free life from its con- 
finement by the past. It refuses to make absolute judgments, for they might become 
axioms of yet another restrictive system. It improvises and digresses, forever seeking 
new possibilities for realizing potentials. And it projects itself recklessly into the future 
with minimum plotting and planning because it possesses abundant matarials. This 
skepticism facilitates “the onward growth of Don Juan, not toward its conclusion, but 
only onward.” —QG.A.C. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
126. Cooke, M. G. Quisque Sui Faber: Coleridge in the BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, 
PQ, 50:2, Apr. 1971, 208-29. "For Coleridge, reading is becoming"; thus, his criticism 
and expositions are self-constructing exercises that reveal states and possibilities in his 
own being. Їп his reaction to Wordsworth, the Biographia reveals Coleridge's conflict 
between unqualified participation as a subjective actor and qualifying detachment as a 
formal critic. His hesitating to analyze the imagination's nature and function in detail 
is a breakdown in the self-construction process; and “abstractly duplicates the more рег- 
sonal autobiographical tendencies" elsewhere in the Biographia. Imagination ceases to 
be a critical-philosophical issue and becomes instead a capacity that Coleridge knows 
and needs, but does not truly possess. —E.R.V. 


127. Adlard, John. The Quantock CHRISTABEL, РО, 50:2, Apr. 1971, 230-8. The 
Quantocks’ traditional superstitions throw light on several enigmas in the poem. Super- 
stitions about oak trees, owls, ghosts, fairies, and the evil eye—to mention a few ex- 
amples—can be traced through popular rhymes, the work of folklorists, and a number 
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of other sources. "Though many details in Chrisfabel cannot be accounted for by such 
inquiry, many others can be seen as more significant. —E.R.V. 


128. Averill, James H. Another Early Coleridge Reference to AN EVENING WALK, 
ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 270-3. Further evidence that Wordsworth influenced Coleridge 
before they met (Sept. 1975) is the Estlin Ms version of Songs of the Pixies, which 
repeats a line from An Evening Walk, and which can be dated from Apr. 1795. Cole- 
ridge's recollection in Biographia Literaria, IV, of the early influence of Descriptive 
Sketches is a mistake of memory. —P.B.T. 


129. Piper, H. W. The Two Paradises in KUBLA KHAN, RES, 27:106, May 1976, 
148-58. Coleridge derived various geographical features and a pattern that runs through 
descriptions of {һе first Paradise, the fallen Jerusalem, and Paradise restored from 
Milton, Ezekiel, and St. John. Mingling landscape features and combining them with 
their literary and biblical associations allows Coleridge to impart a view of a fallen 
world infused with Divine power. The "dome was decreed for purely human pleasure, 
and is built among the symobls of a fallen world under judgment; yet it is set in 
reminiscences of the first Paradise, is itself a miracle, and will be built again in air 
by the poet-prophet's paradisal vision." —L.B.H. 


130. May, Charles E. Objectifying the Nightmare: Cain and the Mariner, BSUF, 14:4, 
Aut. 1973, 45-8. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner depicts: our isolation from our 
fellow human beings in the post-lapsarian world. Adam and Eve clothed themselves 
when they became aware of their separateness; Cain killed Abel when he realized that 
the two were not one, and that he was frec to kill his brother. Similarly, the mariner 
kills the albatross because he is free to do so; his subsequent voyage objectifies our 
isolation in an absurd world. The poem is a parable, but one which demonstrates, com- 
plexly and enigmatically, a human condition; it has no simple “moral.” —P.R.R. 


Thomas De Quincey 
131. De Luca, V. A. De Quinceys KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN MACBETH: 
Dream and Prose Art, ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 273-8. De Quincey's essay is more an au- 
tonomous work of imaginative art than it is literary insight. It extols poet and murderer 
as superior types in a dark world, hence the emphasis on the gate and the manner in which 
the knocking makes us aware of the edge of darkness toward which the dramatist and 
his hero have brought us. But, whereas Macbeth murders sleep, De Quincey leads us 
toward sleep and dream. —P.B.T. 


William Hazlitt 
132. Jones, Leonidas M. Hazlitt, Reynolds, and the EDINBURGH REVIEW, SB, 29, 
1976, 342-6. Тһе Dec. 1818 review of the Letters of Horace Walpole, which has gener- 
ally been attributed to Hazlitt, is actually by Hazlitt's disciple, John Hamilton Reynolds 


(one clue is that the review uses “hath” twice, and Hazlitt always used “has”). 
—G.T.T. 


John Keats 
133. Ryan, Robert M. Christ and Moneta, ELN, 13:3, Mar. 1976, 190-2. St. John's 
initial vision of Christ risen in Revelation is the source for Keats's description of Moneta 
in The Fal of Hyperion. Keats's letter to Charles Dilke (Sept. 1819) as well as 
transcriptions of earlier verses in a letter to his brother George contain evidence that 
Keats was reading Revelation when he wrote the poem. He may have thought Hyperion 
was in the Revelation tradition. —P.B.T. 


Cf.: Items 135 and 170. 


John Hamilton Reynolds 
Cf.: Item 132. 
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Sir Walter Scott 
Cf.: Item 188. 


Mary Shelley 
134. Ozolins, Aija. Recent Work on Mary Shelley and FRANKENSTEIN, S-FS, 3:2, 
July 1976, 187-202. [The article lists and comments on books written between 1972 and 
76 that deal with Mary Shelley and the Frankenstein myth.] —W.R. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


135. Milne, Fred L. Shelley on Keats: A Notebook Dialogue, ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 
278-84, A notebook dialogue, written in the second half of Oct. 1820, indicates that 
Shelley, despite Keats's presumptuous letter to him (Aug. 16), was genuinely impressed 
by Hyperion. That impression was reinforced to the point where А Defence of Poetry 
(Sp. 1821) reflects Keats's letter as a positive influence. —P.B.T. 


136. Pixton, William Н. THE SENSITIVE PLANT: Shelley’s Acquiescerce to Agnos- 
ticism, BSUF, 14:4, Aut. 1973, 35-44. Although most critics think this poem affirms 
life, it can also be viewed as a negative statement about humanity's abilities. The 
powerful death and decay images in Part Three contrast with and invalidate the hyper- 
bolic beauty and sweetness in the first two parts. The exaggerated difference between 
the two sets of images also makes it difficult for the reader to believe either of them, or 
the poem itself. Thus Shelley points out how fallible our sensory perceptions and our 
mental faculties are, depicting the human condition as one of not knowing and not 
being able to know. —P.R.R. 


William Wordsworth 
Cf.: Item 128. 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
Cf.: Item 120. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


Walter Bagehot 
137. Tener, Robert H. Walter Bagehot: Some New Attributions, SB, 29, 1976, 346-59. 
Seven more articles (1853-5) in the Inquirer and one (1861) in the Spectator can now 
be attributed to Bagehot. The Inquirer pieces provide “glimpses of his earliest political 
views, demonstrate his continuing interest in higher education, and offer the sole in- 
stance of an article on Matthew Arnold's poetry in his writings.” —G.T.T. 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
Cf.: Item 291. 


Mary Elizabeth Braddon 
Cf.: Item 198. 


Robert Bridges 
138, Stanford, Donald E. Robert Bridges on His Poems and Plays: Unpublished Letters 
by Robert Bridges to Samuel Butler, PQ, 50:2, Apr. 1971, 281-91. "Because there is 
Ше material in print in which the poet laureate discusses his own work, a full text 
of the Bridges-Butler correspondence is of some interest to the student of late Victorian 
literature." [This article prints five letters Bridges wrote to Butler and three Butler wrote 
to him. They are dated between Feb. 7, and Oct. 27, 1900] —E.R.V. 


. Robert Browning 
139, Sirugo, Marilyn S. The Site of LOVE AMONG THE RUINS Revisited, SBrowC, 
4:1, Sp. 1976, 41-8. Syracuse, the ancient capital of Sicily, may have been the model 
for the city in Love Among the Ruins: the poem was at one time entitled Sicilian Pastoral, 
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Although Browning is not known to have visited Sicily, his reading probably acquainted 
him with the island and its capital. Browning's poem includes many details found in 
Ralegh’s History of the World. —P.A.H. 


140. Bright, Michael H. Brownings PICTOR IGNOTUS: An Interpretation, SBrowC, 
4:1, Sp. 1976, 53-61. The lack of specific information about the dramatic situation, 
time, place, listener, and speaker, has attracted much critical attention to the poem. 
Its structure closely follows a formal syllogism. In the first 40 lines, the speaker's words 
ring of truth; he seems to understand much of what the new painters are doing. In the 
second part the speaker suggests that fear of idolatry and harsh criticism prevent his 
doing good work, but this unpleasant admission leads him to rationalize with his com- 
ment about dilettanti. In part three, he seeks to rationalize his boring existence by ob- 
serving how far removed he is from the vulgarity he sees around him. He desires great 
things but cannot overcome one cowardly act. —P.A.H. 


141. Bright, Michael Н. Browning's Celebrated PICTOR IGNOTUS, ELN, 13:3, Mar. 
1976, 192-4. Bullen's identification of Browning's unknown painter as Fra Bartolommeo 
(Browning's PICTOR IGNOTUS and Vasar?s LIFE OF FRA BARTOLOMMEO DI 
SAN MARCO, RES, 23:91, Aug. 1972, 313-9 [AES, 17:2, Oct. 1973, 491]) is wrong 
in logic, fact, and interpretation. Browning's point as his title suggests, is that the painter 
remain unidentifiable. [Cf.: The following two items.] —P.B.T. 


142. Bullen, J. B. Fra Bartolommeo's Qzest for Obscurity, ELN, 13:3, Mar. 1976, 206- 
9. Bright [see the preceding abstract] forgets that Pictor Ignotus is a fictional recreation 
rather than a historical account and thus does not contain the kind of detail necessary 
in Vasari's account. The poem's title depicts the painter's state of mind in wishing to. be 
anonymous. —C.B.E. 


143. Bright, Michael Н. A Repiy to J. B. Bullen's FRA BARTOLOMMEO'S QUEST 
FOR OBSCURITY, ELN, 13:3, Mar. 1976, 209-15. Whether or not Browning's speaker 
is Fra Bartolommeo directly bears on the poem's meaning. If he is the model, then the 
current opinion that the speaker is a Medieval painter is incorrect, since Bartolommeo 
was a Renaissance painter. No known painter is the source. --С.В.Е. 


144. Solimine, Joseph, Jr. А Note оп Brownings PIPPA PASSES, SBrowC, 4:1, Sp. 
1976, 85-7. The poem's theme is “that love [equals] domination or power over another 
person or persons." Sebald regains power over Ottima and his own soul after hearing 
Pippa's song, and all the characters gain or lose power over others in some fashion. 
Browning's final comment is about the abuse of power among humans and its ability to 
keep Pippa in slavery. —P.A.H. 


145. Vann, J. Don. Three Uncollected Reviews of PIPPA PASSES, SBrowC, 4:1, Sp. 
1976, 88-90. Broughton's, Northrup's, and Pearsall’s Robert Browning: А Bibliog- 
raphy, 1830-1950 (Cornell U., 1953) does not include three early reviews. The Sun 
(April 17, 1841), is generally hostile, although it quotes two passages favorably. The 
review in Old England and Gardeners’ Journal (April 26, 1841) merely observes that 
the poem is obscure. The United Service Gazette (May 8, 1841) was impressed by the 
poem and compared Browning's style to Shelley's and Keats's. —P.A.H. 


146. Walker, Steven C. The Dynamic Imagery of THE RING AND THE BOOK, 
SBrowC, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 7-29. Browning uses verbs aggressively, and his images are in 
constant motion. Prominent metaphors deal with gaming, creation, and progressive 
deterioration. Even the symbolic method is diynamic. Other ring and circle images echo 
the basic ring metaphor throughout the poem, and Browning pairs others against one 
another (eg. bestial against supernatural) He uses Christian imagery widely, balancing 
it with references to classical myths. Other antithetical images abound and sometimes 
stress corresponding characteristics, creating ambivalence; their meanings are altered ac- 
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cording to their placement in the poem. The many transformation and transmutation 
images are especially effective because they gain meaning through conflict. —P.A.H. 


147. McClatchey, J. Н. Browning’s SAUL As a Davidic Psalm of the Praise of God: 
The Poetics of Prophecy, SBrowC, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 62-83. An analysis of this poem's 
relationship to its biblical source shows that previous discussions of its structure are in- 
adequate. Its often-unappreciated style is close to the poetic parallelism in the Psalms, 
a rhetorical device also used in argumentation. Contrasting images reveal the poem's 
apocalyptic and demonic sides. Тһе poem should be identified structurally with a Psalm, 
for it follows the pattern identified by Claus Westermann (Тһе Praise of God in the 
Psalms, trans. К. К. Crim, Richmond, Va., 1965). Browning's phrase (1. 304), “ ‘Salvation 
joins issue with death!,’” is the poem's informing metaphor; Saul begins in dryness and 
ends near little brooks, thus suggesting that salavation triumphs. --Р.АН. 


148. Johnson, Charles ХУ, Lost “Chord,” Wrong “—Chord,” and other Musical Anom- 
alies in A TOCCATA OF GALUPPPS, SBrowC, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 30-40. Although 
Browning knew a good bit about music, several musical errors seem to cast doubt on 
his musicianship and knowledge of Italy. His harmonic terminology is misleading and 
sometimes wrong. Galuppi's instrument is surely not a clavichord, which could not be 
heard any distance, but possibly a cembalo, an Italian version of a harpsichord or a 
harpsichord. Browning's trochaic line with a masculine ending does not suggest a toccata, 
a light and nimble composition. Still, the poem captures an interesting persona and illu- 
strates music's power. —P.A.H. 


149. O'Sullivan, Maurice J., Jr. Up against the Shamble's Gate: Robert Browning and 
the Loss of Leaders, Mosaic, 7:2, Win. 1974, 101-8. The view that Browning is an 
unyielding liberal is misleading because it ignores his Pyrrhonistic skepticism of the 
mid-1840's. Because a rigid adherence to it would have inverted his “liberal” thought, 
he neither accepted nor abnegated the conservative position entirely. His media res 
position was largely responsible for the shifts in tone and rhetoric in such poems as 
The Lost Leader and The Patriot. His populist stress as a tribunus plebis was strained 
by his intellectual and spiritual association with skepticism. —D.J.M. 


150. Coley, Betty A. Painting by Pen Browning Acquired, SBrowC, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 90-1. 
[Baylor U. has recently acquired a fifth painting by Pen Browning; it was purchased 
às part of the Purefoy FitzGerald Collection. Pen's father was impressed with his son's 
ability.] —P.A.H. 


151. Turner, W. Craig. A Note on the Cover, SBrowC, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 84-5. [The 
Browning portrait on the journal's cover seems to have been done by his father about 
1840. It appears in a scrapbook prepared by R. Wilkins Rees and recently acquired 
by the Armstrong Browning Library at Baylor University and is one of only two 
known Browning sketches done by his father.] —P.A.H. 


152. Freeman, Ronald E. A Checklist of Publications, SBrowC, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 93-7. 
[This bibliography lists entries from July-Dec. 1975. ‘Items overlooked in previous 
checklists are included.] --Р.А.Н. 


| Edward Bulwer-Lytton 
Cf.: Item 188. 


Samuel Butler 
Cf.: Item 138. 


'Thomas Carlyle 


153. Tarr, Robert L. The Uncancelled Leaf of Shepherd's MEMOIRS of Carlyle, SB, 
29, 1976, 360-1. Richard Herne Shepherd's personal copy of the first issue of his 
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Memoirs (1881) of Carlyle contains his annotation pointing out that-only the earliest 
copies include the uncancelled version of pages 317-8, which contain severe criticism of 
Henry J. Nicoll’s Thomas Carlyle (revd. ed., 1881). И GT. 


` George Eliot 
154. Watson, Charles N., Jr. ‘The “Accidental” Drownings іп: DANIEL DERONDA 
and AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY, ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 288-91. The resemblance 
between Gwendolen's ambivalence in her complicity іп Grandcourt’s drowning and 
Clyde's role in Roberta's suggests that Eliot directly influenced Dreiser. The moral 
ambiguity of murderous desigus with accidental fulfillment i is the climactic point in each 
novel. —P.B.T. 


155. Lothamer, Eileen. Science and Pseudo Science in George Eliot’s THE LIFTED 
VEIL, Extrap, 17:2, May 1976, 125-32. In this work (1859) Eliot used scientific and 
pseudo-scientific elements such as extra-sensory perception, phrenology, and reinvigorat- 
ing transfusion on a death bed to illustrate negatively the positive thematic concerns that 
permeate her novels: humanity's religion, the redeeming value of love and concern for 
one’s fellow beings, the destructiveness of knowledge without compassion, and com- 
passionate imagination. —W.R. 


156. Austen, Zelda. Why Feminist Critics. Are Angry with George Eliot, CE, 37:6, Feb. 
1976, 549-61. Feminist critics criticize Eliot for not making her heroines revolt against 
social stereotypes. In her own life Eliot was an iconoclast, yet her fictional women 
perpetuate “male supremacy and male stereotypes of women.” “But to reject Middle- 
march out of hand because it does not portray the possibility of an independent life for 
women is absurd.” Eliot is to be admired for her concern to “penetrate and under- 
stand the workings of minds alien to her own.” She was able to transcend self and to 
illustrate well in her presentation of female characters that “ordinary women may even 
have insights that these special ones lack.” —Е.Е.Н. 


Thomas Hardy 
157. Ingham, Patricia. The Evolution of FUDE THE OBSCURE, RES, 27: 105, Feb. 
1976, 27-37. (Part L) There were probably four versions of this work prior to book 
publication: the Fitzwilliam Ms with its familiar blue and green markings in addition 
to other marks that were later erased; a version, now disappared, for the serial publica- 
tion in America; the serial version itself; and а new version comprising serial, Ms, and 
new readings. [For Part П, see the following abstract.] —L.B.H. 


158. Ingham, Patricia. The Evolution of JUDE THE OBSCURE, RES, 27:106, May 
1976, 159-69. (Part Н.) Hardy did not begin by intending to show а young man's 
failure to enter academic life and then shift to a concern for marriage laws. Rather the 
Mss show that from the beginning Hardy was concerned with the relationship between 
Jude and Sue. His concern with marriage laws was only superficial. [For Part I, see 
the preceding abstract.] —L.B.H. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
159. Cornelia, Marie. Images and Allusions in Hopkins’ CARRION COMFORT: вена, 
27:1, Aut. 1974, 51-5. Rather than evocation and allusion; Hopkins generally concen- 
trated on inscape of the individual word, forcing it to express its. distinctive nature. But 
in this sonnet he exploits the technique of reverberation, creating “echoes in the mind.” 
The octave's power springs from the allusive images drawn from the Psalms, Job, Isais, 
and Jeremias. The sestet answers the octave; in the latter, the Old Testament fan and 
tempest image symbolizes destruction; in the former, the image réceives a connotation in 
the New Testament: “his winnowing fan is in his hand," not to destroy, but to “gather 
his wheat into his barn (Matthew III. 12)” When the poet's question is answered, he 
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realizes that his struggle's purpose is pacification and not destruction, thus the one who 
wielded the rod was not his adversary but the master himself. —G.A.C. 


160. Richards, Bernard. Hopkins’ TO OXFORD, Expl, 33:3, Nov. 1974, Item 24. 
Alison С. Sulloway's interpretation of this poem in Gerard Manley Hopkins and the 
Victorian Temper (1972) is nonsense. This city, in this poem at least, contains no 
alchemist. Surely Hopkins is writing about the experience of a passive but perceptive eye 
registering what happens when one approaches a building: the courses in the stone work 
above one's eye-level bow downward to left and right thc closer one gets to it. Sullo- 
way's reading gravely distorts the poem, since it replaces the response to the “haeccitas” 
of the discrete object with the activity of a playful, shallow mind inventing fanciful 
adornments. —P.F.H. 


161. Richards, Bertrand F. Meaning in Hopkin? CARRION COMFORT, Rena, 27:1, 
Aut. 1974, 45-50. This work's structure is so complex that the reader often relies on 
biographical, psychological, or metaphysical aids to grapple with it. The poem contains 
ironies, contradictions, ambiguities, and double meanings; yet every word contributes to 
a final meaning. Key words imply that verbal groundwork is necessary before sentences 
can be understood. Four resolutions of ironies, one in each division of the sonnet, 
contribute to the overall meaning that true conversion is impossible without a realization 
that the final adversary is God, that the painful struggle is a progression from physical 
to spiritual things. —G.A.C. 


162. Villarubia, Malcolm Н. 'Fwo Wills Unwound in the “Terrible” Sonnets, Rena, 27:2, 
Win. 1975, 71-80. These sonnets reveal two wills interacting, which results in a subtle 
psychic anguish. According to Hopkins’s writing a few years before his desolate year 
(1885), the “Т” is the elective, the "heart," the affective will. Both appear prominently 
in Carrion Comfort and Patience, hard thing, and to a lesser degree in No worse, there 
js none and To seem the stranger. These sonnets play out internal psychic dramas that 
border on stream of consciousness of the elective will: "and yet not just a stream of 
consciousness, but one rooted in a mind and a heart in anguish.” —G.A.C. 


Rudyard Kipling 
163. Harrison, James. Kipling's Jungle Eden, Mosaic, 7:2, Win. 1974, 151-64. Mowgli 
must discover, inevitably, that the jungle is not where he belongs. While in the jungle, 
however, he is the youthful Adam-Crown Prince, and his authority is never in question. 
The most movingly Edenic passages occur in The Spring Running, but Kipling clearly 
differentiates Mowgli's “fall” or “exile” from the Genesis myth: Mowgli is twice exiled, 
but in neither case has he broken any law. Freedom, in The Jungle Books, comes not 
from no-law, but from Law itself: law is detailed and elaborate, but it never is pre- 
sented as having divine origin and sanction; rather, law results from common-sense 19th- 
century enlightenment. Law, then, becomes “natural,” in the Darwinian sense—and 
inevitable. —D.J.M. 


164. Smith, M. VanWyk. Kipling and Kiplingson: Some Poetry of the Anglo-Boer War 
(1899-1902), ESA, 19:1, Mar. 1976, 19-37. Тһе Boer War occurred at a time when 
Kipling had just given up celebrating the empire's colorful characters and begun to 
worship a vast and ultimately nebulous imperial ideology. Kipling’s intellectual and 
theoretical equipment at that stage was inadequate for the task at hand; hence Britain's 
rude awakening was a personal failure to him. But in his best poems of the period, 
Kipling coped with his distress at imperialism's failure by turning imperial endeavor into 
a metaphor for much profounder human activity. going beyond imperial abstractions to 
the archetypal conflict between order and chaos. His imitators, whom Robert Buchanan 
caricatured collectively as Kiplingson in The New Rome (1900), lacked Kipling's depth 
but produced a few poems that effectively capture war's glory, pathos, and horror.—W.R. 
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George Meredith 


165. Conrow, Margaret. The Relevance of the Feverel Crest, ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 
285-8. In The Ordeal of Richard Feverel the Feverel crest, a griffin between two wheat 
sheaves, is not a fanciful invention but an image with traditional associations exploited 
by Meredith, Wheat represents the Eucharist bread, and the Griffin expresses strength 
and vigilance and alludes to Christ. These associations make Sir Austin grotesque as well 
as pathetic, —P.B.T. 


166. Foster, David E. “The Pecuniary Pen": Meredith’s Personal Dilemma, ELN, 13:3, 
Mar. 1976, 184-90. In a letter (Oct. 1868) to Augustus Jessopp, Meredith complains 
that his work for the Ipswich Journal is “pecuniary pen," probably because he had to 
follow the conservative editorial line at a time when he was turning toward Radical 
causes. Evidence of Meredith's political thought at the time is an undated dramatic frag- 
ment, Тһе Satirist (Yale 1). Library), in which the protagonist Raphael suffers qualms 
about enforced hypocrisy. Although Meredith seldom showed interest in political 
activities, the play illustrates his coming to terms with inner tensions and welcoming 
political change. —P.B.T. 


William Morris 
167. Balch, Dennis В. Guenevere's Fidelity іо Arthur in THE DEFENCE OF GUEN- 
EVERE and KING ARTHUR'S TOMB, VP, 13:3-4, Fall-Win. 1975, 61-70. Guen- 
evere's self-defense illustrates her self-destructive and preservative moods; she is, on the 
whole, faithful to Arthur. When she chooses clothes, red is the color most often associ- 
ated with Launcelot, and blue with Arthur to reflect his Christian character and spiritual 
calling. In choosing “heaven’s color," Guenevere subconsciously seeks to rekindle her 
love for Authur and to renounce Launcelot. But blue becomes the color of hell because 
she sees her life with Arthur as a damnation. Through guilt and self-destructive ten- 
dencies, she adheres to Arthur. Thus she denies her animal nature and joins a religious 
order; Launcelot seems to follow her lead. —P.A.H. 


168. Goodwin, K. L. An Unpublished Tale from THE EARTHLY PARADISE, VP, 
13:3-4, Fall-Win. 1975, 91-102. Morris planned several stories for this work that he 
did not write, and wrote two that were not included. May Morris included The Story 
of Orpheus and Eurydice in her edition of the Collected Works (Longman, Green, 1910- 
5, Vol. XXIV), but excluded the second, The Story of Dorothea, because it was “cold 
and unconvinced [sic] from beginning to finish." Morris's sources were Jacobus de 
Varagine’s Legenda Sanctorum (trans. by Caxton in 1483) and perhaps Osbern Boken- 
ham’s 15th-century poem, Legends of Hooly Wummen. Swinburne’s poem St. Dorothy 
may also have influenced him. The story exists in two Mss, one in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, and one in the British Museum. Morris may have rejected the 
poem because it was too similar to Swinburne’s work or because its theme—a willing 
acceptance of death—did not fit in well with the general theme of The Earthly Paradise. 

—P.A.H. 


169. Silver, Carole G. The Earthly Paradise: Lost, VP, 13:3-4, Fall-Win. 1975, 27-42. 
Though modern readers and critics neglect The Earthly Paradise, it is impressively 
structured and reflects Morris's basic concerns. The genre enabled him to concentrate on 
fundamentals of human nature—love, fate, and death. The paradise for which he 
searches is both external and internal. Morris demonstrates the futility of looking for an 
actual paradise (although he dreams about it) and looks instead for a paradise created 
by romantic love; this, too, fails to make a heaven on earth. Erotic love, however, may 
be able to define whatever paradise exists. The "happy" tales are ironically balanced by 
the darker ones. —P.A.H. 


170. Strode, Elizabeth. The Crisis of THE EARTHLY PARADISE: Morris and Keats, 
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VP, 13:3-4, Fall-Win. 1975, 71-81. This work reflects Morris’s understanding of Ab- 
surdity, which: makes his escapist works more profound and indicates what his role might 
be in reducing Absurdity in the universe through a socialistic vision. The book’s crisis, 
which may be called a consciousness of death, occurs in September and October. The 
Death of Paris is like Keats's Sleep and Poetry in that love of nature and romance «does 
not lead to understanding life. In The Man Who Never Laughed Again, Bharam illus- 
trates Morris's awareness of Existential Absurdity. A comparison of this poem with 
Keats’s The Fall of Hyperion reveals remarkable similarities, but Keats sees an order 
beyond the Absurd universe, and Morris argues for a stoical attitude. --Р.А.Н. 


171. Sadoff, Dianne Е. Erotic Murders: Structural and Rhetorical Irony in William 
Morris’ Froissart Poems, VP, 13:3-4, Fall-Win. 1975, 11-26. Тһе Haystack in the 
Floods, Concerning Geffray Teste Noire, and Sir Peter Harpdon’s End define their 
meaning through structure, rhetoric, and setting. The poems show a conflict between 
French and English loyalties, and each character must make choices, often under threat 
of betrayal, and live by the consequences of that choice. Death and violence are linked 
to sexüality, which, ironically, is replaced by murder and sadism. The past is associated 
with love and sexuality and the present with danger and loss. Human desire is not 
fulfilled. —P.A.H. 


172. Spatt, Hartley S. William Morris and the Uses of the Past, VP, 13:3-4, Fall-Win. 
1975, 1-9. Morris chose subjects from the myths of imagined history to emphasize the 
remoteness and eternal and immortal aspects of the past. Although no one can forget this 
past, he wants to know why people believe in it so much that they recreate antique 
myths.: The Story of the Unknown Church reveals Morris's concern. By transforming 
the myths of history and legend, readers are forced to judge the past's revelance and 
beauty for themselves. Thus past and present are unified іп our dominant impression. 

| —P.A.H. 


173. Bono, Barbara 7. Тһе Prose Fictions of William Morris: А Study in the Literary 
Aesthetic of a Victorian Social Reformer, VP, 13:3-4, Fall-Win. 1975, 43-59. In his 
prose, Morris sought to evoke desire for a perfection, mirrored in past Golden Ages, that 
would foreshadow the future socialistic Golden Age. His mythic stories tell about the 
people's relationship to the state (Тһе House of the Wolfings, 1888; and The Roots of the 
Monntains, 1889). His allegorical romances suggest the means by which we can channel 
our desires toward a final goal (Тһе Water of the Wondrous Isles, 1897; and The Well 
at the World’s End, 1896); the individual's growth depends on the society's health. His 
dream vision (A Dream of John Ball, 1887) comes closest to linking past, present, and 
future into an organic whole. —P.A.H. 


174. Kocmanova, Jessie. “Landscape and Sentiment”: Morris’ First Attempt in Longer 
Prose Fiction, VP, 13:3-4, Fall-Win. 1975, 103-17. In a letter to Aglaia Coronio dated 
Feb. 11, 1873, Morris said he feared that his “invention” might be on the wane, a 
feeling that may have been caused by his unfinished attempt at longer prose fiction. The 
unpublished and untitled Ms is now in the British Museum. A letter to Mrs. Alfred 
Baldwin (June 22, 1872) indicates that he was finished with the Ms. It reflects Morris’s 
development as a prose writer: he treats his characters and scenic descriptions compe- 
tently and uses a good deal of psychological realism. But he was not at home with a 
story set in contemporary England and could not imitate the techniques of Victorian 
realistic fiction. Morris’s basic idea that personal relationships can solve moral problems 
is discernible throughout the fragment. --Р.А.Н. 


175. Valentine, К. В. Motifs from Nature іп the Design Work and Prose Romances of 
William Morris (1876-1896), VP, 13:3-4, Fall-Win. 1975, 83-9. Most of Morris's motifs 
come from the natural world. Ruskin's essay The Nature of Gothic was especially 
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influential. Morris frequently used the thistle or cabbage leaf in his designs and often 
several other plants, including the mistletoe. Other motifs appear not only in his designs 
but also in his prose works. —P.A.H. 


176. Dunlap, Joseph R. Morris and the Book Arts before the Kelmscott Press, VP, 
13:3-4, Fall-Win. 1975, 141-57. Morris's interest in the book arts went through several 
stages before it culminated in the Kelmscott venture. First, he was interested in wood 
engraving and illuminated Mss. Then he had to abandon an elaborately illustrated volume 
of The Earthly Paradise that he and Burne-Jones were preparing because the type and 
typography available to them were unsatisfactory. Between 1869 and 75, Morris resumed 
his interest in calligraphy and illumination, revealing his usual inventiveness. Morris’s 
final phase is his "classical" period. His interest in the book arts is a protest against 
19th-century crassness. —P.A.H. 


177. Life, Allan R. Шіивіғайоп and Morris’ IDEAL BOOK, VP, 13:3-4, Fall-Win. 
1975, 131-40. Morris's essay generally ignores illustration, for any kind of decoration 
may detract from even an artistic volume. If ornament does appear it should not violate 
the book's "architecture"; illustrations, type, paper, and binding form an organic whole. 
He is often more concerned with the people who made the books than with the volumes 
themselves. In many of his pronouncements about illustration, Morris was authoritarian; 
as а result, his influence on the relationship between literature and illustration was 
negative. --Р.А.Н. 


178. Morris, Barbara. William Morris and the South Kensington Museum, VP, 13:3-4, 
Fall-Win. 1975, 159-75. Morris maintained a close relationship with this museum for 
over 30 years. Their collection influenced his designs, and the museum acquired: many 
examples of Morris s work from him, from the firm of Morris, Marshal, Faulkner & 
Company, and, after Morris's death in 1896, from May Morris. Morris was often 
consulted by the museum about purchases, and he also loaned them various items in his 
personal collection. —P.A.H. 


179. Harris, Richard L. William Morris, Eirikur Magnusson, and Iceland: A Survey 
of Correspondence, VP, 13:3-4, Fall-Win. 1975, 119-30. Magnusson fostered Morris's 
interest in Iceland and its people, taught him Icelandic, and helped him focus on Ісе- 
landic literature. They traveled to Iceland together and collaborated on several literary 
and philanthropic projects, the most notable of which was The Saga Library, a series of 
translations from Icelandic. Their letters to each other often deal with matters concerning 
the translations of the sagas. —P.A.H. 


John Henry Newman 
180. Hark, Ina Rae. Newman’s DREAM OF GERONTIUS: Beyond Sense avd Time, 
Rena, 28:1, Aut. 1975, 15-26. Newman conceived this poem in 1865 during the Kings- 
ley controversy, when he felt a premonition of death, but neglected it until the editor 
of the Jesuit Month solicited а poem from him. It appealed then to the Victorian 
fondness for "graveyard poetry" and has since inspired some commentary, but little. 
criticism. Newman's poems must be examined as works of art to see how he expressed 
himself in poetry materials. It is necessary to find "what Walter Pater would call the 
‘mind’ of Gerontius to complement the ‘soul’ with which critics have thus far contented 
themselves." The concept of temporal and sensory perception provides the keynotes. 
Time and the senses, in Gerontius, symbolize two of the great temptations facing 
humanity—the world and the flesh. | —С.А.С. 


Маупе Reid | : 
181. Steele, Joan. Mayne Reid: A Revised Bibliography, BBib, 29:3, July-Sept. 1972, 
95-100. [This 236-item enumerative bibliography lists primary and secondary source 
material for Reid. It is divided into two major sections: Mayne Reid's Published Works 
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and Works About Reid. The first section is arranged under the following headings: 
Novels, Collected Fiction, and Translations; Doubtful Works; Non-Fictional Works; 
Contributions to American Periodicals (Poetry, Prose); Contributions to British Peri- 
odicals; and Works Edited. The second section is arranged under the following headings: 
General, Obituaries, and Reviews of Reid’s Novels.] —E.C.S. 


D. G. Rossetti 


182. Greene, Michael E. The Severed Self: The Dramatic Impulse in THE HOUSE OF 
LIFE, BSUF, 14:4, Aut. 1973, 49-58. Rossetti uses many dramatic techniques to involve 
the reader with the poem. His settings, personifications, and “properties” structure the 
series dramatically. Within individual sonnets dramatic situations are constructed to 
convey the speaker's tone more precisely. Overall, these techniques help the reader to 
understand the abstractions involved in the speaker’s gradual disintegration. -—Р.А.К. 


John Ruskin 
183. Titlebaum, Richard. John Ruskin and the Italian Renaissance, ESA, 19:1, Mar. 
1976, 1-17. Ruskin insisted that the human mind’s only capacity for admiration and 
reverence is limited. Religion cannot endure a subordinate place in the human heart. 
The tragedy was that by transforming divine elements into the ideal of human perfection 
the Renaissance deified humanity rather than worshipping God. According to Ruskin, 
this metamorphosis is discernible everywhere in Renaissance art, and because it reveals 
the period’s search for beauty at truth’s expense, it symbolizes the period’s moral decay. 
Ruskin could never forgive the Renaissance for plunging Europe into seemingly irreversi- 
ble chaos; for, to Ruskin, the Renaissance led to Mill’s and Bentham’s economic waste- 
land as well as to Chartism and the Manches Insurrection. —W.R. 


184. Hayman, John. Ruskin and His Oxford Tutor: An Unpublished Letter from 
Venice, RES, 27:105, Feb. 1976, 46-54. [The author reprints with background informa- 
tion a letter Ruskin wrote to his Oxford tutor, Reverend Walter Lucas Brown, from 
Venice in 1850.] —TL.B.H. 


Cf.: Item 175. 


Richard Herne Shepherd 
Cf.: Item 153. 


A. C. Swinburne 
185. Fricke, Douglas C. The Idea of Love in Swinburne’s THE SUNDEW, ELN, 13:3, 
Mar. 1976, 194-201. Unlike most of the poems in Poems and Ballads, Sundew illustrates 
a stable view of love in terms of harmonies between people and nature, and an exaltation 
of human over vegetative life realizable once harmony in nature is recognized. Тһе 
sundew shares a sensitive reciprocity with humans, but cannot remember love, which is 
beyond the chaos of time and its own short life. —P.B.T. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 
186. Mauskopf, Charles. Thackeray's Concept of the Novel: A Study of Conflict, РО, 
50:2, Apr. 1971, 239-52, The articles and literary reviews with which Thackeray 
supported himself before he wrote Vanity Fair show that he thought fiction should 
record the manners of a particular time realistically and authentically; should encompass 
and treat each level of society objectively and consistently but concentrate on the levels 
that the author knows best; and should inculcate a moral in its readers by clearly 
separating virtue and vice. Critics have not fully recognized the extent to which he 
followed these precepts. His inflexible determination to confront the difficulty of 
combining realism and morality points away from the Newgate, Gothic, and Silver Fork 
novels of the immediate past and looks forward to the realistic novel. —E.R.V. 
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187. Harden, Edgar F. Thackeray and His Publishers; Two Uncollected Letters Con- 
cerning VANITY FAIR and ESMOND, PLL, 12:2, Sp. 1976, 167-76. Thackeray’s 
occasional inability to control his publishers is evident in two letters to his publishers 
[reprinted here] and related advertisements, which suggest that he and his publishers 
could not agree on the advertising and title-page wording for Vanity Fair and Henry 
Esmond. Thackeray's subtitle, “Тһе Novel Without a Hero," for the former novel was 
apparently abandoned. ТһасКегау requested that the subtitle be changed for the second 
edition of the latter replacing a reference to Queen Anne's reign with the thematically 
more informative “Love & Honour," but the publishers did not do it. --5.5, 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
Cf.: Item 120. 
Fiction 

188. Müllenbrock, Heinz-Joachim. Der historische Roman de Friihviktorianischen 
Epoche zwischen Vergangenheit und Gegenwart; eine Analyse unter dem Aspekt seiner 
Zeitgeschichlichen Orientierung [The Historical Novel of the Eearly Victorian Era 
between Past and Present: An Analysis from the Point of View of Its Historical 
Orientation], Anglia, 94:3/4, 1976, 404-30. When Scott “invented” the modern historical 
novel, he drew on a solid tradition from the pre-Romantics; he could depend on a 
"resonance" in temper and interest that would result in a receptive public. His greatest 
achievement was bridging the antique and the modern with fairly recent history. 
Bulwer-Lytton, after The Last Days of Pompeii and Rienzi, turned in The Last of the 
Barons to an English subject; the temper of the times, following the 1832 Reform Bill, 
made his move to English history popular. In 1852 when Thackeray made his debut as a 
historical novelist with Henry Esmond, he could calculate a dependable formula for 
popular success. (In German) —T.W.R. 


General 
189. Bennett, Scott. John Murray's Family Library aud the Cheapening of Books in 
Karly Nineteenth Century Britain, SB, 29, 1976, 139-66. The Family Library (1829-34) 
pioneered in offering good but inexpensive books to the common reader. Through this 
venture, Murray became important historically in democratizing knowledge in Britain. 
The series was weak financially because even the best-selling volumes were unable to 
"sustain sales over a long period," and it was in the red after 1830. [Tables and graphs 
regarding costs and sales and a list of all the titles and number of copies printed and 
sold are included.] —G.T.T. 


X. MODERN 


J. G. Ballard 
190. Nicol, Charles. J. G. Ballard and the Limits of Mainstream SF, S-FS, 3:2, July 
1976, 150-7. In Тһе Voices of Time Ballard uses science fiction to fulfill the poet's 
traditional role: to meditate on time and death. Science-fiction readers can interpret 
and appreciate this story as literature because its subject matter is familiar. But main- 
stream readers find it difficult to appreciate the subtlety and beauty of such works 
because their literary values are limited by a tradition that excludes them. Readers, not 
writers, build a wall between science fiction and mainstream fiction. One can find the 
gates in that wall, as Ballard did in The Drowned Giant, but The Voices of Time took 
a different path. —W.R. 


Hilaire Belloc 


191. Jago, David. The Stoicism of Hilaire Belloc, Rena, 27:2, Win. 1975, 89-100. The 
discrepancy between Belloc's work and his conscious intention confronts the critic with 
the gulf between Belloc's ambitions and opportunities, The personality emerging from 
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his work is dominant and self-assured, guiding the reader through massive detail with 
restrained irritability in his historical studies and in his essays and travel books; their 
boisterous good humor could árouse no less antagonism than the committed historian's 
bitterness. Melancholic writers have trouble motivating themselves. Тһе Catholic Church 
offered Belloc a positive way forward; but by temperament he looked in another direc- 
tion, and he rose to his greatest heights as a writer when he expressed that temperament. 

A —С.А.С. 


hase 
| John Brunner 
192. Stern, Michael. From Technique to Critique: Knowledge and Human Interests in 
Brunner’s STAND ON ZANZIBAR, THE JAGGED ORBIT and THE SHEEP LOOK 
UP, S-FS, 3:2, July 1976, 112-30. 'These works are extrapolative puzzles in which 
Brunner balks the reader's understanding by inserting values alien to the reader but 
normal in the world of the novel. In each novel, one character is a "knower," his way 
of understanding his world acting as a guide for other characters and for the reader. 
The central value for these three characters is “dialogic,” the empathy and understanding 
generated in the dialogue between self and other. Among contemporary novelists 
Brunner's imagination of apocalypse is one of the finest, but his work will not be 
complete until he is able to furnish a vision of a fully human life that, however impossi- 
ble in the present, can be realized in the future. —W.R. 


Anthony Burgess 
193. David, Beverly В. Anthony Burgess: А Checklist (1956-1971), TCL, 19:3, July 
1973, 181-8. [The article lists 238 books and stories published by John Anthony Burgess 


Wilson under his own name and under his two pseudonyms, Anthony Burgess and 
Joseph Kell] - —SsS. 


194. Carson, Julie. Pronominalization in A CLOCKWORK ORANGE, PLL, 12:2, Sp. 
1976, 200-5. Burgess demonstrates significant changes in Alec not through the "nadsat" 
vocabulary but through his deviations from the standard pronoun system. Use of nadsat 
sets Alec's group apart from society, but the pronominalization further sets Alec apart 
from his group. Alec uses the formal “thou” when in control; use of “you” indicates a 
capitulation of power. This linguistic code reveals subtle clues to power structures in 
the novel, reflecting the findings of Roger Brown and Albert Gilman in The Pronouns of 
Power and Solidarity, in Style in Language (ed., Thomas A. Sebeok, Cambridge, Ma., 

1960). —S. s. 


David Caute 
195. Atlas, James. On David Caute: A Polemic, MinnR, 1, Fall 1973, 123-31. In his 
trilogy, The Confrontation, Caute pretends to write dialectical literature. Actually his 
interest is not “їп socialist revolution, or even in understanding the real nature of 
political commitment; His attempts fail because his “radicalism is essentially a pose.” 
Ў —A.E.W. 


Arthur C. Clarke 
196. Erlich, Richard D. SF in the Classroom: Strange Odyssey: From Dart and Ardrey 
to Kubrick and Clarke, Extrap, 17:2, Мау 1976, 118-24. “Тһе predatory transition 
from ape to man" can be traced from its early statement in Raymond A. Dart's article 
by that name (international Anthropological and Linguistic Review, 1, 1953, 201-19), 
through its modification and popularization in Robert Ardrey's African Genesis, and into 
the Kubrick-Clarke film 2001, Clarke’s 2001, and The Lost Worlds of 2001. Studying 
this transition may reveal something about the structure of scientific revolutions; about 
the way new datà' can be accommodated into, or used to break down, established scientific 
beliefs; about changes in Western opinion since the early 1950's; and about art's capacity 
to make us suspend temporarily our ideologies as well as our disbelief. —W.R 
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Joseph Conrad . 


197. Birdseye, Lewis. CHANCE: Conrad's Modern Novel, STwenC, No. 15 Sp. 1975, 
77-94, Chance is modern in presenting Marlow as a portrait of-the artist, "a tired artist, 
perhaps, a bored one, an artist who is not at all happy with the material he has to work 
with." The involuted circumvolutions exist for his sake, not the story's; Anthony's and 
Flora’s absurd machinations are more forgettable than “the remarkable way Marlow 
shows us the folly of the other characters and their story." "Unlike his earlier self he is 
fallible, omniscient, and not in sympathy with the characters who force ‘confidences on 
him. He’s fallible in saying life consists of seizing every chance because the novel’s 
epigraph shows the title and the workings of chance are to be taken ironically. Although 
he isn’t omniscient enough to know the epigraph, he omnisciently reconstructs scenes no 
one ever witnessed and thus plays. the role of artist 'and fabricator. —J.W.H. 


. TS. Eliot 
198. Heywood, Christopher. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET: A T. S. Eliot Source?, RES, 
27:106, May 1976, 182-8. Parallels between Mary Elizabeth Braddon’s novel and some 
of Eliot’s early work suggest that Eliot read the novel and that memories of it surfaced 
as he wrote his early poems. Prufrock at times resembles Robert Audley, the novel's 
central figure, and other echoes from the novel appear in Portrait of a Lady and The 
Waste Land, especially. іп “А Game of Chess"? | ВН. 


William Empson - 
199. Johnson, Michael L. William Empson: A Chronological Bibliography, вві, 29:4, 
Oct.-Dec, 1972, 134-9. [This 273-item enumerative bibliography lists primary source 
material for Empson. It'is arranged chronologically.] —E.CS. 


Ford Madox Ford 


200. Heldman, James M. The Last Victoriam Novel: Technique and Theme in PA. 
RADE'S END, TCL, 18:4, Oct. 1972, 271-84. This four-part work straddles the Vic- 
torian and modern periods. It was intended to illustrate the late Victorian historical, 
social, and cultural scene, yet:it balances this picture with a more modern, personal 
perspective. Parade's End is very Victorian in its huge scope, its sense of the past, and 
its insistence on viewing the individual as a member of a society. Tietjen's movement 
toward isolation, on the other hand, is a modern experience. A shift in viewpoint from 
the conventionally ómniscient to the dramatic, the internal third person, and the interior 
narrative parallels the thematic shift, By the end, the Victorian novel has become modern. 

--5.5. 


Е. M. Forster 


201. Berman, Jeffrey. Forster’s Other Cave: Тһе Platonic Structure of THE MA- 
CHINE STOPS, Extrap, 17:2, May 1976, 172-81. Forster rejected H. G. Wells's utopia 
and turned to the “Myth of the Cave" section in Plato's Republic to fashion his own 
subterranean, planet-wide cave that constitutes the hellish civilization in which his in- 
tellectually self-deceived, emotionally sterile characters dwell before the machine stops. 
But in its vision of a joyous reconciliation of mind and body Forster's novella reveals 
an un-Platonic union of the material and spiritual Тһе possibility that the world of 
time and space will unite with that of transcendence thus stands in marked contrast to 
the more troubled visions of Forster's novels. —W.R. 


John Fowles 
202. Berets, Robert. THE MAGUS: A Study іп the Creation of a Personal Myth, TCL, 
19:2, Apr. 1973, 89-98. This novel is an unresolved labyrinth that Fowles continually 
manipulates, at the expense of structural unity, in order to establish a personal myth 
with which to order life. Nicholas, the protagonist, acts like both Daedalus and the 
minotaur because he must understand his own predicament yet view the experience as 
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if he himself were the creator of this environment. Thus the novel constructs an individ- 
ual myth by which one person finds meaning in his existence. The novel is concerned 
not with all people but with the elect few who can create meaning in their lives.—S.S. 


Graham Greene 
203. Brock, D. Heywood, and James M. Welsh. Graham Greene and the Structure of 
Salvation, Rena, 27:1, Aut. 1974, 31-9. The Power and the Glory (1940) anticipated the 
social responsibility that Christianity in general and Catholicism in particular have 
embraced some 25 years after the novel was published. Some critics refuse to recognize 
its intrinsic merit and dismiss it as religious propaganda, but they confuse art and 
propaganda. Greene criticizes both the Church and the revolutionary society in which 
it is set, though in this novel of spiritual rejuvenation the personal level is paramount. 
Greene's novel is a superb artistic effort by “а modern Christian humanist who, through 
his art, not just his dogma," attempts "to justify the ways of God to modern" humanity 
“Бу vividly and cogently portraying the ineffability and the omnipresence of Grace." 2 
—G.A.C. 


D. H. Lawrence 
204. Janik, Del Ivan. Toward “Thingness”: Cezanne's Painting and Lawrence’s Poetry, 
TCL, 19:2, Apr. 1973, 119-28. Lawrence's essays Art and Morality (1925) and Introdnc- 
tion to These Paintings (1929) describe Lawrence's poetic development as they consider 
Cezanne. Both essays insist on the importance of immediacy and intuition, By 1929 
Lawrence called intuitive awareness absolutely essential to creativity. In his poetry he 
tried to transcend commonplace responses to the world, ignore traditional assumptions, 
and portray а subject’s "thingness" or non-visual presence. То this end he abandoned 
conventional meter, rhythm, rhyme, and diction. —S.S. 


Richard Moorcock 


205. Willett, Ralph. Moorcock’s Achievement and Promise in the Jerry Cornelius Books, 
S-FS, 3:1, Mar. 1976, 75-9. Moorcock lacks Burroughs's accurate and devastating satire, 
and his verbal experiments have been less radical, but both are basically dissatisfied with 
presenting space and time linearly, have a surreal sense of co-existing multiple worlds, 
and emphasize apocalyptic disaster. The modern techniques in Moorcock’s Cornelius 
books (The Final Programme, 1968; The Chinese Agent, 1970; The Nature of the 
Catastrophe, 1971; A Cure for Cancer, 1971; The English Assassin, 1972; An Alien 
Heat, 1972; and The Hollow Lands, 1974) and the seriousness and control in An Alien 
Heat, make Moorcock one of Britain’s most promising novelists. Yet despair and nihilism 
lie beneath the surface in his later novels. —W.R. 


Frederick Rolfe 
206. Jones, С. P. Frederick Rolfe’s Papal Dream, Mosaic, 7:2, Win. 1974, 109-22. In 
Rolfe’s Hadrian the Seventh (1904), three modes of dreamlike experience may be 
distinguished: the persona’s personal dream; the public dream that arises from and 
complements the personal dream; and the artistic dream, from which vantage point the 
whole structure can be seen as ironic and illusionary, modifying the sensationalism and 
the speculativeness in the former two substantive dream elements. Naive daydreaming 
is evident, but the compensatory confessional of the public dream and the tacit reserva- 
tions of the ironic dream-vision preserve the author’s controlling mechanism for detach- 
ment and objectivity. —D.J.M. 


Evelyn Waugh 
207. Joost, Nicholas. A HANDFUL OF DUST: Evelyn Waugh and the Novel of 
Manners, PLL, 12:2, Sp. 1976, 177-96. Waugh is essentially a novelist of manners 
whose world view became evident only in this complex and mature work, which is in 
the tradition of Austen and James. Waugh relates England’s decay objectively and 
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economically, relying especially on allusions to T. S. Eliot, Camelot, the City of God, 
“English Gothic," Proust, and Dickens. Waugh's allusions urge the reader to penetrate 
beyond his characters! manners and to recognize differences and similarities between 
past and present, and they show how inadequate Victorian norms are in 20th-cenutry 
England. | —S.S. 


Н. С. Wells 
208. Hughes, David Y. Bergonzi and After in the Criticism of Wells’s SF, S-FS, 3:2, 
July 1976, 165-74 (rev.-art.). Bernard Bergonzi's The Early Н. С. Wells: А Study of the 
Scientific Romances (1961), Mark В. Hillegas’s The Future as Nightmare: Н. С. Wells 
and the Anti-utopians (1967), Patrick Parrinder's H. G. Wells (1970), Robert Philmus's 
Into the Unknown: The Evolution of Science Fiction from Francis Godwin to H. G. 
Wells (1970), Norman and Jeanne MacKenzie's H. С. Wells: A Biography (1973), and 
Н. С. Wells: А Collection of Critical Essays (ed., Bernard Bergonzi, Prentice-Hall, 
1976) are the most important books on Wells in the last 15 years. —W.R. 


209. Eisenstein, Alex. THE TIME MACHINE and the End of Man, S-FS, 3:2, July 
1976, 161-5. Wells frenquently recapitulated and refined his major ideas, mining old 
essays for new story material or refashioning one tale's elements in another. In Тһе 
Man of the Year Million (an essay, 1893) and The War of the Worlds Wells outlined 
one model for humanity's ultimate evolution. In both works, the higher intelligence 
culminates in a globular entity. The Time Machine is an inversion of The Man of the 
Year Million for the last human descendant resembles a giant, mindless polyp about the 
size of a human head. Wells uses the same emblem to represent mentality's zenith and 
its nadir; the opposition of head and stomach, of mind and body, is fused in this one 
corporeal form. In Wells's iconography, it stands for the ultimate degeneration, whether 
of mind or body. —W.R. 


Charles Williams | 
210. Bolling, Douglass. Imagery of Light and Darkness in Charles Williams’ MANY 
DIMENSIONS, BSUF, 14:4, Aut. 1973, 69-73. This novel’s climactic scene (Chloe's 
immolation in the stone of Suleiman) contains complex symbolism and darkness and 
light imagery. The union of Chloe's lightness and the stone's darkness conveys the 
novel's theme: "the co-inherence of natural and supernatural, the material and spiritual 
realms." The scene's thematic importance is reinforced by recurring images and symbols 
throughout the novel. —P.R.R. 


211. Holder, Robert C. Art and Artist in the Fiction of Charles Williams, Rena, 27:2, 
Win. 1975, 81-7. The artist in Williams's novels differs sharply from other 20th-century 
portraits of the artist by Joyce, Huxley, Gide, and Mann. Understanding this prob- 
lematic figure in modern fiction helps clarify his two best but most difficult and obscure 
works, All Hallow’s Eve and Descent Into Hell. Williams's artist, a figure capable of 
broad intuitive perception, does not symbolize isolation. Through art the artist helps to 
shape and unify the human community. Тһе artist's vision encompasses good and evil, 
and its function is to express Williams's broadly Christian doctrine. —G.A.C. 


Virginia Woolf 
212. Yu, Sau-Ling Cynthia. The Fable of FLUSH, VWM, No. 3, Sp. 1975, 7-8. As 
do the animal fables in the 2,000-year-old Taoist book of Chuang-tzu, Woolf uses 
fantasy in this work to present serious concerns. The narratvie satirizes Victorian mores, 
but its view of the development of human consciousness is in accord with the Taoist-Zen 
tradition of the “deformity of words.” Nevertheless, Woolf also acknowledges our need 
to order our world. —E.R.V. 


213. DeSalvo, Louise А. A Textual Variant in THE VOYAGE OUT, VWM, No. 3, Sp. 
1975, 9-10. In Chapter II, the first American edition states that Rachel Vinrace is 
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thinking of Beethoven's “Ор. IIL" while the later typescript and the 1915 Duckworth 
edition read "Op. 112." A comparison of Beethoven's two works suggests that the 
allusion should be to *Op. 112," which involves two sea journeys, echoing an allusion 
to Tristan and Isolde, and reinforcing Rachel’s “brooding preoccupation with death 
associated with water." —E.R.V. 


214. Hafley, James. Another Note on Rachel and Beethoven in THE VOYAGER OUT, 
VWM, No. 4, Fall 1975, 4. Since Opus numbers are almost always written in Arabic 
rather than in Roman numerals, the allusion to "Op. III" in the first American edition 
may refer to "Op. 111" rather than to "Op. 3" or "Op. 112." Opus 111 would be 
appropriate because of its truncated structure, “its passage from violent conflict to quiet 
resignation," and its difficulty and fame. As would any young pianist, Rachel would 
yearn to play it well and would have it in mind. —E.R.V. 


215. DeSalvo, Louise, VWM, No. 5, Sp. & Sum. 1976, 3. In response to James Hafley 
[see the preceding abstract], the Е. В. Adams, Jr., copy of The Voyage Out shows that 
Woolf did alter "Opus 112” to read “Opus 111," but "Opus 112” is not an error in 
the first edition. “The differences between the American and English editions of 
Voyage are so great that one can properly speak of them as two versions of the same 
novel.” —Е.В.У. 


216. Rosenbaum, S. P. VOYAGE OUT Variant No. 2. VWM, No. 5, Sp. & Sum. 1976, 
3-4. In a letter currently at the University of Sussex, Woolf asks Saxon Sydney-Turner 
to tell her again the number of the Beethoven piano sonata that Rachel played. Woolf 
had already mailed off the corrected copy for the American edition, but she was certain 
that “Ор. 112" was not the correct number and she wanted to be certain that the forth- 
coming English edition would have the correct number. “Opus 111,” the one to which 
Woolf really meant to allude, is appropriate to the context. —E.R.V. 


217. Rose, Phyllis. Virginia Woolf and the YALE REVIEW: Material in the Beinicke 
Library, VWM, No. 2, Sp. 1974, 7-8. The Beinicke holds the typescripts and in some 
cases the galley proofs of seven of the nine articles that Wolf wrote for the Review 
between 1926 and 38. It also holds several letters from Woolf to Helen McAfee, man- 
aging editor of the Review. The létters show that Woolf knew her work's value and 
that she was concerned with making money from it. ^ ~ —E.R.V. 


Cf.: Item 279. 


General 
218. Thale, Jerome. The Making of the Edwardian Age, Mosaic, 7:2, Win. 1974, 25-43. 
The Edwardian Age. was created by Victoria's death and the turning of the century. 
Its "image" (which did not exist until 1914)—as a period characterized by luxury, extrav- 
agance, unparalleled confidence, security, and peace—was helped along by such dis- 
similar people as Kipling, Henry James, апа“ Edward Grey; and the war's darkness 
facilitated the myth of the "lost" years filled with light. Some people responded to 
the myth by pretending it did not exist; others knew about the myth but tried to rewrite 
it; and still others knew the myth was not true but wished it were. It is popular in 
fiction because it deals with details close to fiction's imaginative and moral concerns, is 
itself an imaginative construct, and is highly visible. —D.J.M. 


UNITED STATES 
I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Black 


219. Smitherman, Geneva. The Power of the Rap: The Black Idiom and the New Black 
Poetry, TCL, 19:4, Oct. 1973, 259-74. Because of its role in redefining black identity 
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and experience, black art must be functional and relevant-to-daily life yet still be the 
magic by which new Word-Magicians heal social wrongs. The current revival uses the 
black idiom, recognizing the relationship between language and culture, but the idiom's 


distinctiveness lies more in style than language perse. ` --5,5. 
СЕ: Чеш 354. 

West 
Cf.: Item 227. 


П. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Editing i 
220. Freehafer, John. Greg's Theory of Copy-Text and the Textual Criticism in the 
СЕАА Editions, SNovel, 7:3, Fall 1975, 375-90. The application of Greg's 1949 copy- 
text theory for editing English Renaissance drama (in W. W. Greg, Collected Papers, ed., 
J. C. Maxwell, Clarendon, 1966, 374-91) to 19th-century fiction, particularly the CEAA 
editions, has produced uneven results because of narrow and even faulty use of it, and 
perhaps because it is not easily. applicable when ‘several . editions. appear in an author's 
lifetime. These editions are "definitive" only in collating variants and describing pub- 
lishing history. Their textual introductions are sometimes verbose, "tendentious, illogical, 
and wrong," and the editors fail to use much evidence outside the author's work for 
their textual notes. Better editions would, result, from the publication of primary 
materials for criticism well in advance of the definitive text. қ —W.H.M. 


221. Barnes, Warner, and James T. Cox. The Center for Editions of American Authors: 
A Forum on Its Editions and Practices, SNovel, 7:3, Fall 1975, 389-90. ['The articles 
that follow this introduction provide a cross-section of opinion оп CEAA editions and give 
insight into their merits as well as principles for future textual scholarship in the novel.] 

—W.H.M. 


222. Bebb, Bruce, and Hershel Parker. Freehafer on à Greg and the CEAA: Secure Foot- 
ing and “Substantial Shortfalls,” SNovel, 7:3, Fall 1975, 391-4. Freehafer [see Item 220] 
"selectively ignores important portions" of articles he cites on CEAA editions and "regu- 
larly misuses passages he does refer to," but his best points are important and rare. 
—W.H.M. 


223. Dearing, Vinton A. Textual Criticism Today: A Brief Survey, SNovel, 7:3, Fall 
1975, 394-8. Current textual criticism follows clearly analyzable steps in determining and 
emending a copy-text, but critics may differ in the results they produce in following 
these steps. —W.H.M. 


224. McHaney, Thomas L. The porius Questions аге Seldom Raised, SNovel, 7:3, 
Fall 1975, 399-402. As one of the few serious critics of the CEAA texts, Freehafer 
[see Item 220] has helped make readers aware of textual problems generally unknown 
before 1960. . А —W.H.M. 


225. Peckham, Morse. Notes on Freehafer.and the CEAA, SNovel, 7:3, Fall 1975, 
402-4. Freehafer [see Item 220] errs (as do the CEAA editors) in thinking a definitive 
edition of a novel is possible, but he rightly complains about such a “scandal” as “ће 
lack of adequate notes for emendations." —W.H.M. 


226. Tansele, G. Thomas. Two Basic Distinctions: Тһеогу and Practice, Text and 
Apparatus, SNovel, 7:3, Fall 1975, 404-6. Critics of the CEAA editions need to 
distinguish Greg's theory from the editors' practices 'and the text of an edition from the 
apparatus associated with it. : | ; ; —W.H.M. 


Cf.: Item 10. КИЕ 
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IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Characters 


227. Meldrum, Barbara. Images of Women in Western American Literature, MQ, 17:3, 
Sp. 1976, 252-67. Three approaches to studying women in Western American literature 
are possible. Thematically, women have been portrayed as a civilizing force in an un- 
civilized environment. Archetypally, the woman, representing the East, culture, and 
femininity, has been dramatically placed in tension with the man, who is rough and very 
masculine. Historically, women have received a wide and varied treatment: as followers 
of men, as victims of men and of the environment, as conquerors, etc. One stereotype 
generally missing is the submissive wife. The Western experience often made women 
aggressive and independent. —R.C.P. 


Subjects 


228. Morrison, Louise D. The Modern Presidency: A Selected Bibliography, BBib, 30:1, 
Jan.-Mar. 1973, 10-5. [This 171-item bibliography lists fictional and scholarly works 
concerned with the modern American Presidency from 1933. It is divided into three 
major parts: Part I is an annotated list of American novels in which a President, fic- 
tional or actual, appears; Part П is an enumerative list of book-length studies and related 
articles on the office of the President, but not on specific Presidents; Part III is an 
enumerative list of critical books and related articles on political novels] --Е.С.5. 


229. Rees, Robert A. Toward a Bibliography of the BIBLE in American Literature, 
ВВ, 29:3, July-Sept. 1972, 101-8. [This 213-item partially annotated bibliography lists 
secondary source material dealing with the Bible’s influence on American literature. It 
is divided into three major sections: I. Books; II. Doctoral Dissertations and Master's 
Theses; and III. Articles, Chapters, Bibliographies, and Notes.] —E.CS. 


230. Peterson, Richard K. Indians in American Literature, BBib, 30:1, Jan.-Mar. 1973, 
42-4. [This 104-item enumerative bibliography lists secondary source material on the 
American Indian in American literature; it does not list studies or examples of Amer- 
indian literature.] --Е.С.8. 


Fiction 
Cf.: Items 10, 12, and 220-6. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Thomas Paine 
231. Williams, Michael J. Тһе 1790: The Impact of Infidelity, TPSB, 5:3, Sp./Sum. 
1976, 21-30. The Age of Reason's circulation and impact cannot be estimated accurately 
by examining only the published responses written by intellectuals. Many infidel works 
were published during the 1790's, but The Age of Reason was the only one prosecuted 
because it was circulated by Jacobins among the London poor. The political implications 
of infidelity became more pronounced during the 1790's. After Paine's work was pub- 
lished, the London Corresponding Society became openly infidel. Infidels, individually 
or as members of debating clubs, harrassed clergymen and were active in working-class 
benefit societies. When Jacobinism was suppressed, infidelity became more important as 
a way to enlighten the poor. —S.M. 


232. Aldridge, A. Owen. Thomas Paine: A Survey of Research and Criticism since 
1945, TPSB, 5:3, Sp./Sum. 1976, 5-19. [No complete edition of Paine’s works exists. 
This bibliography discusses the texts, critical problems, and sources of the primary 
material and provides an annotated listing of secondary sources under the headings: 
Economic and Political Theory, The Paine-Burke Controversy, Religion, Biography, 
Style and Esthetic Features, and International Influence.] —S.M. 
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Edward Taylor 


233. Simonetti, Francis А. Prosody as a Unifying Element in *HUSWIFERY," BSUF, 
14:4, Aut. 1973, 30-1. An intricate pattern of repeated rhymes and assonance provides 
Taylor's poem with an aural unity that reinforces its images and symbols of humanity's 
unity with God. —P.R.R. 


Royall Tyler 
234. Borkat, Roberta F. S. Lord Chesterfield Meets Yankee Doodle: Royall Tyler's 
THE CONTRAST, MQ, 17:4, Sum. 1976, 436-9. Although Tyler tries to distinguish 
the American character from the British, he paradoxically identifies it with sentimental- 
ism, a British ideal. Maria Van Rough, the heroine, reads British sentimental novels and 
becomes a sentimentalist. Billy Dimple follows Lord Chesterfield. Jonathan, the Yankee 
stereotype, resembles the lovable, honest country man in sentimental British literature. 
Colonel Manley is Tyler's American version of Richardson's sentimental hero, and his 
sister Charlotte is a. frivolous coquette similar to the heartless gossips in Sheridan's School 
for Scandal. —R.C.P. 


General 
235. Kay, Carol McGinnis, and Donald Kay. American Literary Periodicals from 1790 
to 1830, BBib, 29:4, Oct.-Dec. 1972, 126-7, 139. [This 53-item annotated bibliography 
lists primary and secondary source material concerned with American literary periodicals 
published between 1790 and 1830.] —E.CS. 


236. Sterne, Madeleine B. Brissot de Warville and the Franco-American Press, SB, 29, 
1976, 362-72. Although Joseph Nancrede’s 1788 English translation of Brissot’s De la 
France et des Etats-Unis (1787) was never published (there had been one previous Eng- 
lish translation), Nancrede remained part of a group interested in spreading Brissot’s ideas 
in America; as late as 1794 the poet Joel Barlow was able to publish a third translation. 

—G.T.T. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


237. Neufeldt, Leonard. The Vital Mind: Emerson’s Epistemology, PQ, 50:2, Apr. 
1971, 253-70. For Emerson, knowing is a movement from inchoate beginnings to 
dynamic forms. An aboriginal engagement with the world is the basis for knowledge, 
which then unfolds through the pre-personal or pre-reflexive and the personal or con- 
scious stages. Insight fuels the metamorphosis from experiencing to thoughts. Exfoliation 
of thought is a continuous organic process. The genesis of new knowledge is both dis- 
junctive and constructive. Language comes into being simultaneously with thought, and 
‚ every authentic thinking act implies the creation of metaphors. The incarnation and ful- 
fillment of thinking is expression, but language should be motivated to discover new 
knowledge rather than a fixity or a permanent product of thinking. “Emerson’s episte- 
mology ends as an argument for 'the vital mind.' " —E.R.V. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Cf.: Item 272. 


Herman Melville 
238. Parker, Hershel. Evidences for “Late Insertions” in Melville’s Works, SNovel, 7:3, 
Fall 1975, 407-24. Leon Howard is correct in arguing that Melville regularly inserted 
passages in his books at the latest stages (Herman Melville: A Biography, U. of Ca., 
1951) Тһе unfinished Ms of Billy Budd, Sailor provides the best evidence for such 
insertions, although critics have overlooked their interpretive value. Correspondence 
suggests that Melville, not his London publisher Murray, desired the late additions to 
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Турге. Correspondence corrected by other external evidence helps identify late passages 
in Mardi but not in Moby-Dick. Only provocative but unverifiable guesses are possible 
for passages suspected as late in Redburn and The Confidence-Man. Only careful use 
of evidence provides sound conclusions. —W.H.M. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


239. Pollin, Burton R. Poe as Edward S. T. Grey, BSUF, 14:3, Sum. 1973, 44-6. Poe 
used the initials of his pseudonym as early-as 1845 іп two advertisements in the Broad- 
way Journal; this early use further supports the theory that Poe was the model for the 
nameless protagonist in Frances Sargent Osgood's 1845 story Ida Grey. The name may 
have been constructed from Coleridge's initials and Henry Hirst’s poem, Everard Grey, 
which Poe admired. Уу —P.R.R. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


240. Geary, Susan. Mrs. Stowe’s Income from the Serial Version of UNCLE TOM'S 
CABIN, SB, 29, 1976, 280-2. A Pioneer Editor, a biography of Gamaliel Bailey, in the 
Atlantic Monthly (17, 1866) states that he paid Harriet Beecher Stowe $400 for serializ- 
ing her novel in the National Era in 1851-2. —G.T.T. 


John Cleve Syimmes 
241. Mullen, Richard D. Тһе Authorship of SYMZONIA, S-FS, 3:1, Mar. 1976, 98-9. 
Symzonia by "Captain Adam Seaborn" seems to be universally regarded in science-fiction 
circles as a document in Captain John Cleve Symmes's campaign to win public and 
governmental support for a polar expedition to test his hollow-earth theory. But its 
authorship, its reception, and its literary relationship to Symmes's work should be 
investigated. —W.R. 


; Henry David Thoreau 
Cf.: Item 278. 


Walt Whitman 
242. Martin, Robert К. Whitman’s THE SLEEPERS, 33-35, Expl, 33:2, Oct. 1974, 
Пет 13. Critics pay too little attention to these critical lines and particularly to the 
French words which demonstrate the poem's relationships to Whitman's larger themes. 
Scully Bradley and Harold Blodgett, in their “Critical Edition" of Leaves of Grass, are 
somewhat misleading, although right in general when they say that Whitman “ ‘subtly 
suggests the pleasures of erotic participation.' " But they misinterpret the French, and 
thus lose much of the sense. In 1. 34 “ ‘douceurs’ ” means “sweets” or candies апа 
implies delight. The theme of hiding is explicit in 1. 35, with “ ‘Cache and cache again’ ”; 
Bradley and Blodgett misinterpret *'cache'" as a noun meaning a "hiding place." Jt 
refers to the verb "to hide" and specifically to the game known in French as “сасһе- 
cache" or "hide-and-seek." Тһе game metaphor is appropriate to the imagery of these 
lines. —P.F.H. 


243. Girgus, Sam B. Culture and Post-Culture in Walt Whitman, CentR, 18:4, Fall 
1974, 392-410. A dialectic between revolutionary and traditional liberal forces.is dis- 
cernible in Whitman's writing. Reflecting "post-culture" attitudes are his practical 
strategies, best exemplified in his catalogues and reflective of radical egalitarianism, and 
his use of sex as a way of countering death, a view presented today by Norman O. 
Brown in Life Against Death: The Psychoanalytic Meaning of History (Vintage, 1959). 
Whitman's view of "culture" is much like Matthew Arnold's, though Whitman accom- 
modates in it the need for change.: : —L.B.H. 
- Fiction 
244. Current-Garcia, Eugene. Soundings and Alarums: The Beginnings of Short Fiction 


Pop gy aot 
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in America, MQ, 17:4, Sum. 1976, 311-28. The magazine and the sbort story grew up 
together in the U.S. By 1820 100 magazines had appeared and disappeared, having 
printed hundreds of short stories. Although condemned as a debaucher of youth, fiction 
gained more and more readers. Moral exhortation masked its sensational plots, and 
most fiction writers published anonymously. Gradually the writers worked more and 
more native materials into their stories, but they lacked the artistic skills needed to 
produce good art. Irving’s Sketch Book marked a turning point from primitivism toward 
the promise of artistic maturity. —R.C.P. 


General 


245. Barnes, James J. John Miller: First Transatlantic Publisher's Agent, SB, 29, 1976, 
373-9. Beginning in 1820 Miller served as the English agent for the Philadelphia pub- 
lisher Mathew Carey, securing for a fee the advance sheets of British works and copies 
of selected books to be imported and resold by Carey. The Miller-Carey relationship 
"established a pattern for others on both sides of the Atlantic." —G.T.T. 


Cf.: Item 235. 


ҮП. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Ambrose Bierce 
СЕ: Item 331. . 
Stephen Crane 
246. Mayer. Charles W. Social Forms vs. Human Brotherhood in Crane’s THE MON- 
STER, BSUF, 14:3, Sum. 1973, 29-37. Crane's story explores the conflict between 
individual idealism and social conformity. Most citizens of the story’s town play 
imitative, ritualized roles, but two men do not assume social masks. Henry Johnson is 
а black man whose roles are dictated to him and who has, therefore, never been locked 
into one role; and Dr. Trescott thinks social order should be “based on vision instead 
of blind fear." 'They demonstrate that to achieve understanding people must realize 


that individuals are interdependent and must resist the comfort of prescribed social roles. 
—P.R.R. 


Emily Dickinson 


247. Walz, Lawrence A. Dickinson’s SUMMER HAS TWO BEGINNINGS, Expl, 
33:2, Oct. 1974, Item 16. Dickinson’s poem (Johnson # 1422) may seem to be little 
more than a series of pleasantries about summer, with a rather puzzling and apparently 
irrelevant final line. Once we perceive this line’s relevance, however, the poem’s serious- 
ness and subtlety become evident. Summer has two beginnings in that it “begins” in 
June but also begins “Affectingly” in October; it is renewed in the beholder’s memory, 
when, in seeing it fade, he remembers its beauty. Thus there is a “real” summer and a 
summer of the mind. —P.F.H. 


Mary Baker Eddy 
248. Sowd, David. The Dusky Genius of Mary Baker Eddy, BSUF, 14:3, Sum. 1973, 
38-43. Eddy's Christian Science shares some of the Transcendental Movement's idealism 
and optimism (though in a simplified and naive form), but the two are separated philo- 
sophically by the horrors of the Civil War and post-war commercialism. She tried to be 
friends with the Trancendentalists, but Emerson elected her and Bronson Alcott was 
merely polite. —Р.В.В. 


William Dean Howells 
СЕ: Item 336. 


William James 
СЕ: Item 270. 
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James Hammond Trumbull 


249. French, Bryant Morey. James Hammond Trumbull’s Alternative Chapter: Mottoes 
for THE GILDED AGE, PQ, 50:2, Apr. 1971, 271-80. [This article prints the chapter 
mottoes and their translations that were not published in the 1899 and subsequent 
editions of the novel] —E.R.V. 


Mark Twain 
250. Coard, Robert L, Tom Sawyer, Sturdy Centenarian, МО, 17:4, Sum. 1976, 329-49. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (1576) deserves a centennial celebration. The novel 
suffers from weaknesses in plot, characterization, and diction, yet it is at least as good 
as other books about boyhood. Hughes's Tom Brown's Schooldays and Aldrich's The 
Story of а Bad Boy (1869) influenced Twain's novel, especially the bad-boy concept. 
Eggleston's The Hoosier School-Boy (1883) can be compared profitably with Tom Sawyer, 
and Tarkington's Penrod (1914), heavily influenced by Tom Sawyer, supplies another 
vantage point from which to measure the novel's greatness, Twain's story having caught 
something of the boy's view and something of life's beauty and terror. Though the 
psychological focus in Salinger's The Catcher in the Rye (1951) is more acute, Tom 
Sawyer is richer and more variegated. —R.C.P. 


251. Gribben, Alan. How Tom Sawyer Played Robin Hood “Ву the Book," ELN, 13:3, 
Mar. 1976, 201-4. Tom Sawyer’s “book” by which he plays Robin Hood with Joe is 
Joseph Cundall’s Robin Hood and His Merry Foresters (1841); Tom cites many phrases 
from it verbatim. Тһе book underwent at least ten printings between 1842 and 76. 

—P.B.T. 


Cf.: Item 249. 


Charles Dudley Warner 
СЕ: Item 249, 


PUCK 
252. Eid, Leroy V. PUCK and the Irish: *The One American Idea," Eire, 11:2, Sum. 
1976, 18-35. The editorials and cartoons in Puck in the last two decades of the 19th 
century show that the editors consistently opposed Irish Catholic efforts to run Amer- 
ican cities and to secure public money for parochial schools. Тһе magazine also por- 
trayed “shanty” Irish servants as domineering, rough, nosey characters. Puck was 
politically effective in opposing Irish organizations. —M.T. 


УШ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


James Agee 
253. Kramer, Victor A. “Religion at its Deepest Intensity": The Stasis of Agee’s THE 
MORNING WATCH, Rena, 27:4, Sum. 1975, 221-30. This work traces the maturing 
of its 12-year-old hero, Richard, emphasizing more the immediacy of what is experienced 
than the change. The novella is successful because it focuses on a pinnacle of religious 
fervor that the reader senses must inevitably diminish. Agee is most concerned with 
evoking the complex emotion of particular imagined moments, a high point in Richard's 
life. Richard is not aware of the vast differences between what he has attempted to 
experience and what has actually happened. —G.A.C. 


Nelson Algren 
284. Studing, Richard. A Nelson Algren Checklist, TCL, 19:1, Jan. 1973, 27-39. [This 
unannotated bibliography lists 269 publications by Aleren (including books, stories, 
poems, and reviews) and 93 critical items (hooks, parts of books, reviews, and news- 
paper accounts) through 1970.] —S.S. 
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David Antin 


255. Alpert, Barry. Post-Modern Oral Poetry: Buckminster Fuller, John Cage, and 
David Antin, Bound, 3:3, Sp. 1975, 665-81. "Antin's entrance into the ‘primitive’ 
realm of oral poetry synthesizes the advances of his immediate predecessors and 
progresses quite a bit further." His art is similar in some ways to Fuller's and Cage's. 
Before he arrived at his recent talk poetry, Antin went through several stages of artistic 
development, such as writing fiction and image poetry, and performing collaborative 
pieces with his wife. —].W. 
Isaac Asimov 
256. Elkins, Charles. Asimov’s FOUNDATION Novels: Historical Materialism Dis- 
torted into Cyclical Psycho-History, S-FS, 3:1, Mar. 1976, 26-36. Asimov’s trilogy 
endures because of its fatalistic view that except for an elite, people are ignorant counters 
gripped by an idea that stands over them as universal, immutable, external law. His 
picture of the future reflects the material and historical situation from which the works 
arose: the people’s alienation in modern bourgeois society. In reading these novels, we 
experience the fatalism that in a Marxist analysis, flows from our own alienation in 
society and our sense of impotence in facing problems we cannot understand and thus 
have to trust a techno-bureaucratic elite to solve. —W.R. 


John Barth 
257. Hinden, Michael. LOST IN THE FUNHOUSE: Bath's Use of the Recent Past, 
TCL, 19:2, Apr. 1973, 107-18. Тһе monologist's plight in this novel reflects the plight 
of his age, which has almost played itself out without having achieved anything. Barth 
intimates that our search for moral and aesthetic truth has destroyed our capacity for 
zest by making thought self-conscious and historical. The novel embodies Barth's 
thoughts on the contemporary writer’s plight as expressed in his essay, The Literature of 
Exhaustion. The novel simultaneously uses modernist techniques and shows their deple- 
tion. Barth challenges writers to free themselves from the recent past. —SS. 


Saul Bellow 
258. Cushman, Keith. Mr. Bellows SAMMLER: The Evolution of a Contemporary 
Text, SNovel, 7:3, Fall 1975, 425-44. The fragments and versions of Mr. Sammler’s 
Planet are a rich source for studying various textual problems. An economical reviser, 
Bellow kept a few passages intact from the earliest Pawlyk holograph fragments (the. 
hero’s name was then Pawlyk) through notebooks, typescripts, and the Atlantic serial 
version (Nov. and Dec. 1969) to the final Viking edition (1970). Between the two 
printed versions, Bellow accepted sound revisions suggested by Edward Shils, although 
a few inconsistencies also result. His careful revisions make the Viking edition the best 
version and show how Bellow succeeded in enriching his art to do justice to his complex 
themes. —W.H.M. 


259. Giannone, Richard. Saul Bellow's Idea of Self: A Reading of SEIZE THE DAY, 
Rena, 27:4, Sum. 1975, 193-205. Bellow's characters lack dignity. Feeling, purpose, 
and human contact are missing from their lives. Improverished images of humanity— 
"the isolate, the alien, the dangling man, the schlemiel, the solipsist, the self-hater"— 
express the condition of our time for Bellow. In this work form embodies his critique. 
The heart’s ultimate need to survive creates а lonesomeness that nothing in the outer 
world can assuage. In the end the novel creates the sense that the human self is some- 
thing: "it is not a god; nor is it a void; it is something formed within." —G.A.C. 


260. Harris, James Neil. One Critical Approach to MR. SAMMLER'S PLANET, TCL, 
18:4, Oct. 1972, 235-50. 'This novel is concerned with acquiring religious faith, with 
Sammler's final epiphany reflecting Bellow's struggles as an artist. Herzog became 
reconciled to a universal law, a "modest" truth, but Sammler's quest is for the ultimate 
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sacredness. То reconcile faith's paradoxical nature, Bellow uses irony extensively. 
Herzog was primarily concerned with explaining, but Sammler wants to distinguish things 
already explained. Sammler is himself an ironic concept until the novel’s end, when he 
becomes Bellow in one of the novel's many paradoxes. --5.5. 


261. Richmond, Lee 1. Тһе Maladroit, The Medico, and the Magician: Saul Bellow's 
SEIZE THE DAY, TCL, 19:1, Jan. 1973, 15-26. This novel is Bellow's most com- 
pelling study of the fumbling "self in transition," searching for identity in a chaotic 
world. Dr. Tamkin, the “magician,” is the novel’s nexus, indispensable to Tommy Wil- 
helm's emerging consciousness of alternatives to defeat and disillusion. Tamkin is an 
archetypal Shaman, a benevolent adviser with powerful psychological influence over 
Tommy's spiritual impotence. Тһе ambiguity of this healing quack, this benevolent 
soldier of fortune, adds to the novel's richness and is the key to its meaning. --5.8. 


262. Sicherman, Carol М. Bellows SEIZE THE DAY: Reverberations and Hollow 
Sounds, STwenC, No. 15, Sp. 1975, 1-31. Tamkin’s portentous and vacuous poem and 
Tommy Wilhelm's inability to talk meaningfully with his father in Bellow's novel exemp- 
Шу the theme that the breakdown of language is a common bond among people. Human 
isolation is organized around the poetic idea of seizing the day: middle-aged Tommy's 
protracted adolescence and his father's wearing an unseemly shirt from a college shop 
disrupt the novel’s celebration of youth; Tommy's hearing birds and bees in the changing 
numbers of a broker's board is its rapport with nature; and Tommy’s furtive affair with 
Olive is its natural sex in the spring. The motif of seizing the day and literary allusions 
contrast with New York's barren, incommunicative speech and are part of the ironic 
juxtapositions and the theme. —J.W.H. 


Paul Blackburn 
263. Eshleman, Clayton. The Gull Wall, Bound, 3:3, Sp. 1975, 761-73. [As a poet, 
Eshleman owes a lot to his close friend Blackburn. Eshleman reminisces about Black- 
burn’s life, partly in poetry, and comments on Blackburn’s art. The gull is not only a 
central image in his friend’s lyrics; it is also “the presence of God in Blackburn’s body 
of writing.” ] —J.W. 


William S. Burroughs 
264. Rushing, Lynda Lee. William S. Burroughs: A Bibliography, BBib, 29:3, July- 
Sept. 1972, 87-92. [This 257-item enumerative bibliography lists primary and secondary 
source material for Burroughs. Part A, Works by Burroughs, is arranged under the 
following headings: Books in English, Stories and Essays, Miscellaneous, and Books in 
Other Languages (Danish, French, German, Italian, Japanese, Swedish, and Norse). 
Part B, Works about Burroughs, is arranged under the following headings: In Books, 
Essays, Book Reviews, and Letters.] —E.C.S. 


Cf.: Item 205. 


John Cage 
Cf.: Item 255. 


Willa Cather 
265. Brunauer, Dalma H. The Problem of Point of View in A LOST LADY, Rena, 
28:1, Aut. 1975, 47-52. Critics have made factual mistakes about and basically mis- 
interpreted А. Lost Lady. They say the ending is faulty, that Cather was a prude, and 
that the character Niel Herbert is the author's mouthpiece. All three are related to 
point of view, that is, Niel Herbert's role as observer. Prudery prevents Niel from ad- 
mitting to himself that he has always loved Marian Forrester. Cather, an accomplished 
master of fictional techniques, knew exactly the effect she wished to achieve and how to 
create it. In Neil (whose name comes from a root meaning scorn), she fashioned an ob- 
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server who would be an effective foil to the lovely Mrs. Forrester; and she succeeded 
admirably. —G.A.C. 


266. Hamner, Eugenie Lambert. Affirmations in Willa Cather’s A LOST LADY, MQ, 
17:3, Sp. 1976, 245-51. Applauded for its artistry but censured for its gloomy theme, 
the novel contains affirmations that counteract its decay, degeneration, and decline. In 
casually developed scenes, the central characters—Mr. and Mrs. Forrester and Peters— 
rise and fall, physically, materially, and spiritually, thereby dramatizing the decline of 
the pioneer era in the Midwest. The novel’s underlying movement from generation to 
generation is especially highlighted by Cather’s reliance on young Herbert as her third- 
person narrator. His innocence destroyed by two Jamesian recognition scenes involving 
Mrs. Forrester, Herbert moves from weary contempt to affirmation and to an increas- 
ingly discriminating vision. —R.C.P. 


267. Helmick, Evelyn Thomas. The Broken World: Medievalism in A LOST LADY, 
Rena, 28:1, Aut. 1975, 39-46. In this work, Captain Forrester is a kind of medieval 
king, the railroad builders are his knights, and his wife Marian is a "lost lady." Тһе 
allegory marks the transition from the heroic age to the age of lesser people in the U.S. 
Like the world view in the Middle Ages, Cather's concept of civilization held that an 
ideal order was the true reality. Her frontier age, like the chivalric age fastened on an 
ideal that could not survive the disappearance of heroes who briefly attained the power 
of consciousness. While they prevailed they were inspired by the lady who symbolized 
the female principles so necessary for either a fully-developed individual or a successful 
society. The lost lady's eventual failure allegorizes the concept of civilization in Arthur's 
time—a broken world. —G.A.C. 


268. Roulston, Robert. The Contrapuntal Complexity of Willa Cather's THE SONG 
OF THE LARK, MQ, 17:4, Summer 1976, 350-68. Ostensibly a Bildungsroman that 
scems to be rather crudely constructed, this novel is actually shaped by recurring themes 
that undergo permutations similar to the process whereby Wagner's leitmotifs are trans- 
formed into new musical phases. Тһе novel's opening paragraphs introduce many of 
the book's 16 different thematic couplings. The theme of heroic striving vs. mediocrity 
supports the main narrative line and reaches into many other interstices of the work 
through juxtaposition and antithesis. From these interweavings and modulations, Cather 
develops tension and paradoxes. The central paradox that holds the novel's polarities 
together is that art, a positive and absolute good, may be produced by unattractive 
behavior. —R.C.P. 


269. Borgman, Paul Тһе Dialectic of Willa Cather's Moral Vision, Rena, 27:3, Sp. 
1975, 145-59. A schematic outline of Cather's moral vision suggests the dialectic of 
hope-faith-love. [A preface includes a glance at each of Cather’s works. The first four 
—Alexanders Bridge (1912), O Pioneers (1913), Song of the Lark (1915), and My 
Antonia (1918)—and the last—Sapphira and the Slave Girl (1940)— are discussed in 
detail in order to demonstrate "the suitability, value, and method of this approach."] 

—G.A.C. 


270. Curtin, William M. Willa Cather and ТНЕ VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPE- 
RIENCE, Rena, 27:3, Sp. 1975, 115-23. In a writer as unique as Cather one influence 
is seldom pre-eminent, yet her apprenticeship coincided with William James's dominant 
influence on her whole generation. The specific ideas he discussed in Varieties provide 
a valid historical basis for considering the religious experience in her novels. Her art 
seems to aim at an emotional experience, which creates noetic knowledge and ineffable 
feelings. —G.A.C. 


271. McLay, Catherine M. Religion in the Novels of Willa Cather, Rena, 27:3, Sp. 1975, 
125-44. Cather searched for order and meaning, for stability and eternal values in the 
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midst of life's flux and change. In early novels she finds order and meaning in nature 
and the land, which generate a sense of religious fulfillment. Her middle novels turn 
for their inspiration to art's order, already treated in the early short stories. In her later 
novels, especially My Mortal Enemy, Death Comes for the Archbiship, and Shadows on 
the Rock, she attempts to reach for the certitude and faith of religion as expressed in 
Catholicism. Her spiritual quest continued until death resolved her final doubts.—G.A.C. 


272. Murphy, John J. Willa Cather and Hawthorne: Significant Resemblances, Rena, 
27:3, Sp. 1975, 161-75. Although Cather seldom mentioned Hawthorne, she read his 
work extensively and was especially fond of The Scarlet Letter. Both used the Fall of 
Man in their fiction, associating it with both hope and disappointment in new beginnings. 
Their characters share identification crises in searching for cultural traditions and dis- 
covering their place in human history. The search for cultural balance, between the old 
and the new, Europe and America, directed both novelists toward religion as a subject. 

—G.A.C. 


Robert Creeley 

273, Paul, Sherman. A Letter on Rosenthal’s “Problems of Robert Creeley,” Bound, 3:3, 
Sp. 1975, 747-60. In his review (Problems of Robert Creeley, Parnassus, 2:1, Fall/ Win. 
1973, 205-14 [AES, 19:6, Feb. 1976, 1830]) M. L. Rosenthal shows that he is unable 
to appreciate the essential change introduced by the projectivist poets, whose art 
demands a completely new approach. Creeley’s and the projectivists’ poetry insist on 
temporal process and continuity, as can be secn in Creeley's Pieces and A Day Book. 

—J.W. 


H. D. 
274, Scupham, Peter. H. D., Agenda, 12:3, Fall 1974, 40-4 (rev.-art., Trilogy, Carcanet 
Press, n. d.) Section one, The Walls Do Not Fall announces the threat-of-violence 
theme and the sense of a shared destruction through archetypal images and Egyptian and 
Christian religious symbolism. Section two, Tribute to the Angels, combines arcane ele- 
ments derived from Revelation and simple, direct images of death and resurrection. Sec- 
tion three, The Flowering of the Rod, brings the work to reconciliation through dedication 
to spiritual truth imaged in Mary Magdalene's anointing Christ's feet. --Е.С.5. 


Theodore Dreiser 
275. McDonald, James L. Dreiser’s Artistry: Two Letters from AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY, DN, 7:2, Fall 1976, 2-6. The letters Griffith receives from Sondra and 
Roberta (Chap. 42) provide a pivotal section of the novel. They characterize the two 
women, reveal Clyde’s increasing callowness and naiveté, and complicate his guilt. The 
letters dramatize the juxtaposition of the worlds of wealth and the lower classes: the 
differences are made explicit through diction, rhythm, emphasis, and tone. Caught 
between a world he cannot understand and a world he has outgrown, Clyde is only 
dimly aware of his motives, abilities, and responsibilities. Society can, to people like 
Clyde, be cruel, arbitrary, and outlandish. —D.J.M. 


276. Rose, Alan Henry. Dreiser’s Satanic Mills: Religious Imagery in AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY, DN, 7:1, Sp. 1976, 5-8. Much of this novel's power derives from Dreiser’s 
innovative use of vivid, almost Medieval images of hell and damnation: the irony's real 
force lies in the hellish descriptions of the protagonist’s vulnerability to industrialized 
society's deathly forces. In form, language, imagery, and symbolism, manifestations of 
suffering read like a sermon on hell’s agonies. —D.J.M. 


277. Morsberger, Robert E. Dreiser’s Frivolous Sal, DN, 7:1, Sp. 1976, 9-14. Dreiser’s 
sentimental side may explain why he permitted Twentieth Century Fox to turn My 
Brother Paul into a glossy musical entitled My Gal Sal. Though the picture uses much 
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of Paul's music, it is a slick, genteel treatment of Paul Dresser's real life story and 
resembles Dreiser's My Brother Paul only superficially. —DJ.M. 


278. Graham, D. B. Dreiser and Thoreau: An Early Influence, DN, 7:1, Sp. 1976, 1-4. 
"Sources" for The Shining Slave Makers (1901) include Sir John Lubbock's Bees and 
Wasps, a Record of Observations on the Habits of Social Hymenoptera (1872) and, 
more importantly, the chapter "Brute Neighbours" in Walden. In Thoreau's work and in 
Dreiser's a human observer watches a deadly battle of ants, analogies between ants and 
humans are established, and the fierceness of the fighting affects the observers. But 
Thoreau uses the ants satirically, producing a mock-epic, whereas Dreiser sees the war 
as the worst of human follies and as an opportunity for personal and tribal loyalty—a 
paradoxical example of positives in a setting of elemental struggle for survival.—D.J.M. 


279. Moers, Ellen. Virginia Woolf on Dreiser, DN, 7:2, Fall 1976, 7-9. Woolf’s A 
Real American, a review of Dreiser's Free and Other Stories and Twelve Men in the 
Times Literary Supplement (Aug. 21, 1919), deserves notice if only because of Woolf's 
fledgling, but accurate, critical acumen in recognizing Dreiser's promising talent. “ “Не 
is not himself by any means a great writer, but he may be the stuff from which, in 
another hundred years or so, great writers will be born.’ " [The essay is printed.}—D.J.M. 


280. Rusch, Frederic E. A Dreiser Checklist, 1975, DN, 7:2, Fall 1976, 10-6. [This list 
covers work on Dreiser in 1975 and some publications omitted from previous check 
lists. Except for items mentioned in The Dreiser Newsletter, Dissertations Abstracts 
International, and Masters Asbtracts, new publications are annotated. Reprints are not 
annotated unless they contain new material.] —DJ.M. 


СЕ: Item 154. 


Philip Jose Farmer 


281. Таппопе, Claudia. VENUS ON THE HALF SHELL as Structuralist Activity, 
Extrap, 17:2, May 1976, 110-7. Recurrent motifs in this work demonstrate a self- 
reflexive viewpoint: the novel is a maze of structures that mirror other structures, It 
embraces the structuralist view that the important thing is not tbe end, the result of a 
construct, a life, or a world; instead, the act of structuring, the process becomes the 
end. Looking at this work from a structuralist perspective, one can see details and a 
viewpoint that unify this seemingly episodic work. —W.R. 


William Faulkner 
282. Burroughs, Franklin G., Jr. God the Father and Motherless Children: LIGHT IN 
AUGUST, TCL, 19:3, July 1973, 189-202. The novel is concerned with crimes, espe- 
cially racial and sexual, committed collectively and impersonally against the individual. 
The community rituals and obsessions іп the three plots form a definition of the human 
condition, providing in part the unity the novel demonstrates despite the separateness of 
the plots. Women are the protagonists in the central thematic conflict, in which Negro- 
phobia and misogyny represent public expression of the pervasive mistrust of feeling. 
Blacks and women play the roles of the “opposite selves" which everyone in the novel 
carries within; thus they are persecuted by the collective superego of society. —S.S. 


283. Heimer, Jackson W. Faulkner's Misogynous Novel: LIGHT IN AUGUST, BSUF, 
14:3, Sum. 1973, 11-5. Anti-feminine attitudes are expressed throughout this novel, both 
by the narrator and the characters. Individual women are sensuous, predatory, or (at 
best, as with Lena) nonintellectual Earth Mothers. Relationships between men and 
women are never harmonious; they destroy both parties. They never come to a greater 
understanding of eath other; instead, Faulkner’s women, with their “natural” guile and 
cunning, emasculate the men. —P.R.R. 
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284. Rice, Julian C. Orpheus and The Heilish Unity in LIGHT IN AUGUST, CentR, 
19:1, Win. 1975, 380-96. Various characters renounce nature in an attempt to 
transcend it; others accept it. Hightower, Grimm, and Christmas embody "extremes of 
self-assertion," Lena Grove and Byron Bunch "extremes of unity." Reference to Greck 
myths helps to elucidate these relationships— Orpheus in reference to Christmas and 
Byron Bunch, though the latter is not a scapegoat figure, and Іхіоп in reference to 
Hightower. Тһе novel describes a tension between the individualizing and integrating 
tendencies in human beings: "the most basic rhythm of the collective human experience, 
as Faulkner portrays it, is an oscillation between the assertive individuality of projective 
violence, and the integrative unity of sanctioned sexuality." —L.B.H 


285. Young, Glenn. Struggle and Triumph in LIGHT IN AUGUST, STwenC, No. 15, 
Sp. 1975, 33-50. Since the focus in the first four chapters changes often, the fire starting 
in Joanna Burden’s kitchen generates the initial unifying energies. Tension among the 
characters builds as they speculate about the fire. Although Joe Christmas and Lucas 
Burch Brown are suspected of starting the fire, various facts and logic eliminate them. 
The fire was self-generating and has “tremendous consequences for the story of men 
oppressed, guided, bound, fooled by Fate.” Although Joe is locked into patterns con- 
cerning women, food, and hunger, the novel is not about him, but about the "struggle 
against, triumph over the corridors [that] collapse unceasingly around all the characters." 

—J.W.H. 


286. Noble, Donald В. Faulkner’s PANTALOON IN BLACK: An Aristotelian Reading, 
BSUF, 14:3, Sum. 1973, 16-9. This story in Go Down, Moses сап be properly viewed 
as a classical Greek tragedy. The protagonist, Rider, is basically а good man whose 
pride causes him to fall from happiness to grief to suicide. His violent death is 
reported but not shown. Critics usually devote their attention to the ignorant white 
deputy and the obvious problems of race relations; an Aristotelian approach directs the 
reader to the tragic protagonist and the story of humanity's fall through pride.—P.R.R. 


287. Creighton, Joanne V. Self Destructive Evil in SANCTUARY, TCL, 18:4, Oct. 
1972, 259-70. Тһе allegory in this novel is not second-rate or contrived. The allegory 
of evil’s inherent self-destructiveness and love's creativity is central to Faulkner's thought 
and is neither simplistic nor one-dimensional. Sanctuary is Faulkner's grimmest picture 
of a society marked by evil. Popeye represents not merely amoral forces but a part of 
the struggle between good and evil, and he reminds the reader that one must exercise 
love's regenerative capacity or be destroyed. Temple Drake is as unable to love as 
Popeye, and so his response to her flirting is somehow appropriate and inevitable.—S.S. 


Vardis Fisher 
288. Milton, John В. The Primitive World of Vardis Fisher: The Idaho Novels, МО, 
17:4, Sum. 1976, 369-84. Fisher writes most vividly aud significantly when he probes 
humanity's connections with the primitive, animal world. Cruelty is a major theme in 
his work, but he believes that we could overcome our animalism if we would try. In 
the Vridar Hunter tetralogy, In Tragic Life (1932), Passions Spin the Plot (1934), We 
Are Betrayed (1935), and No Villain Need Be (1936), Fisher traces, sometimes satis- 
factorily, sometimes implausibly, Vridar's grim life as he tries, unsuccessfully, to find 
himself. In Toilers of the Hills (1928) and April: A Fable of Love (1937), Fisher deals 
with the tragi-comedic lives of Vridar’s Idaho relatives, who achieve some happiness. 
Dark Bridwell (1931), his best novel, is a true tragedy about the end of the American 
frontier; the novel is firmly rooted in Idaho soil and achieves the status of myth.—R.C.P. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 
289. Slater, Peter Gregg: Ethnicity in THE GREAT GATSBY, TCL, 19:1, Jan. 1973, 
53-62. The heightened American ethnic sense is significant in this novel, particularly as 
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it varies in different characters’ ideas about the American dream. Тһе aristocratic Tom 
is the most obsessed with race, and Nick consistently points out ethnic identities in his 
narrative, thus providing an ethnocentric version of the American dream. Gatsby seems 
free of ethnic identity, being a product of his own dreams, but is probably German. 
From external evidence, it is clear that Fitzgerald had the usual American prejudices and 
may not have realized how Nick’s remarks reveal American attitudes. -5.5, 


Robert Erost 
290. Monteiro, George. Frost’s Quest for the “Purple-Fringed,” ELN, 13:3, Mar. 1976, 
204-6. Frost revised the title of his poem The Quest of the Orchis (1901) to The Quest 
of the Purple-Fringed in 1942, having discovered in the meantime that the orchis is a 
spring flower and that the gentian fits the poetic context of late summer better.—P.B.T. 


291. Taylor, Anya. А Frost Debt to Beddoes, ELN, 13:4, June 1976, 291-2. ““Тһе 
woods are lovely, dark and deep'" echoes Beddoes’s “ ‘Our bed is lovely, dark and 
sweet' " in The Phantom Wooer; bed-like woods allude to the quiet of the tomb.—P.B.T. 


292. Schutz, Fred C. Frost’s THE WITCH OF COÓS, Expl, 33:3, Nov. 1974; Item 19. 
Camille and William Slights's (Expl, 27:6, Feb. 1969, 40) view that the narrator is 
“limited . . . іп... intellectual capability," “literal-minded,” or “imperceptive” is not 
persuasive. Their evidence is inadequate and their argument tenuous, and they also 
restrict the poem's meaning, defying Frost's preference, in his best work, for image, 
situation, and character of expansive and ambiguous implication. --РЕН. 


293, Lycette, Ronald L. Тһе Vortex Points of Robert Frost, BSUF, 14:3, Sum. 1973, 
54-9, Frost sees humanity as bound by paradoxes, the central of which is that our 
aspirations and vision, though expansive, contract when faced with reality. At the same 
time, everyday objects and rituals provide us with balance and meaning; Frost called the 
formal symbols and metaphors generated by these experiences “vortex rings." Desert 
Places and Mending Wall best illustrate .the restrictiveness of experience and ritual; 
vortex images are used in West Running Brook and Тһе Silken Tent. These poems аге 
vortices constructed around central symbols and metaphors. | —P.R.R. 


294. Dendinger, Lloyd N. Robert Frost in Birmingham, BSUF, 14:3, Sum. 1973, 47-52. 
[This transcription of a tape recording is an account by Richebourge Gaillard McWilliams 
of Frost's visit to Birmingham-Southern College (1956).] —P.R.R. 


Buckminster Fuller 
СЕ: Item 255. 


_ Robert Heinlein 
295. Schuman, Samuel. Vladimir Nabokov's INVITATION TO A BEHEADING and 
Robert Heinlein's THEY, TCL, 19:2, Apr. 1973, 99-106. These novels focus on a 
single character, incarcerated for having discovered that the world is not real, who uses 
the metaphor of the world as a stage to express his understanding. The novels manipulate 
the reader's understanding in a similar fashion, end with affirmations by the protagonists, 
share many details, and close with dramatic shifts of perspective. The writers could not 
have known each other's work, which suggests that they created their works out of a 
solipsism retained from childhood and out of a vast store of generally understood 
symbols. А —S.S. 


Joseph Heller 
296. Burhans, Clinton S. Spindrift and the Sea: Structural Patterns and Unifying Ele- 
ments in CATCH-22, TCL, 19:4, Oct. 1973, 239-50. Underlying the surface comic 
anarchy and episodic narrative is a complex structure based on the central conflict be- 
tween Yossarian and the system, the two sub-plots involving Milo's syndicate and the 
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struggle for command of the wing, and myriad motifs. The novel’s five-part alternating 
structure of narrative movement and flashbacks demonstrates continuity despite the frag- 
mented surface, in part because of a complementary three-part tonal structure. Тһе 
novel's events are related chronologically with only minor, perhaps intentional, incon- 
sistencies. Heller's impressive artistry may be obscured by the spindrift of surface chaos. 

--5,5. 


297. Sniderman, Stephen L. “It Was АП Yossarian's Fault”: Power and Responsibility 
in CATCH-22, TCL, 19:4, Oct. 1973, 251-8. Although generally associated with the 
powerless rather than with the controllers, such as Minderbinder and Wintergreen, Yos- 
sarian actually controls and is therefore responsible for most of the novel's significant 
events. He wields more power than any other character, though he does not know it. 
The novel is finally the story of Yossarian's education in power and responsibility.— S.S. 


298. Swardson, H. R. Sentimentality and the Academic Tradition, CE, 37:8, Apr. 1976, 
747-66. Modern critic-teachers of Catch-22 evidence an egregious “intellectual senti- 
mentality." Critics so overwhelmingly "identify" with this work, that they suspend reason 
and judgment. Popular critics say the novel is “їп its farcical way, a very moral work, 
making a powerful statement about war; or that it is а devastating satire on all systems 
and bureaucracies, an individualist's healthy protest against the dehumanizing structures 
of society." Yet, upon close, dispassionate analysis, the novel does not present such a 
consistent "single target of satire or moral outrage." Critics indiscriminately label the 
novel's essence “absurdist,” a term used imprecisely in regard to this novel and literature 
in general. “Absurdism” is a convenient label for “disappointed expectations": “intel- 
lectual sentimentalists," identifying too closely with Heller’s work and with “absurdist” 
literature in general, call any work good literature if it seems to "acknowledge no scheme, 
no view of humanity, in which these expectations might be adjusted and accommodated." 

—E.F.H. 


Ernest Hemingway 
299. Zehr, David E. Bourgeois Politics: Hemingway's Case in FOR WHOM THE 
BELL TOLLS, MQ, 17:3, Sp. 1976, 268-78. Insisting on rendering the complexity of 
the Spanish Civil War, Hemingway, with his deep personal involvement in Spain, plunges 
his hero into the mucky political world, not to be consumed by disillusionment but to be 
reeducated into realizing the need for humanistic values in combating both fascism and 
power politics. Тһе problematic political sensibility behind the novel, that people are 
connected by their underlying humanity but that they are divided by rival ideologies, does 
not belie the novel’s clear political commitment to those humanistic values. —R.C.P. 


300. Warner, Stephen D. Hemingway's THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA, Expl, 33:2, 
Oct. 1974, Item 9. Тһе references to Africa and the lions on the beach in this work are 
an index and referent for Santiago and for the reader. The contrast between the reader's 
and Santiago's reactions to events seems, in effect, to make the narrative's impact ironic. 

—P.F.H. 


301. Hipkiss, Robert A. Ernest Hemingways THE THINGS THAT I KNOW, TCL, 
19:4, Oct. 1973, 275-82. Colonel Cantwell, Hemingway's alter ego in Across The River 
and Into The Trees (which he had planned to call The Things That I Know) sums up 
Hemingway's lifetime experience. Cantwell's incipient paranoia and defensiveness parallel 
Hemingway's condition in the 1950's, and he experiences the danger and education com- 
mon to other Hemingway heroes. Cantwells wounding, hunting, and use of love as a 
respite or compensation also mark him as a typical Hemingway hero. —8.8. 


Frank Herbert 


302. Stover, Leon E. Is Jaspers Beer Good for You?, Extrap, 17:2, May 1976, 160-7. 
In The Santaroga Barrier Herbert uses the black utopia to criticize the theory of mass 
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society and its romantic hostility to the modern world. Herbert believes that the picture 
of mass society as debauched by concessions to popular taste is overdrawn. Mass society 
may be superficial in personal relationships, utilitarian, competitive, acquisitive, and 
mobile, but the good side, which is lacking in Santaroga, must also be shown. The 
Santaroga utopia intends to overcome the human alienation caused by the rise of modern 
civilization. But the result is uniformity, mass society's worst feature. —W.R. 


William Inge 
303. Mitchell, Marilyn. The Teacher as Outsider in the Works of William Inge, MQ, 
17:4, Sum. 1976, 385-93. Inge's treatment of the teacher's role in small-town society is 
traditional: the teacher is expected to be the positive moral force for the children. Miss 
Sydney in Picnic (1953) and Miss Wyckoff in Good Luck, Miss Wyckoff (1970), how- 
ever, are adult children, that is, secular nuns. The teachers, like Inge, are observers 
rather than actors; the best characterization is that of Professor Benoit in Тһе Strains 
of Triumph (in Summer Brave and Eleven Short Plays, 1962). Inge's teachers have use- 
ful knowledge but are unable to really communicate with people. —R.C.P. 


Randall Jarrell 
304. Richards, Bertrand F.'Jarrel's SEELE ІМ RAUM, Expl, 33:3, Nov. 1974, Item 
22. Jarrell's poem is obviously the monologue of a psychotic woman reminiscing on her 
malaise. However she does not confess insanity openly; she expresses it through the 
eland metaphor. The eland, rather than her deranged mind, interposes itself between 
her and her world. The eland's death symbolizes not a cure but an arrestment. The 
pun on “eland” and “elend” reveals that nothing is changed. "Elend" means not only 
“wretched,” but also “ill.” When a moment comes when Seele, the mind, might assert 
itself in sanity, the remembrance crowds in that Seele, the soul, is dead. —P.F.H. 


Jack Kerouac 
305. Dardess, George. The Logic of Spontaneity: A Reconsideration of Kerouac's 
“Spontaneous Prose Method,” Bound, 3:3, Sp. 1975, 729-45. Kerouac's spontaneous 
prose method, much misunderstood, is based on the inspiration principle. Parallels with 
Emerson's "championship of spontaneous speech," are present, but their concepts of the 
revision process differ. Spontaneous prose moves according to the rhythmic pattern of 
expansion, climax, and exhaustion. [The texts of Kerouac's Essentials of Sponfaneous 
Prose and Belief & Technique for Modern Prose are printed.] . —J.W. 


Cyril M. Kornbluth 
306. Pohl, Frederik. Reminiscence: Cyril M. Kornbluth, Extrap, 17:2, May 1976, 102- 
9. [Pohl, Kornbluth's frequent collaborator, recalls his association with Kornbluth and 
offers incidental remarks on and criticism of Kornbluth's works. Pohl believes that had 
Kornbluth lived, he would have become one of the all-time great science-fiction writers 
and maintains that Kornbluth's contribution to science fiction was not his novels but his 
shorter stories.] —W.R. 


Ursula K. LeGuin : 


307. Plank, Robert. Ursula К. LeGuin and the Decline of Romantic Love, S-FS, 3:1, 
Mar. 1976, 36-43. In The Left Hand of Darkness, LeGuin does not proclaim ambi- 
sexuality as a solution but depicts a world in which it is institutionalized, universal, and 
inescapable. She offers relief to readers aware that society attempts to narrow sexuality 
toward a tightly circumscribed goal, a process that contributes to Shavek's discomfort 
in The Dispossessed. In these books the human condition is seen in a grim light because 
readers are caught in day-dreams and fantasies they know they cannot fulfill in their 
own lives. Caught between the decline of romantic love and the pitfalls of permissive- 
ness, they may dream of fulfillment by ambisexuality. But they cannot help realizing 
that it is not for them to take the plunge. —W.R. 
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308. LeGuin, Ursula К. A Response to the Le Guin Issue, S-FS, 3:1, Mar. 1976, 43-6. 
[Responding to S-FS, 2:3, Nov. 1975 (AES, 20:7, Mar. 1977), devoted entirely to 
articles about her work, LeGuin suggests that critics pay too much attention to ideas 
and too little to language, clarifies the central image/idea of Taoism, opines that though 
the Earthsea Trilogy represents her best work critics are unable to come to terms with it, 
reports that ESP is a metaphor in her books, not a prediction, and agrees that foreign 
writers have exerted more influence on her development than American writers.]—W.R. 


309. Wolk, Anthony. On the LeGuin Issue, S-FS, 3:1, Mar. 1976, 95-6. Although 
recent criticism of LeGuin’s work (particularly S-FS, 2:3, Nov. 1975 [AES, 20:7, Mar. 
1977], which was devoted entirely to articles about LeGuin) has called attention to the 
strength of her work, critics have shown an. unfortunate tendency to impose limits and 
boundaries on the artist—generically (arguing that science fiction is more viable than 
fantasy) and philosophically (maintaining that the best works are those that most closely 
approach political anarchy). Ж.В, 


310. Suvin, Darko. On Wolk, Eisenstein, and Christianson in SES #8, S-FS, 3:2, July 
1976, 211-3. [Suvin denies Wolk's claim (see the preceding abstract) that contributors 
to 8-Е8, 2:3, Nov. 1975 imposed an ideological straight jacket on LeGuin's work. He 
apologizes to LeGuin because the footnote indicating that her article (see Items 351 and 
352) was a talk got lost between her Ms and the printed issue. He disagrees with Gale 
Christianson's view that science fiction is about the consequences of, or validated by, 
astronomy and physics and that Giordano Bruno can be dismissed as a religious mystic 
(see Item 18).] —W.R 


Jack London 
311. Khouri, Nadia. Utopia and Epic: Ideological Confrontation in Yack London's 
THE IRON HEEL, S-FS, 3:2, July 1976, 174-81. This work is a socialist utopia that 
could not afford to be a blueprint yet could not help being a utopia, a better society in 
а better time or place. London suggested that better state in footnotes and activated it 
by commenting on the epic form from the viewpoint of a projected advantageous social- 
ist future. Thus, The Iron Heel is both а dynamic utopia engaged in overcoming his- 
torical obstacles and a future perfect assurance that the utopia has been achieved prag- 
matically, in a socialist context. —W.R. 


312. Suvin, Darko, and David Douglas. Jack London and His Science Fiction: A Select 
Bibliography, S-FS, 3:2, July 1976, 181-7. [This bibliography attempts to include all 
relevant items through 1974 together with some from 1975. It lists bibliographies, 
science-fiction collections, and secondary works.] —W.R. 


Bernard Malamud 
313. Desmond, John F. Malamud's Fixer—Jew, Christian, or Modern?, Rena, 27:2, 
Win. 1975, 101-10. The threat of diminished humanity in our age, especially the individ- 
ual’s refusal of his own humanity, a prominent concern in Malamud’s works, is most 
eloquently presented in The Fixer. On the surface, this polemical novel depicts Yakov 
Bok's struggle for freedom against an unjust murder charge, but the story's heart is the 
internal drama of Bok's struggle to understand and accept his identity and his role in 
history. Bok takes his place with other modern heroes who cannot reconcile evil's con- 
tinued existence with belief in a transcendent God. He is the modern "compassionate 
man," but his compassion does not touch the heart of evil and transform it. Until that 
is achieved, there will always be despotic tsars to kill. In the end, Bok does what history 
does, condemning himself to repeat its barbarism. —G.A.C. 


314. Wegelin, Christof. The American Schlemiel Abroad: Malamud’s Italian Stories and 
the End of American Innocence, TCL, 19:2, Apr. 1973, 77-88. Тһе Fidelman stories 
parallel the evolution of the fictional view of Americans abroad since James. They retain 
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the theme of the quest for romance, art, and identity, using the new figure of the bumb- 
ling artist manqué in picaresque adventures. "Torn between intellectual and physical 
needs, Fidelman finally achieves self-realization after adventures that parody fictional 
travel conventions. His self-discovery is unlike that of earlier Americans abroad because 
it is private rather than generic, and Fidelman is not morally superior to the Europeans, 
as are so many Americans in James or Howells. The absence of moral judgment exemp- 
lifies the change in the cultural confrontation tradition. —S$ 


Claude McKay 
315. Lopez, Manuel D. Claude McKay, BBib, 29:4, Oct.-Dec. 1972, 128-34. [This 
327-item enumerative bibliography lists primary and secondary source material for Mc- 
Kay. Part I, Works by Claude McKay, lists works under Autobiography; Poems in 
Periodicals and Books: First Appearances; Articles; Novels; Poems—Books; Short Stories; 
Other Works; Reviews; Additional Sources (Phonograph Records, Ms Collections). Part 
П, Works About Claude-McKay, includes Bibliography; Obituaries; Reviews, A. Auto- 
biography, B. Novels, C. Poetry, D. Short Stories (Collected), E. Other Works, Е. 
Critical Studies and Comments, and G. Unpublished Works. Part I is arranged chrono- 
logically within sections and alphabetically within years; Part II is arranged alphabetically 
within sections.] —E.C.S. 


| W. S. Merwin | 
316. Watkins, Evan. W. S. Merwin: A Critical Accompaniment, Bound, 4:1, Fall 1975, 
187-99. То understand Merwin’s poetry, the critic’s attitude has to be very different 
from what it usually is in studying fiction, such as Robert Coover's, in which there is no 
"encumbrance between author and readers" so that one tends to deny "particular voice 
to the artist." In Merwin's poetry the poet listens to himself so that a new community 
is established which, though it does not include the reader, affects him. Thus the reader 
“will be more than just an ear or a voice.” —J.W. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 
317. Crane, Joan St. Clair. Edna St. Vincent Millay's Afterthoughts on the Translation 
of Baudelaire, SB, 29, 1976, 382-6. That Millay was dissatisfied with some of her and 
George Dillon's translations in their Flowers of Evil (Harper, 1936) is indicated by a 
copy in the Barrett Collection at the U. of Va. in which Millay has penciled in 24 
revisions [here transcribed]. —G.T.T. 


Walter M. Miller, Jr. 


318. Samuelson, David N.. Тһе Lost Canticles of Walter M. Miller, Jr., S-FS, 3:1, Mar. 
1976, 3-26. In his 41 science-fiction stories Miller frequently treats the themes he deals 
with in his masterpiece, A Canticle for Leibowitz: technological collapse and social re- 
gression, “hard” technology and social advance, “soft” or biological technology and social 
or psychological ambivalance, and religion's role in modern society. Though not every- 
thing that preceded Canticle contributed to its development, the earlier material shows 
Miller as a commercial writer learning his trade, playing along with the conventions of 
magazine science fiction, while honing his tools so as to convert a craft into an art. 
[Miller's books and stories are listed.] —W.R. 


Vladimir Nabokov 
319. Reisner, Thomas А. Nabokov's SPEAK, MEMORY, Chapter ІН, Section 4, Expl, 
33:2, Oct. 1974, Item 18. In this autobiography (Capricorn Books, 1970, 70), Nabokov 
reminisces. Although Nabokov nowhere identifies it, the passage that Uncle Ruka 
analyzes so quickly is from Ham. (1111.56). Nabokov conceals the Shakespearean text by 
substituting groups of numerals for the original letters. —P.F.H. 


СЕ: Нет 295. 
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Flannery O'Connor 
320. May, John К. Flannery O'Connor: Critical Consensus and the “Objective” Inter- 
pretation, Rena, 27:4, Sum. 1975, 179-92. Although O'Connor may be minor in the 
size of her literary bequest, some aspects of her legacy are major. Her preoccupation 
with Christianity on the literal level raises the disturbing question of the relationship 
between art and belief. Her oeuvre illustrates the horizontal and vertical dimensions of 
the interpretive process. Critical consensus seeks not only to harmonize all of a work's 
concrete details (the horizontal dimension), but also to explore in open dialogue the 
depth of meaning in the work's images (the vertical dimension). —QG.A.C. 


Eugene O'Neill 
321. Cunningham, Frank В. THE GREAT GOD BROWN and O'Neills Romantic 
Vision, BSUF, 14:3, Sum. 1973, 69-78. This play is O’Neill’s most complex statement 
of a Romantic affirmation of life. Brown, through the spirit of Dion, discovers his 
own identity and is reborn. This Romantic concept is embodied primarily in Cybel, the 
symbolic Earth Mother, Dion's comforter, and Brown's source of life. O'Neill borrows 
structural techniques to reinforce his theme from Nietzsche, the source for his roman- 
ticism. 5 —P.R.R. 


322. Cunningham, Frank R. LAZARUS LAUGHED: A Study in O'Neil's Roman- 
ticism, STwenC, No. 15, Sp. 1975, 51-75. This play embodies the Romantic themes of 
“the timeless Everlasting Now and the dynamism [that] animates the organic universe." 
Lazarus teaches a joy in life opposed to a Christian fear of death. Having come back 
from the death people fear, he knows we die “to become a part of the timeless universe, 
part of the immutable cycle of creation.” Caligula tests this ecstatic affirmation by 
ordering the death of Lazarus's followers, but they kill themselves exultantly while La- 
zarus laughs. O'Neill uses “Pompeia and Miriam to create the background of insensitivity 
to the Ше... Lazarus espouses.” The celebratory mood of the pagan rituals suggests 
the Nietzschean ethic, and the, contemplation and radiant light about Lazarus’s head 
suggest Buddhistic ideas. —J.W.H. 


323. Josephs, Lois S. The Women of Eugene O’Neill: Sex Role Stereotypes, BSUF, 
14:3, Sum. 1973, 3-8. Since Ibsen’s A Dolls House (1879) attacked the sexual double 
standard, few playwrights have shown interest iri the women’s movement. Even O'Neill, 
despite his concern for social issues and his frequent exploration of man-woman relation- 
ships, depicted women only in the usual stereotyped role. He is sympathetic, but not 
insightful. All God's Chillun Got Wings explores racial prejudice, but ignores sexual 
prejudices, and Ah, Wilderness, his only play depicting a happy family life, shows the 
wife content and at peace in her traditional role. —P.R.R. 


Walter Jackson Ong 
324. Bailey, Leaonead P. The Reverend Walter Jackson Ong, S. J.: A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy, BBib, 30:1, Jan.-Mar. 1973, 39-41. [This 101-item enumeratvie bibliography lists 
primary and secondary source material for Ong in two major sections: Works About the 
Rev. Walter J. Ong, S. J., and Works by the Rev. Ong, S. J. The second section lists 
Poems in Periodicals, Books, and Articles in Periodicals.] --Е.С.8. 


Walker Percy 
325. Pindell, Richard. Basking in the Eye of the Storm: The Esthetics of Loss in 
Walker Percy's THE MOVIEGOER, Bound, 4:1, Fall 1975, 219-30. In Binx, his pro- 
tagonist, Percy demonstrates our age's problem: he is a nihilist, without the possibilities 
the Romantic tradition still offered our fathers. The danger in our modern loss is the 
temptation to beautify it and thereby repeat it. Binx uses verbal tricks to “demystify” 
the loss. Actions and attitudes are rehearsed performances, styled after those of a movie 
star. Embarrassment is the "dominant . . . feeling" in Тһе Moviegoer and in our age 
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at large. Binx’s defense lies іп outraging the tradition with his ironic mockery. Thus, 
identity is no longer a static entity, but a process, which implies a positive element of 
hope, inherent in his style, that “keeps green the ground for renewal.” —J.W. 


326. Byrd, Scott, and John Е. Zeugner. Walker Percy:- A Checklist, BBib, 30:1, Jan.- 
Mar. 1973, 16-7, 44. [This 67-item enumerative bibliography lists primary source mate- 
rial chronologically.] —E.CS. 


Henry Roth 
327. Lyons, Bonnie. Roth’s CALL IT SLEEP, Expl, 33:2, Oct. 1974, Item 10. The 
word “zwank” at the end of this work may seem at first to represent merely a sound; 
but since it is Yiddish for “tongs,” it also brings together several important themes: the 
mind's inability to grasp the infinity of the universe, understanding or redemption, and 
the mind's purification. —P.F.H. 


Philip Roth 
328. Cooperman, Stanley. Philip Roth: “Old Jacob’s Eye” With a Squint, TCL, 19:3, 
July 1973, 203-16. Primarily concerned with social rather than religious material, Roth 
uses religion ironically, for parody or caricature. In Writing American Fiction (Com- 
mentary, 21:3, Mar. 1961, 223-33 [AES, 4:5, May 1961,864]) he attacked Malamud 
and others for creating stereotypical characters, wallowing in metaphysical escapism, 
and using Jews as metaphors. Nevertheless, his own fiction displays moral judgment 
along with objectively rendered “real life." Some characters achieve the “Old Jacob’s 
Eye" of judgment and commitment that marks much of Roth’s work despite his 
protestations. —S.S. 


Jerome Rothenberg 


329. Power, Kevin. Poland/1931: Pack Up Your Troubles In Your Old Kit Bag & 
Smile, Smile, Smile, From Diaspora to Galut, Bound, 3:3, Sp. 1975, 683-705. Rothen- 
berg's transcultural poem deals with "establishing a coherent cultural identity in a 
reality”; his ancestral Jewish world clashes with his newly adopted home in modern 
America. But autobiography is only a means “to stress communal identity not individual 
distinction." He uses collage, fusing “disparate fragments of actuality”: Jewish traditions 
and sources, such as "the Kabbalah, the Zohar, numerology, primitive verse, fluxus 
events"; Jewish literature; and his own autobiography. “Rothenberg is a Jewish Shaman,” 
rooted in his tribe's “collective unconscious," which explains his using “techniques of 
oral recitative" in his poetry. —J.W. 


330. Spanos, William. Jerome Rothenberg: A Dialogue on Oral Poetry with William 
Spanos, Bound, 3:3, Sp. 1975, 509-48. Rothenberg explains his concept of oral poetry 
and comments on the oral tradition's contribution to contemporary consciousness and to 
American poetry’s formal character and on his “own sense of ‘modern’ and “рові- 
modern." Не thinks New Criticism is unable to perceive oral poetry's essentials and 
lists several elements for a curriculum for oral poetry. He points out that oral poetry 
tries to include history again after many centuries of disregard. Finally, he talks about 
the two years he lived on the Seneca nation's reservation and gives samples of the poetry 
he wrote there. —I.W. 


Wallace Stevens 
331. McIlvaine, Robert. Stevens’ FROGS EAT BUTTERFLIES. SNAKES EAT 
FROGS. HOGS EAT SNAKES. MEN EAT HOGS, Expl, 33:2, Oct. 1974, Item 14. 
Critics have not paid much attention to this poem perhaps because it does not seem 
to be particularly profound or complex: Stevens depicts life’s hoggishness, which is 
emphasized by references to “‘swine,’” “ ‘belly-sounds,’” “ ‘troughs, ” and “ ‘sea- 
mouths." This cynical, materialistic, realistic, or naturalistic viewpoint is most force- 
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fully expressed in Stevens's title, which he borrowed, in slightly modified form, from 
Ambrose Bierce. In Devis Dictionary (first titled, in 1906, Тһе Cynic’s Word Book), 
Bierce defines the word "edible" as “ ‘good to eat, and wholesome to digest, as a worm 
to a toad, a toad to a snake, a snake to a pig, a pig to a man, and а man to a worm,’ ” 

—P.F.H. 


332. Butscher, Edward. Wallace Stevens’ Neglected Fugue: VARIATIONS ON A 
SUMMER DAY, TCL, 19:3, July 1973, 153-64. Stevens strives for an ultimate art 
experience that subordinates the existential universe to a metaphoric one. Не searches 
for symbols and metaphors worthy of the goal. Music is often the most efficient way to 
reach the reader, as in this poem, in which Stevens paraphrases a musical composition to 
accompany the vivid imagery and lyrical phrasing in portraying a sensitive soul con- 
fronting fate, specifically mortality and an uncontrollable outside world. Internal evidence 
and the title suggest the fugal form. By the final stanza, the speaker provides awareness 
of transcendental experience without losing reference to the concrete world. ——8.8. 


333. Blessing, Richard. Wallace Stevens and the Necessary Reader: A Technique of 
Dynamism, TCL, 18:4, Oct. 1972, 251-8. The modern artist must illustrate the world's 
continual motion in concrete terms, and Stevens does it the most successfully. He forces 
the reader to participate in the poem. Poems such as The Snow Man and Study of Two 
Pears illustrate the human inability to stop thinking, as they demonstrate the inescap- 
able fact that we alter what we perceive by the very act of perception. Stevens empha- 
sizes life's dynamism by offering statements that are destroyed as they are heard. Each 
poem depends on the reader's act of mind for its completion, and so becomes a reason- 
able symbol for life's motion. —SS. 


334. Dale, Kathleen A. Extensions: Beyond Resemblance and the Pleasure Principle in 
Wallace Stevens’s Supreme Fiction, Bound, 4:1, Fall 1975, 255-73. There are similarities 
between Stevens’s ideas and Freud’s and Nietzsche’s. Stevens accepts the Freudian con- 
cept of resemblance which, as an “innate human function,” affords pleasure, but he 
extends it toward the Nietzschean principle of the “will to power" and to joy.—J.W. 


335. Keyser, Samuel Jay. Wallace Stevens: Form and Meaning in Four Poems, CE, 
37:6, Feb. 1976, 578-98. A minute analysis of Stevens's "syntactic, lexical, and phono- 
logical" nuances in The Death of a Soldier, Poetry Is a Destructive Force, Anecdote of 
the Jar, and Тһе Snow Man reveals how content and form correlate. [Each poem is sub- 
jected to a line-by-line and, often, a word-by-word "formal" analysis.] —E.F.H. 


Booth Tarkington 
336. Rowlette, Robert. Tarkington in Defense of Howells and Realism: A Recovered 
Letter, BSUF, 14:3, Sum. 1973, 64-5. After a lecture in Indianapolis on Nov. 18, 1899, 
Howells was attacked by the Indianapolis News for advocating literary realism rather 
than romance. On Nov. 28 the paper published a letter defending Howells; the letter is 
apparently by Tarkington though it is signed only "B." —P.R.R. 


Nathaniel Tarn 


337. Lenfest, David S. Notes Towards a Study of Nathaniel Tarn’s THE BEAUTIFUL 
CONTRADICTIONS, The Poetry of Material Transmigration, Bound, 4:1, Fall 1975, 
71-93. A basic contradiction in this book is the contrast between synchronic time, equated 
with the mother or the spirit, and diachronic time, the daughter. The poet's problem is 
“to resolve them to each other, or to himself.” Both views of time “аге evolved as they 
focus on objects" in the four principal cultures that influenced Tarn's thought: Judaic, 
European, American, and Mayan. His formal principle is collage. A major theme is 
the poet's role in a culture. In his search "to reaffirm value in poetry," and to resolve 
the contradictions, Tarn employs the image of the worm, the "agent of transmigration." 
Another contradiction is that between an object’s "material existence" and its “ideational 
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value." A central theme is "that we are all exiles, and . . . have undergone long journeys 
in search of ourselves." ; —J.W. 


338. Corngold, Stanley. WHERE BABYLON ENDS: Nathaniel Tarn's Poetic Develop- 
ment, Bound, 4:1, Fall 1975, 57-75. Tarn’s first book Old Savage/ Young City establishes 
complex relations "between imagery, rhetoric, and syntax," which constitute variety in 
this first collection. The work contains a “half-conscious aggrandizement of a wide 
tradition," that is diminished in his later work. At the center of his poetry is an attempt 
to recover the reciprocity "between sentient being and the creaturely world." His first 
book demonstrated Tarn's failure "to find his formal self." Тһе movement toward 
allegory and the rejection of the mimetic in Where Babylon Ends is important for Tarn's 
formal development and modern poetry in general. —J.W. 


339. Rasula, Jed, and Mike Erwin. An Interview with Nathaniel Tarn, Bound, 4:1, 
Fall 1975, 1-33. An anthropologist for 17 years, Tarn turned relatively late to writing 
poetry. The anthropologist is still perceivable in his poems, as is his predilection for the 
U.S. and his having translated Spanish lyric. For Tarn poetry is part of tbe social con- 
text and has a social function, which is one reason he uses mythology a great deal. 
However, he does not believe direct political poetry can be successful. Contemporary 
poetry's central subject is humanity's future, the problem of self-destruction. Тһе poet 
might use poetry to work out individual problems. In writing a poem, there is, besides 
the conscious component, always an unrecognized element. —J.W. 


Gore Vidal 
340. Gilliam, Loretta Murrell. Gore Vidal: A Checklist, 1945-1969, BBib, 30:1, Jan.- 
Mar. 1973, 1-9, 44. [This 519-item enumerative bibliography lists primary and secondary 
source material for Vidal under the following headings: І. Juvenilia; II. Fiction, including 
Novels, Short Stories, Fiction in Collections and Anthologies, and Fiction in Periodicals; 
III. Non-Fiction, including Collected Essays, Non-fiction in Anthologies, and Non-fiction 
in Periodicals; IV. Plays, including Plays, Collected Plavs, Appearances in Anthologies 
and Collections, and Appearances in Periodicals; V. Miscellaneous Screenplay Adapta- 
tions; VL Manuscripts and Letters; and VII. Writings about the Author. Reviews of 
Vidal's works are incorporated in sections II-V.] —E.C.S. 


Eudora Welty 
341. Cooley, John R. Blacks as Primitives in Eudora Welty's Fiction, BSUF, 14:3, Sum. 
1973, 20-8. In Keela, the Outcast Maiden, A Worn Path, and Powerhouse the blacks 
are thinly drawn, highly stereotypical figures. Their eccentricities in character or physical 
appearance make them “primitives” (comic or exotic figures). In Powerhouse Welty 
attempts to portray real depth and complexity in a black character, but there is still 
much stereotyping. "P —P.R.R. 


Nathanael West 
342. White, William. Nathanael West: A Working Checklist, BBib, 29:4, Oct.-Dec. 
1972, 140-3. [This 158-item enumerative bibliograhy lists primary and secondary source 
material for West. It is divided into works by Nathanael West arranged under the head- 
ings Books and Periodicals, and about Nathanael West arranged under the headings 
Books, Periodical Articles and Chapters in Books, and Addenda. Тһе first section is 
arranged chronologically, the second alphabetically.] --Е.С.5. 


Edith Wharton 
343. Clough, David. Edith Wharton's War Novels: A Reappraisal, TCL, 19:1, Jan. 
1973, 1-14. Тһе Marne and А Somn at the Front, which illustrate American attitudes 
toward World War I, demonstrate Wharton's inability to write a successful novel about 
her wartime experiences in France. She presents simplistic emotional propaganda in- 
volving the myth of heroic Americans saving the world from barbarians. Wharton saw 
in the war the same destruction of old, leisured-class values that she had seen in New 
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York, and so equated the defense of France with that of civilization. Тһе works' failure 
is in part due to her belief in the myths of national righteousness. —SS. 


Tennessee Williams 
344. Mood, John J. Тһе Structure of A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE, BSUF, 14:3, 
Sum. 1973, 9-10. Blanche's opening speech states the play's structure. Before the play 
opens, Blanche has been filled with loving desire for Allan Grey; her hatred and disgust 
at his homosexuality is her "transfer" to a car named "Cemeteries." At the end of Scene 
VI she reaches the Elysian Fields in а moment of love and honesty with Mitch; her 
failure to "get off" at this "stop" is the play's turning point. —Р.В.В. 


345. Presley, Delma E. Tennessee Williams: 25 years of Criticism, BBib, 30:1, Jan.-Mar. 
1973, 21-9. [This 404-item enumerative bibliography lists secondary source material for 
Williams in four major sections: I. Periodical Articles—General and Introductory, П. 
Books, HI. Criticism of Individual Works, and IV, Ph.D. Dissertations.] —E.CS. 


William Carlos Williams 
346. Hardie, Jack. Williams’ THE WELL DISCIPLINED BARGEMAN, Expl, 33:3, 
Nov. 1974, Item 20. In 1946 Williams published Book I of Paterson and began a period 
of special intensity in his search for poetic form. Sand and river are the chief elements 
in the poem, and shadow and implied light are their analogues. The literal sense seems 
clear: the water flows, and the sand, like the shadow on the water, does not. Fluidity 
and light are restless, avid—life. --Р.ЕН. 


347. Pison, Thomas. PATERSON: The Discontinuous Universe of the Present, CentR, 
19:1, Win. 1975, 325-37. Williams faces the problem of how to write without being 
dominated by linear patterns. In this poem he does not use organic form but presents 
events in their "present" without relating them to past or future. His method is displayed 
in the poem's publishing history, the hero-narrator's nature, the mixed genres, and the 
way language is used. Williams presents a multiplicity of particular things, "repeating 
them, or laying them side by side" in such a manner that they do “not add up to a 
general pattern or conclusion." —L.B.H. 


СЕ: Item 32. 


John Woods 
348. Smith, Dave. Fifty Years, Mrs. Carter: the Poetry of John Woods, MQ, 17:4, 
Sum. 1976, 410-31. Woods, now 50, has produced six poetry collections. His themes 
are the longing for idyllic childhood, fears of rural life, mystic awe of nature, vitality 
of phenomena, hunger for aesthetics, anxiety about exile in the city, and Babbitry's 
sterility. Woods's Deaths of Paragon (1955), is academic verse that echoes Dylan 
Thomas, but in one poem, Bert in the Orchard, he finds his own voice. He plunges into 
the chaotic modern world in On the Morning of Color (1961). The Cutting Edge (1966) 
reveals both sharp irony and an attitude of self-deprecation. Keeping Out of Trouble 
(1968) and Turning to Look Back: Selected Poems (1972), lean toward Woods's darker 
side. Striking the Earth: New Poems (1976), evinces a radical change in style but the 
same commitment to searching for the authentic self. —R.C.P. 


Drama 
349. Fuegi, John. Russian “Epic Theatre” Experiments and the American Stage, MinnR, 
1, Fall 1973, 102-12. Vsevolod Meyerhold and other leaders of the Russian “ерїс 
theatre" greatly influenced non-representational political theater in America in the 1920's 
and 30's. Meyerhold developed many of the technical devices usually associated with 
Brecht, and his productions attracted prominent American theatrical figures to Moscow. 
Hallie Flanagan and Joseph Losey both visited Moscow, and their work for the Federal 
Theatre Project showed the Russian theater's influence. —A.R.W. 
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Fiction 
350. Berger, Albert I. The Triumph of Prophecy: Science Fiction and Nuclear Power 
in the Post-Hiroshima Period, S-FS, 3:2, July 1976, 143-50. After the first atomic 
bomb exploded over Hiroshima, many science-fiction writers were disappointed and 
fearful about how the government proposed to handle its ultimate weapon. Few writers 
thought war could be prevented, and many stories discuss the imminent possibility of a 
nuclear war and how it might be prevented or, if necessary, fought. Most writers 
viewed the situation as primarily technical, how to defend against an irresistible weapon, 
rather than as a political problem faced by government. As a result, much of the political 
commentary in science fiction was limited to restating the wartime fear that enemies of 
the U.S. would develop nuclear weapons and use them against us. —W.R. 


351. Eisenstein, Alex. On LeGuin's AMERICAN SF AND THE OTHER, S-FS, 3:1, 
Mar. 1976, 97. In this article (S-FS, 2:3, Nov. 1975, 208-10 [AES, 20:7, Mar. 1977, 
2337), LeGuin maintains that science fiction in the U.S. is characterized by an under- 
lying racism and sexism. But her generalizations are so broad that she appears to be 
almost ignorant of the field. [Cf.: the following abstract.] —W.R 


352. LeGuin, Ursula К. In Response to Mr. Eisenstein, S-FS, 3:1, Mar. 1976, 98. [Re- 
sponding to Eisenstein's article (see the preceding abstract), LeGuin does not retract 
anything she said in her original article but admits that she can understand Eisenstein's 
irritation at her polemic. The article was intended to be irritating and overstated be- 
cause it was delivered at a panel on Women in Science Fiction and sought to get a 
good, non-genteel discussion started. Her note explaining the article in these terms was 
dropped by an editor or a printer.] —W.R. 


Cf.: Item 28. 


Poetry 
353. Economou, George. Some Notes Towards Finding a View of the New Oral Poetry, 
Bound, 3:3, Sp.. 1975, 653-63. The new oral poetry, primarily an oral-aural perfor- 
mance involving a live audience, began in the late 50's and is manifest in the simul- 
taneous appearance of the still-flourishing little magazines and in the rise of a poetry- 
reading tradition of which Paul Blackburn was one of the outstanding representatives. 
This oral poetry decisively influenced the ways in which creative performance is recorded 
in print. The relationship between poet and audience parallels the one prevalent in 
Medieval oral poetry. David Antin and Jerome Rothenberg represent two polarities in 
this poetry's evolution, with Antin's autobiographical and personal stance at one extreme 
and Rothenberg's "position of the communal or tribal poet" at the other. —J.W. 


Cf.: Item 219. 


General 
354. Cosgrove, William. Strategies of Survival: The Gimmick Motif in Black Literature, 
STwenC, No. 15, Sp. 1975, 109-27. The gimmick for survival in Wright's Black Boy 
is a dual role: he develops a protective second self to absorb the tensions caused by the 
whites' hostile attacks; in Native Son, committing murder enables Bigger Thomas to create 
a sense of his own worth and to try to define his relationships with others. Ironically 
murder separates him from understanding himself, his actions, and his place in society. 
Johnny Grimes's gimmick in Baldwin's Go Tell It on the Mountain is also ironic, for 
religious salavation is an illusion that changes neither him nor his ghetto streets. Imamu 
Baraka reverses such strategies for surviving in Dutchman, for sanity would be murdering 
whites instead of cursing them in code. Clay's death in Dutchman is a judgment against 
these gimmicks. —J.W.H. 


355. Flory, Raymond. The Main Street Era, MQ, 17:4, Sum. 1976, 432-5. 'The char- 
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acterization of the 20's in Lewis's, Mencken's, Fitzgerald's, and Allen's works dis- 
torts what the Main Street era was about. Small-town Americans read Zane Grey and 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, not Fitzgerald. Evangelical Christianity made advances, despite 
Fitzgerald’s claim that all gods were dead. Main Streeters bought cars, listened to the 
radio, and flocked to the movies. Social values, habits, and life-styles changed less, and 
more slowly, than those of society's critics. —R.C.P. 


IX. GENERAL 

Bibliographies 
356, Hendrick, George. A Checklist of American Literary Manuscripts іп Australia, 
Canada, India, Israel, Japan and New Zealand, BBib, 29:3, July-Sept. 1972, 54-86, 92. 
[This survey lists Mss, letters, and documents relating to 63 American authors held in 
23 libraries in 6 countries. The basic arrangement is alphabetical by author.] — —E.C.S. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA. Nigeria 


Chinua Achebe 
357, Fiebach, Joachim. Chinua Achebe: DER PFEIL GOTTES [ARROW OF GOD], 
WeiB, 22:3, 1976, 152-60. Aithough Achebe opposes colonialism's tendency to destroy 
Africa's cultural consciousness, he uses neither Ibo nor the style of the African epic, but 
the narrative technique of the realistic novel and the English language, which guarantees 
an international readership. Other attempts have been made to deal with the values of 
the African past, but this novel is the peak and turning point of the tradition. Gabriel 
Okara's Тһе Voice is the first major treatment of the difficult post-colonialist reality, 
and Achebe has taken part in this change of subjects. (In German) —B.B. 


358. Rogers, Philip. Chinua Achebe's Poems of Regeneration, JCL, 10:3, Apr. 1976, 
1-9. Achebe expresses the conviction that modern African writers must espouse just 
social causes in African cu!ture. He insists that literary art cannot exist in its own pure 
and autonomous world, and that if writers remain uncommitted to social and political 
justice, they work in an aesthetic void. —M.T. 


Wole Soyinka - 
359, Wilkerson, Nick. Demoke’s Choice in Soyinka’s A DANCE OF FORESTS, ТСТ, 
10:3, Apr. 1976, 22-7. Demoke’s decision to hand the Half-Child to the mother, the 
Dead Woman, may be seen as an action of authentic but difficult freedom, taken in full 
recognition of the dark and gloomy facts of the human condition. Independence is thus 
gained, even though “all human history is gory, and all human decisions have fearful 
implications,” —M.T. 


360. Johnson, Chris. Performance and Role-playing in Soyinkas MADMEN AND 
SPECIALISTS, JCL, 10:3, Apr. 1976, 27-33. In this play Soyinka draws his material 
from the Nigerian Civil War, as һе did also in his poetry (Fhe Man Died and А Shuttle 
in the Crypt) and in his novel (Season of Anomy); but in the play, his approach to the 
material is more "detached and cerebral" than in his other works. МУ. 


361. Kiiru, Muchugu. Elitism in Soyinka's THE. INTERPRETERS, Busara, 6:1, 1974, 
12-6. This work like most African literature written in foreign languages, is elitist. 
For and about the African elite, it ignores the masses. The novel deals with "intra- 
elitist group fights" and is "very intellectualized and superficial. The cynicism of the 
artists Kola and Sekoni is valid, but proposed alternatives are still elitist, ignoring the 
“fundamental factors" that lead to corruption. Achebe's Things Fall Apart is not elitist, 
for Achebe is concerned with "the dynamics of a society." —R.F.B. 
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362, Tighe, C. In Detentio Preventione in Aeternum: Soyinka's A SHUTTLE IN THE 
СКҮРТ, JCL, 10:3, Apr. 1976, 9-22. Тһе poems in А Man Died and А Shuttle in the 
Crypt show that Soyinka is least effective when he tries to articulate the horrors of 
solitary confinement and of an individual's loneliness when facing death or cosmic 
violence. He is most effective when he takes the viewpoint of a person talking about 
himself and to other people. Total isolation does not evoke creative language for him. 

—M.T. 


South 
Alan Pafon 

363. Callan, Edward. Alan Paton’s APARTHEID AND THE ARCHBISHOP: An Al- 
legory of the Christian Way, ESA, 19:1, Mar. 1976, 39-47. Paton's work portrays the 
Reverend Geoffrey Hare Clayton, Archbishop of Capetown, as a spiritual man reluctantly 
forced by his Christian perspective to act in the political sphere. Clayton is a poten- 
tial Christian who must work at becoming one. His state is an ironic commentary on 
most white South Africans who identify what is with what ought to be. Clayton's story 
is an allegory of the Christian way. Like other allegorical characters in Paton's works, 
Clayton becomes something he was not before, not through discovering some new ideol- 
ogy, but through a growing awareness that individual responsibility for justice may not 
be subordinated to the demands of some national or ideological allegiance. —W.R. 


General 
364. Harber, Eric. South Africa: The White English-speahing Sensibility, JCL, 11:1, 
Aug. 1976, 57-71. White English-speaking people in South Africa have isolated them- 
selves from black people because of racism and lingering "subjective romanticism" 
which was taught at British universities in the past. They have been led into a vicious 
cynicism arising from terror of what black mobs might do "to rid themselves of their 
multifarious and oppressive restrictions." —M.T. 


365, Visser, N. W. South Africa: The Renaissance That Failed, JCL, 11:1, Aug. 1976, 
42-57. Between about 1955 and 65 there was' promise of an intense literary renaissance 
in South Africa. Since then, works by black writers in English have been "thoroughly 
‘and systematically eliminated from the canon of South African literature." А survey, 
with brief biographical notes, indicates that most black writers in this period were exiled, 
sooner or later; removed from the only setting that could nurture their writing, they 
typically turned to autobiography. —M.T. 


General 
Literature and Society 

366. Nazareth, Peter. Africa Under Neocolonialism: New East African Writing, Busara, 
6:1, 1974, 19-31. Okot p'Bitek's Song of Lawino (1966) began a continuing revolution 
in East African writing against English style and content. Mike Mwaura's novel The 
Renegade (1972) and John Ruganda's play Black Mamba (1973) contain passages of 
proper British English, but many other passages in the two works are free of "linguistic 
colonialism.” Authentic African idiom and attitudes are present also, e.g., in the pioneer 
critical work edited by Chris Wanjala Standpoints on African Literature (1973). Prob 
ably as significant as Song of Lawino in the revolt is Ауі Kwei Armah’s novel, Two 
Thousand Seasons (1973), which avoids the Western view of time and emphasis on the 
individual. "It presents a positive socialist vision for Africa." —R.F.B. 


367. Wanjala, Chris. L. African Response to Negritude and Pan-Africanism, Busara, 
6:1, 1974, 39-42. African literary critics respond to Negritude and Pan-Africanism 
variously, the "dividing. line" being mainly that separating Francophones and Anglo- 
phones. Ezekiel Mphahlele has criticized both concepts, objecting to the terms being 
vague and irrelevant. He argues that the "African Personality" is a “ ‘glorious myth’ " 
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and that indigenous folklore is material from a dead past. As a South African Mphahlele 
in mainly concerned with racial equality іп a harmonious society. Still, realism includes 
awareness of the past in the present. Most successful in maintaining this awareness is 
Wole Soyinka even as he dismisses the Negritudists’ concern with the “African image." 

—RR.F.B. 


"Theory of Criticism 
368. Mphahlele, Ezekiel. African Literature surveyed, JCL, 11:1, Aug. 1976, 72-9. 
(rev.-art., О. Ж. Dathorne, The Black Mind: A History of African Literature, O.U.P., 
1974; The Critical Evaluation of African Literature, ed., E. Wright, H.E.B., 1973; Taban 
Lo Liyong, Popular Culture of East Africa: Oral Literature, Longman, 1972; M. Dorsin- 
ville, Caliban withont Prospero: Essay on Quebec and Black Literature, Porcepic, 1974; 
and African Authors, Vol. I, 1300-1973, ed., D. E. Herdock, Black Orpheus, 1973). That 
African literature is almost always reviewed and evaluated by Western, not African, 
standards is lamentable. Western establishment critics inevitably overlook the African 
social milieu that gives rise to literary expression. —M.T. 


AUSTRALIA 
Bruce Dawe 

369. Wallace-Crabbe, Chris. Bruce Dawe's Inventiveness, Meanjin, 35:1, Apr. 1976, 
94-101. Dawe's poetry is something new, and it has extended Australian poets' sense of 
the possible ways poetry can be written. At their best, Dawe's poems keep their balance 
perfectly and are economical Even іп his most comic or playfully inventive poems, 
frequently on specifically public or political themes, he apprehends an emptiness at the 
heart of modern life; for sadness runs deep in his work. Dawe is alert to the way feel- 
ings find expression in plain conversation but simultaneously is fascinated by the rich, 
decorative play of mixed dictions; his zeal for language is important to his work. —W.R. 


Poetry 

370. Hemensley, Kris. “A vague all-exaggerating twilight of wonder": Australia’s New 
Poetry, Meanjin, 35:1, Apr. 1976, 56-70. By 1975, the new poets had spent the best 
part of a decade establishing their credentials vis-à-vis Anglo-American and European 
poetics, which previous generations had either missed, ignored, or misapprehended. This 
application and absorption of current forms changed Australian poetry, making poets 
more familiar with the rest of the world's poetics than before. However, partly because 
the Australian literary establishment fosters a tradition that effectively negates the present 
and does not encourage or develop multiple approaches, many of the best new-generation 
poets have stopped writing or have found other avenues for their creative endeavors. 

—W.R. 


General 
371. McQueen, Humphrey, Emu into Ostrich: Australian Literary Responses to the Great 
War, Meanjin, 35:1, Apr. 1976, 78-87. The works of Dowell O'Reilly, Furnley Maurice, 
Clarence Webster, Leonard Mann, and J. P. McKinney show that middle-class Australia's 
first response to World War I was to turn away from the old world's problems and seek 
to build a just, peaceable, and democratic social order outside European and American 
industrial urban, and political dilemmas. Literature did not begin to reflect an aware- 
ness that Australia was part of the larger world until the 1930's. —W.R. 


372. Тһе Adelaide Literary Magazines Seminar, Meanjin. 35:1, Apr. 1976, 109-10. 
Though the continuing value of Australian literary magazines as an outlet for new 
writers, ideas, and forms, or as a place for articles on а number of related subejcts 
cannot be doubted, economies are going to be increasingly evident in their production, 
and their number may decline. In the future, to establish a magazine will require com- 
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mitment to a cause, or a sharp focus. The little magazines may find themselves more 
and more drawn to engage in concerted action. —W.R. 


CANADA 


m Margaret Atwood 

373. Schaeffer, Susan Fromberg. “It Is Time That Separates Us”: Margaret Atwood's 
SURFACING, CentR, 18:4, Fall 1974, 319-37. This work is not about the victimiza- 
tion of women but of humanity. It deals with mortality and the attempts to break down 
the barriers it sets up. The narrator formulates her own religion, put together from her 
various experiences. Resolution of her problem concerning life's meaning depends on 
the degree of understanding she is able to establish between herself and her dead parents 
and on her coming to realize “the nature of human limitation." —L.B.H. 


Frances Brooke 


374. New, William H. Frances Brooke's Chequered Gardens, CanL, No. 52, Sp. 1972, 
24-38. Canada could have supported indigenous nymphs, swains, satyrs, and the like, 
but by the time the English came to settle Canada, the European vision was largely un- 
willing to invest it with any. As a result the books we remember from 19th-century 
Canadian literature are diaries, travel journals, emigrant guides, scientific commentaries, 
and exact descriptions of the life actually being encountered in the new land Тһе tension 
implicit in the two meanings of the word "cultivation," mannered elegance vs. rigorous 
tillage, lies not only at the heart of Brooke's History of Emily Montague (1769) but also, 
because of historical accident rather than direct influence, at the heart of Canadian 
literature as a whole. —W.D.P. 


Isabella Valency Crawford 
375. Yeoman, Ann. Toward a Native Mythology: The Poetry of Isabeila Valency Craw- 
ford, CanL, No. 52, Sp. 1972, 39-47. In its growth an emergent nation and its literature 
need basic, characteristic symbols and a native mythology that, having grown out of the 
evolving culture, by defining it prepares for its further growth. Crawford (1851-87) 
was the first Canadian to make a serious attempt in this direction. In The Lily Bed the 
pond symbolizes the momentary peace and transcendence, when the soul is free, and 
such polarities as the eagle and the dove, love and death, are contained within the point 
of time. In Old Spookses’ Pass, evil is represented by the cattle stampede in the night. 
The cowboy does not resist evil (he believes that evil is the working of God's plan). He 
descends into the stampede and rides with it until the herd mills into a large, black circle 
of calm, and he finds his peace. The descent into evil points the path to God, or a 
glimpse of Eternity, for a spiritual unity is understood. —W.D.P. 


Frederick P. Grove 

376. MacDonald, В. D. The Power of Е. P. Groves THE MASTER OF THE MILL, 
Mosaic, 7:2, Win. 1974, 89-100. Grove’s protagonists strive vainly and ironically to 
realize a heroic dream while paradoxically creating a distorted reality opposed to their 
original purposes. This work (1944) illustrates Grove’s powerful narrative structure 
through the use of the absurd questor. Sam Clark, *master" and "questor" seeks lucid- 
ity, responsibility for the mill, before he dies; but his own astigmatism prevents his un- 
derstanding. The mill comes to embody a supra-human power; plastic-malleable, grow- 
ing to dwarf men and taking over the town. People are tied in to it in a frighteningly 
prophetic nightmare of their own creation. 


Sinclair Ross 


377. Stouck, David. The Mirror and the Lamp in Sinclair Ros? AS FOR ME AND 
MY HOUSE, Mosaic, 7:2, Win. 1974, 141-50. This work expresses a sense of life's phys- 
ical and emotional limitations in a harsh, if not hostile, environment; but it ultimately 
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transcends all regional considerations. The story told is Philip Bently's quest for self- 
image through art, which creates the failure in which the Bentlys live. In effect, the 
novel is a Künstlerroman that reconsiders the traditional antithesis between art and 
life. The mirror and lamp images illuminate the struggle (between Philip's narcissistic 
urges and his consuming passion for a woman) that defines the novel’s tension. The title 
embodies the book's confessional tone; but it symbolizes the false religious front be- 
hind which the real struggle and defeat are dramatized. —DJ.M. 


Sheila Watson 


378. Monkman, Leslie. Coyote as Trickster in THE DOUBLE HOOK, CanL, No. 52, 
Sp. 1972, 70-6. In this novel the Coyote figure is based on an ancient and wide- 
spread mythic personality as described in Paul Radin's The Trickster: A Study in Ameri- 
can Indian Mythology, 1956. Trickster is creator and destroyer, giver and negator, duper 
and duped. He possesses no moral or social values, but through his actions all values come 
into being. Though his form is not defined, he is often identified with specific animals 
such as the coyote. In the novel the community rises to a momentary triumph against 
the fear and passivity that have crippled their lives and are closely connected with 
Coyote, but they must remember that their environment will continue to place stringent 
demands on them. Only through continually affirming the human spirit and the essential 
worth of human existence can they continue to reconstruct their lives. Yet out of the 
recognition of the dual aspects or double-hook of glory and darkness in human existence 
rises the promise of a benevolent deity, implicity affirmed in the character Felix. 

| —W.D.P. 


Literature and Society 
379. Edwards, Mary Jane. Essentially Canadian, CanL, No. 52, Sp. 1972, 8-23. Pace 
Ronald Sutherland [The Fourth Separatism, CanL, No. 45, Sum. 1970, 7-23 (AES, 19:5, 
Jan. 1976, 1585)]. The matter of English-French relations in Canada is not “ап emerging 
theme"; it has been present in English and French-Canadian fiction from its beginnings. 
Three novels by non-Canadians, fiction by Canadian natives written or published abroad, 
and fiction written by Canadians and published in Canada are discussed.] —W.D.P. 


IRELAND 


AE (George Russell) 
380. McFate, Patricia. THE INTERPRETERS: AE's Symposium and Roman а Clef, 
Eire, 11:3, Aut. 1976, 82-92. This novel features revolutionary artists who spend a 
night in prison, before their execution, discussing politics, revolution, and art. The novel 
was historically inspired by the Easter Rising, and the characters are easily identifiable 
as composites of AE and his literary contemporaries. —M.T. 


Samuel Beckett 


381. Levy, Eric P. The Metaphysics of Ignorance: Time and Personal Identity in HOW 
YT IS, Rena, 28:1, Aut. 1975, 27-37. То interpret this work we must determine the 
allegory's origin and structure and study the consistency of time, the dissolution of per- 
sonal identity, and the impossibility of interpersonal relationships. Beckett retains many 
Christian theological terms, and words such as “soul,” “God,” “grace,” and “light” abound. 
He also invokes an Augustinian system in regard to personal identity. The relationship 
between Bom and Pim, however, is never one between two human beings. A cycle of 
rotating identities emerges, which Beckett treats synchronically and diachronically. Since 
nothing remains distinct, we cannot call this a metaphysics of illusion; for no separation 
between appearance and reality applies. We can, perhaps, call it “a metaphysics of 
ignorance,” where we can talk with certainty about nothing in particular, and can, con- 
versely, talk incessantly about the sameness of everything in general. —G.A.C. 
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Austin Clarke 


382. Garratt, Robert Е. “Aware of My Ancestor”: Austin Clarke and the Legacy of 
Swift, Eire, 11:2, Sum. 1976, 92-103. Clarke and his readers acknowledge his literary 
debts to Swift. Both emphasize how weak and ridiculous human beings are as social 
animals, despise individuals and groups who pervert civilization's institutions, use reduc- 
tion and deflation of pride as a technique, treat human sexuality with humor, and try 
to encourage people to practice humility by recalling their limitations and frailties. 
Clarke's satire does not measure up to Swift's because often its object is too trivial or 
narrow to be universal. —M.T. 


Douglas Hyde 
383. Elvet Thomas, W. C. Douglas Hyde, Barn, No. 138, Apr. 1974, 258-60. Hyde, 
Professor of Irish literature at the University of Dublin, though he favored Irish in- 
dependence, tried to avoid involvement in politics. He wrote in Irish and English, includ- 
ing a history of Irish literature. He also collected and translated Irish folk songs and 
stories. A friend of W. B. Yeats and George Russell (AE), Lady Gregory translated 
some of his dramas. His Love Songs of Connacht have been translated into Welsh. 
(In Welsh) —P.G.D. 


James Joyce 
384, Swinson, Ward. Riddles in FINNEGANS WAKE, TCL, 19:3, July 1973, 165-80. 
Joyce uses several riddles in Ulysses and this work. One source may be P. J. McCall’s 
Folk Lore Riddles — Irish and Anglo-Irish (The Journal of the National Literary Society 
of Ireland, 1:2, 1900, 61-80). Other sources may have been Henry Bradley’s Riddles 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., 23:316) and Stopford A. Brooke’s History of Early 
Engiish Literature (1892), John Gerard’s The Herbal, the introduction to Gerard’s A 
Catalogue of Plants (1876), and P. W. Joyce’s English As We Speak It in Ireland. 
Joyce evidently associated riddles with knowledge, power, artistic creativity, and authority. 
Finnegans Wake is itself a giant riddle relying on myriad riddles for some of its form 
and substance. --5.5. 


385. Pinsker, Sanford. Тһе Schlemielhood of L. Boom, STwenC, Мо. 15, Sp. 1975, 
95-108. One source of humor in Ulysses is Bloom's being a schlemiel. Bloom's cuck- 
oldry, financial problems, and self-created failures parallel yiddish stories about schlemiels. 
However, his mental pyrotechnics, which ward off a possible breakdown over his trou- 
bles, separate him from the Yiddish schlemiel. A newspaper misspelling of his name as 
L. Boom is a fitting epitaph for а day of bumbling misfortunes, but also elevates him. 
“L. becomes ‘El’ (the Hebrew word for God) and Boom crackles with Joycean associa- 
tions about the mystique of thunder." —J.W.H. 


386. White, Patrick. Vico's Institution of Burial in ULYSSES, BSUF, 14:4, Aut. 1973, 
59-68. Vico viewed history as a series of cycles in which nations rise to civilized heights, 
sink to barbarism, and begin to rise again. The decline to barbarism is measured by the 
successive decay of the institutions of burial, marriage, and religion. Joyce froze 
Ulysses's action at one point on this scale—the decline of burial According to Vico, 
a civilized nation buried its dead to protect the bodies from beasts and to allow the soul 
its final rest. In Ulysses, neither purpose is met. —P.R.R. 


James Clarence Mangan 
387. Welch, Robert. “In Wreathéd Swell”: James Clarence Mangan, Translator from the 
Trish, Eire, 11:2, Sum. 1976, 36-55. Although Mangan composed no theory of trans- 
lation, it is clear from his publications that in practice he exercised great freedom in 
rendering materials from the Irish and that his poem often amounted to original works. 
The Irish poems he worked with were varied enough to provide the masks and voices he 
needed to express the diverse elements in his own personality. —M.T. 
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Eimar O'Duffy 
388. Caret, Gary. The “Irish Lie”: Mystic Art and Politics in Eimar O'Duffys THE 
WASTED ISLAND, Eire, 11:3, Aut. 1976, 66-81. Except for its conclusion, O'Duffy's 
first novel is а conventional treatment of a young hero's coming of age under conditions 
described as the “Irish lie": the mediocrity and materialism concealed in Irish letters and 
politics in the early 20th century. The conclusion suggests not only that the lie wastes the 
island and the characters in the novel but also that it is possible to transcend the lie and 
begin again. ' —M.T. 


. William Butler Yeats 
389. Kuehn, Nandini Pillai. Yeats’ THE INDIAN TO HIS LOVE, Expl, 33:3, Nov. 
1974, Item 23. More than any of Yeats's other early lyrics on Indian themes this poem 
requires a clear understanding of how Indian mythology operates in it. A close reading 
also necessitates attention to the revision recorded in Collected Poems (variorum ed., 
eds., P. АШ and В. К. Alspach, 1957). The mythological reference pertains specifically 
to Kama, the Indian God of Love, who appears in variant readings of ll. 12 and 16 
and clarifies the raging parrot's role in Stanza 1. —P.F.H. 


390. Boulger, James D. Moral and Structural Aspects in W. B. Yeats’s SUPER- 
NATURAL SONGS, Rena, 27:2, Win. 1975, 59-69. In notes to these poems, which are 
concerned with transcending the immanent and the actual, Yeats explains their unique 
Irish symbolism and setting. He also uses elements of the Egyptian Christian hermit and 
Indian mystical thought. The aim is wonder, revelation, and prophecy, not to satirize 
or mock the Christian faith; for Yeats shares with Christians the desire to look beyond 
our dead civilization’s husks. Interest in Supernatural Songs will rise in direct proportion 
to genuine interest in the supernatural in our criticism and time. —G.A.C. 


391. Dalsimer, Adele M. W. B. Yeats’ THE WANDERINGS OF OISIN: Blueprint for 
a Renaissance, Eire, 11:2, Sum. 1976, 56-76. This work is Yeats's first attempt to follow 
his own critical dictum that for Irish writers to become great, they must become in- 
tensely national, but not political. This poem and its sources reveal how harmonious 
the marriage of Yeats's personal visions and themes to native Irish legends and stories 
Was. —M.T. 


392, Islam, Shamsol The Influence of Eastern Philosophy on Yeats’ Later Poetry 
TCL, 19:4, Oct. 1973, 283-90. Yeats sought a tradition in which religion, poetry, and 
philosophy formed a harmonious whole. In accomplishing the difficult fusion of various 
systems into A Vision Yeats was able to reach full poetic achievement. His use of 
Eastern philosophy is especially notable in such poems as Chosen and Ап Image from a 
Past Life. Іп Supernatural Songs, Yeats reconciled Celtic and Indian mythology, af- 
firmed principles from the Bhagavad-Gita, and bid goodbye to Classical Western thought. 

—9.9. 


Language 
393. O'Gadhra, Nollaig. Language Report: First Quarter, 1976, Eire, 11:2, Sum. 1976, 
136-41. [This item is a report on efforts to revive and preserve the native Irish language.] 
—M.T. 


394, O'Gadhra, Nollaig. Language Report: Second Quarter 1976, Eire, 11:3, Aut. 1976, 
113-7. [This articie reports on efforts to revive and preserve the native Irish language. 
The current Irish government is obviously not helpful to the revival movement, and the 
curriculum for school children is not effectively training students to be bilingual] 
—M.T. 


Drama 
395. Rushe, Desmond. Theatre: Direction, New and Old, Eire, 11:2, Sum. 1976, 133-6. 
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[This article reviews current theatrical productions, chiefly by the Abbey Players who 
thrilled Eugene O'Neill in 1911 as expert Naturalistic actors. Recent efforts in this 
area have failed according to this reviewer because talented and skilled directors are 
lacking.] —M.T. 


WEST INDIES. Barbados and St. Lucia 


Edward Brathwaite and Derek Walcott 
396. Brathwaite. How Far Are Derek Walcott and Edward Brathwaite Similar? Is it 
Impossible for the Caribbean to Choose Between the Two, If So, Which Way Should 
They Choose and Why?, Busara, 6:1, 1974, 90-100. Walcott and Brathwaite are highly 
educated writers with graduate training; therefore, according to some, not part of the 
third world. But if one focuses on their writings, not their lives, it seems clear that 
Brathwaite belongs to the Caribbean culture, and Walcott does not. Though they em- 
ploy African themes, Brathwaite “presents a more balanced, realistic view” of Africa, 
knows the Africdn languages. writes for common people, and expresses the hope that 
blacks “can regain their place and dignity in the world.” The Caribbean needs Brath- 
waite, but not the “elitist artist" Walcott. —R.F.B. 


General 


BIM 
397, Sander. Reinhard W. An Index to BIM, 1942-1973, JCL, 11:1, Aug. 1976, 1-41. 
[This index covers the years when Frank Collymore edited this influential West Indian 
magazine, which provided an outlet for creative writing and literary discussion. Тһе 
index is divided into eight sections: fiction, drama, poetry, articles on literature and 
language, miscellaneous articles, art and theater reviews. book reviews, and editorial 
comments.] —M.T. 
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Studies in the Novel, 7:4, Win. 1975. 

Southerly, 33:3, Sept. 1974; 4, Dec. 1973. 

Studies: An Irish Quarterly Review, 45:260, Win. 1976. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 51:4, Aut. 1975; 52:1, Win. 1976. 


Monographs 


Louisiana State University Studies: Humanities Series (Baton Rouge), 
16, 1965; 17, 1966; 18, 1966 [Explorations of Literature, ed., Rima 
Dell Reck]. 


Mémoires de la Société Néophilologique de Helsinki (Finland), 41, 1973, 
Rowohlts Monographien (Hamburg, Germany), 211, 1974. 


Studies in English Literature (English Number, English Literary Society 
of Japan, Toyko), 1973. 


It is the policy of NCTE in its journals and other publications to provide a forum, an 
open discussion of ideas concerning the content and the teaching of English and language 
arts. Publicity thus accorded to any particular point of view does not imply endorse- 
ment by the Executive Committee, the Board of Directors, or the membership at large. 
except in announcements of policy, when such endorsement is clearly specified. 


GENERAL 
1. GENERAL 


Aesthetics 
398. Rao, G. Hanumantha. Art as Dramatization, AryP, 40:5, May 1969, 217-20. [The 
article anticipates Rao's Comparative Aesthetics—Western and Indian, soon to be pub- 
lished.] Because imagination is dramatic, art, to which it is integral, is necessarily a 
dramatic gesture, The idea, elaborated and subtly qualified, was announced in India by 
Bharata (no date given) and specifically applied to poetry by his follower Abhinavagupta 
(11th century A.D.). | —W.D.P. 


Bibliographies, 
399. Farmer, M. W. Select Bibliography, ESA, 19:2, Sept. 1976, 101-2. [The article 
lists books and articles on English Language and Literature published or written in South 
Africa, 1974-5.] —W.R. 


Black Studies 
400. Cooke, Michael G. The Descent into the Underworld and Modern Black Fiction, 
IowaR, 5:4, Fall 1974, 72-90. Modern black writers in the U.S., Africa, and the West 
Indies are exploring the symbolic connection between their racial experience and the 
underworld. In Invisible Man Ellison sees being black as the quintessence of hell. In 
The System of Dante’s Hell Baraka (LeRoi Jones) sees just being alive as hell. While 
Toomer, Laye, Tutuola, and Harris have more positive visions about their race, their 
fiction also incorporates an underworld theme. —V.L.T. 


Comparative Literature 
401. Gervais, Terence White. Asian Influences in Modern . Continental and British 
Literatures, AryP, 39:6, June 1968, 265-70. Most British authors, e.g., Forster, Huxley, 
and Isherwood, have found their-Asia in India. In Eliot, Indian affinities are erased by 
his “European traditionalism” and his dogmatic Christianity. Yeats's thought is colored 
by mysticism, theosophy, occult problems, and Indian concepts, unlinked though these 
often are with his other facets—satiric, social, paganly sensual. Orwell wrote of Burma, 
T. E. Lawrence of Arabia deserta. Pound and Arthur Waley drew from China and 
Japan, and in some ways Pound influenced Yeats. [Some Continental authors are also 
cited.] —W.D.P. 


Literary Theory 
402. Bilan, В. P. Тһе Basic Concepts and Criteria of Е. В. Leavis’s Novel Criticism, 
Novel, 9:3, Sp. 1976, 197-216. Leavis insists that the novel and morality are closely 
related, which occasionally leads him to value the moral rather than the art, but he 
usually sees the moral value as depending on the art's quality, Тһе whole work is 
moral, and he tries to assess the whole work rather than the abstract moral. He believes 
that great novels affirm life, and he tends to reserve his praise for those novelists whose 
response to Ше is positive. —A.B.F. 


‘Literature and Society 
403. РНЕ Malcolm. Lionel Trilling: End of the Journey, NSt, Nov. 14, 1975, 
619. Trilling’s death елдей а phase in the history of the New York intelligentsia and 
modern liberalism. In the 30's Trilling moved as did others from collectivist politics into 
literature, pursuing a deeper politics. In E. M. Forster (New Directions, 1943) he defined 
liberalism as “ ‘a fuller encounter with the intractability which its own passions generate.' " 
His interests were cosmopolitan, political, and expansive, and he was concerned with 
intellectual evolution toward modern self-consciousness and self-pity. A key figure in 
New York intellectual life in the 50's, Trilling lived in a climate of moral seriousness and 
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attentiveness to literature's complexity as an instrument of self-knowledge. He made a 
claim for a sane, culturally central, liberal romanticism. His novel, The Middle of the 
Journey (Viking, 1947), confronts the modern revolutionary imperative. The problem 
in culture and history is to distill an energy and moral purpose. Trilling, soured by the 
events of the 60's, left the question of whether liberalism itself will finish sourly in the 
coming years. ` —R.E.W. 


Rhetoric 


404. Carpenter, Ronald Н. Alfred Thayer Mahan’s Style оп Sea Power: А Paramessage 
Conducing to Ethos, SM, 42:3, Aug. 1975, 190-202. Mahan published The Influence 
of Sea Power Upon History (1890) and became, in Theodore Roosevelt's words, “ ‘one 
of those few men who leave a permanent mark on history and literature’ " and who have 
a "profound and far-reaching influence on contemporary thought" (letter to Mahan's 
wife, Dec. 5, 1914). Mahan’s authoritative style convinced without question. He avoided 
jargon and tried to write so clearly that "even the veriest landlubber should find no 
difficulty." Also, Mahan had a talent for precise statement, significant detail, and pithy 
generalization. Although his book seems overcomplete to a modern reader, its compre- 
hensiveness was an advantage in his day. Sea Power illustrates how style creates a para- 
message conducing to ethos. —E.E.W. 


405. Chesebro, James W., and Caroline D. Hamsher. Contemporary Rhetorical Theory 
and Criticism: Dimensions of the New Rhetoric, SM, 42:4, Nov. 1975, 311-34. Philos- 
ophers, theorists, and methodologists are interested in what rhetorical critics do and how 
they do it. Contemporary rhetorical theory and criticism are message-center oriented, 
make the critic a participant-observer, maintain a dynamic socio-cultural perspective, 
adopt a gestalt or holistic view of reality, and offer a uniquely rhetorical reflection of 
human action. These aspects characterize selected critical essays chosen for analysis from 
works by several writers. The theoretical propositions extracted from the essays constitute 
а relatively new theoretical construct for rhetorical critics. Contemporary rhetorical 
theory and criticism аге distinct from the Aristotelian, the modern, and the Neo- 
Aristotelian schools. —E.E.W. 


406. Jamieson, Kathleen M. Pascal vs. Descartes: А Clash Over Rhetoric in the Seven- 
teenth Century, ComM, 43:1, Mar. 1976, 44-50. Descartes believed that persuasion is 
rooted in demonstration. “ ‘We should not allow ourselves to be persuaded,'" he said, 
“except by the evidence of our reason’ " (Discours de la Méthode, Oeuvres philosophiques, 
ed., Ferdinand Alquié, Editions Garnier Fréres, 1963). But Blaise Pascal held that “ ‘the 
art of persuasion consists as much in pleasing as in convincing, for men are governed 
more by caprice than by reason” (De L’Art de Persuader, L'Esprit géométrique, 
Oeuvres de Blois Pascal, ed., Léon Brunschvig, et al, Librairies Hachette, 1914). For 
Pascal, eloquence is the art of saying things in such a way that the listener will attend 
with pleasure and without pain. By modern standards, Pascal's concept of rhetoric is 
&udience-centered and psychologically sound, a concept that dominates rhetoric today. 

—E.E.W. 


407. Sproule, J. Michael. The Psychological Burden of Proof: On the Evolutionary 
Development of Richard Whateley's Theory of Presumption, ComM, 43:2, June 1976, 
115-29. Whateley is generally credited with bringing jurisprudential terms to modern 
rhetorical theory in his concepts of presumption and the burden of proof. His presump- 
tion theory evolved significantly during successive editions of his Elements of Rhetoric. 
Many people believe that his rhetorical theory is self-contradictory because its legal rule- 
oriented principles conflict with its psychological audience-oriented aspects. Analyzing 
the growth of his rhetorical system chronologicaly in 1830-46, however, reveals his 
broad psychological interpretation of logic and its many implications for modern 
argumentation theories. —E.E.W. 
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408. Thompson, Wayne N. Aristotle as a Predecessor to Reid’s COMMON SENSE, 
SM, 42:3, Aug. 1975, 209-20. Thomas Reid’s philosophy was important in 18th- and 
19th-century rhetoric. This work is similar in many ways to Aristotle’s First Principles, 
Both assume that a faculty of mind able to comprehend exists and that first principles 
are primary to reasoning; they include axioms, make a central distinction between intui- 
tion and reasoning, and agree on the method of securing first principles. But they also 
differ. Aristotle's “first principle" completes his phliosophy of science and answers a 
vital question about logic, whereas Reid's "first principle” -is the basis ‘for his .doctrine 
of common sense. Reid’s principles are broader than Aristotle’s. He discusses ways 
to test for first principles at Jength; Aristotle is more detailed on how one apprehends 
them. Reid’s major concepts are his: own, although several of his key ideas are Aristote- 
lian. The question. of Reid's dependence on Aristotle: remains кеше, —E.E.W. 


Theory of Criticism - 


409. Nelson, Сару; Reading Criticism, PMLA, 91:5, Oct. 1976, 801- 15;  Prefaces to 
critical books often. display more self-consciousness and uneasiness than we usually 
associate with critical discourse. They undermine our assumptions about disinterested 
scholarship and can also lead to our reexamining.the. critical activity and searching for 
new ways to evaluate critical prose. We need to.examine style and form, not.just the 
paraphrasable content. Such study. can. reveal the: way critics weave their interests and 
commitments into the texture of their language, which will either, betray or suppress their 
experience. Since it can neither wholly escape nor wholly dominate the texts it treats, 
criticism is an ambivalent and compromising ipe form: —P.G.D. 


Cf.: Item, 415. 


‘Translation 
410. Closs, August. The Voices of the Nations; a Meditation on the Art of Translating, 
AryP, 40:5, May 1969, 213-6. [(Part Y) This article, revised from one that appeared 
in German Life and Letters, Apr. 1969, reflects generally on the existence of translations 
as evidence of an author's universal validity; the usefulness of UNESCO's Index Trans- 
lationum; the requirement, for a successful translation of poetry, of an, inner sympathy 
between the translator’s and the author’s worlds; and the assumption that a literary work 
can seldom or never be entirely transposed into a foreign language.] —W.D.P. 


411. Closs, August. The Voices of the Nations; a Meditation on the Art of Translating, 
H, Агур, 40:6, Tune 1969, 252-1. Language expresses and reflects a people's social, 
religious, and intellectual culture. Languages diverge not only because they employ dif- 
ferent sounds, but also because they are rooted in different inner pictures and different 
innate verse forms. The anthropologist E. Sapir affirmed that everything can be said in 
every language in the world [no reference given]; but only rarely is’ à translation as com- 
plete as that of the ambiguous о “Ts life worth living? . . . It' depends on the 
liver” into "La vie vaut-elle Ја peine? . . Question de foie.” ` —W.D.P. 


Women's Studies 
СЕ: Items 504, 507, and 762. 


п. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Analytical əз 
412. “MacKenzie, Norman H. - Forensic Document Techniques Applied to Literary Manu- 
scripts, BLR, 9:4, June 1976, 234-40. Forensic instruments, especially the Infra-red 
Image Converter and a binocular microscope, can help researchers identify different 
inks. These instruments have helped identify and differentiate changes Gerard Manley 
Hopkins and Robert Bridges made in Hopkins’s poems. —J.RR. 
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ЖЕЗ . History 
Cf.:. Item 680. 

hs chow : Theory 
Cf.: Item 501. 
IV. THEMES AND TYPES 

| Subjects 


413; Novak, William. Kafka the Dreamer, Kafka the Jew, Response, 9:2, Sum. 1975, 
7-22. Fiedler's article Master of Dreams, the Jew in a Gentile World began the dis- 
cussion about the precise relationship betwcen Kafka's fantasies and his Jewishness, 
which һе accepted late in life. Because of his upbringing and particularly because he 
feared his father, Kafka is unlike his contemporaries. Instead of trying to escape bour- 
geois norms as Lawrence did or going to absurd lengths to assert his badness as Mailer 
does, Kafka, in his public and private writings, tried to enter the normal, bourgeois 
world.’ Kafka’s diaries (The Diaries of Franz Kafka, ed., Max Brod, Schockton Books, 
1948-) niake clear his ambivalence toward Jews: he is deeply interested in Zionism 
and yet frustrated by discrimination against Jews outside his homeland. This ambivalence 
permeates Kafka's writings as an ironic pattern. —G.R.G. 


RM Ficton 
414. Gindon, James. Tripartite Themes, SNovel, 7:4, Win. 1975, 584-93 (rev.-art., 
Michael Squires, The Pastoral Novel: Studies in George Eliot, Thomas Hardy, and D. H. 
Lawrence; and Robert Coles, Irony in the Mind's Life: Essay on Novels by James Agee, 
Elizabeth Bowen, and George Eliot, both U. of Va., 1974). Squires defines the "pastoral 
novel" vaguely and too inclusively, and Coles is sentimentally imprecise about irony. 
Squires illuminates moral and technical problems іп specific novels but warps Hardy by 
forcing his novels into his theory. Coles makes some sound psychiatric analyses of 
specific characters but ignores the novel as a self-contained unit, doing particular damage 
to Bowen's quiet irony. —W.H.M. 


415. Watts, Cedric. Janiform Novels, English, 24:119, Sum. 1975, 40-9. A Janiform 
novel is two-faced, having a paradoxical or self-contradictory central morality. For 
example, some critics believe that Kurtz in Conrad's Heart of Darkness is hollow and 
empty; others believe he is awesomely full and powerful. As in Heart of Darkness, the 
crux of Janiformity is often the paradox that evil is virtuous, a contradiction found in 
Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, Defoe’s Moll Flanders and Robinson Crusoe, and Dickens's 
Oliver Twist, Hard Times, and Dombey and Son, for example. When a novel is uninten- 
tionally Janiform, the text ambushes its author; intentional, it ambushes the reader. 
Though the concept provokes discussion, it distorts criticism. Тһе controlling deity 
should not be Janus but Proteus, who, although he assumes myriad. shapes, preserves his 
living identity. | —E.E.W. 


416. A Symposium on Fiction, Shen, 27:2, Win. 1976, 3-31. [Donald Barthelme, 
William Gass, Grace Paley, and Walker Percy discuss the novelist’s relationship to 
knowledge and truth, the responses expected from readers, the kinds of knowledge with 
which writers deal, publishing problems, a section of Gass's The Tunnel, the language 
experience, the relationship between contemporary writing and modes of painting, the 
influence of films and the new journalism, and the story-telling art.] --І.В.Н. 


Cf.: Items 400 and 402. 


AM Poetry 
417. Cheadle, B. D. A Perspective on Modernism in English Poetry, ESA, 19:2, Sept. 
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1976, 65-81. Modernity is difficult to define, for it is not a specific stylistic trait or a 
definite attitude toward experience. Rather it has to do with the contract a poem makes 
with its audience. Poems by such modern writers as Eliot, Pound, and Yeats do not 
owe allegiance to the reader, but simply to language itself. They write as if they were 
redeeming language for the task in hand while doubting whether it is possible to 
communicate with anyone. —NW.R. 


Plot Patterns А 
418. Hinz, Evelyn J. Hierogamy versus Wedlock: Types of Marriage Plots and Their 
Relationship to Genres of Prose Fiction, PMLA, 91:5, Oct. 1976, 900-13. The term 
“mythic narrative" describes such novels as Wuthering Heights better than “romance.” 
In them the marriage relationship is outside the novelist’s social, ethical, and historical 
orientation, but seems to be more a recreation of the marriage of earth and sky, and 
thus of opposites, to recreate the vitality of the cosmos. The Return of the Native fails 
because it tries to be both “mythic” and “romance” in contrast to Lawrence’s successful 
and usual mythic orientation. Marriages do not end happily in mythic narrative, but 
there are no “tragic cases of separation or incompatibility,” —P.G.D. 


Myths 

419. Kerrigan, William. The Raw, the Cooked, and the Half-Baked, УОК, 51:4; Aut. 
1975, 646-56 (rev.-art., Joseph Campbell, The Mythic Image, Princeton U., 1975). The 
dominant mode in this book is not rational persuasion. Jung, Campbell’s mentor, cul- 
tivated the wit of correspondences in imagery, and his rational judgment atrophied. His 
psychological system is articulated in mythic language, but we cannot distinguish the 
theory from the. object it is explaining. The Mythic Image exploits the cumulative force 
of coincidences in imagery thus creating the illusion of self-evidence, but the coincidences, 
which should be random, are designéd by Campbell Though myth cannot be unani- 
mously understood, Campbell is ostentatiously certain about his theory. Scholars trained 
to value nuance in and reform the treacheries of history will find the book half-baked. 

—R.E.W. 


BRITAIN 
HI. LANGUAGE 
' History ` 
420. Hines, Philip, Jr. Antedatings, Postdatings, and Additions to O.E.D. in Theobald, 


1714-19, N&Q, 23:8, Aug. 1976, 346-8. [Antedatings, postdatings, and additions for 
O.E.D. are supplied from Theobald’s works during the years indicated.) —IJ.S.P. 


421. Scott, M. I. Words for O.E.D. from CHRISTES BLOODIE SWEAT, N&Q, 
23:5-6, May-June 1976, 229. Citations for "baffle," "enthrone," and "level" antedate 
their first citation date in O.E.D.; "cause," “malice,” and “safe” represent postdatings. 
Two words or meanings do not appear in O.E.D.—"impotioned"" and “overpassed.” John 
Ford probably wrote this work, which was published in 1613. i —3J.S.P. 


Linguistics | 
422. Ross, Alan S. C. Meaningless “de” in English, N&Q, 23:7, July 1976, 310-1. 
[Examples are cited of words (e.g., degut, delouse, etc.) that the prefix does not affect 
the-meaning оё] Though still alive for new coinages, this prefix is limited to antithetical 


verbs with and without the prefix (e.g. Я defrock) and words with which it simply is not 
used (e. B. skin, dust, shell). —]J.S.P. 


423. Sturrock, John. Bad Language, NSt, Nov. 21, 1975, 647-8 (rev.-art, Tan Robinson, 
The New Grammarians’ Funeral, Cambridge, 1975). Though negative about Noam 
Chomsky’s language theory, Robinson cannot advance a worthier one. He says Chomsky 
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cannot explain poetry, but Chomsky has never tried to intrude on literary criticism or 
poetry. He wishes to know how we acquire language and how it works. He assumes 
a formational-generative grammar with its deep grammatical structure being transformed 
through alternative modes to a surface grammar of spoken language. Robinson’s 
examples of poetic lines that do not fit Chomsky’s theory do not disprove it but rather 
test it with exceptions. We can, despite his insistence that linguistic study becomes sub- 
jective, give priority to objectivity in studying language, as Chomsky does. —R.E.W. 


P ; . General . ; 
424. Amis, Kingsley Words and Meanings, NSt, Mar. 12, 1976, 320. Formerly, 
language, regarded as’ self-regulating, was approached without notions of correctness. 
The permissive position on usage has failed and notions of correctness are coming back 
disguised as aesthetics. However, a failing grasp of usage conventions has led people to 
believe it is not important to use words precisely. “А shock brigade of linguistic mili- 
tants is needed." For example, the common use of refute for deny provides a tool for 
the deceitful. Refute means “to overthrow by argument or evidence." —R.E.W. 


425. Collinson, Diané. NSt, Mar. 26, 1976, 403. (letter) Kingsley Amis [see the pre- 
ceding abstract] in discussing refute uses fact incorrectly. It refers to something that is 
the case. No argumente can: ре ог refute a fact, though a claim may be disproved 
or refuted. : : —R.E.W. 


426. К. Edinborough. NSt, Apr. 9, 1976, 470. (letter) In Diané Collinson’s discussion 
of fact [see the preceding abstract] the phrase "would like to" appears. Is would per- 
missible for should in this phrase? H. W. Fowler (1926) condemns the substitution, and 
Ernest Gowers (1954) sees the phrase as equivalent to “I should like to like to."—R.E.W. 


427. Amis, Kingsley. Words and Meanings, NSt, May 7, 1976, 602. Тһе presumed rule 
that an item list in English must have and between the last two items and nowhere else 
leads to a bastard enumeration, e.g., "Zee is 21, pretty and has a 37-inch bust." [Further 
examples and discussion follow.] The subversive powers of and multiply when or enters. 
[Examples of confusing sentences using and as conjunction along with the alternative or 
in a series follow.] —R.E.W. 


V. MEDIEVAL. Old English 
BEOWULF 

428. Green, Martin. Man, Time, and Apocalypse in THE WANDERER, THE SEA- 
FARER, and BEOWULF, JEGP, 74:4, Oct. 1975, 502-18. Although the first two poems 
as lyrics focus on moments rather than the sequences of time formulated in Beowulf, they 
are comparably apocalyptic in tone, with imagery and commentary pointing to humanity's 
imminent collapse. In Beowulf the parallels between creation and the building of Heorot, 
between the monstrous beasts of apocalyptic literature and those faced by Beowulf, and 
between the fires of doomsday and his funeral руге, are intentional. —T.A.S. 


429. Oshitari, Kinshiro. The Sea іп BEOWULF, Mon/SELJ (English Number) 1973, 
3-18. Of the approximately 31 words that refer to the sea, some may have been hack- 
neyed expressions, such as are found in other poems, but they are given life in their 
context here. An examination of the occurrence of sea words reveals that the sea in its 
various forms is described in an organic relationship to the poem's whole structure. 

—V.M.D. 


430. Stanley, E. G. Did Beowulf Commit t "Feaxfeng" Against Grendel’s Mother?, 
N&Q, 23:8, Aug. 1976, 339-40. Emendation of "eaxle" (shoulder) to “feaxe” (hair) in 
Beowulf, 1. 1537, produces a reading more consonant with Germanic meter and action. 
In AS „times, pulling someone by the hair was a grave insult, punishable by law; in 
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pulling Grendel's dam by the hair (rather than by the shoulder, as the Ms reads), 
Beowulf would be inflicting a special but fitting indignity upon her. - —JS.P. 


CHRIST | 
431. Hill, Joyce. А Sequence of Associations in the Composition of CHRIST 275-347, 
RES, 27:107, Aug. 1976, 296-9. Section IX departs from its source in the Advent anti- 
phons. The departures seem to be a result of mental association on the poet's part, 


triggered by а phrase in the source, leading him back perhaps to a biblical passage or 
hymn. —L.B.H. 


... GENESIS А 
432. Hall, J. В. *Friógedal: GENESIS A 1142, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 207-8. 
This unique compound combines the ideas of both “ferdgedal” (life-parting) and 
"friógedal" (peace-parting). Both refér to death, but the second "carries Christian over- 
tones" in context, implying life and resurrection, which are emphasized by the epithet that 
refers to "the ра etymology" of Seth's name—a living seed, whose planting will 
mean a rebirth. —]J.S.P. 


THE SEAFARER and THE WANDERER 
СЕ: Item 428. 


Poetry 
433. Okasha, Elisabeth. “Beacen” in Old English Poetry, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 
1976, 200-7. This word seems “to have four distinct groups of referents in" OE poetry 
and at least 24 collocations, suggesting reciprocal expectation -between the word and 
various ideas, concepts, or "signs." [Appendix 1 prints the word's 53 occurrences in OE 
verse and occurrences of related words. Appendix 2 prints the collocations and those of 
related words.] _ —]J.S.P. 


Middle English 


| dou; Chaucer ' A 
434. Cowgill, Bruce Kent. The PARLEMENT OF FOULES and the Body Politic, 
JEGP, 74:3, T uly 1975, 315-35. Contrary to earlier interpretations, the central dichotomy 
in the poem js political, not otherworldly. Scipio Africanus is "a prototype of just 
temporal leadership" in the allegory and is intended to oppose *common profit and social 
discord." This alternative, which Chaucer suggests by the two inscriptions on the gate 
(П. 127-40) and explores at length in the complex relationship between Venus and 
Nature, is found in several medieval poems with which Chaucer was familiar. 'The final 
quarrels among the birds seem to reflect his concern with threats to, political stability, 
such as the Peasant Revolt. —T.AS. 


435. "Espinasse, Margaret. Chaucer's *Fare-Carte," N&Q, 23:7, Tuly 1976, 295-6. This 
word-compound is not limited to Troilus, V.1162, as has been believed; it occurs in Chap. 
3 of P. D. А. Harvey's A Medieval Oxfordshire Village. Cuxham, 1240-1400 as “far- 
cart," meaning the better of two carts normally kept on a demesne but used for carrying 
merchandise or produce. Thus, as Chaucer implies, such a cart would not be suitable for 
transporting a lady (Criseyde). This discovery of a second instance of the word supports 
the conjectures (in their editions of Troilus) of Daniel Cook (Doubleday, 1966) and 
Robert K. Root (Princeton U., 1926), and Hans Kurath's and Sherman M. Kuhn's in 
'their Middle English Dictionary (U. of Mi., 1952). `` А —1.5.Р. 


John Gower 


436. Schueler, Donald С. Some Comments on the Structure of John Gower's CON- 
FESSIO AMANTIS, Mon/LSUSHS, 18, 1966, 15-24. Gower began by borrowing the 
five-part structure of the Mirour de l'Homme but abandoned this geometric organization 
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because the colloquy between Lover and Confessor required naturalness. Unlike his 
French work, Confessio Amantis required an increasingly. conversational give-and-take, 
breaking away from the rigid departmentalized sins against love with which it began. 
As a literary device, this conversational ease allows for maximum entertainment and lore 
and demands that the poem depend solely on the dialogue's continuity for its organic 
structure. —G.R.G. 


Robert Henryson 
Cf.: Item 458. 


William Langland 
Cf.: Item 442. 


CLEANNESS 
437. Spendal, R. J. The Manuscript Capitals in CLEANNESS, N&Q, 23:8, Aug. 1976, 
340-1. Some critics think the 13 capitals are placed haphazardly; actually they divide 
thematic rather than narrative sections and "point to a network of parallel passages" 
that, interrelated, “epitomize the central moral concerns of the poem." Cleanness рге- 
sents divine reward and'punishment, and the tripartite structure is also thematic, giving 
numerical evidence (in that three is the divine number) for the poem's major theme: 
God's justice, —J.S.P. 


Death Lyrics 
438. Fletcher, Alan J. Death Lyrics from Two Fifteenth-Century Sermon Manuscripts, 
N&Q, 23:8, Aug. 1976, 341-2. Three untitled short poems [here reproduced] supply 
added proof of the relationship previously observed "between the death lyric and sermon 
literature" (e.g., in Rosemary Woolf's, The English Religious Lyric in the Middle Ages, 
Clarendon, 1968, 68.) —]J.S.P. 


IT WERE FOWRE LETTERYS OF PURPOSY 


439. Borroff, Marie. IT WERE FOWRE LETTERYS OF PURPOSY: A New Inter- 
pretation, N&Q, 23:7, July 1976, 294-5. In this ME carol to the Virgin (in BM Ms 
Sloane 2593) the fnal word is better read as two words, “pur posy." The line thus makes 
the four letters of “Mary” "pure poesy," the second word being used іп the now obso- 
lete senses of “poesy” and "emblem." "Purposy" does not appear at all in the O.E.D.; 
“роеву” does, This poem perhaps provides evidence for antedating the word “poesy” 
by a century. —J.S.P. 


JUDAS 


440. Schueler, Donald С. The Middle English JUDAS: An Interpretation, PMLA, 
91:5, Oct. 1976, 840-5. This poem is not a fragment and is not as inexplicable as it 
seems. The change in focus from Judas to Paul is meant to show that both the worst and 
the best disciplines were responsible for Christ’s death. The pieces of silver used to buy 
the food for the Passover feast seem to express a “Pauline determinism” insofar as “the 
script had already been written and all the actors, including Judas and Peter, must play 
their parts.” —P.G.D. 


Northern Homily Cycle 


441. Nevanlinna, Saara. The Northern Homily Cycle: The Expanded Version in MSS 
Harley 4196 and Cotton Tiberius E vii.: II From Septuagesima fo the Fifth Sunday after 
Trinity, Mon/Neophil, 41, 1973, 1-294. This volume contains a critical edition of 1. 
5,695-15,627 of the Northern Homily Cycle, with textual notes. It comprises the texts 
for 51 Sundays and weekdays from Septuagesima Sunday till the Fifth Sunday after 
Trinity. (For Part I, see From Advent to Septuagesima, Mon/Neophil, 38, 1972; 
AES, 18:2, Oct. 1974, 377.)]. —W.S. 
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PIERS PLOWMAN 
442. Hill, Thomas D. Davidic Typology and the Characterization of Christ: PIERS 
PLOWMAN B. XIX, 95-103, N&Q, 23:7, July 1976, 291-4. In this passage, a speech 
by Conscience describing a conqueror (Christ) who escaped death by feigning madness, 
Langland probably had in mind not Robert Bruce, as Skeat thought (Piers Plowman II, 
267, Oxford U., 1886), but King David, a guerilla leader. Langland wants to show an 
analogue between David, true king but seeming mere fugitive, and Christ, true Messiah 
but seeming mere wandering preacher, occasionally also fugitive. —]J.S.P. 


Anglo-Latin 
Bede 

443. Rutherford, Anthony. “Giudi” Revisited, BBCS, 26:4, May 1976, 440-4. Although 
the town Bede refers to as urbis Giudi has recently been widely considered to refer to 
Stirling, its nearness to the sea creates problems. On the basis of evidence from the 
Ravenna Cosmographer, Blair's suggestion (Origins of Northumbria, Archaeologia Aeliana, 
4th Ser., 25, 1947, 28) that Bede is s referring to Cramond on the Forth seems more 
reasonable. —P.G.D. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 


Thomas Adams 
444. Friedman, Donald M. Thomas Adams and John Donne, N&Q, 23: 5-6, May-June 
1976, 229-30. Adams, a cleric, probably did not meet Donne before 1618, when he 
(Adams) came to London, but echoes of Donne in a published sermon of his in 1614 and 
a treatise by him in 1616 show that he knew Donne's works. —J.S.P. 


Anthony Ascham 
445. Robinson, Fred C. THE COMPLAYNT OFF SANCT CIPRIANE, THE GRETT 
NIGROMANCER: А Poem by Anthony Ascham, RES, 27:107, Aug. 1976, 257-65. 
A Ms in the Yale Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library contains three works 
attributed (о Ascham—" “а boke off astronomy callyd the spere," a calendar for the 
years 1524-35, and a poem on St. Cyprian the Magician. The poem probably derives 
from a prose tract, The Confession of Saint Cyprian; it is in the tradition of Lydgate 
and Hoccleve, though it is more "compressed and clear" than much of Lydgate. [The 
text is printed with explanatory notes.] —L.B.H. 


Francis Bacon 
446. Guibbory, Achsah. Francis Bacon’s View of History: The Cycles of Error and the 
Progress of Truth, JEGP, 74:3, July 1975, 336-50. In an effort to break the pattern of 
abortive revolutions or vicious cycles to which humanity seems doomed because of the 
Fall, Bacon proposes in his various works to "raise and advance our reason to the 
divine truth," to exalt humanity's knowledge to the level of God's for His glory. Para- 
doxically, however, this apocalyptic concept of humanity's progress would constitute 
another cycle, in the sense that it would be a return to humanity's state before the Fall. 
—T.A.S. 

Barnabe Barnes 
447. Roberts, Gareth. A New Source for Barnabe Barnes's THE DEVIL’S CHARTER, 
N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 210-2. Passages in V.vi. that R. B. McKerrow found 
obscure and commented on in his edition of the play (Louvain, 1904) are close transla- 
tions by Barnes from Agrippa's De Occulta. Barnes himself seems to have been uncertain 
of their meaning. [The relevant passages, in English and Latin, are reproduced.]—J.S.P. 


Robert Burton 


448. Colie, Rosalie L. Some Notes on Burton's Erasmus, RenQ, 20:3, Aut. 1967, 335-41. 
In Burton's personal library a book in 16th-century binding contains several works by 
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paradoxists, including Erasmus's, Encomium Могае and a letter Erasmus wrote to 
Martin Dorp in.defense of that work. Robert and his brother William seem to have 
made several notations in the book. “At least one of the two persons reading the: volume 
was much interested in the matter, genre, and style of paradoxy.". The volume shows 
that Burton. knew how to use and control paradox; it also shows his important literary 
shift —his decision between the appearance of the 1st edition of The Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy іп 1621-and the 2nd in 1624 to, adopt Sonn" behind the persona of 
Democritus junior. | —E.LS. 


Samuel Butler 
449. Thorson, James L. A Broadside by Samuel Butler, BLR, 9:3, Dec. 1974, 178- 86. 
Extracts from Hudibras were used to make up а. Tory, broadside satirizing Whig grand 
juries. Benjamin Tooke. probably published it in July’ 1681 when public interest in grand 
juries was high. Тһе poem’s end-stopped couplets allowed the editor to combine and 
rearrange , parts of Ralpho's and Hudibras's speeches to fit his purpose. Тһе broadside 
exemplifies à common Restoration practice. | . —]JIR.R. 


George Chapman 


450. Winston, Mathew. Bussy D'Ambois as Sir Ambo, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 
214-5. Maffe's calling Busy "Sir Ambo" in Li. of Chapman's play (1607) associates 
` Bussy with the morality-play and interlude Vice, a figure of duplicity (“ambidextrous”); 
the reference to a wooden-.dagger (a stock prop of. the Vice) reinforces the association. 
“Sir Ambo” prepares the audience for Bussy’s later shift of loyalty. The 1641 version 
of Bussy expands the Ambo" reference, ыра because a; audience was less familiar 
with the Vice than were audiences іп 1607... : —J.S.P. 


451. Tricomi, Albert Н. Langbaine's Unidentified Source for Chapman’s CHABOT 
Identified, МО, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 215-6. The unidentified source for- this play 
mentioned.in Emil Koeppel's Quellen-Studien [Source-Studies] zu den Dramen George 
Chapman’s Philip Massinger’s und John Ford’s (Trübner, 1897) is Guillaume and 
Martin Du Bellay's Memoires, the only known chronological history of Francis the 
First’s reign. Yet the play contains historical material not in the Du Bellay opus, which 
suggests that another undiscovered historical source exists... .- . —]J.S.P. 


LPS i | : Richard: Crashaw | 

452. Kelliher, Hilton. Crashaw as University Preacher, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 
231-2. A 17th-century transcript shows thatiCrashaw was appointed to preach at Great 
St. Mary's (the Cambridge О. Church) оп Nov. 13, 1642, at the afternoon service, This 
would have been his fourth sermon before the university and, if he left Cambridge the 
following January, as Austin Warren believes, -his last. (See Warren’s letter to the 
Times Literary Supplement, No. 3, 1932, 815) ... : -—J.S.P. 


453. Mayer, Lloyd G. Ап Unnoticed Life of Richard duc N&Q, 23:5-6, May- 
Tune 1976, 230-1. The account of Crashaw in Theophilus. Cibber's Lives of the Poets 
is interesting because it attacks Crashaw for defecting to Rome, presumably thereby 
abandoning also his King and country. Robert Shiels, a Jacobite Тогу, seems to have 
written the attack. Cibber, in editing this life, failed through oversight to excise the 
attack, though -he: ‘deleted: statements in. ошер lives. advancing the Tory and Jacobite 
‘causes. s —J.S.P. 


А . Robert. Daborne. 
454, Holloway, Peter. Robert Daborne: Some New. Information, N&Q, 23:5-6, May- 
June 1976, 222. Contemporary records reveal that Daborne, а minor dramatist who 
entered the religious life in Ireland in- 1617,‘ matriculated at King’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1598 and donates two Pooks: to the library. ` Thus- he ‘apparently: -was born c. 1580; 
he died in 1628, - Ақ —J.S.P. 
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: John Donne 
Cf.: Item 444. 


Owen Felltham 


455. Bergquist, Barbará E. Owen Felitham: А Few Biographical Facts, N&Q, 23:5-6, 
May-June 1976, 233-5. Felltham, essayist and poet, was married Oct. 10, 1621, at St. 
Dunstan's, Stepney (London); a daughter, Mary, was born a year later, and both she and 
her mother seem to have predeceased him. He was a merchant when he married, and 
his trip to the Low Countries in the 1620's may have combined business with pleasure. 
He abandoned trade to become steward to Barnaby O'Brien, 6th Earl of Thomond, 
apparently in 1628. He kept this position until his death 40 years later. —]J1.S.P. 


John Ford 
Cf.: Item 421. 


Arthur . Golding 


456. Brown, J. N. Golding and Milton’s Versions of the Death of Orpheus, N&Q, 
23:5-6, May-June 1976, 232-3. Milton’s two references to the Orpheus myth (Lycidas, 
58-63, and Paradise Lost, V1I.32-8) derive not just from Ovid but specifically from 
Golding's translation of the Metamorphoses (1567), as the imagery and verbal echoes 
prove, de —]J.S.P. 


"Nicholas Horpefteld 
457. Anderegg, Michael A. Nicholas Harpsfield, Thomas More, and William Roper's 
Lapse into Heresy, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 225-6. In telling in The. Life and 
Death of Sir Thomas More, Knight (eds., E. V. Hitchcock and R. W. Chambers,. EETS, 
1932) of Roper’s flirtation with Lutheranism, Harpsfield used language similar to that in 
a passage in More’s Dialogue Concerning Heresies in which More may actually have had 
Roper in mind. Harpsfield knew More’s writings well and gave them sympathetic attention, 
especially the literary ones. More's style and tone influenced him in producing this 
"'first scholarly biography extant in English" » (Chambers). —].S.P. 


: Thomas Heywood 
458. McDermott, John J. Henryson’s TESTAMENT ОЕ CRESSEID and Heywood's 
A WOMAN KILLED WITH KINDNESS, RenQ, 20:1, Sp. 1967, 16-21. Numerous 
possible sources for Heywood's play have been offered, among them certain medieval 
miracle plays, a Gesta Romanorum tale, the works of Greene and Shakespeare, and 
earlier English domestic tragedies. Perhaps some or all influenced Heywood. Other 
influences may be the 58th and 43rd stories in Painter's Palace of Pleasure and Henry- 
son's Testament of Cresseid, which offers a precedent for certain aspects of Heywood's 
play not accounted for by any other sources, —ELS. 


Thomas Hobbes 
459. Hinnant; Charles H. Hobbes on Fancy and Judgment, Criticism, 18:1, Win. 1976, 
15-26. Hobbes affirmed judgment's dominance in the mind's innate operations, but he 
elevated fancy to the working of an independent inventive ability. They are "coordinate 
powers, two aspects of a-single whole which he defines as wit." Fancy -protects us from 
reason, which сап prevent philosophers from discovering moral truth. In this Renais- 
sance view poetry is related to moral philosophy. x —M.T.H. 


: . ‘Ben Jonson. 
460. Warren, Michael J. A Note on Jonson’s CATALINE, IV.229-231: Sources and 
Meaning, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 213-4. Jonson seems to have used both the 
1564 edition of Sallust and the 1584 Cicero to provide, in this passage, a phrase of non- 
standard English. The word opprest (1. 230) derives from the Latin oppressus and means 
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"constrained." In standard editions in Cicero the word "obsessus" is used. The passage 
illustrates Jonson's eclecticism in translating and this play's Latinate element.—J.S.P. 


461. McDonough, C. J. Ben Jonson and Martianus Capella, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 
1976, 212-3. In composing the masque Hymenai, Jonson seems to have drawn from 
Martianus's De Nuptiis Philologiae, specifically for Hymen's eulogy to James and Anne 
on their marriage. [Parallels of idea and phrasing are cited, plus some isolated instances 
of spelling, etc., that imply an acquaintance with Martianus rather than with an inter- 
mediate source.] That Martianus's treatise is not in the catalogue of Jonson's books 
proves nothing. —].S.P. 


George Joye 
Cf.: Item 478. 


John Lyly 
462. Edge, Donald. Some Classical Sources іп Lyly’s Plays, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 
1976, 210. [Two passages in Endimion and six in Loves Metamorphosis are traced to 
Ovid's Heroides, Tristia; Remedia Amoris, and Metamorphoses.] —]J.S.P. 


Christopher Marlowe 
463. Longo, Joseph A. Marlowes DOCTOR FAUSTUS: Allegorical Parody in Act 
Five, Greyfriar, 15, 1974, 38-49. In Act V Marlowe delineates Faustus as an anti-Christ 
with inverted parallels to ideas and events that immediately preceded the Crucifixion, 
employing the “inverted panegyric," which unites rhetoric and action to dispraise. Like 
Christ, Faustus is aware of his imminent death; his meal with the students parodies the 
Last Supper; Helen is the antithesis of Mary Magdalene and perhaps of Mary, Christ's 
mother; and the Old Man's struggle is like Peter's renunciation. "Throughout, Marlowe 
emphasizes Faustus's struggle between hope and despair. —EK.Y. 


Shakerley Marmion 
464. Green, A. P. Shakerley Marmion, Dramatist: The Dates of His Military Service 
in the Low Countries, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 222-3. An unpublished document 
reveals that Sir Alexander Ziszan, under whom Marmion served in the low countries, 
was there Feb. 16-Sept. 27, 1626. Presumably this period coincides with Marmion’s 
service there. He would thus have served abroad soon after leaving college and have 
returned to become one of the Sons of Ben. —].S.P. 


Andrew Marvell 
465. Swan, Jim. At Play in the Garden of Ambivalence: Andrew Marvell and the Green 
World, Criticism, 17:4, Fall 1975, 295-307. In the Mower poems Marvell uses “violent 
or menacing verbs in otherwise pleasant and usually pastoral contexts," which creates an 
ambivalence that evokes much argument among critics. Тһе mind begins by reflecting 
exactly the green world that mirrors its desire, but it is displaced from that world. 
Before Eve's creation Adam experienced a reposcful garden that could be compared to 
the woman; the puzzle is that women are rejected but eroticism is related to the place; 
thus human sexuality is denied, but the plants' is affirmed. “Тһе place symbolizes, psycho- 
analytically speaking, the pregenital but nonetheless erotic mutuality of a mother with her 
infant who is in the process of discovering his own active creativity." —M.T.H. 


Thomas Middleton 
466. Lake, D. J. The Date of MORE DISSEMBLERS BESIDES WOMEN, МО, 
23:5-6, May-June 1976, 219-21. Internal evidence, specifically a reference to the high 
price of black velvet and the style and content (е.р., apparent allusion to the anti- 
feminist controversy), suggest that Middleton wrote this play in May-June 1619, after a 
prolonged period of mourning for Anne, James the First's queen, during which time black 
velvet was much in demand and costly. —І.8.Р. 
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467. Roberts, Gareth. A Re-examination of the Sources of the Magical Material in 
Middleton's THE WITCH, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 216-9. 'Three unnoticed 
passages (Lii337-41, 356-8, and 232-3) in this play derive from Reginald Scot’s Dis- 
coverie of Witchcraft (1584), and another (Lii.370-3) “may have been suggested by” one 
in Scot. Other sources may be A True . . . Recorde, of ће... Witches, taken... in 
Essex (1582) and Pierre Le Loyer's ШЕ Livres de Spectres (1586), translated іп part by 
Z. Jones in 1605 as А Treatise of Specters. —]J.S.P. 


John Milton 


468. Boyette, Purvis E. Milton's Eve and the Neoplatonic Graces, RenQ, 20:3, Aut. 
1967, 341-4. For Neoplatonists the Graces, the symbolic attributes of Eve's power as 
a love goddess, symbolize love. The love and fertility themes are linked through Milton's 
allusions to the Graces (Paradise Lost, VIII. 59-61) and to Zephrus-Flora (V.15-6), which 
together expound a Neoplatonic metaphysics of love. —E.L.S. 


469. Geisst, Charles R. Milton and Ambrose on Evil, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 
233. In St. Ambrose's De paradiso an idea occurs that Milton expresses in Paradise Lost, 
V.117-9: if evil enters the mind but without approval, it leaves “по spot or blame" on 
departing. The passage in Ambrose relates to “Milton’s concept of good and evil” in 
two ways: (1) both men present a view different from Augustine's in seeing Adam's 
fall, as due to defective reason rather than appetite, and (2) they deal with the topic in 
a similar context—-Adam’s state before the fall. —J.S.P. 


470. Major, John M. PARADISE REGAINED and Spenser’s Legend of Holiness, 
RenQ, 20:4, Win. 1967, 465-70. Scholars often point out that Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
in particular Book II, influenced Paradise Regained, but it may be that Book I, the 
Legend of Holiness, was an even stronger influence. The slaying of the dragon suggests 
the missions given to Milton’s Christ, Spenser’s Archimago suggests Satan’s appearance 
before Christ as an old man in rural garb, and the wandering wood of Error's den 
suggests the maze in which Christ wanders. Christ’s dream of refreshment bears com- 
parison with Red Crosse’s lustful dream. Moreover, the endings of the two poems are 
similar. Both poems “may be read as expanded poetic treatments, or allegories, of the 
great theme Spenser borrowed from Ephesians 6, in particular verse 13." —E.LS. 


471. Mackin, Cooper К. Aural Imagery as Miltonic Metaphor: Тһе Temptation Scenes 
of PARADISE LOST and PARADISE REGAIN’D, Mon/LSUSHS, 18, 1966, 32-42. 
Though visual metaphors predominate in Paradise Lost, the temptation scene in Book IX 
depends on aural imagery, as do Satan’s temptations of Christ in Paradise Regain'd. 
Adam's preternatural powers depend as much on his ability to hear the discordia concors 
in the cosmos as Satan's strength depends on his ability to counterfeit cosmic harmony 
"with Serpent Tongue Organic.” Thus, both Eve and Christ are tempted to disrupt 
God's harmonious order. —G.R.G. 


Cf.: Items 456 and 761. 


Thomas More 


472. Gury, Jacques. The Abolition of the Rural World in UTOPIA, Moreana, 11:43/44, 
Nov. 1974, 67-9. By uprooting the country peasants, eliminating professional farmers, 
and settling the country with townspeople who perform only temporary duties, More 
effectively abolishes the rural world in Utopia. Coupled with the economic and political 
advantages of obliterating the manorial system is the social advantage of freeing people 
from drudgery so they can improve themselves morally and intellectually, opportunities 
the urban environment provides. More rejected the grim actuality of manorial England 
as well as the "pastoral dream of blessed Arcadia" in favor of creating a "true common- 
wealth"; to do so he had to reject the feudal system even if it meant "destroying the 
rural world first." —W J.S. 
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473. McLean, Andrew M. A Note on Thomas Moore and Thomas Starkey, Moreana, 
41, Mar. 1974, 31-6. Stressing the immediate and the practicable, Starkey's Dialogue 
Between Reginald Pole and Thomas Lupset contrasts with More's Utopia, an idealistic 
‘model rather than a workable program for reform. Starkey is less cosmopolitan than 
More; his Dialogue focuses on specific abuses in the English commonwealth, particularly 
corrupt chürch practices. More and Starkey encourage public service and condemn en- 
Closures, unjust laws, and the idle multitudes in England, but Starkey asserts the "real- 
istic possibility" of reform. Starkey's practical aims preclude artistic form: his framing 
device is undeveloped, his two interlocutors are scarcely distinct, and his work lacks 
More's “congenial irony.” —NW J.S. 


474. Morgan, Alice B. Philosophic Reality and Human Construction in Mores UTOPIA, 
Moreana, 39, Sept. 1973, 15-23. In contrast to the outside world, human constructions 
in Utopia reinforce nature. True pleasure in More's model world is defined according to 
the “natural qualities of the ‘thing itself, " and reason, "the pursuit of true pleasure,” is 
“the establishment of ordinances and institutions in accord with nature.” In Utopia an 
‘item’s value is determined by its “use value,” a true value, rather than an “imaginary” one. 
In Utopia nobility, wealth, and extravagant clothing, causes of envy in the world outside, 
are derided because their value is based on "imaginary" and "vicious" human constructs. 
Utopian laws advance rather than obscure justice and exemplify human constructions 
'supporting "the Natural and hence the Good." —W J.S. 


475. Ned Stevens, Irma. Aesthetic Distance in the UTOPIA, Moreana, 11:43/44, Nov. 
1974, 13-24. More achieves aesthetic distance by handling the main characters More 
and Hythloday ironically, using paradoxical or ridiculous names and ironic juxtaposition, 
criticizing by implication, and having Hythloday report the Utopians’ explicit criticism 
of England. Often Hythloday is a foil for More’s presentation of the Utopian view, and 
the character More 15 a foil for Hythloday’s “admirable ideas." Hythloday’s name is a 
Greek derivative meaning “nonsense,” but he usually speaks wisdom; other names for 
objects and places are similarly reversed. More underlines European folly by juxtaposing 
reasonable Utopian values with traditional European ideas about wealth, fashion, and 
warfare. Similarly criticism by indirection satirizes European institutions, values, and 
politics. —W.IS. 


476. Gordon, ‘Walter M. In Defense of More’s Merry Tales, Moreana, 38, June 1973, 
5-12. Far from being an illustration of More’s “unhealthy preoccupation” with crudity, 
sexual references in the merry tales exemplify the scope of his comic sense. St. Walery’s 
tale, which soberly recounts a phallic ritual performed by “serious devotees,” indicates 
More’s generous spirit, for the tale’s comic contrast allows Catholics to laugh at their 
own folly. His tale about the Walbrook miracle proceeds from “bedroom farce” to 
awfully contemplating conception and birth, the daily biological miracle. The tales reveal 
More’s sympathetic humanity and at times his poetic intuition. —W J.S. 


477. Headley, John. Thomas More and the Papacy, Moreana, 41, Mar. 1974, 5-10. 
“Papal” and “conciliar” elements “coexist” in More's concept of the church. In 
Responsio ad Lutherum More contends tbat in order to "know itself" and maintain its 
identity, the church "must have a recognizable touchstone in the papal primacy, divinely 
*^unded." However, More could not expatiate papal primacy after 1529 “without 
embarrassing” Henry VIII. The “conciliarist strain” in More's Confutation of Tyndale’s 
Answer, "congruent with his notions of community, universality and the role of the laity," 
is accompanied by a subdued utterance, often evidenced by "suppressions" and “lacunae,” 
of his fidelity to Rome. Neither inclined nor free to clarify the relationship between the 
papacy and the councils, More directed his attention beyond narrow doctrinal issues "to 
the greater realities of а common corps of Christendom." —W J.S. 


478. Pineas, Rainer. George Joye's Controversy with Thomas More, Moreana, 38, June 
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1973, 27-36. In his dispute with More concerning Church authority and the Real 
Presence doctrine, the radical Protestant Joye resorted to “various rhetorical devices" 
and strange accusations and used contemporary politics rather broadly. The “ ‘ironic 
refrain’ " and “ ‘polemical exemplum, " were Joye's favorite rhetorical techniques. He 
charged More with supporting the Roman position only because he was paid to and 
accused him of "wholesale forgery," saying that he should not be believed because he 
was both "poet" and "jester." Joye exploited More's tenuous association with Elizabeth 
Barton, the Nun of Kent, to reassert Tyndale's theory that Catholicism and treason go 
"hand in hand," a theory Joye later used against other opponents. —N J.S. 


Cf.: Items 457, 481, and 746. 


Anthony Munday 
479. Spikes, Judith Doolin. THE BOOK OF SIR THOMAS MORE: Structure and 
Meaning, Moreana, 11:43/44, Nov. 1974, 25-39. Munday's structural principle is to 
repeat similar or contrasting patterns and themes in various contexts. The play's theme is 
responsiblity: the first part deals with "social and political responsibility," as the title 
character More, the "prototype of the virtuous man," acts in the private and 'political 
spheres; the second illustrates a moral responsibility that supersedes law. The two halves 
pivot on the central section, which abstractly states the conflict between the world's 
claims and a higher claim in More's soliloquy; it presents the conflict in terms of a 
moral allegory in an interpolated play. Тһе play's emphasis on "conscience" is true to 
its source, Roper's Life, and also stresses its own artistic unity. —W J.S. 


George Peele 
480. Craik, T. W. Some Notes on the Text of Peeles DAVID AND BETHSABE, N&O, 
23:5-6, May-June 1976, 208-10. [The article lists several emendations to Elmer M. 
Blistein’s edition of this play (Works, Yale U., 1970).] —JS.P. 


Walter Ralegh 
481. Himelick, Raymond. Walter Ralegh and Thomas More, Moreana, 11: 42,. Suns 
1974, 59-64. More's Dialogue of Comfort Against Tribulation anticipates Ralegh's 
eccentric alliance of "physiological realism" and “doctrinal abstraction" in The Passionate 
Man’s Pilgrimage. In both works the grim humor surrounding decapitation evolves from 
contemplating heaven's joys, and the dominant motifs in the Dialogue—" white apparel, 
salutary blood, sparkle, and slaking of immortal thirst"—are in Ralegh's poem. Given 
the similarity of their situations, both men awaiting execution, and the paradox of the 
ultimate comfort of decapitation” in both works, it is possible that Ralegh had read 
More's Dialogue. —W J.S. 


Nathanael Richards | 
482. Forker, Charles R. Nathanael Richard? MESSALINA and THE DUCHESS ОЕ 
MALFI, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 221-2. Silius's death speech in Richards's play 
echoes (in its cold kiss/skull image) not only Webster’s The White Devil, as F. L. 
Lucas noted in his edition of Webster's Works (Chatto & Windus, 1927), but also 
Webster's Duchess, IIT.v.103-5. —J.S.P. 


. William Roper 
СЕ: Item 479. 


Shakespeare 
483. Williamson, Marilyn L.' The Courtship of Katherine and the Second Tetraloy, 
Criticism, 17:4, Fall 1975, 326-34. Shakespeare's Henry progresses from Hal to become 
Henry V, thus confirming that as king he cannot be simply a man. In the courtship scene 
we.realize that he has become all that he disdained in his youth. “Henry has become like 
Hotspur and like much that as Hal he despised, including the kind of king his father 
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was.” If we see this growth as a basic model for the tetralogy, we can see how Shake- 
speare uses the courtship of Katherine and its significance. —M.T.H. 


484. Miller, Raeburn. The Persons of Moonshine: A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM and the *Disfigurement" of Realities, Mon/LSUSHS, 18, 1966, 25-31. Dream 
contains three levels of imaginative reference: to the private, average man; to art's more 
public concerns; and to the dream state's pure images. Shakespeare presents the conven- 
tional conflict in pastoral between woods and city as an ever-widening gap between 
fantasy and reality. Shakespeare shows in Act V especially how the sense of fantasy 
established in the woods can be meaningfully incorporated in the city and, indeed, in the 
total life system. —G.R.G. 


Cf.: Item 678. 


James Shirley 
485. Bas, Georges. Two Misrepresented Biographical Documents Concerning James 
Shirley, RES, 27:107, Aug. 1976, 303-10. Although Shirley's is one of the best docu- 
mented lives among the Elizabethans, scholars have misinterpreted some documents. Two 
of these concern Shirley's activities in St. Albans before he went to London and the 
consequences of the part he took in the Civil War. [The article prints the relevant parts 
of the documents, and Bas discusses them at length.] --І.В.Н. 


Edmund Spenser 
486. Waters, D. Douglas. Duessa and Orgoglio: Red Crosse's Spiritual Fornication, 
RenQ, 20:2, Sum. 1967, 211-20. Duessa symbolizes the strumpet in a 16th-century 
Protestant fashion in The Faerie Queene, and Spenser stresses her flexible and dynamic 
traits by modulating the witch and whore symbols. His artistic treatment of her role 
culminates in the dramatic unfolding of Red Crosse's spiritual fornication. The view 
that Duessa symbolizes the Roman Mass supports the view that Orgoglio symbolizes Red 
Crosse's sin of pride. If the tradition of the Mass personified as whore influenced 
Spenser’s concept of Duessa, it follows that Spenser is not more belligerent against 
Roman theology than Hooker, that his theology is unquestionably anti-Roman Catholic, 
and that Duessa's role provides the key to Spenser's theology and to his handling of 
the Knight of Holiness's degradation. —E.LS. 


Cf.: Items 470 and 693. 


Thomas Starkey 
Cf.: Item 473. 


Jeremy Taylor 
487. Evans, John X, THE CRAFT OF DYING: A STUDY IN THE LITERARY 
TRADITION OF THE ARS MORIENDI IN ENGLAND, Moreana, 39, Sept. 1973, 
43-9 (rev.-art., Nancy Lee Beaty, Yale U., 1970). Тһе medieval predecessors of Taylor's 
Rule and Exercise of Holy Dying illustrate the "theological assumptions and pastoral 
concerns" of their time. Моге» and Erasmus's later treatises are also “undeviatingly 
orthodox," but Lupset's Waye of Dyenge Well, introduced secular and agnostic values 
to the craft of dying and shifted the emphasis from "the death bed to the good life." 
Parsons and Bunny transformed the genre to meet 16th-century spiritual needs, stressing 
“ «ће fears implicit in the medieval traditions . . . as incentives to Christian living." " 
Taylor's Holy Dying, the apotheosis of the genre, uses both the orthodox and the secular, 
subsuming “ ‘the art of dying into that of living without ignoring the valid claims of the 
former to independent consideration.’ " —W J.S. 

Henry Vaughan 
488. Summers, Claude J., and Ted-Larry Pebworth. Vaughan’s Temple in Nature and 
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the Context of REGENERATION, JEGP, 74:3, July 1975, 351-60. In this poem 
Vaughan surprisingly neglects the liturgical context of the experience he is describing, all 
the "eucharistic symbols" expected in the tradition of George Herbert. This lack is due, 
at least in part, to the Puritan suppression of the Anglican churches in Vaughan's area. 
Appropriately, therefore, this poem of a pilgrimage toward spiritual rebirth implies, often 
declares, that plants and streams, earth and sky, are really God's sacred temple and its 
appurtenances. 3 —T.A.S. 


John Webster 
489. Moore, Don D. John Webster and his Critics, 1617-1964, Mon/LSUSHS, 17, 
1966, 1-199. No dramatist has received more varying critical treatment than Webster. 
Admired in his time, his tragedies suffered from neoclassical revision; then attention to 
Webster lapsed until the Romantics’ impressionistic readings. Іп 1850 the Sadler's Wells 
Theatre revived The Duchess of Malfi, restoring Webster as a significant dramatist. Re- 
action to this production initiated stage criticism of Webster's plays. In the 19th century, 
critics emphasized Webster's horror, which they considered overdone; his "spottiness"— 
the plays were admired only for brilliant flashes; and his disregard for logic and prob- 
ability. When Victorian-Edwardian optimism gave way to 20th-century fear and per- 
plexity, Webster's darkness and bleakness became less inimical. The most influential 
criticism came from T. S. Eliot and from Scrutiny. Rupert Brooke perceived the plays' 
emotional unity, a concept supported by F. L. Lucas's historical criticism; Lucas's defini- 
tive edition of the works placed Webster firmly in Jacobean theater conventions. There- 
after, Е. R. Leavis's followers and historical critics such as Muriel C. Bradbrook and Una 
Ellis-Fermor wrestled with Webster's apparent lack of moral vision. For some modern 
critics, Webster's tragic vision seems blurred; but others find it clear in the characters’ suf- 
fering. Still others, viewing Jacobean playwrights as moralists, see in Webster a stern moral 
teacher whose good characters, thought helpless victims, triumph through their suffering. 
They discern unity in Webster’s concern for the characters and society portrayed. Be- 
cause Webster’s plays are simultaneously symbolic and realistic, they resist modern staging 
and audience acceptance. Despite mistakes in production, chaos and carnage in the 
action, and doubts about moral focus, they present a unified tragic vision; their dominant 
theme is the nobility of human worth. —R.P.S. 


Cf.: Item 482. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 
490. Graziani, René. Sir Thomas Wyatt at a Cockfight, 1539, RES, 27:107, Aug. 1976, 
299-303. A passage in Don Andrés de Laguna's annotated translation of Dioscordides's 
Materia medica places Sir Thomas Wyatt at a cockfight in London between Apr. and 
Nov; 1539. —L.B.H. 


EPITAPH on Robert Dudley, 1st Earl of Leicester 
491. Peck, D. C. Another Version of the Leicester Epitaphium, N&Q, 23:5-6, May- 
June 1976, 227-8. A 12-line version of this satiric Epitaph on Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, previously unnoticed, is in the Stowe Ms 156 in the B.M. Longer than the two 
versions previously known, this one is also artistically superior to them and more 
authoritative. It may have been inspired by the tract Leicester’s Commonwealth.—J.S.P. 


TROELUS A CHRESYD 
492. Stephens Jones, R. I. The Date of TROELUS A CHRESYD (Peniarth 106), 
BBCS, 26:4, May 1976, 430-9. This Welsh poem, notable as a possible influence оп 
Troi. and Heywood's Iron Age, seems to have been written in the 1560's rather than 
the 1590's or early 1600's. Actually it is closer in spirit to Sackville's and Norton's 
Gorboduc than to any other extant plays. —P.G.D. 
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493, Orrell; John. Productions at the Paved Court Theatre, Somerset House, 1632/3, 
N&Q, 23: 5- 6, May-June 1976, 223-5. The belief that Walter Montagu's pastoral The 
Shepherds Paradise, produced at this theater Jan. 9, 1632/3, was repeated on Shrove 
Tuesday (Mar. 5) is incorrect. А masque was performed that day, as various surviving 
documents (accounts, newsletters, a foreign dispatch) make clear. The auditorium built 
for the pastoral was modified for presentation of the masque. —J.S.P. 


VH. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 


494. Buen Mary A. Mr. Bennet and thé Failures of Fatherhood in Jane Austen's 
Novels, JEGP, 74:4, Oct. 1975, 536-52. Consistently throughout her novels Austen 
analyzes: the unfortunate consequences of the patriarchal society characteristic of her 
time. Beginning with Mr. Bennet'in Pride and Prejudice, her herdines’ fathers tend to 
be either inadequate to cope with their social responsbility or stultified by the advantages 
of privilege; their daughters, forced to mature by their situations, are rescued by marriage. 
Thus the novels foreshadow certain aspects of Victorian criticisms of the family.—T. A. S. 


495. MacIntyre, Alasdair. Jane’s Fighting Ships, NSt, Oct. 24, 1975, 508-9 (rev. аг, 
Marilyn Butler, Jane Austen. and the War of Ideas, Oxford, 1975). This study depends 
on the thesis that preceding and contemporary literature .was polarized into Jacobin and 
anti-Jacobin. Тһе evidence, however, contradicts the thesis. Though Austen’s novels 
reflect the dominant moralistic and middle-class attitudes.in early 19th-century English 
society, she is not anti-Jacobin. Gilbert Ryle in Jane Austen and the Moralists (The Ox- 
ford Review, No..1, 1966) shows that her moral concerns contrast with the religious 
attitudes to which Butler attributes them. Аз Ryle indicates, her remoter ancestry is 
Aristotelean, and her immediate background is Shaftesburean. She portrays society as 
being in flux and changing rather than as having the anti-Jacobin's established social 
order. Her world is seonamicaliy fractured. and fragile. She is the partisan in it of 


virtue alone. . : —R.E.W. 
‘ Аы Behn 

496. Duchovnay, Gerald. Aphra Behr's Religion, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-Juné 1976, 235-7. 

"The uncorrected sheets of the Dedicatory Epistle . . . in the unique first edition of 


Oroonoko in the Bodleian Library" confirm the suspicion that Behn was a Papist. 
Contemporary evidence (e.g., advertisements) suggests that *Oroonoko was published in 
June or July 1688." Several lines in the dedication calling attention to her religious faith 
were deleted, whether by Behn or her printer we do not know. Political atid/or economic 
miotives may have induced the deletion. —].S.P. 


vi Teresa Blount 

497. Blum, Margaret. Two Letiers' from Teresa Blount to the Countess of Coningsby, 

N&Q, 23:8, Aug. 1976, 348-52. These letters [here reproduced], dated in 1735, confirm 

Blount's reputation as à gossip and scandalmonger. Pope disliked her with good reason. 
—J.S.P. 


James Boswell __. 
498. Woodward, A. G. The Emergence of the Self: James Boswell in his JOURNALS, 
ESA, 19:2, Sept. 1976, 57-63: If one reads Boswell’s Journals extensively, one gains ré- 
spect for his intelligence and feeling for his extreme psychological and spiritual dilemma. 
Boswell may seem to be a precursor of thé modern ego, obsessed with its own variations 
and hunted by social and spiritual instability into inner Solitude. Yet if we stress that 
quality, we miss his infectious “brio,” the vitality of his prose even when he is in the 
dumps, his zest for life. Moreover, Boswell, being a man of his own age, subdued his 
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personal distress with 18th-century comimon sense. His restless intelligence, confusion 
about religion and metaphysics, intermittent sensibility, and attentiveness to his ego's. 
claims only suggest the чыны that overtook European civilization in the Romantic and 
Modern Ages. М.К. 


. James Burgh 
сг: Item 528. f ` 


) . : Edmund Burke 22. Mo ix 

499. Oliver, Barbara C. Edmund Burke's Enquiry and the Baroque тысу of the 
Passions, SBT, 12:1, Fall 1970, 1661-76. · Тһе context for Burke's concepts of the “sub- 
lime” and the “beautiful” is the iconography of the passions familiar to 18th-century 
painters. Mental and muscular poses expressing “Love,” “Fright,” “Extreme Bodily 
Pain,” etc., show characteristics parallel to those Burke associates with various “sublime” 
and “beautiful” objects. [The article is illustrated with plates from Charles Ге Brun's 
A method of designing the passions, London, 1734.]. 20.0 сер, 


500. Campbell, John Angus. Edmund Burke: Argument from .Circumstance іп RE- 
FLECTIONS ON THE. REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, SBT, 12:2, Win. 1970-71, 
1764-83. Argument about Burke's political philosophy has never been settled. He is 
charged with arguing expediently for whatever exists, and much of the case in Reflections 
is never argued. He makes his readers endorse established circumstance as a context for 
political argument, closing their minds to other possibilities. "The historical. arguments 
he adduces are inaccurate, but he was using them to present an imaginative vision of the 
threat to society. А —C.C.P. 


501. Faulkner, John E. Edmund Burke's Early Conception of Poetry and Rhetoric, SBT, 
12:2, Win. 1970-71, 1747-63. Before becoming a successful politician, Burke was 
known as a man of letters, advocating a pragmatic theory of language as communication. 
He is descriptive rather than prescriptive about rhetoric and treats written language as 
a kind of speech. Words influence our passions as well as our reason. ` In these respects 
he differs from Locke. | —C.C.P. 
Lord Chesterfield 
Cf.: Item 514. К 
D : William Collins | 

502. Janes, Regina, and Robert Mahoney. А Newly Discovered Reprinting of Collins's 
HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE, N&Q, 23:8, Aug. 1976, 355-7. Scholars have not noted 
that this poem was reprinted, without attribution and with one misprint (“With” instead 
of "By" in 1. 2), in Dodsley's Annual Register for 1767, under the title A Reflection on 
the Death of the Marquis of Tavistock. Francis Russell, Marquis of Tavistock, died that 
year, aged 27, from injuries suffered in_a fall during a hunt. —J.S.P. 


: Richard. Cumberland 


503. Dircks, Richard J. Richard Cumberland’s Political Associations, SBT, at 3, Sp. 
1970, 1555-70. Cumberland's Memoirs.(1807) and unpublished letters give new insights 
into several political characters, and underline his emotional nature. At Tunbridge Wells, 
he became acquainted with such men as Lord North (“ап effecting and edifying object"), 
and һе compares his acquaintances’ physical appearances; personalities, and tastes. His 
correspondence. illuminates his activities as, Halifax’s personal secretary, contains a 
valuable picture ‘of Anglo-American relations, ‘and records favorable characteristics that 
tend to acquit Sackville Germain of much imputed guilt. Passages reflect Cumberland’s 
special sensitivity, which made him a successful dramatist, and descriptions of Spanish 
and Portuguese life provide a | background for his Ancedotes of Eminent Painters in 
Spain (1782). | К —©С.ОР. 
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; Daniel Defoe 
504. Ray, J. Karen. The Feminine Role in ROBINSON CRUSOE, ROXANA, and 
CLARISSA, ESRS, 24:3, Win. 1976, 28-33. In Robinson Crusoe, woman symbolizes 
civilization's confines. Roxana rejects the female stereotype and gains independence and 
and security by becoming a courtesan. She rebels against tradition, asserting, “ ‘seeing 
Liberty seem'd to be Man's Property, I wou'd be a Man-Woman; for as I was born free, 
I wou'd die so." Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe ostensibly accepts the traditional 
feminine role, but actively manages to defy her father, hang on to her grandfather’s 
bequest, and reject both Solmes and Lovelace. These novels depict the woman's secondary 
position in 18th-century England, but the heroines reject their subservient roles.—J.C.P. 


John Dryden 

505. Hopkins, D. W. Dryden’s Cave of Sleep and Garth’s DISPENSARY, N&Q, 23:5-6, 
May-June 1976, 243-5. For his Cave of Sleep in his translation of Cecyx and Alcyone 
from Metamorphoses XI in the Fables (1700), Dryden drew on Garth's description of 
the God of Sloth in The Dispensary, Canto 1. Garth's source for his passage (Boileau, 
Le Lutrin) is indebted to Cecyx and Alcyone and influenced Dryden in writing Mac- 
Flecknoe. Garth seems to have returned to Ovid's work to amplify his depiction of 
Sloth in later editions. Dryden and Garth seem to have borrowed from each other. 

—]J.S.P. 


506. Zebouni, Selma Assir. Dryden: А Study in Heroic Characterization, Mon/ 
LSUSHS, 16, 1965, 1-111. Modern critics of Dryden's characterizaton in his heroic 
tragedies tend to regard the hero as a personally motivated, self-centered, superhuman 
being fighting against great odds to attain personal success or possess a perfect heroine. 
А widespread assumption is that Dryden's hero is like Byron’s—alone and frustrated 
until propelled by an epic valor to find his way through a valueless world. We must 
draw a distinction between the hero ideally conceived and the actual hero in Dryden's 
tragedies, because his protagonists more correctly represent corporate morality and public 
conscience. One trait in particular distinguishes the heroic hero from other heroes: his 
dominion over his passion. In Dryden's heroic plays the major conflict is not between 
passion and honor, but between reason and passion; and control over the passions is tbe 
touchstone by which everything is judged. In itself, passion is neither right nor wrong. 
Reason is not an infallible faculty inevitably leading to proper ethical behavior, but a 
severely limited instrument that when used correctly helps the hero conform to honor. 
For Dryden's hero codes of honor, passion, and reason are regulated: the better he 
obeys the rules, the more “heroic” he is. In the heroic hero, therefore, one finds the 
individual submitting absolutely to the dictates of public duty and morality. This 
perspective permits one to observe a closer philosophical bond between Dryden and 
Corneille, whose earlier tragedies vent a similar public moralism, than between Dryden 
and Racine, whose psychological portraiture is inimical to English taste in the 1670's. 
For all three men, however, drama was conditioned by varying historical moments and 
social codes. These influences helped Dryden to create representative, corporate, and 
immediately useful plays. —E.LS. 


Henry Fielding 
507. Rogers, Katherine M. Sensitive Feminism vs. Conventional Sympathy: Richardson 
and Fielding on Women, Novel, 9:3, Sp. 1976, 256-70. Richardson was a more radical 
feminist than Fielding. Fielding defended women but accepted their subordinate position 
and their need for masculine protection. His heroines tend to be submissive. Richardson 
exposes women’s conventionally accepted oppression and argues for their worth and 
autonomy. His good marriages never oppress the wife, as do Fielding’s. Fielding sees 
women as primarily sex objects whose sexual violation results in moral ruin. After 
Pamela, Richardson rejects this view and the view that women need marriage because 
they must center their lives on men. Richardson’s heroines are potentially independent; 
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Fielding's need masculine love. Richardson depicts articulate women who are equal or 
superior to men; Fielding's women lack intellectual powers. —A.B.F. 


Robert Findlay 

508. Hilson, J. C. A Parody of Hume and Its Author, N&Q, 23:8, Aug. 1976, 352.4. 
This parody, circulated in Ms in Scotland and perhaps published, parodies Hume's style 
in Character of Sir Robert Walpole, included in his Essays Moral and Religious, Vol. II 
(1742), and ridicules his pretensions as an author, wit, and gallant. [The character is 
reproduced.] An 18th-century attribution of the character to *one Finlay a divine" makes 
possible a present-day tentative attribution to "Robert Findlay (1721-1814), a Scots 
Minister and later Professor of Divinity at the University of Glasgow." See the D.N.B. 

—].S.P. 


Samuel Garth 
Cf.: Item 505. 


John Gay 
509. Hammond, Brean. *Know Then Thyself" and John Gay, N&Q, 23:8, Aug. 1976, 
348. A couplet in Gay’s Fable 49 (First Ser.), The Man and the Flea, seems to have 
given Pope his famous couplet opening Epistle П in the Essay on Man. Gay’s lines 
read, ““Ве humble, learn thyself to scan,/Know, pride was never made for man." 
—J.S.P. 


Edward Gibbon . 
510. Trevor-Roper, H. R. An Unpublished Letter of Edward Gibbon, BLR, 9:2, Mar. 
1974, 100-1. In this letter [published here] Gibbon asks Thomas Becket for books. In 
his memoirs he commented on one of them. Gibbon did not like the English translation 
of his Essai sur l'étude de Ia littérature. —J.R.R. 


William Godwin 
511. McCracken, David. Godwin's CALEB WILLIAMS: A Fictional Rebuttal of Burke, 
SBT, 11:2, Win. 1969-70, 1442-52. One may read this novel in the context of the 17905 
debate on the French Revolution. Falkland's chivalry (not l4th-century chivalry but 
Burke's, i.e., the system of principles and manners that sustains civilized human beings) 
ің superior to Forester's addiction to the law, but pernicious in comparison with Clare's 
reason and justice. The political church and state establishments, which could sometimes 
reduce even "the noblest men to murder and tyranny," have laid its groundwork. Godwin 
fictionalizes the political debate through Falkland—"the poison of chivalry” produces his 
non-political corruptions. Godwin alludes to the debate with such catchwords as "pru- 
dence,” “prejudices,” “circumstances,” and other phrases from the polemics of Burke, 
Paine, and others. D. Gilbert Dumas argues against the political implications (Things as 
They Were: The Original Ending of CALEB WILLIAMS, SEL, 6:3, Sum. 1966, 575-97 
[AES, 10:2, Feb. 1967, 703], but he overlooks Godwin's use of chivalry. The pub- 
lished ending is as political as the original. —C.C.P. 


512. Roemer, Donald. The Achievement of Godwin's CALEB WILLIAMS: Тһе Proto- 
Byronic Squire Falkland, Criticism, 18:1, Win. 1976, 43-56. Godwin wanted to indict 
political establishments for their injustices and to express. aesthetic superiority. Falk- 
land embodies an ideal borrowed from Richardson (Eric Rothstein, Allusion and 
Analogy in the Romance of CALEB WILLIAMS, ОТО, 37:1, Oct. 1967, 22-23 [AES, 
14:2, Oct. 1970, 455]) in that he cultivated feelings as instruments of a socially effective 
moral perception. Forster (Aspects of the Novel, 1927; rept. Harcourt, Brace, 1954) 
noted that most novels end with manipulated characters being fitted into “exigencies of 
plot" Godwin revised the first ending to his novel to grant the characters their 
victories as his imagination responded to psychological and moral complexities inherent 
in the "proto-Byronic" hero. —M.T.H. 
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David Hume 


513. Ryley, Robert M. Did Warburton Review Hume's A TREATISE OF HUMAN 
NATURE?, N&Q, 23:8, Aug. 1976, 354-5. Тһе review of this opus that appeared in 
The History of the Works of the Learned (Nov. and Dec., 1739) is "almost certainly" 
not Warburton's, contrary to Ernest Campbell Mossner's opinion (The Life of David 
Hume, Clarendon, 1954, 1970). Internal and external evidence (e.g., its irony, far 
gentler than Warburton's as seen elsewhere) support this judgment. —]J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 508. 


Samuel Johnson 
514. Leed, Jacob. Johnson and Chesterfield: 1746-47, SBT, 12:1, Fall 1970, 1677-90. 
Johnson believed that Chesterfield would support the Dictionary; that he did not do so 
seems to have been due to misunderstanding or pride, Johnson not desiring to press his 
suit. After being shown early Ms plans, Chesterfield conversed with Johnson, who then 
decided to alter his Short scheme and.to address the later Fair Copy to Chesterfield. 
Chesterfield and Johnson probably did not correspond after the former sent his comments 
and money on receiving this Fair Copy. —C.C.P. 


515. Комп, Paul J. Johnson and Literary Patronage: А Comment on Jacob Leed's 
Article, SBT, 12:2, Win. 1970-71, 1804-11. We can clarify the issue of Chesterfield's 
patronage of the Dictionary by considering the nature of patronage at that period in 
publishing history. Several categories existed, and. Chesterfield's £10 is in the com- 
monest category of small gifts. Johnson probably did not expect more moncy from 
him. [For Leed's article, see the preceding abstract.] --С.С.Р. 


516. Horne, Colin 7. Тһе Biter Bit: Johnson's Strictures on Pope, RES, 27:107, Aug. 
1976, 310-3. In rebuking Pope for the intemperate spirit in some of his writing, John- 
son alluded in his Life of Pope to Pope's own work. He drew on Pope's lines on 
Atticus (in 'The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot) to criticize Pope's treatment of Aaron Hill in 
The Dunciad, and on Pope's prologue to Addison's Cato in order to censure him for 
comments he made in his quarrel with Addison. —L.B.H. 


517. O'Flaherty, Patrick. Johnson as Rhetorician: the Political Pamphlets of the 1770's, 
SBT, 11:3, Sp. 1970, 1571-84. Because Johnson's political pamphlets were tracts 
defending the government's actions, not carefully studied expressons of political syste- 
matic philosophy, they contain some statements that do not accurately reflect Johnson's 
views. He argues that the crises of the moment are not as acute as had been supposed; 
he uses abuse and innuendo, and even laughs at an arguments without using logic at all; 
and he makes his opponents appear to deny truth. Only in Thoughts on Falkland's Islands 
(1771) does Johnson seem to base his case on sound political judgment. —C.C.P. 


518. Greene, Donald J. Comment on Patrick O'Flaherty, JOHNSON AS RHETOR- 
ICIAN: THE POLITICAL PAMPHLETS OF THE 1770's, SBT, 11:3, Sp. 1970, 1585-8. 
O'Flaherty [see the preceding abstract] presupposes that Johnson's political stand in these 
pamphlets is indefensible, thus he is "badly handicaped in" discussing the "balance 
between real argumentative weight and mere rhetoric in the work." His article is “а 
highly rhetorical presentation of certain predetermined political conclusions.”—C.B.E. 


519. O'Flaherty, Patrick. А Reply to Donald Greene, SBT, 11:3, Sp. 1970, 1589-91. 
Johnson scholars are indebted to Greene for his Politics of Samuel Johnson (Yale U., 
1960), but his book does contain flaws that should be pointed out. [See the preceding 
abstract.] —C.B.E. 


520. Greene, Donald J. Comment on Patrick O'Flaherty's Reply, SBT, 12:1, Fall 1970, 
1695-9. O'Flaherty's reasoning [see the preceding abstract] is circular, and sometimes 
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based on undefined terms. Johnson was much concerned about political questions and 
had expert knowledge of parliamentary, constitutional, and legal matters. —C.C.P. 


521. O'Flaherty, Patrick. A Further Reply to Donald Greene, SBT, 12:1, Fall 1970, 
1700-3. [O'Flaherty draws the distinction between his own moral arguing and Greene's 
legal considerations. Johnson, though a lively strategist rather than a consistent academic 
ошен philosopher, is not thereby belittled. See the preceding abstract.] —C.B.E. 


Vicesimus Knox 
522. Duthie, Elizabeth. The First Edition of Knox's ELEGANT EXTRACTS, N&Q, 
23:8 Aug. 1976, 358-9. Bibliographical evidence suggests that this work was published 
between Fall 1785 and Fall 1787, not c. 1770, “when Knox was only" 18, as shown in 
the new CBEL. —J.S.P. 


John Locke 
523. Schankula, H. A. S. A Summary Catalogue of the Philosophical Manuscript Papers 
of John Locke, BLR, 9:1, Feb. 1973, 24-35. The catalogue of “materials of philosophical 
interest" in the Bodleian Library's Lovelace Collection of Locke and some items from 
other Oxford libraries completes C. S. Johnson's bibliography printed in Richard I. 
Aaron's John Locke (2nd ed., Clarendon, 1955, 310-2). It lists 137 items. —J.R.R. 


524. Schankula, H. A. S. A Summary Catalogue of the Philosophical Manuscript 
Papers of John Locke, Additions and Corrections, BLR, 9:2, Mar. 1974, 81-2. [Additions 
and corrections to the catalogue as listed. See the preceding abstract.] —]J.R.R. 


Bernard Mandeville 
525. Goldsmith, M. M. Two More Works by Bernard Mandeville?, N&Q, 23:8, Aug. 
1976, 346. An advertisement in Spectator 346 for two books, The Memoirs of the 
Court of Scotland and Тһе Ladies Taavels [sic] seems to indicate Mandeville as their 
author. Actually they were written "by Marie Catherine de la Motte, Countess d’Aulnoy”; 
neither work suggests Mandeville's hand. Use of a comma instead of a semicolon or 
period in the ad caused the misattribution. —J.S.P. 


: Arthur Murphy 
526. Spector, Robert D. The End of the BRITON and AUDITOR, N&Q, 23:8, Aug. 
1976, 357-8. The final issues of these government-sponsored papers in 1763 indicate 
that Smollett and Murphy, their respective editors, had no knowledge that the Treaty of 
Paris was shortly to end the Seven Years War. Lord Bute, having evidently decided that 
the two publications had served their purpose of popularizing him and the treaty, did 
not keep their editors up to date on events connected with the war's end. Ironically, 
John Wilkes announced the folding of the two journals in his opposition paper, Political 
Controversy. —].S.P. 


| Alexander Pope 
Cf.: Items 509 and 516. 


Thomas Reid 
Cf.: Item 408. 


Samuel Richardson 
Cf.: Items 504 and 507. І 


Lord Rochester and Thomas Shadwell 
527. Root, Robert L., Jr. Rochester's Debt to Shadwell in TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 242-3. No one appears to have noticed that “ *fribble' " 
(The Complete Poems of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, ed., David M. Vieth, Yale U. 
1968, 79) is the name of a character in Shadwell’s Epsom Wells. Vieth does, however, 
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note that Cuff and Kick (mentioned four lines farther down) are characters in Shadwell’s 
play. The two works are linked by “foolish husbands, wanton wives, and predatory 
gallants.” —J.S.P. 


Thomas Sheridan 
528. Murphy, Mary C. Detection of the Burglarizing of Burgh: A Sequel, ComM, 
43:2, June 1976, 140-1. In On Public Speaking (in A Rhetorical Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language, 1781) Sheridan copies exactly James Burgh's 46-page essay The Art of 
Public Speaking (1761). Many 18th-century authors borrowed from Burgh. Among 
them, for example, was John Walker who, in his Elements of Elocution (1781), acknowl- 
edged his debt to Burgh. But Sheridan made no such acknowledgment. —E.E.W. 


Tobias Smollett 
529. Rousseau, George S. “Shades of Obscurity’: Тһе Correspondence of Tobias 
Smollett, SBT, 12:1, Fall 1970, 1714-20 (rev.-art., The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D., 
ed., Lewis M, Knapp Clarendon, 1970). Smollet's scarce surviving letters contain little 
personal information, but their style is winsome. He may actually have written few 
letters, and in these he was shy. Knapp's edition is well-presented. —C.C.P. 


Cf.: Item 526. 


Jonathan Swift 


530. Kelly, Ann Cline. Swifts Explorations of Slavery in Houyhnhnmland and Ireland, 
PMLA, 91:5, Oct. 1976, 846-55. It is useful to view the Yahoos as the Irish and the 
Houyhnhnms as their English overlords. Swift was obviously concerned with slavery 
and the question of whether the enslaver or the enslaved loses most. Gulliver’s ambiv- 
alent attitude—part admirable and part not—adds another dimension to the episode. 
"Paranoia is a natural component of the oppressor's mentality." —P.G.D. 


531. Siebert, Donald T., Jr. Masks and Masquerades: The Animus of Swift’s Satire, 
SAQ, 74:4, Aut. 1975, 435-45. Тһе persona concept can blind the reader to the fierce 
indignation іп Swift’s compelling irony. To isolate Swift by a persona from his satiric 
game is to ignore the dynamics of his work. Тһе motive behind satire can be more basic 
than moral reformation—the heart of satire's appeal lies in its malicious, vindictive animus 
or in its prankish playfulness. Swift's personal involvement in Gulliver's voice or his 
speaker's in А Modest Proposal quickens the reader's responses to his art. —R.DJ. 


532. Hodgart, Matthew. Short Swift, NSt, Nov. 14, 1975, 617-8 (rev.-art., A. L. Rowse, 
Jonathan Swift: Major Prophet, Thames & Hudson, 1975). Rowse quotes Dryden's 
remark about Swift's never being a poet, but fails to give the source in Johnson's Lives 
or Theophilus Cibber's earlier Lives of the Poets. The reference to Yeats’s making a play 
based upon Swift's skull in the deanery of St. Patrick's is faulty since the skull was 
returned to the grave in 1882. The reference may be to death masks at Trinity College, 
one dubious; Yeats's play, The Words Upon the Window-Pane, does not mention a skull. 
Rowse tells us Swift was a short man, but Scott and other biographers do not suggest so. 
He says Stella was a steward's daughter, but another early source contradicts him. Biog- 
raphers say she married Swift but not in the Deanery of Clogher garden where Rowse 
places it. As a historian, Rowse is inaccurate. —R.E.W. 


Lewis Theobald 
Cf.: Item 420. 


Benjamin Tooke 
СЕ. Кет 449. 


William Warburton 
СЕ: Item 513. 
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Prose 
533. Downie, J. A. Chronology and Authorship of the Standing Army Tracts: A 
Supplement, N&Q, 23:8, Aug. 1976, 342-6. [Dates are supplied for a number of tracts 
circulated in England to supplement Lois G. Schwoerer’s Chronology and Authorship of 
the Standing Army Tracts, 1697-1699, N&Q, 13:10, Oct. 1966, 382-90; (AES, 10:3, 
Mar. 1967, 1033).] —IJ.S.P. 


534. Kramnick, Isaac. Skepticism in English Political Thought: from Temple to Burke, 
SBT, 12:1, Fall 1970, 1627-60. Burke expounded a tradition of political skepticism 
that extended from the later 17th century when Robert Filmer’s works were published 
and William Temple was writing. Hume and Temple rejected the “social contract” idea— 
political leaders should be managers, not ideologists. Burke saw the French Revolu- 
tionaries as guilty of failing to see in the aristocracy the truly able managers. Parties 
are based on ambition (though Burke defended them); religious exclusiveness is divisive. 
We must recognize that our rationality is limited. | —C.C.P. 


General 
535. Wulcko, Laurance M. Pontack's, N&Q, 23:5-6, May-June 1976, 237-42. In the 
17th and 18th centuries, at least four ordinaries named Pontack's existed in London. 
References to one or another of them occur in the writings of Thomas Southerne, Con- 
greve, Francis Mission, Steele, Susanna Centlivre, and Swift. John Evelyn mentions 
(Diary, July 13, 1683) having met one M. Pantaq, whose family owned a famous vine- 
yard in France. Houses selling wine from this vineyard or others producing clarets like 
it became known as Pontack's. The DNB errs in describing Evelyn's Pontaq as a tavern- 
keeper. [Details are supplied about the four establishments іп London—their origins, 
operators, etc.] —Jj.S.P. 


УШ. ROMANTIC 


William Blake  . 
536. Trawick, Leonard M. The present state of Blake studies, SBT, 12:2, Win. 1970-71, 
1784-1803. Blake is now recognized as a major poet. His ideas are in tune with our 
era, and the availability of fascimiles of his graphic works has encouraged their reassess- 
ment. Records of his life have been published, as have most of the standard trappings 
of critical attention (a concordance, newsletter, etc.). [This detailed but concise review 
of important scholarly works, concentrates on the last five or six years.] --С.С.Р. 


Lord Byron 
537. Goldstein, Stephen L. Byron’s CAIN and the Painites, SIR, 14:4, Fall 1975, 391- 
410. In using scientific data to attack religion in Cain, Byron resembles Richard Carlile 
and other radicals of the day. Carlile used his periodical The Republican to undermine 
church and state authority. Тһе radicals denied the Genesis story and presented the 
pessimistic view that people are degenerate descendants of once vigorous ancestors, 
Byron denigrates people in Cain, showing them as insignificant products of mean begin- 
nings. —A.B.F. 


538. Clubbe, John. Byron in His Letters, SAQ, 74:4, Aut. 1975, 507-15. The first 
three volumes of Byron's Letters and Journals (1798-18, Іп my hot youth; 1810-1812, 
Famous in my time; 1813-1814, Alas! the love of women, ed., Leslie А. Marchand, 
Belknap, 1973, 1974) are an indispensable starting point in discovering Byron. The 
letters show Byron maintaining a perspective on himself, looking on his activities and 
relationships with detachment and amusement. His letters to Lady Melbourne concerning 
his pursuit of Lady Frances Webster, and his later interest in Annabella Milbanke reflect 
this tone. —R.DJ. 
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539. Tomalin, Claire. Them as Laughs, NSt,.Mar. 26, 1976, 409-10 (rev.-art., So Late 
into the Night: Byron’s Letters and Journals, Vol. У, 1816-7, ed., Leslie A. Marchand, 
Murray, 1976). Byron’s bitterness at-losing his baby daughter in his separation from 
his. wife requires that the third canto of. Childe Harold be read with the letters. His 
happiest relationship with others is that.of correspondent. In his letters; tenderness, 
exuberance, cynicism, and laughter are freely offered. |—R.E.W. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


540. Hunt, Bishop C., Jr. Coleridge and the Endeavor of Philosophy, PMLA, 91:5, 
‘Oct, 1976, 829-39.. Platonism and Neoplatonism ‘appealed to Coleridge because they 
mixed theology and philosophy, appealed to all parts of humanity, and had a highly 
eclectic quality. Much of his best writing is a Platonic talking-to-oneself that has a 
-poetic rather than a logical structure and develops a sort of Keatsian “negative capability.” 

The Biographia and the lesser prose works resemble some of the Greek philosophers’ 
unorganized works. 5 (—P.G.D. 


George Darley 
541. Brisman, Leslie. George Darley: The Poet as Pigmy, SIR, 15:1, Win. 1976, 119- 
41. The theme that the new poets are weak in comparison with the ‘major poets runs 
throughout Darley's work. He is often concerned with revealing our dwarfishness, 
though we also see "Thomas as Becket's refusal to accept diminished status. In Nepenthe 
he rejects the romantic quest and the escape from greatness. --А.В.Е. 


Татев Норр 
542. Mack, Douglas S. THE ETTRICKE GARLAND by Scott and Hogg: а note, 
Biblio, 7:4, 1975, 105-11. The National Library of Scotland possesses an apparently un- 
published letter from Hogg to Scott, containing the song To The Ancient Banner of 
Buccleuch, which Scott had requested for the Ettricke garland. Comparison with the 
published version reveals considerable alterations by Scott. —H.M. 


543. Law, Derek. The bibliography of James Hogg: five unrecorded items, Biblio, 7:3, 
1974, 79-80. Five pieces: by Hogg that appeared i іп Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget Me Not 
are not listed by Edith C. Batho in Tbe Енгіск Shepherd (Cambridge, 1927) nor in her 
additional list Notes on the bibliography of James Hogg, the Kttrick Shepherd, (Library, 
4th ser., 16:3, Dec. 1935, 309-26). They are: a poem, A child's prayer (1830), com- 
pletely different from the poem Batho lists; a dialogue, What is sin? (1830); a short 
story, The poachers (1830); a poem, Hymn for Sabbath morning (1831); and a poem, 
The ирен boy’ S | Song (1832). Е —H.M. 


John Keats . : 
544. Stewart, банын, LAMIA and the Language of Miems SIR, 15:1, Win. 
1976, 3-42. . Rather than being simply allegorical, Lamia produces meanings through 
the complex interplay of language. The poem deals.with questions about imaginative 
experience, and its surface reveals ironic wariness. Lamia's appearance keeps changing, 
thus we can never be certain about her true nature, and it is never quite certain whether 
the experience is desirable or baneful. Keats's language of metamorphosis is ambiguous 
in its syntax; puns, similes, symbolic details, and mythological references. The double 
meanings contrast the waeinafons short-lived creation and the real world that destroys 
it. " —A.B.F. 


Cf: Item 731. | 
UN CO "Thomas Moore 

Cf.: Item 697. 

i Walter Scott 

545. Wood, С. A. M. Scott's continuing revision: the printed text of REDGAUNT- 
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LET, Biblio, 6:5&6, 1973, 121-98. Although the most important variants listed show 
Scott's concern with revising his text for the Magnum opus edition, some changes made 
in punctuation and spelling are of crtical interest. [The substantive and some of the 
accidental variants between the 1824 and 1832 editions are listed in tabular form.]-—H.M. 


Cf.: Item 542. 


. Mary Shelley 
546. $рай, Hartley S. Mary Shelley’s Last Men: The Truth of Dreams, SNovel, 7:4, 
Win. 1975, 526-37. In reacting against the typical Gothic novel's Promethean impulse, 
Shelley shows that the urge to create and to return to innocence are self-defeating 
fallacies. Walton, Frankenstein, and the monster share a desire to understand rather.than 
imagine, trust in "the healing . . . power of the natural order," and "yearn for a return 
to some mythic state of natural grace." When those guides fail them, they find a 
glimmer of a solution only in their dreams, as authors. We build something real, and 
the result is disaster and death; we create “їп the mind, and the result is contentment." 
The Gothic novel's true subject is the Romantic poet's birth. In The Last Man Shelley 
presented her theme still more thoroughly; Verney finds life in recreating "his family's 
and country's death." Shelley immortalizes "the vision" that her brothers, Byron and 
Keats "strove to realize." ^ —W.H.M. 


Percy. Bysshe Shelley 


547. Leyda, Ѕегарһіа; “Love’s Rare Universe”: Eros in Shelley’ s Poetry, Mon/ LSUSHS, 
18, 1966, 43-69.. Erotic love is a major subject in Shelley's poetry; he depicts it as a 
concept related to sympathy ‘and the "void." His lovers—the Poet in Alastor, Prince 
Athanase, the lover in Epipsychidion—pass through crises of sympathy. Erotic obsession 
leads to unpardonable lack of sympathy for and isolation from other human beings. 
. Though the experience of the void leads some characters to destruction, the basic 
ambiguity of eros in his early poetry. provides also for eros's beneficent role in Epipsy- 
chidion, in which love embraces suffering as a necessary dimension of true eros.—G.R.G. 


548. McNiece, Gerald. Тһе Poet as Ironist in MONT BLANC and HYMN TO INTEL- 
LECTUAL BEAUTY, SIR, 14:4, Fall 1975, 311-36. In these two poems Shelley resorts 
to irony because the poems deal with the search for elusive truths. Though the mind 
creates myths in an effort to penetrate nature's mask, it remains aware that its myths 
may lead nowhere. Mont Blanc- describes the poetic thought process and ironically 
records “the possibilities of understanding"—we expect answers but get questions and 
doubts, and seeking the scene's meaning, the poet finds only silence. Іп Hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty the irony results from the uncertain relationship between mind and 
Power. Since the poet can't feel certainty, he resorts to irony to ы his ambiguous 
mood. e —A.B.F. 


549. Buxton, John. On the Text of Some Letters by Shelley, BLR, 8:6, June 1972, 
338-42. Mary Shelley's and an anonymous clerk's transcripts of 12 letters Shelley wrote 
to his publisher Thomas Hookham make it possible to restore the texts of 3: damaged 
holograph letters. . —]J.R.R. 


William Wordsworth 


550. Bauer, М. Stephen: ‘Early Burlesques and Parodies of Wordsworth, JEGP, 74:4, 
Oct. 1975, 553-69. Many poems mocking the most glaring ‘idiosyncrasies that Words- 
worth's readers found in his poetry, in-both its subject matter and themes, appeared 
during his career. The poems stressed what their authors considered his excessive factual 
detail, repetition, and meaningless simplicity. SOR items published in 1810-36 
are identified and listed. SUR vA, 5. 


Cf.: Item 601. 
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Poetry 

551. Swingle, L. J. Romantic Unity and English Romantic Poetry, JEGP, 74:3, July 
1975, 361-74. Critics who stress unity’s role in Romantic poetry are misleading, at least 
for the leading English Romantic poets, for they fail to observe that the unity, although 
attested by the poets’ comments, is not reflected in their poems. On the contrary, they 
stress the disparity between our desires and the nature of reality. The tension so pro- 
duced takes many forms but never is more than momentarily resolved or transcended. 

—T.A.S. 


552. Bauer, N. Stephen. Romantic Poetry and the Unstamped Political Press, 1830-1836, 
SIR, 14:4, Fall 1975, 411-24. The unstamped political press quoted widely from 
Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, and Shelley. The favorite quotations in 1810-20 
described existing woes and attacked corrupt institutions; in the 30's journals preferred 
to exhort people to work for freedom and to picture a utopian future. The journals 
apparently wished to avoid the earlier press's violent tone, but the change meant that the 
poetry quoted did not have the immediacy of the earlier quotations. [An appendix lists 
quotations from these five poets.] —A.B.F. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


553. Ledger, Marshall. Shy ТғаНісКегв: The New Journalism and Matthew Arnold, 
ArN, 2:2, Fall 1974, 3-6. In his criticism Arnold addresses a particular audience and 
assumes a detached pose as an underdog, which allows him to speak with authority. His 
prose form allows him to do the things he does well. He creates a new criticism. Like 
Arnold the new journalists want to state subjective truth by becoming part of their writ- 
ing, but they are more aware of themselves than Arnold was. —].R.R. 


554. Livingston, James C. Arnold, Religion and the Counter-Culture, ArN, 2:3, Win. 
1975, 7-9. Contemporary religious and scientific writers are not familiar with Arnold's 
religious writings. Today's religious liberals prefer “ ‘doing as one likes’ " to subordinat- 
ing freedom to right reason. Were Arnold living he would use the empirical method of 
his religious writings to attack religious liberals and scientists with narrow, single vision. 

—J.R.R. 


555. Wynne, Helena. Matthew Arnold and Sainte-Beuve, ArN, 2:2, Fall 1974, 7-10. 
In Pagan and Medieval Religious Sentiment Arnold may have drawn on Charles Sainte- 
Beuve's literary portrait of Theocritus in Portraits littéraires and his comparison of 
ancient Greece with medieval Christianity. He may have also drawn on Charles 
Berthoud's articles on St. Francis of Assisi. Arnold's essay is independent of its possible 
sources and is consistent with his thought. —J.R.R. 


556. Honan, Park. А Modern Fox How Diary, ArN, 2:3, Win. 1975, 2-6. [This article 
is from Honan's diary written during his stay in Dr. Thomas Arnold's house in 1971. 
He relates impressions of the house and the Lake District and explains changes made 
in both since Arnold's day.] —J.R.R. 


557. Neiman, Fraser. Recent Arnold Scholarship: A Bibliographical Note, ArN, 2:3, 
Win, 1975, 10:3. [This article annotates important secondary materials on Arnold 
published between 1972 and 74.] —J.R.R. 


Robert Bridges 
СЕ: Item 412. 


Robert Browning 
558. Rogal, Samuel J. The Messianic Prophecy іп Browning's SAUL, Greyfriar, 15, 
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1974, 30-7. Browning, a Christian agnostic, unites the Old Testament messianic hope 
with the New Testament Christ as son of David, breaking down the barriers of religious 
orthodoxy. David's words, “ ‘See the Christ stand! " proclaim the coming incarnation 
of Christ, Israel’s spiritual rather than earthly king. Surmounting the ideological dif- 
ferences between the Old and New Testaments, Saul is a triumph of rationality over 
religious abstraction. —E.K.Y. 


Lewis Carroll 


589. Pudney, John. The Centenarian Snark, NSt, Apr. 16, 1976, 518-9. Carroll’s The 
Hunting of the Snark comes through all sorts of analysis unscathed. The account of its 
genesis in Guildford on a July afternoon in 1874 fits the pattern of literary myth. Carroll 
did not want his chosen illustrator, Henry Holiday, to interpret the poem by rendering 
the Snark in an illustration. He specifically rejected attempts to provide a meaning. The 
poem appeared on Apr. 1, 1876, but despite the sales of his other works, this one did 
not excite the critics. —R.E.W. 


George Cruikshank | 
560. Steig, Michael. A Chapter of Noses: George Cruikshank's Psychonography of the 
Nose, Criticism, 17:4, Fall 1975, 308-25. Less licentious than his predecessors, Cruik- 
shank, who illustrated Dickens's Oliver Twist, early acquired the balance and control 
- that later restrained his imagination. During his most intense period between 1825 and 
50, approximately, he developed an iconography of the proboscis. He attributed social, 
sexual, aggressive, and existential traits to the nose. —M.T.H. 


Charles Dickens 
561. Librach, Ronald S. The Burdens of Self and Society: Release and Redemption in 
LITTLE DORRIT, SNovel, 7:4, Win. 1975, 538-51. Тһе prison, this novel’s central 
image, points to the theme that peace is both an escape from the turbulent crowd and 
security. Тһе self is also such a prison, and love is the only effective escape from it. 
The images of religion and time could also suggest an escape into peace, but the theme 
requires immanent rather than transcendental peace. Dickens associates the church 
indirectly with the most restrictive symbol of society in the novel, the Circumlocution 
Office, and presents time as a force that would extinguish an Arthur Clennam into a 
"Nobody." In this novel a theme of peace with fulfillment requires release rather than 
escape, a harmony like the heroine’s, a love within the crowd. Through marrying 
Arthur, Little Dorrit becomes the releasing agent on the personal and social and the 
redeeming agent on the philosophical and religious levels. —W.H.M. 


562. Baker, Robert S. Imagination and Literacy in Dickens’ OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
Criticism, 18:1, Win. 1976, 57-72. This novel can overwhelm and confuse the reader 
with its various texts, fictions, histories, documents, poem fragments, and riddles. The 
moral issues confronted through language are secularized, and regeneration is not redemp- 
tion through Christ but reinterpretation of the religious concepts on which English 
romanticism is based. Dickens's last revelation was an approval of the language's redemp- 
tive expediency and a paradigm of spiritual development through language and vision. 

—M.T.H. 


СЕ: Items 621 and 628. 


Arthur Conan Doyle 
563. Tinning, Herbert P. The Game is Sometimes a Foot, BakSJ, 26:3, Sept. 1976, 
168-9. Identifying the Radix pedis diaboli (Adventure of the Devil's Foot) has caused 
problems. Martha Blacklock of the General Theological Seminary in New York City 
owned an almost life-size sculpture of the half-human-half-goatlike devil's foot root from 
Africa [which she has given to Tinning] It was probably sculpted by a 19th-century 
X. a 
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native artisan because the actual root “would shortly. become unknown to science,” and 
therefore it was throught desirable to Аалы the root's shape for posterity. (Photo- 
graph, not life-size) > —T.W.R. 


564. King, Donald F. The Smith-Mortimer Case: A Speculation, BakSJ, 26:3, Sept. 
1976, 160-2. In the Adventure of the Golden Prince-Nez Watson says that he must be 
excused for not betraying the details of the case that was engaging Holmes's attention: 
*the famous Smith-Mortimer succession case." It may be identified with an actual case 
that involved the succession to а peer's "son" from an alleged secret marriage. —T.W.R. 


565. Chiszar, David, and others. Another Perspective on THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
MAZARIN STONE, BakSJ, 26:4, Dec. 1976, 213-6. A computer analysis comparing 
the style of this much-maligned tale with authentic Doyle stories is inconclusive: in 
some ways it resembles the stories in the canon, in others not. Several Holmes specialists 
have explained the story's odd nature by postulating its derivation from Doyle's one-act 
play, The Crown Diamond, as noted in The Annotated Sherlock Holmes (ed., W. S. 
Baring-Gould, John Murray, 1967, H, 748-50). —T.W.R. 


566. Collins, William P. A League of the Heart: the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes, BakSJ, 26:3, Sept. 1976, 147-51. Through the 19th century one can trace 
fluctuating sentiment concerning the union of Britain and the States. Carlyle urged 
Emerson that there should be arranged an annual gathering of “АҢ Saxendom" (1839). 
Because of the Civil War and the intervention of both powers in South America later on, 
considerable anti-British jingoism later arose. Holmes frequently expresses his liking for 
Yanks, and in the Adventure of the Noble Bachelor he exclaimed that he wished that the 
countries would fly а flag that would “Ве a quartering of the Union Jack with the Stars 
and Stripes." —T.W.R. 


567. Melvin, David Skene. Sailing the Butter-Boat into Uncharted Seas, BakSJ, 26:4, 
Dec, 1976, 233-4. In the Six Napoleons, Holmes mentions a case (otherwise unrecorded) 
in which the detective deduces important facts from the depth to which the parsley has 
sunk into the butter on a hot day. If one interprets "butter" as meaning a butter sauce, 
this phenomenon may be observed. The detail is not as ridiculous as some have supposed, 
notably Crighton Sellars (quoted in Chris Redmond's The Tin Dispatch-Box, 2nd ed., 
О. of Ks., 1965), who maintained that “parsley will not sink into butter" ^ —T.W.R. 


568. Batory, Dana Martin. Тһе Conan Doyle Syndrome and THE SUSSEX VAMPIRE, 
BakSJ, 26:4, Dec. 1976, 227-8, 230. This syndrome occurs when an allusion to for- 
bidden sexual behavior accompanies any word. The Sussex Vampire shows how the 
syndrome operates: there is a suggestion that the murderous boy Jack is effeminate and 
evidence of haematophilia, together with “а distorted love, a maniacal exaggerated love" 
for his father and possibly for his dead mother. . —T.W.R. 


569. Hahn, Robert W. Recount, Please, Mr. Holmes, Вак], 26:4, Dec. 1976, 209-12. 
In the Five Orange Pipes Holmes admits that men have beaten him three times and a 
woman once. Evidence indicates that another woman, Miss Dunbar, beat him in Thor 
Bridge. Grace Dunbar was the murderess, and Mrs. Neil Gibson was not a suicide. She 
used two pistols, getting rid of one via “the old rope and rock trick." Holmes was 
perhaps blinded by Miss Dunbar's charms, as was the widower, Neil Gibson, the Gold 
King. ‚ | —T.W.R. 


570. Cramer, William S. The Creative Dr. Watson: a Discourse on Some Fictions 
Found in THE HOUND, BakSJ, 26:3, Sept. 1976, 157-9. Watson doctored the facts 
in this story. For instance, after praising Watson for his deductions concerning Dr. 
:Mortimer's walking-stick, the Master sets Watson’s erroneous opinions straight, a game 
Holmes would not have played; he would have provided all the correct empirical data 
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at once. Watson added this little “drama” to the narrative. Further, the invention of 
the spectral "lonely man" outlined against the moon on the moor is a sensational and 
dramatic fantasy, since Watson knew it was Holmes. - Sy —T.W.R. 


571. Rose, Lloyd. Cave Canem Nocte: The Folklore Origins of the Hound of the 
Baskervilles, BakSJ, 26:3, Sept. 1976, 154-6. The hound combines two English folk- 
loristic traditions: the Black Dog and the Wisht Hounds. The former was a spectral 
beast that one might meet in a dark corner of the moor, but he would do you no harm 
unless you touched him. ‘The Wisht Hounds were the Devil’s agents sent for retribution, 
and numerous tales about their hunting down wicked squires were told. —T.W.R. 


572. Brody, Howard. On the Use of Nitrite of Amyl in Catalepsy, BakSJ, 26:4, Dec. 
1976, 206-8. In the Resident Patient, Doyle mentions using nitrate of amyl for catalepsy. 
Medical literature records no such use of the compound, which was discovered in 1844; 
and catalepsy no longer exists as a medical concept, having been replaced by terms such 
as schizophrenia. In 1887 catalepsy was being treated by devices to enlarge the blood 
vessels, and amyl nitrate would have a similar effect, if inhaled. Therefore the medica- 
tion prescribed by Dr. Percy Trevelyan in the story is not as far-fetched as one might 
think. ` —T.W.R. 


573. Donnelson, Gar. The Second Most Dangerous Man in Peshawar, BakSJ, 26:3, Sept. 
1976, 152-3. In 1891 or thereabouts there strolled amongst Her Majesty’s White Hussars 
stationed at the Khyber Pass, a Cossack officer named Dirkovitch, a correspondent for 
various Russian newspapers. At the same time, a Lieutenant Austin Limmason turned 
up at the camp, ragged and ill; he “died” shortly thereafter. Clearly Limmason was 
Holmes; the death of fake; and Dirkovitch actually Col. Sebastian Moran, whom Holmes 
chased all over Asia and Europe until their final meeting in The Adventure of the Empty 
House. | : —T.W.R. 


574. Drazen, Patrick E. Тһе Greater Vehicle: Holmes іп Tibet, BakSJ, 26:4, Dec. 
1976, 220-6. The “Great Hiatus"—the years of Holmes's wanderings between 1891 and 
94—poses many problems. Holmes spent two of the three years in Tibet because he was 
seeking a cure for his cocaine habit; he found it in the teachings of Tibetan Buddhism, 
especially as explained in The Tibetan Book of the Dead (trans, Francesca Fremantle 
and Chogyam Trungpa, Shambhala, 1975). —T.W.R. 


575. Foss, Thomas Frederick. “You Know My Methods, Watson,” BakSJ, 26:3, Sept. 
1976, 163-5. [A pastiche letter is delivered to Holmes from a company known as Better 
Business, Ltd. It deplores certain of Holmes’s business practices (transfixing correspond- 
ence to the mantel with a jack-knife, for instance) and recommends more modern and 
efficient methods, including moving from Baker Street to a better business address and 
hiring a secretary, Miss Mary Sutherland] —T.W.R. 


576. La Borde, Charles B., Jr. Sherlock Holmes оп the Stage: William Gillette, BakSJ, 
26:3, Sept. 1976, 170-7. Doyle wrote a play about Sherlock Holmes, which his literary 
agent sent to Charles Frohman, an American producer, who turned the play over to 
Gillette. Gillette made the detective famous on the stage in Europe and America. He 
toured with almost uninterrupted success as the great detective, making repeated “Fare- 
well Appearances” from 1899 until the last one in 1930 and playing the role more than 
4,400 times. When he was revising the script, he telegraphed Doyle, “May I Marry 
Holmes?” The author, who had grown bored with his detective, had no objections, and 
so the play includes a romance. Gillette recognized the play’s preposterous actions but 
played the role straight, though with an occasional gleam in his eye. —T.W.R. 


577. Mappen, Marc. The Clients: How Illustrious Were They?, BakSJ, 26:3, Sept. 1976, 
141-6. Charles Booth in Life and Labour of the People of London (New York, 1970; 
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orig. pr. 1902-4) categorizes and describes the inhabitants of the great city in Holmes's 
day. Using Booth's system, it turns out that one may construct a table showing that the 
poor comprised 31% of the London population, and none were Holmes's clients; the 
comfortable working class made up 51% of the population and 10% of Holmes's clients; 
and the middle class and above, 18% and 90%. Тһе total number of people was 
4,209,170, 40 of whom were Holmes's clients. —T.W.R. 


578. Martin, Alastair. A Few Canonical Limericks for the Cognoscenti, BakSJ, 26:3, 
Sept. 1976, 132-4. [These verses recount Holmes's exploits.] —T.W.R. 


579. Maxfield, David К. Watson’s Secular Wrtings, BakSJ, 26:4, Dec. 1976, 203-5. 
After Watson got out from under Holmes's thumb in 1903, he returned to serious 
medical practice and research, no longer neglecting his patients. He wrote numerous 
monographs on medical matters and a major work, cited as J. H. Watson, Fundamentals 
of the Art of Surgery (Heinemann, 1926; Hoeber, 1927). —T.W.R. 


580. Oldberg, Richard. Is It Discreet? Is It Right?, BakSJ, 26:4, Dec. 1976, 231-2. 
Holmes and Watson evince a marked reluctance to intrude into other people’s private 
lives, and we should follow suit, since these personages are “real people,” and all the 
scholarly writing on the Holmes canon is an invasion of privacy. —T.W.R. 


581. Rosenberger, Edgar S. A London Reverie, 1895, BakSJ, 26:4, Dec. 1976, 196. 
[These quatrains laud Sherlock Holmes as the spirit of Victorian London, “the spirit of 
an age.” —T.W.R. 


582. Smith, Edgar W. On Various Cases of Identity, BakSJ, 26:3, Sept. 1976, 166-7, 
178. Too many irresponsible identifications have been made to throw light on the "real" 
Professor Moriarty—he. was a figment of Holmes's imagination; Holmes himself was 
Moriarty; and so on. We must beware letting our imaginations run too free or we shall 
be identifying Lestrade with the Man with the Twisted Lip, and we might conclude that 
Dr. Thorneycroft Huxtable collapsed in Baker Street because he was afflicted with the 
Blue Carbuncle. —T.W.R. 


583. Solberg, Andrew. The Philosophy of Sherlock Holmes, BakSJ, 26:4, Dec. 1976, 
197-202. In the first Holmes story, Watson describes Holmes as a philosophical illiter- 
ate; however, later tales show that the detective must have been joking with Watson in 
А Study in Scarlet, since he quotes from various philosophical writers. He is a typical 
19th-century thinker—a rationalist, a positivist, a liberal, and a theist. Oddly he does 
not cite Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill, but one may infer from what he says 
that he is familiar with both of them. —T.W.R. 


584. Utechin, Nicholas. “The Charming Town”: Sherlock Holmes at Oxford, BakSJ, 
26:3, Sept. 1976, 135-40. The Oxford University Calendar for 1870 (John Henry & 
James Parker) lists an E. G. A. Holmes who went up to St. John’s College in 1869. 
From the Calendar we can also determine his courses, though not whether he took an 
honors degree. If he studied chemistry (of which Holmes’s knowledge was “Profound”) 
he did so on his own. That he was actually Sherlock can hardly be doubted when we 
find listed among other undergraduates a George Musgrave (Reginald Musgrave was one 
of Holmes’s acquaintances at the University, perhaps his only one), as we know from 
the Musgrave Ritual. Holmes’s general knowledge of Oxford helped later on during the 
case of the Three Students. —T.W.R. 


585. Wilson, Evan M. Sherlock Holmes and the Great Train Robbery: It’s АП Been 
Done Before,” BakSJ, 26:4, Dec. 1976, 217-9. In The Valley of Fear and А Study іп 
Scarlet Holmes insists that crime repeats itself—that "it's all been done before." Michael 
Crichton's recent best-seller, The Great Train Robbery, contains many parallels to the 
Holmes tales, e.g., a horse named Silver Whistle (Doyle's Silver Blaze) and a remark 
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about disguising horses’ markings. The robbery. is said to have occurred in 1855, and 
Holmes was probably familiar with the crime, since he had an encyclopedic knowledge 
of sensational events in the previous century and before. —T.W.R. 


George Eliot 
586. Sutherland, J. A. Lytton, John Blackwood and the serialisation of MIDDLE- 
MARCH, Biblio, 7:4, 1975, 98-104. The Blackwood Papers at the National Library 
of Scotland indicate that not only С. Н. Lewes but also Bulwer-Lytton апа John 
Blackwood might legitimately claim to have originated the form of serialization of Eliot’s 
Middlemarch. —H.M. 


587. Bradbury, Malcolm. Who's Afraid of Georgie Girl?, NSt, Mar. 19, 1976, 361-2 
(rev.-art, Ruby V. Redinger, George Eliot: The Emergent Self, Bodley Head, 1976). 
The year 1856 marked a new era for Mary Ann Evans and for the genre when she 
invented a novel with a complexity commensurate with her role as Eliot. Her characters 
aspire and grow in a real, solid world with its own energies. She was not sexually 
recessive as Redinger conventionally presents her but rather stands for an energetic spirit 
of sexual redefinition in Victorian life, for an altered principle of the female role. Her 
novels inquire into sexuality and womanliness and equalize the principle of feminine 
recessiveness. І | —R.E.W. 


Elizabeth Gaskell 
588. Gill, Stephen. Price's Patent Candles: New Light on NORTH AND SOUTH, RES, 
27:107, Aug. 1976, 313-21. The Special Report by the Directors to the Proprietors of 
Price's Patent Candle Company shows James Wilson, the managing director, to be an 
enlightened man in his time in his relationship with the factory workers. Gaskell prob- 
ably considered him in drawing Thornton іп North and South. Не showed "that 
individual efforts to create reconciliations and friendships" between manager and laborer 
could work. | —L.B.H. 


Thomas Hardy 
589. Jones, Lawrence О, Imitation and Expression in Thomas Hardy’s Theory of 
Fiction, SNovel, 7:4, Win. 1975, 507-27. Over the years Hardy wrote many notes about 
his fictional aesthetic, including the relationship between expressing personal vision and 
imitating external reality in fiction. For. him all views of external reality are personal 
impressions, but in high art the impression can approximate an absolute truth. When 
considered in context with his remarks that the comic insight is superficial compared . 
to the tragic, his General Preface to the Wessex edition in 1911 synthesizes and "sum- 
marizes his basic views concerning mimesis and expression." —W.H.M. 


Cf.: Item 657. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
590. Bump, Jerome. Hopkins, the Humanities, and the Environment, GaR, 28:2, Sum. 
1974, 227-44. Few environmentalists realize that 19th-century Romanticism produced 
the conservation ethic; fewer still are aware that Hopkins contributed to that ethic. 
Many of Hopkins's most popular poems, e.g., Pied Beauty, "plead eloquently for the 
preservation of the earth." Few books or articles about Hopkins explore in any depth 
his affinities to and love for nature, perhaps revealing that the humanities have for- 
gotten about nature. To read and comprehend Hopkins's work is to begin to understand 
our relationship with nature and the real presence of God. | —R.W.W. 


591. Kwan-Terry, John. Pattern in the Carpet: Hopkins’ Sprung Rhythm Reconsidered, 
Mon/SELJ, 1973, 19-40. Hopkins's verse must be examined for interaction of stress, 
verbal coloring, and syntax. He uses over-reaving and outrides as artificial recourses to 
regularize sprung rhythm into a system amenable to scansion. Sprung rhythm results 
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from ‘breaking’ verse with pauses to mark rhythm changes, from: creating tension by 
repeating a sequence of juxtaposed stresses followed by slack syllables, and moving from 
a series of units of a varying number of syllables to the same beat value; it is the rhythm 
of speech heightened to the condition of music, as an analysis of The Leaden Echo and 
the Golden Echo suggests. The syntactical contortions in his poems primarily convey 
feeling. — - —N.M.D. 


592. Schumacher, Машан; Bonaventure and Hopkins: Metaphors of Vision, Greyfriar, 
15, 1974, 3-12. Bonaventura and Hopkins .perceived God as revealed in the beauty of 
creation and expressed their perception with precise diction and metaphor. They use 
rich visual imagery, moving from the perception. of creation to mystical understanding 
of the Creator. Bonaveritura calls this: process "contuitio"; Hopkins implies it in his 
consistent use of “inscape/instress.” Examples from their writings illustrate similar 
artistic economy ` and metaphorical пог, transferring: "everyday practicality into 
eternal reality.” ' ` —E.K.Y. 


СЕ: Item 412. | 


| 49 S Rudyard Kipling 

593. Karim, M. Enamul. Rudyard Kipling's Letter to Gouerneur Morris, N&Q, 23:7, 
July 1976, 296-7. Writing in 1905 from South Africa, Kipling (then married for 13 
years) warned Morris (his junior by 11 years):about the problems of wedded Ше and 
sent greetings to Morris's fiancee. -Unfortunately, the Morrises either could not or did 
not follow Kipling's recommendations, and their marriage failed. Morris, who wrote 
popular fiction, died at 77 in 1953; he: Ey met Т ЖКІРІДЕ one the latter’s Vermont 
years, 1892-6. . | —J.S.P. 


" баё Meredith 
594. Matheson, Lister M. An Unpublished Letter of George Meredith, N&Q, 23:7, 
July 1976, 296. In a letter (c. 1905), probably to Sir James Murray in response to a 
request for information about the dialectal word “pilkins,” which occurs twice in Richard 
Feverel, Meredith says he heard it from a farmhand. It seems to be a “phonetic variant 
of 'pilcorn,' " а kind of oat, in the plural. Meredith's letter turned up amid the quotation 
SRE "eng used for. the O.E.D., 2nd Supplement. ; | . —]J.S.P. 


John Stuart Mill 
595. Hirsch, Gordon р. Organic Imagery and the Psychology of Mill's ON LIBERTY, | 
MillN, 10:2, Sum. 1975, 3-13. Mill based his libertarianism and individualism. on 
organic metaphors borrowed from the Romantic movement. For Mill the way to achieve 
3 stronger, integral personality is through a dialectical process that resembles the plant- 
growth and individuation process described by Humboldt, Carlyle, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge. Unlike these Romantics though, Mill does not view the State itself as an 
organism. He values maximum’ self-realization, an assumption expressed in the plant- 
growth metaphor, and shares with Coleridge the notion that organicism is life, mechanism 
death. Mil cites feos of being stunted in personal development in his Autobiography. 
—R.DJ. 


596. Inman, Billie Andrew. ArN, 2:4, Sp. 1975, 5-7 (rev.-art., Gertrure Himmelfarb, 
On Liberty and. Liberalism: The Case of John Stuart Mill, Alfred A. Knopf, 1974). 
According to Himmelfarb, Harriet Mill, not. John, was responsible for the ideas and 
argument in On Liberty. Only in regard to part оѓ Chap.. 3 could she be right. There 
Mill may see liberty as an abstract right, and the style is чшегы. from his. Human 
development, hot liberty, is Mill’s subject.. de 7 —J.R.R. 


597. Robson, John. W. Oppression of the Non-Smoking . Minority, мїм, 10:2, Sum. 
1975, 16-7. Mill supported an amendment to.the Railway Regulation Act (1868) 
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tecommending that-all railway lines provide smoking compartments. Не suggested such 
legislation in an attempt to deal with increased smoking on the lines, an activity then 
prohibited by law. [Excerpts from parliamentary debate are provided.] —R:DJ. 


` 598. Sumner, І. W. Mill and the Death Penalty, MilIN, 11:1, Win. 1976, 2-7. Unlike 
Bentham, who consistently opposed the death penalty, Mill. altered his position. He first 
supported the abolitionists, but his more mature position was that the death penalty 
should be preserved for the most serious crimes. In defending the penalty, Mill mini- 
mized the penalty's drawbacks and emphasized:it as a deterrent. But certain incongruities 
arise in his argument when it is. considered; against, utilitarian concepts. —R.DJ. 


599. Zimmer, Louis B. John Stuart МІН and Democracy, 1866-7, МШМ, 11:2, Sum. 
1976, 3-17. When the Second: Reform Bill was passed in 1867, Mill was a democrat, 
as democracy was defined in his day. Buf^by 20th-century standards, Mill was not a 
champion 'of unqualified démocracy. Nevertheless, ' he supported every amendment in 
1866 and 67 to the Reform Bill to increase electoral franchise, which suggests that he 
was not à political elitist. His' support of democratic representation went against the 
prevalent opinion in Parliament that franchise is a privilege, not а fundamental right. 

TESE —R.DJ. 


600. Hori, Tsuneo, and yos Fukuhara. Illuminated Address Presented to Mill in 
1870, MillN, 10:2, Sum. 1975, 2-3.” [An illuminated address (1870) of thanks to Mill 
from various women expressing their appreciation’ for Mill’s service on behalf of women’s 
Tights апа his representation of: those: rights in Parliament is transcribed.] —R.DJ. 


601. Ketcham, Carl H. Dorothy Wordsworth's ‘Unpublished Journals and the Dates of 
Mill’s Visits with Wordsworth, 1831, MilIN, 11:1, Win. 1976, 7-10. One can ascertain 
the specific dates of Mill's visit with Wordsworth at Rydal Mount in 1831 from informa- 
tion in Dorothy’s notebooks. Mill wrote about this Visit іп his journal but did not date 
it; Dorothy's journal gives Aug. 4-8 as the dates; - —R.DJ. 


602. Mill, Anna J. The Education of John—Some Further Evidence, MilIN, 11:1, Win. 
1976, 10-4. [Excerpts from five letters by, James Mill, dated in 1806, and during Feb. 
1820-June 23, 1821, discuss the elder Mill’s hopes for John’s education and the method 
and accomplishments of that education] |  , : ' —RDJ. 


603. Robson, Ann. Legal Proof of DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, MillN, 
11:2, Sum. 1976, 22-5. Correspondence between: Helen Taylor, Mill's stepdaughter, and 
Eliza Orme’ between 1872 and 76 reveals that Orme’ played a part in proofreading Mill’s 
Dissertations. Also their letters indicate that Taylor: monetarily assisted Orme in her 
pursuit of a law degree. Their friendly relationship ended when Orme later disagreed 
with Taylor's anti-clerical attitudes. [Excerpts from several letters are provided.]—R.D.J. 


604. Vogeler, Martha S. Comte and Mill: The Early Publishing History of Their 
Correspondence, MillN, 11:2, Sum. 1976, 17-22. The publishing history of the Mill- 
Comte correspondence involved a 26-year negotiation between French Positivists and 
Mill’s literary executor, Helen Taylor. The original plan to exchange Comte's letters to 
Mill for his letters to Comte was frustrated because Taylor wanted the right to delete 
anything that might damage Mill's reputation. .Furthermore, she wanted Alexander Bain, 
Scottish philosopher, to have a similar right to delete any references to himself to which 
he objected. In 1877, the Positivists published the Comte letters by themselves, and the 
complete Mill-Comte correspondence did not appear until 1899. —R.DJ. 


George Moore 


605. Underwood, June О. The Music of Sequence: George Moores ESTHER 
WATERS, ESRS, 24:3, Win. 1976, 34-43. Moore criticized the episodic structure that 
circulating one volume of a three-volume set at a-time and serialization imposed on the 
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Victorian novel and devised a different structure for it. He maintains, in Confessions of 
a Young Man (1888), that narrative prose should move in “a rhythmical progression of 
events” with a “fugal treatment of the different scenes.” In Esther Waters (1894, 1920) 
structural formalism (the establishment of varying rhythmic patterns) displaces dramatic 
continuity. Though Esther is a static character, and the novel lacks climax, momentum 
is achieved through repetition of character traits, verbal repetition, “echoes, balances, 
and symmetry.” —IJ.C.P. 


Walter Pater 
606. Brake, Laurel. A Commentary on AREZZO: An Unpublished Manuscript by 
Walter Pater, RES, 27:107, Aug. 1976, 266-76. This unfinished work of 16 sheets is 
among the “Literary and Scholarly Papers” connected with Pater that Harvard purchased 
in 1961. Although an unidentified hand attributed them to J. A. Symonds (on the Ms’s 
Ist leaf), evidence suggests that Pater wrote the work in Italy during Aug. 1872. The 
Ms is in Clara Pater’s handwriting, and the emendations are in Walter’s. Pater commonly 
went abroad in August, and the piece “shares many common and striking phrases and 
ideas with” his work in 1871-2. —L.B.H. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 
607. Bledsoe, Robert. PENDENNIS and the Power of Sentimentality: А Study of 
Motherly Love, PMLA, 91:5, Oct. 1976, 871-83. Helen is really the major character in 
this novel. Apparently in revolt from Vanity Fair's loveless world, the novel is a paean 
to motherhood as Helen moves from “pathos through sentimentality and cruelty to trans- 
figuration.” With her help the hero rejects various unworthy women and finally marries 
Laura who is in most ways "Helen's surrogate," a situation more fully developed in 
Henry Esmond. —P.G.D. 


608. Hagan, John. VANITY FAIR: Becky Brought to Book Again, SNovel, 7:4, Win. 
1975, 479-506. Four invalid arguments are used to defend Becky Sharp's moral char- 
acter and to sbow that Thackeray's attitude toward her is sympathetic. Critics who argue 
that Becky is Thackeray's mouthpiece ignore the undercutting irony in her remarks. 
Those who argue that her effect on others and herself is happy overlook the widespread 
misery she causes and her "moral degeneration." Those contending that her attractions 
outweigh her flaws claim morally neutral traits as attractions and also take them out of 
context. Finally, those asserting that Becky is a victim of social circumstance read the 
novel from a modern perspective instead of Thackeray's religious one. А. E. Dyson uses 
all four arguments in VANITY FAIR. An Irony Against Heroes, Critical Quarterly, 
6:1, Sp. 1964, 11-31 (AES, 7:8, Oct. 1964, 2049]. —W.H.M. 


Anthony Trollope 

609. Raban, Jonathan. The Secrets of Survival, NSt, Oct. 24, 1975, 505-6. Trollope 
stumps his biographers. Dedicated Trollopians have made him into a snobbish, gossipy 
granny. He was a pathological ironist who loved to disappear behind an endless succes- 
sion of masks. When he appears most bluff, he is usually untrustworthy. He grasped 
the truth that values are based on manners and understood the tragedy of people caught 
in the web of arbitrary rules. He manipulated plots for happy endings, thereby expressing 
profound moral cynicism. New Critics, interested in the single word, phrase, or 
sentence make no sense of Trollope's work. Trollope seized on the novel's length as its 
important formal attribute with whole sections moving in carefully modulated tones. 

—R.E.W. 


ОХ. MODERN 


Cyril Beaumont 
610. Jackson, B. T. The Beaumont Press, 1917-1931: The Story of a Collection, PrivL, 
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8:1, Sp. 1975, 4-37. [Jackson first learned about the Beaumont Press in 1961 when he 
met Beaumont, who founded his private press in 1917 to produce contemporary writers' 
works in fine editions. The Press books were printed in Caslon Old Face, with bindings 
and decorations chosen to be in harmony with their subjects. Jackson now has 44 of 
the 61 variants of the 26 titles printed by the Press. Among his prizes is a copy of 
Oscar Wilde's letters, After Reading, with annotations by R. A. Walker about Wilde and 
Lord Alfred Douglas. An annotated "Check-list of the Beaumont Press" follows the 
article.] (Illustrated) --Е.Ү.М. 


Elizabeth Bowen 


611. Lehmann, Rosamond. Comic Mask, NSt, Oct. 10, 1975, 445 (rev.-art., Pictures 
and Conversations, Allen Lane, 1975). In the foreword Curtis Brown correctly empha- 
sizes Bowen's kindness, generosity, modesty, and wit; but, as she herself noted, one must 
also stress her “ ‘career of withheld emotion.'" The ambiguities, complex tensions, and 
dramatic understatements in her work stem from holding feelings in check. Her face 
with its extraordinary distinction was also startingly like a classical mask of comedy. Тһе 
autobiographical fragment in this collection illuminates her near obsession with places and 
houses. Her dead mother seems to be hidden somewhere in the empty houses she often 
describes. Her frightful schoolgirls would seem to derive from herself as a girl—beady, 
[sic] aggressive, play-acting, and heartless. —R.E.W. 


Gerald Brenan 


612. Kermode, Frank. Spots of Time, NSt, Jan. 2, 1976, 15-6 (rev.-art., A Life of One's 
Own, Hart-Davis, 1975). This volume about Brenan’s first 26 years does not have the 
mildly scandalous quality of his second volume. А certain falsity exists in his account 
despite his attempt to be truthful. He is markedly a stylist. John Hope-Johnstone 
deflected him from a cheerless snobbery into middle-class bohemianism during an attempt 
to walk to the Orient. His accuracy helps to map for us his individual deviations from 
a scheme he has imposed. For Brenan, a Byronic madness of heart is closer than 
Wordsworthian unknown modes of being. —R.E.W. 


Rupert Brooke 
613. Atkinson, F. G. Rupert Brooke: Two Unpublished Letters, N&Q, 23:7, July 1976, 
298. In letters to Arthur T. Quiller-Couch Brooke (1912) granted permission to use 
three poems, excising certain stanzas of one if he wished, and (1914) sought a meeting 
to discuss lecturing or teaching while on a Fellowship at Cambridge. Quiller-Couch 
printed all three poems in The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, the third one intact, 
although it had been he who had proposed its truncation. —].S.P. 


Agatha Christie . 
614. Calder, Ritchie. Agatha and I, NSt, Jan. 30, 1976, 128-9. Christie's disappearance 
іп Dec. 1926 was a suspense thriller. Тһе police and press blew up а missing-person 
inquiry into the crime of the century. The morning after the disappearance 2,000 people 
were organized to search for her. [Calder, as a reporter, found a woman, Theresa Neele, 
registered in the Harrogate Hydro Hotel, whom he correctly identified as Christie.] 
Despite later accounts, it was clear that she had not suffered an identity crisis or 
amnesia but was emotionally disturbed. Her mood was desperate but her disappearance 
planned. —R.E.W. 


Cyril Connolly 
615. Carey, John. Friends of Promise, NSt, Nov. 28, 1975, 676-7 (rev.-art., А 
Romantic Friendship: The Letters of Cyril Connolly to Noel Blakiston, ed., Noel Blak- 
iston, Constable, 1975). Some of these letters deal with Connolly's wooing of Blakiston, 
but Blakiston does not comment on whether Connolly achieved his aim nor does he say 
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anything about his own letters in reply. The letters do reveal, as Enemies of Promise 
(Little Brown, 1939) indicates, that- Connolly was bewitched by Eton. Descriptions of 
Connolly and his young wife slaughtering mice by trapping them with ferrets recall that 
Connolly used ferrets to symbolize the healthy libido in The Unquiet Grave [n.d.]. The 
letters also show how little Connolly knew about English literature when he was young. 
His unusual reading indicates his horror of being ordinary, which was part of the larger 
escapism toward loneliness and isolation he called the Palinurus complex. —R.E.W. 


Joseph Conrad 


616. Vidan, Ivo. An Unusual Hungarian Reference to Conrad, Conrad, 6:3, 1974, 225. 
Gyula Шуёѕ indicts Hungarian aristocrats in Ebéd а Kastélyban [Mid-day Dinner at the 
Hall] comparing them to the blind Whalley directing a ship on a sea full of reefs in 
Conrad’s The End of the Tether. : —J.W.H. 


617. Vidan, Ivo. More on *One of Us," Conrad, 6:3, 1974, 225. A letter (July 10, 
1899) to Н. D. Davray may explain Conrad’s fondness for Marlow's phrase about Jim. 
Conrad says the phrase touched him because he felt tied to France by sympathy, friend- 
ship, and memories. | —]J.W.H. 


618. Wiley, Paul L. Two Tales'of Passion, Conrad, 6:3, 1974, 189-95. Conrad's The 
Nigger of the “Narcissus” and Ford's The Good Soldier are tales of passion. The Nigger 
records passion, marked by some recurrent images of agony and crucifixion, that comes 
to a peak in the isolated terror of Wait's death. Passion spins the plot and creates the 
labyrinth of The Good Soldier. "By pairing the aesthetic Dowell . . . with the Eros- 
driven Edward Ashburnham, Ford established his own terms for the Schopenhauerian 
struggle of will and its denial.” Ford’s formula is more intellectual than Conrad’s, but 
their ambiguous appearing narrators are similar. —J.W.H. 


619. Brebach, Raymond T. The Making of ROMANCE, Part Fifth, Conrad, 6:3, 1974, 
171-81. Ford’s апа Conrad’s Romance is based оп Ford's Seraphina. Their working 
outline for the 5th part adds suspense and provides scenes dramatizing Kemp’s love for 
Seraphina. The corrected proofs for the Sth part are a mosaic of their writing. The 
bulk of Conrad’s revisions make the action’ clearer to the reader. Ford rewrote a num- 
ber of Conrad's revisions and carried on Conrad's thrust toward more precise statements 
and clearer plot development. Conrad included a new ending with a reunion scene 
‘between Kemp and Seraphina in a letter to Ford, who made further improvements. 
"Ford was able to embody the spirit of Conrad's criticisms, and he had the good sense to 
prune out Conrad's often awkward and melodramatic phrasing." —J.W.H. 


620. Rose, Charles. ROMANCE and the Maiden Archetype, Conrad, 6:3, 1974, 183-8. 
Seraphina is ап Eve-like marvel, a Jungian anima adored by Kemp, who “is saved because 
he keeps her image inviolate.” She suggests Ford’s Catholic bent and yen for ethereal 
maidens rather than Conrad's world of Lord Jim, *where the maiden figure is powerless 
tó save Jim from destruction." Seraphina represents the dynamics of the Ford-Conrad 
relationship: since "these dynamics were masculine, the maiden figure is static." Ford 
needed to share'Conrad's suffering hero, “to put off his search for a woman to justify 
his right to exist. Once Ford understood that the male mystique was a sham, he could 
use his illusion of Conrad in créating The Good Soldier." —J.W.H. 


621. Kennard, Jean E. Emerson and Dickens: А Note on Conrad's VICTORY, Conrad, 
6:3, 1974, 215-9. Тһе coal and diamonds in the novel’s first paragraph suggest Axel 
Heyst's conflict between the practical and mystical. The sentence about coal being a less 
portable form of property than diamonds echoes Ralph Waldo Emerson's essay Wealth 
(1860) and Charles Dickens's Great Expectations (serialization started in 1860). "Through 
Wemrnick's worlds of work (real and evil) and home (ideal and isolated) in Great 
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Expectations, "Dickens seems to suggest that the enchanted world, the diamond, can 
only be sustained if it is not exposed to the world of bard far for .the ‘real’: world 
includes evil, a fact for which Emerson does not allow." —]1.W.H. 


622. Reinecke, George F. Conrad's VICTORY: Psychomachy, Christian Symbols, and 
Theme, Mon/LSUSHS, 18, 1966, 70-80. Critics tend to regard Victory as non-symbolic 
and non-artistic. However, running along with the literal story is a “Prudentian psycho- 
machy" that externalizes Heyst's struggle and eventual, if tragic, union with Lena. The 
struggle is peculiarly Christian, pitting the Satanic Jones, Ricardo, and Pedro (the sins of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil) against Heyst's evolving need for involvement. Тһе 
plea for involvement with the common human condition thus grows out of Conrad's 
carefully drawn symbolic core. ; —G.R.G. 


623. Higdon, David Leon. The Conrad-Ford санатына, Conrad, 6:3, 1974, 155-6. 

Significant іп the Conrad-Ford relationship are textual, psychological, and aesthetic 
questions. We wonder for instance how valid Ford's claims that he had a part in the 
texts of all but four of Conrad's novels published between 1898 and 1916 are. Тһе 
question of what psychological needs Conrad had for a collaborator, since he approached 
many in addition to Ford, is also interesting. Although the.collaboration produced only 
three minor works, aesthetic value may have. come from the innovations that enabled 
each one to create new, significant works. —J.W.H. 


624. Meixner, John A. Ford and Conrad, Conrad, 6:3, 1974, 157-69. Though some 
people close to Conrad commented negatively about Ford's influence and importance, 
they were vital to Conrad's career. Ford helped him in numerous practical ways with 
his work, encouraging him to write The Mirror of the Sea and A Personal Record, 
important autobiographies, and supplying the basic situation for Amy Foster and the 
central one for The Secret Agent. After each collaboration Conrad's own writing “ad- 
vanced into new domains of subject matter and setting. similar to those of the collabora- 
tions." Ford helped with artistic, moral, and spiritual support. Edward Garnett's adverse 
criticisms caused Conrad's morale to break down and prolonged his difficulties with The 
Rescue and Тһе Return in 1897 and most of 1898; he needed Ford's psychological and 
knowledgeable support. ( —J.W.H. 


625. Zabierowski, Stefan. Conrad's Polish Career, 1896-1968, Conrad, 6:3, 1974, 197- 
213 (trans, I. P. Pulc). During Conrad's lifetime Poles saw him as a fascinating per- 
sonality and a remarkable writer, but' had a pale image of him as a thinker. When 
Poland gained independence and access to the sea after World War I, he won numerous 
readers. Maria Dabrowski represents the critics of the 1920's in admiring his continua- 
tion of the romantic tradition and 19th-century realism. Interest in his biography 
declined during 1932-4; the menace of dictatorship in the late 1930's.made him dear 
because of his heroism, individual dignity, and patriotism. During the occupation, Poles, 
like his protagonists, “often had to choose between defeat that was a moral victory, and 
survival, but at the price of moral failure." After. World War II Jan Kott attacked 
Conrad as a thinker and moralist and blamed him for-the young “who, remaining faith- 
ful to war-time ideals, openly oppose the social changes" in Poland. —]J.W.H. 


Cf.: Item 415. 


Lawrence Durrell 
626. Brigham, Јатеѕ:А. Addenda to the Bibliography of Lawrence Durrell, N&Q, 23:7, 
July 1976, 308-10. [This article lists 14- items. from 1934 to 69, the last being a 
reprint from 1934, that have not. been cited in Durrell'bibliography.] The interest in 
Durrell among bibliographers, graduate” чаны, оа, and collectors is considerable. 
: ; —]J.S.P. 
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T. S. Eliot 
627. Loucks, James F. Т. S. Eliots А COOKING EGG: An Echo from Thomas Hood, 
N&Q, 23:7, July 1976, 299-300. Eliot’s comic rhyming of "Sidney" with “kidney” in 
this poem seems to derive from Hood's Lament for the Decline of Chivalry, which uses 
the ubi sunt motif and is social commentary. —J.S.P. 


628. Schmidt, A. V. C. Crumpets in CORIOLAN, Muffets in PICKWICK, N&Q, 
23:7, July 1976, 298-9. Cyril’s exclamation “‘Crumpets’” at the ringing of a bell 
during а church service (in Eliot's Coriolan) has "two possible sources": lines in Pound's 
Hugh Selwyn Mauberley (Sec. III) contrasting debased contemporary values with those of 
classical Greece and of Christianity and the bell-muffin joke in Pickwick Papers (Chap. 
13) The first gives Eliot "the basic underlying idea"; the second, "the situation that 
makes the satire both possible and appropriate." Eliot probably used Dickens more 
consciously than he did Pound. —Jj.S.P. 


629. Hiers, John T. Birth or Death: Eliots JOURNEY OF THE MAGI and А SONG 
FOR SIMEON, SCarR, 8:2, Apr. 1976, 41-6. These poems, juxtaposed іп the Ariel Poems, 
offer contrasting reactions of two witnesses of the Christ Child. Since his journey, the 
magus feels increasingly alienated from his people but finds no peace or assurance in 
the Messiah's birth. He awaits death as an end to anguish. Simeon also wishes for death, 
but with more confidence: his death signals for him “the death of the old Jaw and the 
dawn of the new." | —J.S.K. 


630. Osotsi, W. Short-Sighted Fascism in T. S. Eliot’s THE WASTE LAND, Busara, 5:2, 
1973, 61-8. From the perspective of a European elitist, Eliot's poem depicts a world of 
broken images, a sterile, futureless society. From a broader European viewpoint, the 
poem reveals the poet's narrow view of society which ignores the rights of workers. 
When read by a Third World critic with a sense of history, the poem shows Eliot to be 
a racist and colonialist. The poem speaks not for humanity, but for the decadent 
European elite unable to face change. —R.F.B. 


631. Patteson, Richard F. An Additional Source for THE WASTE LAND, N&Q, 23:7, 
July 1976, 300-1. The title, theme, and imagery of Madison Cawein's Waste Land, 
printed in Harriet Monroe's Poetry magazine (Jan. 1913) may be an additional source 
for Eliot's poem besides Jessie L. Weston's From Ritual to Romance. —Ј.8.Р. 


632. Paliwal, B. B. Tradition and Dissociation of Sensibility, AryP, 39:11, Nov. 1968, 
484-7. (Part Y) In his Tradition and Individual Talent (1919) Eliot expressed his inter- 
pretation of history and tradition. He supposed the artist to need a peculiar sense and 
constant awareness of the past that could envelop and enlarge his sensibility. Within the 
framework of this traditional sense, the poet must realize his own impersonality, his role 
as a catalytic agent. He first used the phrase here in question, which he borrowed from 
de Gourmont, in The Metaphysical Poets (1921); he wrote of their successors that “ ‘а 
dissociation of sensibility [had] set in, from which we have never recovered; and this 
dissociation . . . was aggravated by the most powerful poets of the century, Milton and 
Dryden.’” [For Part П, see the following abstract.] —W.D.P. 


633. Paliwal, B. B. Tradition and Dissociation of Sensibility, II, AryP, 39:12, Dec. 
1968, 520-3. In 1931, Eliot denied that Donne had a unified sensibility (cited by Frank 
Kermode, The Romantic Image, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957, 147); in 1936 (A Note 
on the Verse of John Milton), he accused Milton of responsibility for the dissociation. 
In 1947 in his Henrietta Hertz lecture on Milton (Selected Prose, Penguin, 1958, 21), 
Eliot admitted that “ ‘to lay the burden on the shoulders of Dryden and Milton was a 
mistake. If such a dissociation [of sensibility] did take place,'" it was probably caused 
in areas more fundamental than literary criticism, being “‘a consequence of the same 
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cause that brought about the Civil Маг "—and he added that “‘we must seek the 
causes [sic] in Europe, not in England alone." The subject has attracted a large num- 
ber of mutually incompatible interpretations, all of which may perhaps be disregarded. 
[For Part I, see the preceding abstract.] —W.D.P. 


СЕ: Item 642. 


Gwyn Evans 
634. Cotton, John. Editorial PrivL, 7:4, Win. 1974, 135-8. Recently the Christmas 
numbers of the Union Jack for 1925 to 28 were reproduced as Crime at Christmas, by 
Gwyn Evans. Evans and Edwy Searles Brooks wrote the material for these editions; 
their Dickensian stories and formula detective fiction bring back an innocent world. 
Evidently children and adults read these magazines, for the advertisements cater to 501. 


Ronald Firbank 


635. Brophy, Brigit. Ronald Firbank's Debt to С. B. S., IndS, 14:3, Sp. 1976, 40-1 
(repr. Brigit Brophy, The Prancing Novelist, Harper & Row, 1973). Shaw influenced 
Firbank’s drama, The Princess Zoubaroff (1920). Shaw’s Heartbreak House provides 
Firbank with a model merger between lyrical mood and programmatic social design. 
Shaw published Heartbreak House before the play was performed, which encouraged 
Firbank to do the same. Тһе reasonable, utilitarian, and unsentimental solution The 
Princess Zoubaroff provides for the problems of homosexuality is one that Shaw might 
have expressed had his temperament allowed him to expand his permissive personal 
tolerance toward homosexuality. —~B.J.M. 


Ford Madox Ford 
СЁ: Items 618-20 and 623-4. 


E. M. Forster 
Cf.: Item 646. 


John Fowles: 


636. McGregor, Barbara К. Enxistentialism in THE FRENCH LIEUTENANT'S 
WOMAN, Re:AL, 1:2, Sp. 1975, 39-44. The character Smithson, with whom Fowles 
dispelled the myth of the "quiet, complacent, contented Victorian gentleman" demon- 
strates his existentialism. He exposes the conflicts in a society based on piety and man- 
ners and difficulties and frustrations of an upper class searching for significance in that 
society. Materialism brings Smithson contentment but, also, the existential anguish of 
boredom, since his life has neither purpose nor achievement. His attraction to Sarah 
devastates his conventional life and brings him self-understanding causing him to break 
with his fiancee who represents security and respectability, He gains autonomy and 
complete responsibility for his actions in finding and making his own values. In one 
ending to the novel Smithson remains tied to decorous and conventional Victorianism; 
in a second modernistic one he resolves his conflicts with existential confidence in his 
own individuality and free will. Fowles seems to prefer his second ending. --М.Т.Н. 


Henry Green 
637. Lambourne, David. “No Thundering Horses”: The Novels of Henry Green, Shen, 
26:4, Sum. 1975, 57-71. [In this interview Green discusses his years at Eton and 
Oxford, his attitude (or lack of attitude) toward politics, his novels and the methods 
he used, and other matters. Green uses the phrase, “no thundering horses” in discus- 
sing his novels.] ` —L.B.H. 


Graham Greene 
638. Melly, George. Period Pieces, NSt, Feb. 13, 1976, 201 (rev.art, Nathaniel 
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Benchley, Humphrey Bogart, Hutchinson; Joe Hyams, Bogart and Bacall: A Love Story, 
Michael Joseph; Juliet Benita Colman, A Very Private Person: Ronald Colman, W. H. 
Allen; and Robert Windeler, Shirley Temple, W. Н. :Allen, all n.d.). Greene criticized 
Shirley Temple for doing things ambiguously, which cut short his career as a film critic. 

—С.В.Е. 


639. Rhode, Eric. Imperialist, NSt, Feb. 13, 1976, 202 (rev.-art, Karol Kulik, Alex- 
ander Korda, W. Н. Allen, n.d.). Greéne criticized Korda's films, but Korda later drew 
some fine screenplays from. _ Greene, including, in collaboration with Welles, The Third 
Man. —R.E.W. 


640. Greene, Graham. Film Books, NSt, Feb. 27, 1976, 259 (letter). The criticism of 
Shirley Temple [see Item 638] resulted in a libel suit in Mar. 1938, but I did not cease 
reviewing until Mar. 1940. Rhode's suggestion [see the preceding abstract] that Harry 
Lime in The Third Man is derived from Korda is incorrect. Korda did not interfere in 
the two films Carol Reed and 1 made fòr him. С ` —R.E.W. 


т. P, Hartley 
64i. Willmott, Michael B. What Leo Knew: The Childhood World of L P. Hartley, 
English, 24:118, Sp. 1975, 3-10. Writing, in the Jamesian tradition, Hartley creates 
unheroic young protagonists. Leo in The Go-Between (1953) is the naive victim of adult 
deception. Traumatized by his glimpse into the grown-up world, Leo retreats into a 
nervous breakdown from which he emerges a guilt-haunted celibate, a dry little bibliog- 
rapher who prefers a life of facts to "the facts of life." Eustace in The Shrimp and the 
Anemone (1944), ruled by his masochistic love for his older sister, Hilda, becomes 
increasingly neurotic until, like Leo, he can no longer recognize evil. Richard in The 
Brickfield (1964) resembles Eustace and Leo, Timothy іп The Boat (1949), and Basil of 
My Sister's Keeper (1970); all are weak and emotionally disturbed and too young or 
ignorant and inexperienced to understand... —E.E.W. 


Aldous Huxley 
642. Montgomery, Marion. Lord Russell and. Madame Sesostris, GaR, 28:2, Sum. 1974, 
269-82. Huxley's iconoclastic novel, Chrome Yellow, may be usefully compared with 
T. S. Eliot's The Waste Land since each pictures a disjointed world. The most interesting 
character in Chrome is Mr. Scogan, for whom Bertrand Russell was probably the proto- 
type. Among the characters, only Mr. Scogan is logical, and, consequently, he is out of 
place, a situation perhaps underlined by his playing Madame Sesostris, the fortune teller, 
at a local charity fair. Scogan’s idea. that. there is no real point in existence is “an 
instrument for bringing a world into process" and examining it. —R.W.W. 


Cf.: Item 709. 

ба Philip Larkin 

643. Peschmann, Hermann. Philip Larkin: Laureate of the Common Man, English, 
24:119, Sum. 1975, 49-58. An assessment of Larkin's importance as a poet rests on 
limited material. Except for an early book of verse, mainly imitative and generally not 
typical, he has produced 85 poems in four slim volumes. In The Less Deceived (1955) he 
emerged as a mature poet, free of self-pity and committed to honesty, with no illusions, 
au objective view of life," апа” a refusal to sentimentalize. Не neither rejoices nor 


laments. То him, existence is 'simply that which is. He abandons traditional poetic 
diction and uses the common people's strong colloquial language. —E.E.W. 


D. H. Lawrence 


644. Suis Keith. The Genesis of BAVARIAN GENTIANS, DHLR, 8:1, Sp. 1975, 
s 53. This poem was never r published. during Lawrence's lifetime, and all editors have 
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followed Richard Aldington (ed., Last Poems, 1933), Lawrence's first editor, and printed 
the same version. The second (unprinted) version is more likely to be the final one: it 
develops the unrealized potentials of the first and is much: more satisfying as a poem. 

—R.T.C. 


645. Thompson, Leslie M. The Christ Who Didn't Die: Analogues to D. H. Lawrence's 
THE MAN WHO DIED, DHLR, 8:1, Sp. 1975, 19-30. Lawrence's story was originally 
entitled Тһе Escaped Cock, and it has long been assumed that his own account of the 
tale’s genesis—the idea occurred while looking at a child's toy— suggests the idiosyncratic 
nature of the theme. However, in the late 19th century, there was a literary tradition of 
"bold new departures in the treatment of Christ's life": Lawrence's story attempts to 
revitalize the Christian myth ‘апа is in line with: this tradition. —R.T.C. 


646. Delany, Paul. Lawrence and E. M. Forster: Two Rainbows, DHLR, 8:1, Sp. 
1975, 54-62. Тһе rainbow symbol in Lawrence's novel has many associations. Ісопо- 
graphically, it shows the influence of Fra Angelico's The Last Judgment, Hans Memling's 
Last Judgment, and Raphael’s Ansidei Madonna. Another possible influence is the 
drawing by Roger Fry that decorates the endpapers of E. М. Forster's collection of 
short stories, The Celestial Omnibus (1911). Lawrence and Forster used the symbol to 
suggest totally different visions of life, an opposition symptomatic of their work as a 
whole. —R.T.C. 


647. Ross, Charles L. The Revisions of tlie Second Generation in THE RAINBOW, 
RES, 27:107,-Aug. 1976, 277-95. Lawrence had special problems in writing about the 
second generation of the Brangwen family:because he came back to it after working on 
the Ursula-Skrebensky sections. In revising in Chaps. VII and VIII he tried to equalize 
the relationship between Will and Anna so that the conflict would not appear to arise 
from Will's imperfections. The episodes fail, especially when compared with the Ursula- 
Skrebensky episodes, because Lawrence does not provide an objective correlative for 
Will’s and Аппа emotions, and he fails to articulate his ideas of reconstruction —L.B.H. 


648. Cushman, Keith. D. H. Lawrence at Work: THE SHADOW IN THE ROSE 
GARDEN, DHLR, 8:1, Sp. 1975, 31-46. Lawrence revised all of the best stories of the 
Prussian Officer volume several times before he was satisfied with them. Three distinct 
versions of this story exist: the earliest draft The Vicar's Garden, is very slight; it was 
expanded and retitled Тһе Shadow in the Rose Garden for magazine publication. Тһе 
version was still further revised to heighten the hostility between the newlyweds and to 
make the central sexual themes more overt. — —R.T.C. 


649. Ross, Michael І. Lawrence’s Second SUN, DHLR, 8:1, Sp. 1975, 1-18. Тһе 
version of Lawrence's short story most frequently reprinted is not the final one. 
Lawrence revised and expanded his original text for a limited edition published in 1928 
by the Black Sun Press. Besides correcting minor errors, Lawrence reworked the 
language, symbolism, and narrative structure: the Black Sun version is superior and 
ought to be considered the authoritative text. — | —R.T.C. 


650. Finney, Brian [а], and Michael L. Ross [b]. The Two Versions of SUN: An Ex- 
change, DHLR, 8:3, Fall 1975, 371-4. [a] In order to support his argument about the 
.chronology of Lawrence's Sun, Ross [see the preceding abstract] ignores important 
evidence. To accept Ross's argument we have to view Lawrence as motivated by greed. 
Actually Crosby discovered that the Ms Lawrence sent him was the unexpurgated version 
in 1928. [b] Finney ignores the many facts that support my conclusions. In early 1928, 
Lawrence was desperate to return to his Taos ranch.and needed money. But whatever 
the business ethics involved, the Black Sun version “unexpurgated” or not is superior to 
the other. с TEVEN —C.B.E. 
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651. Ross, Charles L. The Composition of WOMEN IN LOVE: A History, 1913-1919, 
DHLR, 8:2, Sum. 1975, 198-212. The evolving stages in the writing of Women in 
Love are difficult to discern because several different transcriptions were circulated among 
Lawrence’s friends for several years. To compound these difficulties, the Mss and the 
typescripts of the novel are held in two collections (U. of Texas and U. of Toronto). A 
full chronological study of the writing of the novel needs to explore and compare all 
available evidence (including several important unpublished letters). —R.T.C. 


652. Cushman, Keith. “I am going through a transition stage’: THE PRUSSIAN 
OFFICER and THE RAINBOW, DHLR, 8:2, Sum. 1975, 176-97. Тһе crucial turning- 
point in Lawrence's life occurred between 1913 and 15. During this time he wrote 
The Rainbow—long recognized as one of his finest achievements—and The Prussian 
Officer and Other Stories. The best of the stories in the second work exhibit the same 
facets of the Laurentian vision as The Rainbow, yet they have never had the recognition 
they deserve. —R.T.C. 


653. Green, Eleanor H. Schopenhauer and D. H. Lawrence on Sex and Love, DHLR, 
8:3, Fall 1975, 329-45. Schopenhauer was an influential thinker in Lawrence's youth, 
and Lawrence was familiar with his theories. In many areas their views overlap, and 
although Lawrence shows no direct interest in Schopenhauer's theory of the origin of 
sexual desire, he entirely agrees with his concept of its power and impersonality.—R.T.C. 


654. Heldt, Lucia Henning. Lawrence on Love: The Courtship and Marriage of Tom 
Brangwen and Lydia Lensky, DHLR, 8:3, Fall 1975, 358-70. The only full dramatiza- 
tion of Lawrence's notion of love in The Rainbow and Women in Love is found in 
Tom's and Lydia's courtship and marriage. In their relationship he depicts the complete 
working through of the steps of love as outlined in Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious 
(1921). These characters are capable of reaching his goal, not of love but "the realm 
of perfection" that “encompasses love іп a new transcendence.” --К.Т.С. 


655. Hyde, Virginia. Will Brangwen and Paradisal Vision in THE RAINBOW and 
WOMEN IN LOVE, DHLR, 8:3, Fall 1975, 346-57. Critics have overlooked the 
positive dimensions of Will Brangwen's character. He is not an unsympathetic character; 
а comparison of the paradisal motifs surrounding Will and Ursula shows that Ursula's 
capacity for visionary experience is related to Will's. —R.T.C. 


656. Rossman, Charles. “You are the Call and I am the Answer’: D. Н. Lawrence 
and Women, DHLR, 8:3, Fall 1975, 255-328. Lawrence is often attacked for his 
attitude toward women; but far from being a crudely chauvinistic writer, he embodied in 
his novels a whole spectrum of views now being debated. Lawrence's fiction contains 
very subtle and complex relationships (often reflecting his own intimate experiences), 
and, as a whole, his work represents “а substantial contribution to the sexual freedom 
that we presently enjoy, and to our way of defining ourselves." —R.T.C. 


657. Squires, Michael. Scenic Construction and Rhetorical Signals in Hardy and 
Lawrence, DHLR, 8:2, Sum. 1975, 125-46. Scenes in Lawrence's fiction show many 
similarities to the “parabolic” structures of tension and release in Hardy’s writing. These 
tensive curves are shaped by series of uniformly arranged rhetorical signals. Where 
Hardy concentrates on revealing tension through dialogue, Lawrence focuses on non- 
verbal emotional signals (often in situations that do not have a quick and easy release of 
tension). —R.T.C. 


658. Stewart, Garrett. Lawrence, “Being,” and the Allotropic Style, Novel, 9:3, Sp. 
1976, 217-42. Critics have seen Lawrence's language as defective because of its over- 
exertion and extravagance. But it was a way of seeing through deceit and self-delusion 
to an underlying reality. His style is imitative form, not sloppily expressive form. With 
his “frictional” style he strives to embody sex rather than oversee it, and thus to avoid 
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mentalizing it. His expressive language is equally able to simulate the ensuing peace. 
His complex view of the self leads him to use language allotropically in order to create 
an appropriate ambiguity. —A.B.F. 


659. Nahal, Chaman. The Colour Ambience in Lawrence's Early and Later Poetry, 
DHLR, 8:2, Sum. 1975, 147-54. Lawrence was hypersensitive to color, and much of 
the poetic meaning in his verse comes from the way he exposes us to a few selected hues 
and tints. He used red, green, and blue as the basic colors in his early verse. He used 
color as epithet and as metaphor or simile and also contrasted two colors by juxta- 
position. Lawrence used color evocatively, creating the hidden emotional pattern of 
great poetry. The change in the way he used color between the early and late work 
signifies his change from openness and pliability to rigidity and dogmatism. —R.T.C. 


660. Shakir, Evelyn. “Secret Sin": Lawrence’s Early Verse, DHLR, 8:2, Sum. 1975, 
155-75. Lawrence's early poems reveal aspects of the writer's deepest self. Believing 
that poetry was a means toward self-knowledge and of shedding his sicknesses, Lawrence 
attempted to come to terms with his early frustrations. The guilty discoveries he made 
about himself caused great anxiety. Later he revised these early confessional poems, 
altering their tone considerably and showing a movement away from a feminine to a 
masculine orientation. —R.T.C. 


661. Cobau, William W. A View from Eastwood: Conversations with Mrs. O. L. 
Hopkin, DHLR, 9:1, Sp. 1976, 126-36. [These reminiscences by Mrs. Hopkin, the 
second wife of Willie Hopkin, Lawrence’s friend, were recorded in June 1974.]—R.T.C. 


662. Irvine, Peter L., and Anne Kiley. D. Н. Lawrence and Frieda Lawrence: Letters 
to Dorothy Brett, DHLR, 9:1, Sp. 1976, 1-116. [This collection contains 146 letters 
from the Lawrences to Dorothy Brett, a close friend, some of which are published for 
the first time; all are from the U. of Cincinnati’s collection.] —R.T.C. 


663. Owen, Frederick I. D. H. Lawrence and Max Mohr: A Late Friendship and 
Correspondence, DHLR, 9:1, Sp. 1976, 137-56. Between the latter part of 1927 and 
the beginning of 1930, Lawrence became acquainted with the German dramatist, Mohr, 
through a steady exchange of letters and through personal encounters. [Summaries of 
21 letters from Lawrence to Mohr are appended.] —R.T.C. 


664. Sagar, Keith. Lawrence and Frieda: The Alternative Story, DHLR, 9:1, Sp. 
1976, 117-25. A friend from Lawrence's youth, Steve Bircumshaw [interviewed by the 
author in 1970], indicates that the usual version of Lawrence's courtship of Frieda may 
be misleading. Contrary to Lawrence's reference to only "8 weeks of acquaintance" 
before they eloped, Bircumshaw states that Lawrence and Frieda were meeting regularly 
over a much longer period. However, he may misremember events that occurred so long 
ago. —R.T.C. 


665. Beards, Richard D. The Checklist of D. H. Lawrence Criticism and Scholarship, 
1975, DHLR, 9:1, Sp. 1976, 157-66. [The check list is divided into four sections: Gen- 
eral, Poetry, Individual Works of Fiction, and Non-Fiction Prose.] —R.T.C. 


666. Jackson, Dennis. Doctoral Dissertations on D. H. Lawrence: Bibliographical 
Addenda, DHLR, 8:2, Sum. 1975, 236-41. [This check list of 75 titles also includes 
theses that are only partially concerned with Lawrence's works.] —R.T.C. 


667. Shirai, Toshitaka. A Checklist of Theses on D. H. Lawrence in Japan: 1968-1975, 
DHLR, 8:2, Sum. 1975, 233-5. [The article lists 39 masters theses. 'The titles are 
translated into English.] —R.T.C. 


T. E. Lawrence 
668. Hull Keith N. Lawrence of THE MINT, Ross of the RAF, SAQ, 74:3, Sum. 
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1975, 340-8. This work contrasts with Lawrence's Seven Pillars, a chronicle of despair, 
because it recognizes and comprehends the loss-of-identity problem. Seven Pillars depicts 
а progressive breakdown in Lawrence's self-knowledge; The Mint dramatizes his effort 
to regain it. In The Mint, he seeks his identity in the RAF's corporate relationship. But 
his reaction to sex and his extreme СОКР are barriers to his becoming опе 
of the group. 4 —R.DJ. 


F. R. Leavis 
СЕ: Item 402. 
| | Edwin Muir 
669. Aitchison, James. The Limits of Experience: Edwin Muir's BALLAD OF THE 
SOUL, English, 24:118, Sp. 1975, 10-5. Muir's poem reflects a major turning point in 
his understanding and vision of life. Critics have been unkind to the poem, perhaps 
because they find it difficult to understand. To do justice to it, one must know Jung's 
theory that dreams are to the person what myths are to a culture. Prior to writing 
Ballad of the Soul, Muir underwent extensive psychoanalysis with analyst Maurice Nicoll, 
Jung's student. The poem is a waking dream, paralleled by a prose account in Muir's 
Autobiography (1954). Both the poem and the prose are visionary literature about 
experience that has penetrated the unconscious. The poem is great because the experience 
Muir describes transcends him and becomes everyman’s. —E.E.W. 


670. Monteiro, George. Edwin Muir іп the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, N&Q, 23:7, 
July 1976, 297. : Elgin W. Mellown's Bibliography of the Writings of Edwin Muir (U. of 
AL, 1964) fails to note Muir's 230-word addition to a longer letter by Willa Muir. Тһе 
whole letter appeared in the Atlantic, 166, Sept. 1940, 372-3, under the heading А 
Letter from Scotland. | | —J.S.P. 


John Osborne 
671. Brown, G. E. Music Hall References in John Osborne’s LOOK BACK IN ANGER, 
N&Q, 23:7, July 1976, 310. The reference (IILi. in this play to *'T. S. Eliot and 
Pam’ " involves a comic allusion to the variety artist George Henry Elliott, known pro- 
fessionally as G. Н. Elliott, the humor involving the linking of high and low-brow 
personages with somewhat similar names. There seems to have been a variety artist 
called Pam, but this Elliott never worked with him or her. Osborne was not trying to 
be strictly accurate. зымы d : ‚ —Ф5Р. 


Wilfred Owen  . 
672. Hibberd, Dominic. The Date of Wilfred Owen’s EXPOSURE, N&Q, 23:7, July 
1976, 305-8. Bibliographical, external, and internal evidence suggests that Owen con- 
ceived this poem in Nov. 1917 at York, that he began writing it on Dec. 4 and that, 
except for the title and last stanzas, he had largely finished it by the following April. 
He seems to have made final revisions hastily, shortly before he was killed. His dating of 
the poem in one draft of it as “1916” was probably an error for "1918." —J. SP. 


673. Breen, Jennifer. Wilfred Owen (1893-1918):. His Recovery from “Shell-Shock,” 
N&Q, 23:7, July 1976, 301-5. Two doctors who treated Owen for shell-shock, using 
psychiatric techniques, “helped -him to free and make coherent his poetic vision of 
modern man and mechanized warfare” while preparing him for a return to the battle- 
field and death. Siegfried ‘Sassoon, who was also treated there, by a different therapist, 
fared less well: the treatment caused him to suppress “his . . . denunciation of the war" 
and lessened “his poetic imagination.” —]J.S.P. 


674. Spear, Hilda D. “1 Too Saw God’”: The Religious Allusions in Wilfred Owen's 
Poetry, English, 24:119, Sum. 1975, 35-40. Owen's early attitude toward the Church 
and Christianity was negative. Rephiasing the Christian myth, he wrote in 1918 
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to his mother that “God so hated the World that He gave several millions of 
English-begotten sons: that whosoever believeth in them should not perish, but have а 
comfortable life." His experiences at the Front, however, led him to a more positive 
belief in which he saw a parallel between Christ’s and the soldiers’ agony. Owen believed 
in Christ’s doctrine of peace but raged inwardly against war’s cruel waste of life and 
vowed personal vengeance. [The quotation à in the title is the first line of Owen's 
Apologia pro Poemate Meo.] —E.E.W. 


675. Smith, C. N. Wilfred Owen's Letter No. 573, N&Q, 23:7, July 1976, 301. Owen's 
postcard comment (1917) to his mother that a.railway hotel meal he had was especially 
good because Arthur Keysall Yapp was present contains a satirical point missed by 
Harold Owen and John Bell (eds., Wilfred Owen, Collected Letters, Oxford U., 1967). 
As “honourary Director of Food Economy" (not “Assistant Controller, Ministry of Food,” 
as the editors indicate), Yapp was supposed to persuade the British people to eat less. 
Ironically the hotel management made a special attempt to give Yapp a good meal; 
Owen (and presumably the other diners) shared that evening's culinary excellence.—J.S.P. 


Hugh Rae 
676. Cooper, Jeff. The Raven Press (An Addendum), PrivL, 7:4,, Win. 1974, 170-1. 
[The author notes a book, Rae's The Forgotten Land, which was printed by the Raven 
Press but not listed. in its bibliography.] (Illustrated) —E.Y.M. 


Bertrand Russell 
Cf.: Item 642. n 


George Bernard Shaw 


677. Laurence, Dan Н. “What’s Your Opinion, Mr. Shaw?,” ' IndS, 14:3, Sp. 1976, 
36-8 (repr. from The Library Chronicle of the University of Texas at Austin, Fall, 1974). 
As a professional polemicist Shaw made excellent use of the press. To avoid garbled 
accounts of his lectures and interviews he paid to have his lectures transcribed, corrected 
journalists’ interviews before publication, and even wrote his own interviews, answering 
written questions submitted by journalists; More than 5,000 self-drafted Shavian inter- 
views appeared in the world's newspapers in the first half of the 20th century. —B.J.M. 


678. Shaw and Shakespeare, IndS, 14:3, Sp. 1976, 33-4 (repr. from the Glasgow Herald, 
Apr. 18, 1905). Shaw criticizes the Elizabethans in general and Shakespeare in particular. 
According to him, Elizabethans were. sensationalists drunk on words and excited by lust 
and crime. And to make money Shakespeare provided the public with the romantic non- 
sense they preferred to studies of real life. | —B.J.M. 
СЕ: Item 635. е: 
J. К. R. Tolkien . 

679. Brown, G. R. Pastoralism and Tndustrialism in THE LORD OF THE RINGS, 
ESA, 1922, Sept. 1976, 83-91. Tolkien emphasizes pastoralism's essential goodness and 
joyfulness and expresses his unwillingness to move toward a mode of existence that 
includes machines. The novel embodies nostalgia for a vanished past in which dwelt a 
magnificence and wisdom never again to be recovered. But Tolkien’s pessimism is bogus. 
‘Genuine pessimism would emerge only from an honest, thorough working out of society’s 
scientific, industrial potential. But in the book this dimension is merely embodied (and 
automatically condemned) in Isengard, which Saruman transformed into Coketown and 
in the Shire, which he changed from a land ofrgardens and orchards to ruined polluted 
countryside. These images are greatly. simplified, caricatured versions of the scientific 
and technological impact on human life and the. natural world. . · —W.R. 
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Language 
680. Baistow, Tom. А Word about Doublespeak, NSt, Nov. 14, 1975, 609. Тһе grow- 
ing movement in Britain to preserve a noble English pure of alien influences makes us 
afraid of changing pronunciation or of usages from America or Australia. The real 
menace, however, is Doublespeak which is ousting plain English from all fields of public 
information. The euphemisms of the soft-soapy press release encourage public apathy. 
[Examples are given.] We have in the reform movement a preoccupation with semantics 
rather than with the real problem: a deliberate misuse of language. —R.E.W. 


UNITED STATES 
I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Jewish 
Cf.: Item 760. 
IV. THEMES AND TYPES 

Fiction 


681. Habegger, Alfred.  Nineteenth-Century American Humor: Easygoing Males, 
Anxious Ladies, and Penelope Lapham, PMLA, 91:5, Oct. 1976, 884-99. Women in 
the popular and literary fiction of this period were notoriously without humor. Often 
they were contrasted to rough and crude male characters. Although some women 
writers themselves were witty, Howell’s “Penelope Lapham is the first humorous heroine 
of an American novel.” Although she is droll, unfashionable, and lively, she is finally 
rejected by her creator. —P.G.D. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Sarah Kemble Knight 
682. Vowell, Faye. A Commentary on THE JOURNAL OF SARAH KEMBLE 
KNIGHT, ESRS, 24:3, Win. 1976, 44-52. Knight's Journal deserves more consideration 
than it has received. She is closer to Benjamin Franklin than to the Mathers and 
precedes the Southwestern humorists in manipulating dialect. Describing her journey on 
horseback between Boston and New York in 1704, Knight uses four personae: the 
frightened female traveler, the astute business woman, the interested recorder of facts, 
and the outspoken commentator. Her comments show prejudices against the English, the 
Negro, and the Indian, as well as a healthy irreverence for authority. The Journal portrays 
ап 18th-century liberated woman. —J.C.P. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


683. Hansen, Arlen J. Plotinus: An Early Source of Emerson's View of Otherworld- 
liness, ESQ, 18:3, 3rd Qt. 1972, 184-5. Porphyry's life of Plotinus is a direct source 
for Emerson's early familiarity with Neoplatonism. Fabricius's Bibliotheca Graeca, which 
contains Porphyry's Vita, reproduces Porphyry's original Greek and provides a Latin 
translation by Ficino. In copying Porphyry's opening sentence, Emerson recorded both 
versions as they appeared in Fabricius. Emerson frequently used this sentence, which 
suggests his view of Plotinus as otherworldly. —R.DJ. 


684. Schamberger, J. Edward. The Influence of Dugald Stewart and Richard Price on 
Emerson's Concept of the “Reason”: А Reassessment, ESQ, 18:3, 3rd Qt. 1972, 179-83. 
Emerson's concepts of the moral sense and "intuition" derive from his reading Stewart 
and Price. He found the basic idea of the moral sense in Stewart's Outlines of Moral 
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Philosophy. In Price's Review of the Principle Questions in Morals he discovered the 
application of "intuition" to moral judgment and the distinction between the "under- 
standing" and "reason." His later use of "Reason" and "Understanding" evolves from 
his interest in Coleridge. —R.DJ. 


Cf.: Items 621 and 686. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
685. Cromphout, Gustaaf Van. BLITHEDALE and the Androgyne Myth: Another 
Look at Zenobia, ESQ, 18:3, 3rd Qt. 1972, 141-5. Hawthorne intended to embody in 
Zenobia the androgyne myth, since social reformers had adopted it as an ideal of 
human perfection. This ancient myth reaches up through Plato to Lawrence. Haw- 
thorne found the myth, employed in social thought, in Fourier's and Margaret Fuller's 
works. Не dealt skeptically with it in presenting Zenobia, who fails to achieve the 
characteristics defined by Fuller as essential to the myth. —R.DJ. 


686. Yoder, Е. A. Transcendental Conservatism and THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
GABLES, GaR, 28:1, Sp. 1974, 33-51. Emerson believed that history is organic, that 
it is an ongoing process, and that it shows “amelioration” in the human condition if one 
views it in perspective. This perspective is comparable to Hawthorne's idea that "neutral 
territory" is requisite for a writer of romance. Hawthorne perhaps best expressed this 
common idea in The House of the Seven Gables, which illustrates how Nature's redemp- 
tive power transforms a decaying house into an image “that transcends space and time." 
These ideas can be traced to the early English Romantic writers. —R.W.W. 


687. Cohen, Hubert I. Hoffmann's THE SANDMAN: A Possible Source for RAP- 
PACCINFS DAUGHTER, ESQ, 18:3, 3rd Qt. 1972, 148-53. Similarities between Hoff- 
mann's story and Hawthorne's suggest Hawthorne knew Hoffmann's story. Characters, 
action, and theme in Hawthorne's story, although handled differently from Hoffmann's, 
are similar. In Hoffman, Hawthorne found the themes of evil and heretical science. In 
both stories the central male character's vision is mysteriously altered; he mistrusts his 
senses and accepts a reality transfigured by his own desires. Unlike Hoffman though, 
Hawthorne shifts his narrative attention from the primary male character to Beatrice. 

—R.DJ. 


688. Levy, Leo B. The Problem of Faith in YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN, JEGP, 
74:3, July 1975, 375-87. The irreconcilable interpretations of Hawthorne's story by 
psychologically or allegorically oriented critics are hardly surprising, since the author 
breaks the essential rule that in allegory readers be led to discern an “abstract truth" as 
ihe narrative unfolds. Specifically, the divergent efforts to attach allegorical significance 
to Faith's ribbons fail because the ribbons actually disrupt the allegory nor can they be 
explained away as part of Brown's dream. The events imply nothing to reconcile the 
human need for faith with the possibility of acquiring or preserving it. —T.AS. 


689. Peple, Edward C., Jr. Three Unlisted Reviews of Hawthorne, ESQ, 18:3, 3rd Qt. 
1972, 146-7. [Margaret Fuller probably wrote these reviews (published in The Dial) of 
Grandfather's Chair (Jan. 1841), Twice-Told Tales, and Biographical Stories for Children 
(both July 1842). Тһе reviews are printed.] —R.DJ. 


Herman Melville 
690. Fussell, Mary Everett Burton. BILLY BUDD: Melville’s Happy Ending, SIR, 
15:1, Win. 1976, 43-58. In writing this work, Melville failed to achieve clear direction 
until the text that Hayford and Sealts (Billy Budd, Sailor: An Inside Narrative, U. of 
Chicago, 1962) identify as X, in which Vere emerges as a tragic character, Claggart is 
introduced, and the night meeting between Vere and Billy is created. The dedication 
to Jack Chase is related to Melville’s concern that individuals bring their male and 
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female elements into libidinal harmony. Claggart, a homosexual, wants to destroy what 
he cannot have. Captain Vere refuses to accept his feminine elements and rejects pity 
and mercy. His hysteria at the end results from his recognizing how much he resembles 
Claggart. —A.B.F. 


691. Magaw, Malcolm O. THE CONFIDENCE-MAN and Christian Deity: Melville's 
Imagery of Ambiguity, Mon/LSUSHS, 18, 1966, 81-99. Christian symbols are con- 
sistently present in Melville's works. Among his many characterizations that allude to 
the Christian deity, the confidence-man is the most complex. Like thé great white 
whale, the confidence-man wears, as Ahab says to Starbuck, a "pasteboard mask" and 
finds imagistic expression in black, white, and grey tones. Both characterizations are 
masked images of an unknowable, ambiguous God. This ambiguous allusiveness suggests 
that the. artist must make his imagery of God similarly ambiguous, tempering sympathy 
and censure. —G.R.G. 


692. Watson, Charles N., Jr. Melville’s ISRAEL POTTER: Fathers and Sons, SNovel, 
7:4, Win. 1975, 563-8. ‘Although not ‘completely unified, this work develops the central 
theme of fathers and sons. It particularly associates the repeated father figures with 
kings, officers, statesmen, and country gentlemen, presenting Israel as the son searching 
for the ideal father but rebelling against arbitrary and unreasonable authority. When 
Israel returns to his father’s ruined. home with his own son, abandonment becomes the 
theme’s ultimate conclusion. —W.H.M. 


693. Rees, John O., Jr. Spenserian Analogues in MOBY-DICK, ESQ, 18:3, 3rd Qt. 
1972, 174-78. Themes and imagery reminiscent of Spenser, especially from Тһе Faerie 
Queene (11.12), recur in Melville's novel. The “Pequod” meets emblematic storms, fog, 
and whirlpools suggestive of Sir Guyan's approach to Acrasia's island bower, and the 
nine gams illustrate object lessons similar to those of Spenser's ships. In describing the 
first day of the whale chase, Melville uses lyric imagery that reflects Acrasia's island, 
Beyond these general parallels, Spenser's specific language appears in Melville's novel. 

—R.DJ. 


Sons Edward. The Buried Book: MOBY-DICK а Century Ago, SNovel, 7:4, 
Win. 1975, 552-62. When Nimrod of the Sea appeared in 1874, author William M. Davis 
omitted Moby-Dick from the lengthy list of references he cites, although there are many 
parallels in “plot elements," language, factual details, and cetology. The extensive reviews 
of Davis's book in Harper's also ignored Moby-Dick. In 23 years Melville had become 
what one New York journalist called “a ‘buried’ author." —W.H.M. 


695. Joswick, Thomas P. TYPEE: The Quest for Origin, Criticism 17:4, Fall 1975, 
335-54. Olson compared Melville's quest for origin to.that of an anthropologist (Call 
Me Ishmael: A Study of Melville, City Lights, n.d.). Kazin thought that the language 
of Moby-Dick shows Melville with his ear to reality but pushing back to the “ ‘essence of 
а beginning ” (“Іпігобиспоп” to MOBY-DICK, Houghton Mifflin, 1950; repr. in 
Mellville: A Collection of Critical Essays, Twentieth Century Views, ed., Richard Chase, 
Prentice-Hall, 1962). “Турее is a beginner's book about beginnings." ‘“Tommo’s fiction 
cannot be ‘sacramental’” for from it emerges a wanderer in the act of leaving behind 
what he searches for. And though a чер сап n begin again, the wanderer “can never 
return to the origin he has violated.”=. . —M.T.H. 


| LV | Edgar Айай Рое 
696. Hammond, Alexander. Poe’s LIONIZING and the Design of TALES OF THE 
FOLIO CLUB, ESQ, 18:3, 3rd Qt. 1972, 154-65. The sources for Poe's story clarify 
its dating, its early textual history, and its meaning in both the 1832-3 and the 1835 
forms. Primary sources are Bulwer-Lytton's popular magazine essays, especially Conver- 
sations with an Ambitious Student in Ш Health, and Disraeli’s Vivian Grey, from which 
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Poe borrowed much of the erudition:and phrasing.as well as the basic story line for his 
satire. The 1835 version, as does its earlier form, satirically imitates Disraeli's novel, and 
clues in the story suggest that Poe intended a quiz on Disraeli's early career. A study of 
Poe's Sources hints at the story' 5 and the narrator” “Toles in Tales of the Folio Club. 

беле ae : —R.DJ. 


697. Pollin, Burton R. Light on SHADOW and. Other Pieces by Poe; or, More of 
Thomas Moore, ESQ, 18:3, 3rd Qt. 1972, 166-73. Poe’s Lionizing and other works 
reflect Moore’s prominent influence. _ The; stories Shadow, Loss of Breath, Why the Little 
Frenchman Wears His Hand in a Sling, and Mr. Thingum Bob and the poem City in the 
Sea illustrate this influence from Moore's poetry, verse satires, and The Epicurean. 

3 | ; —R.DJ. 


698. Hubert, Thomas. The Southern Element in Poe's Fiction, GaR, 28:2, Sum. 1974, 
200-11. Though Poe's work contains elements that dre not Southern and though we 
cannot comprehend all of a writer’s qualities by listing traits, understanding Poe's Southern 
characteristics is essential to anyone who would see him whole. Poe affirms some aspects 
of agrarianism, is not sympathic with. the ideas of progress and human perfectibility, and 
is skeptical of machines. He wrote in a ашу formal prose style, and he idealized 
women.  . : | к ae | —R.W.W. 


| ‘Henry D David Thren | 
699. Kim, Kichung. Thoreau's Science and Teleology, ESQ, 18:3, 3rd Qt: 1972, 125-33. 
Thoreau’s nature studies réflect his interést in both empiricism and “the higher law." 
Although he sought naturalistic explanations, he also sought philosophical or transcendent 
illumination. In the 19th-century argument between Scientific idealists, such as Agassiz, 
who saw natural events as acts of Divine power, ánd the empiricists, such as Gray and 
Darwin, who believed in the genetic continuity of species, Thoreau sided with Gray. 
Like Goethe, Thoreau sought. to bridge the chasm between idea.and experience, and to 
affirm that animate and inanimate nature are one.. . —R.DJ. 


700. Zimmer, Jeanne М; A History of Thoreau's Hut апа Hut Site, ESQ, 18:3, 3rd Qt. 
1972, 134-40. Private correspondence and journals reveal that Thoreau's hut and its site 
at Walden Pond have an interesting history. [A brief history is provided, from Thoreau’s 
sale of the hut in 1848 to the 1945 discovery of the site and the 1968 plaque designation.] 

—R.DJ. 


VII. NINETEENTH КЕРПЕ; 1870-1900 


Madison Cawein `: 


Cf.: Нет 631. amt bre 
- Stephen Crane . 
Cf.: Item 719. Я “ 
(William М, Davis 
Cf.: Item 694, : 


‘Emily Dickinson . : 

701. T John. A House thàt Tried to be Haunted, NSt, May 7, 1976, 608-9 (rev.- 
art, Richard Sewall, The Life of Emily Dickinson, Faber, 1976). Sewall's biographies 
of family members make Dickinson's style seem a: family trait. It is Dickinsonian hyper- 
bole, brainy and self-dramatizing, the idiom of the Amherst squire’s daughter. Emily 
Dickinson's tenderness for small things ran .counter to her rigorous poetic form. Her 
brother Austin's marriage, if it was as ‘ghastly as Todd said, could not have left Emily 
untouched, though Todd may have exaggerated in order to. justify her affair with Austin. 

—R.E.W. 
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William Dean Howells 
Cf.: Item 681. 


Henry James 
702. Kaston, Carren O. Houses of Fiction in WHAT MAISIE KNEW, Criticism, 18:1, 
Win. 1976, 27-42. According to Stallman, houses in James's fiction “ ‘interpret their 
inhabitants metaphorically' " (The Houses that James Built, and Other Literary Essays, 
Mi. St. U., 1961). Stallman equates the "house of fiction" metaphor with the "art of 
fiction." Shine says that James “ ‘demanded the same course and the same standards 
for the evolving adult as he did for the maturing writer' " (Yhe Fictional Children of 
Henry James, U. of N.C., 1969). Neither explanation is sufficient. The house of fiction 
image suggests that family and artistic structures are intimately connected. When Maisie 
realizes that her parents are using her to insult each other, she begins to have her own 
feelings, rejects the designs for her life that come from the "parental houses," and grows 
up. To grow up we must grow out of parental houses and design our own. For James 
“growing up was an act of authorship.” —C.B.E. 


703. Unrue, Darlene H. Henry James’s Extraordinary Use of Portraits, Re:AL, 1:2, 
Sp. 1975, 47-52. James used the portrait to circumscribe intricate human emotions most 
notably in Portrait of a Lady. In Jolly Corner Brydon looks at his alter ego in a portrait, 
and the confrontation is so terrifying that he faints. Other stories and novels ascribe great 
importance to living portraits, but James is most subtle in Wings of the Dove in presaging 
something fatal in Milly’s sensitivity to the Bronzino portrait. In Senses of the Past 
James uses a portrait of Pendrel’s ancestor who steps out of the frame to communciate 
with him and promotes the supernatural fear that symbolizes the Past Pendrel decides to 
enter. James curved the romantic fear evoked by self-knowledge when one flouts nature 
or tradition, recognizes evil, or apprehends imminent death to a realistic end.—M.T.H. 


704. Bell, Millicent, Jamesian Being, VQR, 52:1, Win. 1976, 115-32. The question of 
being vs. doing is a principal theme in James's fiction. During their younger years their 
father moved the James children around a great deal in Europe and America, so that 
they would not make a definite commitment to any one thing but cultivate stability and 
independence of the self. Alice James's journal records her intensive though unwilling 
cultivation of being. Robertson and Wilkerson were doers, but their plans and efforts 
were feeble. William's richness of interests “was earned by his long unwillingness to 
direct his mental energy into a channel of expression, his long preference for being over 
doing.” For Henry, literature was a self-exploration so intense as to seem a mode of 
action. His father’s preference for being prevailed to make him the historian of fine 
consciousness. He was to show that being could rival active doing. —R.E.W. 


Mark Twain 
705. Krauth, Leland. Mark Twain: At Home in the Gilded Age, GaR, 28:1, Sp. 1974, 
105-13. Twain was his era’s Representative Man, and the volumes he wrote record his 
search for self. The Gilded Age, the novel he and Warner wrote together, most precisely 
illustrates the real Twain, who lived in the present, not the nostalgic past or the dark 
future. Both authors’ wives took an active part in its composition. The novel satirizes 
financial speculation and American justice, but its center stresses the importance of the 
home and family. This emphasis is critical to understanding Twain, for the family group 
sustained him through many crises in his later years. —R.W.W. 


706. Gargano, James W. PUDD’NHEAD WILSON: Mark Twain as Genial Satan, 
SAQ, 74:3, Sum. 1975, 365-75. Twain is not misanthropic in this work; he maintains an 
ironic balance, viewing the human situation with amusement. He achieves this comic 
detachment without using a “stranger figure” identified with himself. Two scenes 
illustrate his comic mood: one in which Roxy acts to assure her “black” son a white 
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identity, and the other in which Wilson exposes "Tom" as an impostor. Further, this 
mood is seen in Twain's treatment of honor. —R.DJ. 


707. Ayck, Thomas, Mark Twain, Mon/RM, 211, 1974, 1-152. To view Twain as 
mere humorist and to ignore his role as social critic is to misread him. Although no 
phase of Twain’s life should be neglected, strong emphasis should be put on his gradually 
emerging pessimism and on his political views in his later life. Twain embodies the 
significant contradictions of his time and of American culture in general. (In coe 

—W.F. 


Charles Dudley Warner 
Cf.: Item 705. 


УШ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


John Barth 
708. Farwell, Harold. John Barth's Tenuous Affirmation: “Тһе Absurd, Unending 
Possibility of Love," GaR, 28:2, Sum. 1974, 290-306. Many of Barth's writings are 
nihilistic since the characters’ attempts to find meaning in their existence are thwarted. 
Though little makes sense in such a world, the possibility of love has the edge on any- 
thing else. "Barth's tenuous, limited affirmation of love is most clearly defined in the 
Menelaiad," though it appears in other places. Menelaus is torn between cynical doubt 
and possibilities when he tries to discover why Helen married him, but he abandons his 
quest for absolute answers and simply attempts to hold onto her. He has learned to 
accept though he still does not know why: —R.W.W. 


Sybille Bedford 
709. Olney, James. “Most Extraordinary”: Sybille Bedford and Aldous Huxley, SAQ, 
74:3, Sum. 1975, 376-86. Bedford’s Aldous Huxley illustrates “the perfect symbiosis of 
artist and subject matter.” A continuing theme in her fiction and nonfiction is concern 
for the destiny and responsibility of being a writer. A corollary to this theme is fasci- 
nation with time and memory. Her viewpoint in earlier works, of being herself both in 
and out of story events, occurs in the Huxley portrait, which emerges more as a “curve 
of an emotion” than simply a “life,” and invites not only Huxley and Bedford, but also 
the reader to participate. —R.DJ. 


Saul Bellow 


710. Casey, Jane Barnes. Bellow's Gift, VQR, 52:1, Win. 1976, 150-4. Concerned 
with meaning, Bellow has evolved an elastic, racy style dealing with erudition and 
philosophy. His work is autobiographical, but nothing in it suggests personal history 
ravaged for quick marketing. Except for The Victim (Vanguard, 1947), the structure 
of Bellow's novels has been centrifugal. For him, the mind is the sole source of 
meaning. We live by and are private fictions. Imagination may only approximate truth, 
but we depend on its vision to give us purpose. In Humboldt’s Gift (Viking, 1975), 
Bellow reacts to rational excesses by netting for us the domain of belief but not as an 
issue of faith, Rather it is a concern for imagination to see life as more than the bodies 
it is written on. —R.E.W. 


` John Berryman 
711. Linebarger, J. M. DREAM SONG 6: A CAPITAL AT WELLS, JBeSt, 2:1, Win. 
1976, 36-7. 'The theme of Dream Song 6 is "the sense of quiet wonder experienced while 
observing the structure of ruins of ages past, an emotion which recurs regularly in the 
Dream Songs." The allusions in the poem are arranged in reverse chronological order. 
One of them is to some "grapes of stone" that decorate one of the capitals at Wells. 
--В.С.8. 
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712. Brans, Jo. Bones Bound, Henry Него:. А Reading of Berryman's First DREAM 
SONG, JBeSt, 1:4, Fall 1975, 12-6. In the first Dream Song, Berryman introduces the 
major poetic themes in The Dream Songs: the relationship between Henry and the 
narrator of the poem and the character of Henry and the modern poet's plight. Не uses 
a controlled yet flexible form to provide a paradigm for the poem's intellectual and 
philosophical content. —E.C.S. 


713. Molesworth, Charles. Shining the Start: Some Gloss on Berryman's First DREAM 
SONG, JBeSt, 1:4, Fall 1975, 17-22. The first Dream Song introduces two speakers, 
Henry and a "non-Henry." Henry's voice is concerned with departures and falls, non- 
Henry's with arrivals. In this Song, ‘the high level of self-consciousness that Berryman 
worked with and against is evident. Critics must gauge the speaker's seriousness and 
identity with care, or they will reduce the poem to a failure. —E.C.S. 


714. Stefanik, Ernest C., Jr. Knowing Henry: A Reading of DREAM SONG 1, 
JBeSt, 1:4, Fall 1975, 23-9. Creating a sptaker in the first Dream Song enables Berry- 
man to contend directly with the problem of authority and indirectly with that of 
sincerity. Although the speaker's. identity is in doubt at first, Berryman reveals that 
Henry lives on two coexistent planes, as speaker in the poem and as its subject. Henry’s 
reality subjectively mirrors the past in the present, but it is also historical, theological, 
and cultural. The sincerity derives from accurately describing human experience and 
recreating the experience through persona, tone, symbol, and diction. —E.C.S. 


715. Vonalt, Larry. DREAM SONGS First and Last, JBeSt, 1:4, Fall 1975, 30-5. The 
first Dream Song prepares for what is to follow and the last possesses a sense of fulfill- 
ment, à conclusion to what has preceded it. In the first, the speaker is set apart from 
the story; in the last, he is at once speaker and: actor. The parent-and-child metaphor 
dominates in the two Songs. In the first, Henry considers. himself a child betrayed by 
his parent and feels sorry for himself; he misunderstands love. In the last Henry, talking 
to his daughter, explains the obligations entailed in loving, and he understands that his 
desire for absolute love is destructive. Considered together, the Songs demonstrate a 
growth in Henry's understanding of himself and the nature of love that is not evident 
in one Song alone, ,, . ; —E.C.S. 


716. Arpin, Gary Q. Forward to the End: Berryman’s First DREAM SONG, JBeSt, 
1:4, Fall 1975, 7-11. The “ambiguous pronoun” (a means of describing a personal event 
in general terms) is both the technique and; the subject in the first Dream Song. The 
poet and Henry are separate, yet fused. The subject of the second stanza, thematically 
and physically the Song's center, is the Fall, the archetypal fall of modern literature, the 
fall into self-consciousness that forces Henry to regard himself as both subject and object. 
The poet and Henry view the fall into the past and its effects on the present subjectively. 
The three main images in the last 'stanza—the tree, the empty bed, and the sea—recur 
throughout Dream Songs and point to Henry’ s final realization that eternal chaos cannot 
be changed. , —E.C.S. 


717. Barbera, Jack V. Under the Influence, JBeSt, 2:2, Sp. 1976, 56-65. In Dream 
Song 255 Berryman considers the source of poetic inspiration and the relationship be- 
tween alcohol and art. The poem considers the question of precedence— whether art 
inclines one to alcohol or alcohol to art, Berryman does not take the question seriously. 
The poem not only jokes about alcoholic influence, but also about literary influence and 
originality, as an attempt to trace the source of the Song's title, Pereant qui ante nos 
nostra dixerunt, suggests. Harold Bloom's speculation on literary influence in The Anxiety 
of Influence (Oxford U., 1973) does not concern alcoliol or allusion, but his slighting of 
Berryman's His Toy, His Dream, His Rest as derivative throws light on what Berryman 
accomplished. The Dream Songs takes no overall metaphysical stance, and therefore 
cannot be challenged significantly by Bloom's speculation. —E.C.S. 
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718. Kelly, Richard J. Pulling Together Henry, JBeSt, 1:4, Fall 1975, 5-6. In The 
Dream Songs, Berryman has created a complex character whose journey of self-discovery 
is the poem’s central concern. During the ten years of Henry's life covered in the poem, 
the poet reveals the character's thoughts,. memories, dreàms, and fantasies. Henry "suffers 
a spiritual death, passes through a dark night, of the soul, survives ‘and is reborn, grad- 
-ually and painfully transcends his earlier state, and finally attains love (for wife, chil- 
dren, and friends), a measure of self- realization, ‘arid reconciliation to existence.” Through 
the character Henry, Berryman has created a spiritual odyssey for our time. —E.C.S. 


719. Wagner, Linda W. Berryman: “From ihe "Beginning, JBeSt, 22, Sp. 1976, 71-9. 
Berryman's study of Crane's poetry in his bio:critical'stüdy' Stephen Crane i is an important 
directive for reading The Dream Songs. Striking similarities exist between what Berry- 
man saw as salient points in Crane's poetics and the distinguishing characteristics of his 
own 77 Dream Songs in theme, form, fascination with dream material, and use of art 
.as a refuge from personal turmoil. TOR —E.C.S. 


720. Perosa, Sergio. A omine n y on HOMAGE TO MISTRESS BRADSTREET, 
JBeSt, 2:1, Win. 1976, 4-25. [This commentary provides notes for the poem, elucidating 
historical and literary references, allusions to colonial manners and controversies, and 
Berryman’s primary and secondary sourcés (in particular, Bradstreet’s Works and New 
England chronicles and journals, with quotations from: the texts). The poets own notes 
to the poem are supplemented’ and clarified in-order to demonstrate how he fused his 
source material into the poem. (trans. - "Ernest С. Stefanik, rJ] --Е.С.5. 


721. Haffenden, John. Paris and a Play, JBeSt, 2: 2, Sp. 1976, 66-70. At Christmas in 
1936, Berryman took time from his studies at the U. of Cambridge . in England to visit 
Paris. After renewing a friendship. with Pedro Donga, whom he had met earlier while 
crossing the Atlantic, Berryman began to feel disconsolate, but then suddenly began to 
write a play in verse. —E.C.S. 


722. Kelly, Richard J. The Berryman; Manuscripts, JBeSt, 2:1, Win. 1976, 29-33. Тһе 
collection of Mss in the U. of Mn. Libraries contains more than 36 linear feet of papers, 
and includes original holographs and revised holograph and typescript drafts of most of 
Berryman's published works, unpublished: Works;notebooks, diaries, letters, and personal 
papers. ‘At present, Mss relating to: the following. published- works are available for 
research: Five Young American Poets, Poems, The Dispossessed, Stephen Crane, Love & 
Fame, and all other published prose except Recovery:  . —E.C.S. 


723. Perosa, Sergio. A Note on Titlés, JBeSt, 1:4, Fall 1975, 56. 'The title His Toy, 
His Dream, His Rest derives from the titles of three Elizabethan compositions, which 
appear in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. The anonymous Composition No. CXCIII is 
A Toye; No. CXCIV is Giles Farnaby’s Dream; and No. CXCV (also by Farnaby) is 
His Rest. Farnaby also wrote No. CCLXX, A Тоуе. The general title The Dream Songs 
may be related to Eliot's two poems-titled Doris's Dream Songs. —E.C.S. 


7724. Stefanik, Ernest C., Jr. A Collation of Berryinan s Early Poems, 1938-1948, JBeSt, 
2:2, Sp. 1976, 87-108. [This collation records revisions and textual variants in the poems 
collected in Twenty Poems, Poems, and The-Dispossessed. The emendations noted are 
from sight-collations of the first publication: of the poems and their collected versions; 
when a poem appears in more than one collection, the collected versions have also been 
collated. Reprints of poems in anthologies are excluded.] А —E.CS. 


725. Kelly, Richard J., and Ernest C. Stefanik, Jr. John. Berryman: A Supplemental 
Checklist.—Part ІШ, JBeSt, 2:1, Win. 1976, 48-50. | [This 26-item enumerative bibliog- 
raphy of secondary source material sapplements Kelly's John Berrymam: A Checklist 
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(Scarecrow, 1972). Section A lists reviews of Berryman's works; Section B lists general 
critical and biographical works.] --Е.С.5. 


726. Stefanik, Ernest C., Jr. JOHN BERRYMAN: A DESCRIPTIVE BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY —Addenda, JBeSt, 2:1, Win. 1976, 38-47. [This 50-item descriptive bibliography 
of primary source material supplements Stefanik's bibliography (U. of Pittsburgh, 1974). 
Section А describes separate publications; Section B lists contributions to periodicals; and 
Section C lists works reprinted in anthologies.] --Е.С.5. 


| Harold Brodkey 

727. Mano, D. Keith. Harold Brodkey: the First Rave, Esquire, 87:1, Jan. 1977, 14-5. 
Unpublished in hardbound format since 1958, Brodkey trains like an athlete for the 
discipline of writing, e.g., his A Party of Animals, 2,000 pp. in typescript, and about to 
be published by Farrar, Straus, & Giroux. In style, preconceptions, and intent he calls 
himself spiritually Midwestern. Ап effective stylist, he depends on the colon and the 
lengthy hyphenated word-compound among other things. Brodkey's "style is a rational 
instrument for getting at once-felt emotion." His new book is likely to "start little 
wars." —]J.S.P. 


John Cheever 

728. Grant, Annette. The Art of Fiction: LXII, ParisR, 17:67, Fall 1976, 36-66 (inter- 
view, 1969). Cheever discusses fiction's nature, his writing habits, and his recollections 
of Harold Ross, E. E. Cummings, and Gaston Lachaise. Cheever says fiction should 
illuminate and refresh rather than teach and emphasizes the importance of a writer's 
being interesting. Не rejects the notion that characters get out of control His own 
fiction develops from intuitions, dreams ,and apprehensions, after which characters and 
events come to him simultaneously. Cheever acknowledges that most writers are ego- 
centric, and some, like Evgeny Evtushenko, have "an ego that can crack crystal at a 
distance of twenty feet.” 


Michael Crichton 
Cf.: Item 585. 


James Dickey 
729. Stephenson, William. DELIVERANCE from What?, GaR, 28:1, Sp. 1974, 114-20. 
Much of Dickey's novel concerns the "theme of ritual initiation into manhood" that 
characterizes much American literature. Ed is forced to take a new and frightening 
responsibility, and both he and Lewis are in touch with nature and humanized by the 
novel's end. Drew, the major representative of civilization, is killed precisely because he 
is civilized; Bobby never learns anything and heads for the relaxed life in Hawaii at the 
story's close. Drew rather than Ed is the true hero of the tale because his strength allows 
him to stand for law, not salvation through violence. —R.W.W. 


John Dos Passos 
730. Holditch, Kenneth. ONE MAN'S INITIATION: The Origin of Technique in 
the Novels of John Dos Passos, Mon/LSUSHS, 18, 1966, 115-23. Dos Passos's first novel 
displays some of the methods he later exploited more successfully. He sees war as the 
advance tool of capitalism and presents a modern world that enslaves humanity and 
defeats individualism. One may also observe the lyric intensity of Three Soldiers in this 
work, a characteristic of Dos Passos's style aided by a careful use of juxtaposition, irony, 
and particularly the device of the continuing symbol, which become the foundations for 
a later work like Manhattan Transfer. —G.R.G. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


731. Doherty, William E. TENDER IS THE NIGHT and the ODE TO A NIGHTIN- 
GALE, Mon/LSUSHS, 18, 1966, 100-14. Тһе parallels between Keats's ode and Fitz- 
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gerald’s novel are striking. The novelist’s characters are plagued by the Keatsian night- 
ingale, by romantic illusion. Darkness and daytime in their constant dialectic contribute 
to the symbolic antipathy that arises, between the Romantic and anti-Romantic disposi- 
tion in the novel. If Keats's ode declares the abandonment of faith in the imagination, 
Fitzgerald's novel states that the Romantic dream is a damaging, self-begotten illusion, 
corrupted not by environment but by the dreamer himself. —G.R.G. 


Richard Foreman 
732. Theatre Report: Foreman s PANDERING, DramR, 19:1, Mar. 1975, 116-7. 
Foreman's Pandering to the Masses: А Misrepresentation uses a steeply raked house as 
well as a sharply raked stage, taped voices and music, and unusual visual images to 
produce “an extremely intricate and dense piece of theatre art." (Illustrated) —-A.LD. 


William Goyen 
733. Phillips, Robert. Тһе Art of Fiction LXIII, ParisR, 17:68, Win. 1976, 58-100 
(interview, 1975). Goyen calls his fiction "a kind of singing" that is closer to the 
European tradition than the American. Recalling his unhappy childhood with a father 
who disapproved of writing and composing as unmanly, Goyen recounts his develop- 
ment as a writer, his experience in theater, and the genesis and form of his novels, espe- 
cially The House of Breath. He recalls Frieda Lawrence іп Taos and Stephen Spender іп 
England, and relates anecdotes about such writers as Tennessee Williams, Truman Capote, 
and Carson McCullers. —S.S. 


Jerzy Kosinski 
734. Gaugeard, Jean. Jerzy Kosinski: “L’ennemi c'est le groupe," QuLit, No. 186, Мау 
1-15, 1974, 13-4. [Kosinski discusses briefly his student days in Poland, his reasons for 
emigrating, and his early years in the U.S. He then comments on his first four novels 
The Painted Bird (1965), Steps (1968), Being There (1970), and The Devil Tree (1973).] 
(In French) —C.D.L. 


Carson McCullers 


735. Presley, Delma Eugene. Carson McCullers and the South, GaR, 28:1, Sp. 1974, 
19-32. McCullers felt a great ambivalence about the South. She did not care for her 
hometown of Columbus, Ga., left it as soon as she was able, and stayed away except for 
brief visits. Yet her two best novels, The Heart is a Lonely Hunter and The Member of 
the Wedding, were firmly rooted іп the South and drew acclaim, at least partially, for 
their foundation in place or tradition. Her disregard for place later caused her to write 
novels that, though perhaps more imaginative, lacked a solid center in life and are there- 
fore inferior. Her early years in the South bred contempt, but its loss left her without 
roots, which she never acquired anywhere else. —R.W.W. 


Margaret Mitchell - 

736. Gaillard, Dawson. GONE WITH THE WIND as Bildungsroman or Why Did 
Rhett Butler Really Leave Scarlett O'Hara?, GaR, 28:1, Sp. 1974, 9-18. Mitchell’s novel 
dramatizes Scarlett’s maturation, but her development is not rewarded because she loses 
Rhett, the man she really loves. In fact, this maturing is really what causes Rhett to 
leave her. Scarlett violates the code of the deferential Southern Lady and becomes a 
New Woman who has the courage to say and do what she thinks. This independence is 
too much for Rhett who expected a wife-child and will not accept a serious woman. 

—R.W.W. 


Marion Montgomery 
737. Landess, Thomas H. Marion Montgomery's FUGITIVE, GaR, 28:2, Sum. 1974, 
212-7. Living the American success story in reverse Montgomery's protagonist leaves 
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fame and fortune in the big.city to find: anonymity in a small town. "He finds a. kind 
of happiness even though his rural paradise is eventually invaded by the fame he tried 
to leave behind. Though. complicated’ with several narrators, Fugitive “deserves an admir- 
ation УЕ for the finest literary achievements of the age." f —R.W.W. 


| Gouverneur Morris 
Cf.: Item 593. 


| Joyce Carol Oates 
738. ‘Dike, Donald A. The Aggressive Victim i in the Fiction of Joyce Carol Oates, Grey- 
friar, 15, 1974, 13-29. Oates’s major characters are typically fugitives, more desperate 
than hopeful, fleeing from identity oppressively defined by, other people into the release 
of pure self through violent and aggressive acts. Yet they are victims of other people's 
expectations, obsessed with the idea‘ of: being watched. Love furnishes the arena for 
victim and aggressor in which children are most afflicted. Oates's fiction responds to the 
questions of free will versus necessity, order versus: chaos, love's.power both to save and 
to destroy, all in relation to the "ambiguous ideas of justice." —E.K.Y. 


739. Tanner, Tony. Panic Stations, NSt, Mar. 12, 1976, 332 (rev.-art., The Edge of 
Impossibility and New Haven, New Earth, Gollanciz, 1976). Oates's novels аге about 
panic. Artists act as mystic intermediaries transforming the fear of death. Her criticism 
is at times naive or fatuous, though she is always involved in the works she discusses. 
Her bias is away from art as textured artifice. She attacks Sylvia Plath and Norman 
Mailer for being obsessed with their own: problems and preoccupied with the self. Con- 
cern for craft.is for Oates a solipsism. In her own work she strives to get beyond panic 
into a transformed relationship with the world but has not made the change. —R.E.W. 


740. Pickering, Samuel F., Jr. The Short Stories of Joyce Carol Oates, GaR, 28:2, Sum. 
1974, 218-26. Many ‘modern short-story ' writers, in trying to reflect our society, present 
relatively unstructured glances into various people's lives. In the Jast ten years Oates has 
published four volumes of short stories, and examination shows that they were not so 
structureless initially. The stories in the first, collection, ‚Ву the North Gate, are often 
obscure, but the tales do convey the positive aspects of community. In her later volumes, 
however, she abandons the positive affirmations as she gets increasingly involved in 
psychology. Her subjects. аге more limited, increasingly psychological, and almost devoid 
of humor. |. . | | —R.W.W. 


Flannery O'Connor. 
741. Burns, Stuart L. How Wide Did “THE HEATHEN” Range?, FOBu, 4, Aut. 1975, 
25-41. O'Connor's unpublished Mss at Ga: College afford insight into her writing methods 
and allow us to speculate about what she might have produced had she lived longer. 
One Ms, Why Do the Heathen Rage?, has.been thought to be part of an unfinished novel. 
Careful examination, however, reveals that O’Connor worked and reworked the material 
and perhaps never would have gotten a novel out of it, for she ultimately published most 
parts of it іп the various stories that form Everything ‘That ‘Rises Must Converge. She 
would have continued to write her unique. epiphanic short fiction. —R.W.W. 


742. Denham, Robert D. Тһе World of Guilt and Sorrow: Flannery O'Connor's 
EVERYTHING THAT RISES MUST CONVERGE, FOBu, 4, Aut. 1975, 42-51. Sud- 
den reversals and changes in attitude toward principle characters are common in fiction 
ahd vital to initiation stories. Death is the initiatory force in this work, and it allows 
Julian, the principal character, an, opportunity to, grow into a maturity he smugly 
thought he had already attained. .Julian's sense of moral superiority, his intellectualism, 
and his emotional freedom come ‘crashing down’ when his mother crumples on the city 
sidewalk. We are satisfied that Julian learns what a hollow shell he is, but are unhappy 
about the cost of that knowledge. —R.W.W. 
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743. Gregory, Donald. .Епосһ Emery: Ironic Doubling in WISE BLOOD, FOBu, 4, 
Aut. 1975, 52-64. Defining another character—Haze Motes—is Enoch's function in 
O'Connor's novel. As a comic fool, Enoch's actions, he says, are governed by "wise 
blood." Ironically, however, it is Haze's blood, not Enoch's that is wise. Enoch reacts 
to situations in an often comical manner; Haze acts consciously and seriously. O'Connor 
skillfully makes her comic: character Чейпе and heigfiten our Арыктын of her serious, 
tragic hero. —R.W.W. 


744. Tate, J. О. The Uses of Banality, FOBu, 4, Аш, 1975, 13-24. O'Connor's pleasure 
in banalities is illustrated in Wise Blood, in which the reader lives in absurdities arranged 
into a meaningful pattern. Though the implications are not. always clear, the banalities 
that bathe her provincial characters.are all, connected with the novel's primary comedy. 
O'Connor's world should not be regarded as Southern; instead, her characters' banal 
comments are both modern and representative of popular culture. —R.W.W. 


745. Martin, Carter. Comedy and Humor. in, Flannery O'Connor's Fiction, FOBu, 4, 
Aut. 1975, 1- 12. Critics who .notice humor i іп O'Connor's work are often hard put to 
justify their findings: Comedy has been biting since its Dionysian beginnings; it has also 
been, at times, serious and affirmative. Humor. demands that we use intelligence, not 
feelings, and intellectual detachment is requisite to "understanding the situations O'Connor 
presents. À Good Man is Hard to Find is about a mass murder, yet.comic touches are 
present in this serious story about the .grandmothér's moral awakening. — —R.W.W. 


Walker Percy 


746. Berrigan, J. R. An Explosion of Utopias, Moreana, 38, June 1973, 21- 6. Percy's 
Love in the Ruins is a web of competing utopias—those of escapism, revolution, prim- 
itivism, sex, and wealth—each imperfect, each ‘eventually a failure. The novel’s major 
character Dr. Thomas More attempts to heal modern America’s ills by inventing his 
“lapsometer.” Whereas his ancestor Sir ‘Thomas: More suggested a “literary remedy” to 
the social ills tormenting Renaissance England, Dr. More hopes to cure "psychic mal- 
adjustments," the causes of contemporary afflictions, with his "diagnostic and therapeutic 
device." Though the instrument fails, More remains “а doctor and an optimist;" a per- 
son "happier and infinitely wiser," for he possesses love in its manifestations of "wife, 
family, Church, and service . . . even in the ruins of post-Utopia." 000—WJ.S. 


Sylvia Plath С 
747. Byatt, A, S. Mirror, Mirror on the Wall,. NSt, Apr. 23, 1976,. 541-2 (rev.-art., 
Letters Home, Faber, 1976). Plath's Ariel poems (Harper & Row, 1965) show a child 
frightened by "Һе real and imagined horror that she believes her mother cannot or will 
not acknowledge. Her mother's denial: ofrher own. ideals and expectations were a strain 
on Sylvia. The letters, edited- and cut, by her. mother, even the “desperate” ones, seem 
strenuously cheery and show Plath creating. herself -as a success. When. she met Ted 
Hughes, she was an accomplished. craftsman, a fiercely .competitive intellectual, and a 
woman afraid of being. too powerful. After her marriage, her fastidious aestheticism 
changed to rapid improvisation of meditations, magic, folklore, and figures from her 
private nightmare world. When: her marriage failed, The Bell Jar (Harper & Row, 1971) 
called up the earlier terror. With cool American wit and intellectual control she handles 
explosive material conjured up Ву a concrete imagination. . ; —R.E.W. 
Ezra Pound 
Cf.: Item 628. ДАНЫ уза 
John Crowe Ransom 
748. Young, Thomas Daniel. A Kind ‘of’ Ceiitering, GaR, 28:1, Sp. 1974, 58-82. [The 
article follows.four years in Ransom’ early teaching and'personal career, beginning with 
his accepting an instructorship at Vanderbilt University in 1914. In 1917, Ransom 
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applied for admission to Officer's Training Camp and was sent to France later in that 
year. His intellectual and literary thought is noted as he finally reaches the decision in 
1918 to write poetry.] —R.W.W. 


Henry Roth 
` 749. Samet, Tom. Henry Roth's Bull Story: Guilt and Betrayal in CALL IT SLEEP, 
SNovel, 7:4, Win. 1975, 569-83. Contrary to the common view, David Schearl's final 
experience with the third rail is only an electric shock, not a transfiguration or redemp- 
tion. Although alienated from the “Golden Land" of the American city, David is more 
seriously alienated from his father. No vision can transcend his father's being a parricide 
who rejects David because he fears for himself. No vision can relieve David as a child 
of eight from the adolescent struggle for his own selfhood. Trapped between the symbol 
of violence in his father's bull horns and the symbol of tenderness in the cornflowers that 
recall his mother's first lover, David can find a temporary escape only in sleep—W.H.M. 


Gertrude Stein 
750. Dubnick, Randa K. Two Types of Obscurity in the Writings of Gertrude Stein, 
ESRS, 24:3, Win. 1976, 5-27. Stein uses two types of "abstraction": the participial and 
the associational styles. She adopted the participial style and paragraph-length sentences 
because she believed that paragraphs are emotional. The participle helps "portray the 
pragmatic conception of the world as a constantly on-going event." She reduced vocab- 
ulary and eliminated nouns in favor of pronouns and gerunds thus increasing abstraction in 
Тһе Making of Americans (1925). Тһе associational style, with a less abstract vocabulary, 
uses words in "a plastic, abitrary way." Association of words and selections of one word 
from among its synonyms function along the vertical axis of language; syntax functions 
along the horizontal axis. In Tender Buttons (1914), Stein's style displays а disjunction 
between the two axes. —J.C.P. 


John Steinbeck 
751. Bradbury, Malcolm. East of Eden, NSt, Mar. 12, 1976, 328-9 (rev.-art., Steinbeck: 
A Life in Letters, eds., Elaine S. and Robert Wallsten, Heinemann, 1976). The Grapes 
of Wrath does not always generate lasting enthusiasm. If seen in the social realism tradi- 
tion of the 30's, it is not what his California novels and stories are. He searched for the 
ultimate myth, rooted in the present but based on the past. His public tone in his writing 
hides a personal unease. His life moved in difficult rhythms; his passion for writing 
generated creative depression. Steinbeck knew in his personal life a bitter side to 
American sexuality. His letters are self-engrossed, sad, self-justifying, nafve, and some- 
times amusing. —R.E.W. 


James Thurber 
752. Lindner, Carl M. Thurber’s Walter Mitty—The Underground American Hero, 
GaR, 28:2, Sum. 1974, 283-9. The theme of the struggle between an individual and 
society has a long history in America. In works on this theme, society usually persecutes 
individuals and dictates their actions. Thurbers The Secret Life of Walter Mitty is 
another variation on it. Restricted by his wife, Mitty really lives only in his imagination, 
a vicarious existence that is both humorous and sad. His forays into swaggering self- 
assertiveness are escapism because Mitty is not self-reliant. When "things close in," Mitty 
retreats into his private world because it is the only one in which he is able to function, 
and even that world is shattered at crucial moments. —R.W.W. 


Lionel Trilling 
Cf.: Item 403. 


Eudora Welty 
753. Allen, John A. Eudora Welty: The Three Moments, УОК, 51:4, Aut. 1975, 605- 
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27. In demolishing the conventional male hero image, Welty does not attack the. sex 
but develops a concept of heroic action that does fuller justice to actual heroism. The 
emblem of the posturing male hero-adventurer is Perseus, whose stroke to sever Medusa's 
head, alluded to in Golden Apples, is not a triumph but reveals horror. The important thing 
is not the deed but what the deed does to Perseus. In Delta Wedding, George Fairchild’s 
heroic act on the railroad bridge is an occasion for a meeting of an individual quality 
and a challenge from fate. The preposterous, absurd surface events combine with the 
inner perception and the effect of those events to emerge as the tragic and heroic in life. 
For Welty, feeling and perception are essential to true heroic action. ` —R.E.W. 


Edith Wharton 
754. Lindberg, Gary Н. Тһе Making of Edith Wharton, УОК, 52:1, Wiu. 1976, 139-45 
(rev.-art., R. W. B. Lewis, Edith Wharton: A Biography, Harper & Row, 1975). Lewis's 
work is important because it helps us to understand the relationship between Wharton's life 
and her work, thus making her works more accessible. Тһе eroticism that is revealed 
corrects a false image of Wharton, but more important were her professionalism, her 
restless curiosity, and her home-making, all infused with an unusual energy. Her life 
paradoxically illumintes her writings. Nuances of character register as grand gestures in 
life; the fictional picture of containment shows forth as freedom of movement, authority, 
competence, and initiative in her Ше. One ponders the sacrifices she made as a woman 
to attain freedom from distraction. That we can ask such questions with precision is a 
measure of Lewis's biographical achievement. | —R.E.W. 


755. Spurling, Hilary. They Do It All the Time, NSt, Oct. 31, 1975, 545-6 (rev.-art., 
R. W. B. Lewis, Edith Wharton: A Biography, Constable, 1975). Literary people dis- 
trusted Wharton because of her extensive social contacts, especially with the White House, 
but, as she said, the “400” had never opened'a book. Literary men ignored her. Percy 
Lubbock in Portrait of Edith Wharton (1947), affirming the conventional masculine 
judgment, denigrated her personality and achievements. Another condescension is re- 
placing his patronizing masculine snobbishness—critics insist that with her limited marital 
experience she cannot plumb sexual depths. It took her 40 years and a breakdown to 
conquer her mistrust of her gifts. Her outward poise concealed a passionate exasperation. 
Her comical intimacy with Henry James is a delight to discover in Lewis's book and in 
her autobiography, but James was responsible for the legend of the awesome, terrifying 
Whartons. His letters, however, make clear his generous feeling for her and the collab- 
oration that concealed her lover, who was not Walter Berry, but Moreton Fullerton. 

—R.E.W. 


John Hall Wheelock 


756. Cahill, William, and Molly McKaughan. The Art of Poetry: XXI, ParisR, 17:67, 
Fall 1976, 156-72 (interview). Wheelock declares that “making a poem is like having an 
affair with yourself,” and emphasizes the enormous work his poems require after their 
conception. He writes less in his old age, largely because he is exposed to fewer expe- 
riences. Describing his work as poetry of feeling, he believes it will not find a wide 
audience until the present cynical age is over; modern readers "will not tolerate a direct 
attack on" their emotions. He relates anecdotes about Swinburne, who influenced him 
greatly, and about Edwin Arlington Robinson, Max Perkins, and Thomas Wolfe.—S.S. 


Edmund Wilson 
757. French, Philip. Easy Writer, NSt, Oct. 10, 1975, 444-5 (rev.-art., Тһе Twenties, 
ed., Leon Edel, MacMillan 1975). We must approach this first posthumous work to 
contain new material with reservations because of Wilson's decision to organize material 
chronologically rather than thematically. The book contains some marvellous observa- 
tions on friends and fellow writers and some quotable stories, but much indifferent topo- 
graphical writing from a Wilson training himself to be a major reporter also emerges. 
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Daniel Aaron is editing Wilson's correspondence, which promises to be a more valuable 
book than this one. Wilson's general impression of the decade is highly unromantic. 
Surprisingly, political observations are absent. The section containing passages from an 
erotic diary were later transferred to “Тһе Princess with the Golden Hair" in Memoirs 
of Hecate County (Doubleday, 1946). —R.E.W. 


James Wright 
758. Butscher, Edward. The Rise and Fall of James Wright, GaR, 28:2, Sum. 1974, 
252-68. Though he began with a real though limited talent, Wrights work is steadily 
becoming more sentimental. Saint Judas (1959), his second collection of poetry, is good; 
the poems are tightly structured, usually metered, and, generally, thematically whole. In 
The Branch Will Not Break (1963) redemption is found "in the old-fashioned verities of 
our pastoral past," and the work is a success, but. Shall We Gather at the River (1968) 
is too despairing, has too little tension, and is distorted by too much sentimentality. As 
the Collected Poems (1972) and Two Citizens (1973) continue to indicate, Wright's "art 
is no longer viable." —R.W.W. 


Richard Wright 
759. Sadler, Jeffrey A. Split Consciousness in Richard Wright's NATIVE SON, SCarR, 
8:2, Apr. 1976, 11-24. From the standpoint of existential psychology, Bigger Thomas 
can be seen as having a "split consciousness" that he finally unites through violence. The 
Communist lawyer, Mr. Max, fails to understand Bigger and sees him only as a social 
abstraction, not a human being. Through Wright's portrayal of Max, the author attacks 
the Communist Party for its “failure to кр with the individual human reality of the 
black experience." —J.S.K. 


à Film 
760. Newman, .Mordecai. Lying, Love and Laughter: Images of the Jew in Three 
Films, Response, 9:4, Win. 1975, 99-104. Lies My Father Told Me, Hester Street, and 
Hearts of the West, attempt to dramatize Jewish perspectives on Jewish experience. The 
first two adopt affirmative attitudes, but the third is alarmingly insensitive in its tendency 
to laugh at ethnic neurosis. Lies and Hester Street demonstrate a regard for religious 
tradition, giving even the Yiddish accent of the Borscht Belt an unaccustomed dignity. 
Hearts of the West takes the notion that the Jew is.a financial oppressor to comic limits, 
striking chords of alarm regarding contemporary taste. А —G.R.G. 


Periodicals 
761. Centing, Richard R. Ohio Magazines, OQ, 19:3, Fall 1976, 127-8. [Two period- 
icals, Fireweed and the Milton Quarterly (previously the Milton Newsletter) are cited 
and annotated as.part of a.continuing series.] — . —]J.S.P. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA. Rhodesia 
Doris Lessing 

762. Libby, Marion Vlastos. Sex ànd the New Woman in THE GOLDEN NOTEBOOK, 
TowaR, 5:4, Fall 1974, 106-20. Аппа? discovery that regeneration and even life's mean- 
ing come only through sexual equality. makes The Golden Notebook the most significant 
contemporary novel by and about women. Michael, Paul, and Saul show that the male's 
destructive sexual domination lies behind his social superiority. "The apex of Lessing’s 
*genius and humanity" is the novel's climax: Anna's morally responsible rebellion against 
her further subjugation in the love-hate relationship with Saul. Readers may question 
Lessing’s conventional views about human sexuality, but she articulates how a liberated 
woman lives, К ы —V.L.T. 
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South 


General 


763. Couzens, Т. J. ‘The Black. Press and Black Literature in South Africa 1900-1950, 
ESA, 19:2, Sept. 1976, 93-9. Because of the newspapers' relatively large circulation and 
because blacks had little access to other publication outlets, black writers gravitated to 
the press. The newspapers gave them a public platform and social status in the aspirant 
urban middle class. The writers influenced thé newspapers' layout and content, and the 
newspapers doubtless infhienced the writers’ style and approach. —W.R. 


Cf.: Item 399. 


General 


Literature and Society: 
764. Luvai, A. I. Negritude: A Redefinition, Busara, 6:2, 1974, 79-90. People mis- 
understand the African Anglophone writer’s attitude toward Negritude. Soyinka's sup- 
posedly hostile comments, when viewed in context, reveal that his primary concern is 
with genuine poetic activity. Negritude. was "a.natural and specific reaction against a 
erisis"—colonial power over Africans in both Francophone and Anglophone areas. 
Negritude, as poetic practice, is “а conscious exercise in self-acceptance.” It is a “strident 
refusal to feel inferior." Тһе black Martinique poet Aimé Césaire coined the term in 
1932, Leopold Senghor of Senegal developed it further, and its essential meaning is 
found in the writings of such Anglophone writers as Chinua Achebe, Gabriel Okara, 
and Christopher Okigbo.. V date a i —R.F.B. 


765. Wanjala, Chris L. Literature and Society: А View on Approach, Busara, 5:2, 
1973, 70-5. Literature is much discussed in Africa today because it shapes and reflects 
its people's lives. Critics should be concerned with a writer's view of the public, not the 
private, realm, though much of what passes for criticsm in Africa today deals less with 
literature than with the critic's own views on social, economic, and political crises. 
Instead of writing direct social criticism like James Neugi’s in Homecoming (London, 
1972), critics should emulate Peter Nazareth’s approach in Literature and Society in 
Modern Africa (1972). Artists are free within the limitations of their sensibility. their 
socicty, and their moment in history. —R.F.B. 


AUSTRALIA i 
Marcus Clarke 

766. Wilding, Michael. Marcus Clarke’s OLD TALES OF A YOUNG COUNTRY, 
Southerly, 33:4, Dec. 1973, 394-408. Clarke's work, reissued in a facsimile edition 
(Sydney U., 1972), is more than the “journalistic compilation” many commentators 
have judged it to be. Like Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales, Old Tales has a “unity of 
approach, [a] deliberate searching out of a history and a mythology on which to found 
a new literature"—in Clarke's case a literature in which the two dominant themes are 
brutality and exile. Old Tales, like Clarke's novel, His Natural Life, "has a coherence 


of theme and image and tone" that makes it “а worthy companion-piece to the novel." 
© —J.H.R. 

Thomas Keneally: 
767. Sturm, Terry. Thomas Keneally and Australian Racism. THE CHANT OF 
JIMMIE BLACKSMITH, Southerly, 33:3, Sept. 1973, 261-74. Keneally’s novel presents 
a pessimistic portrait of white Australia’s ability to stop oppressing the Aborigines. The 
author develops his attack through two contrasting movements in Jimmie Blacksmith’s 
life: his attempted assimilation into white society and his terrorist activity against white 





society when he recognizes he cannot become part of white society or accept a black p Še 
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tribal identity. He is desperately trying to find an authentic identity as an outcast. Yet 
his quest is futile, since his identity as outcast only confirms white preconceptions; he 
is dependent “оп the corrupt values of a society he imagines he is rejecting." Effective 
characterization and dramatic expressionist techniques and use of documentary material 
enhance Keneally's treatment, which investigates and castigates white concepts of property, 
law, justice, and sexuality. —J.H.R. 


Shaw Neilson 


768. Harrison, Ruth, and others. A Gathering of Fugitives: An Account of Some Neil- 
son Manuscripts, Southerly, 33:3, Sept. 1973, 313-22. [Considering such items "as the 
continuity of texts; the quality, colour, size, and lineation of paper; assorted stains, blots, 
tears, and staple-marks; the kinds of ink and pencil used; and . . . the identity of Neilson's 
amanuenses," the authors were able to reunite separate Ms sbeets with their original note- 
book sources, Тһе materials came from three locations: Mitchell Library, Sydney; the 
Australian National Library; апа R. J. McKimm’s collection. The specific findings 
follow the authors’ introduction.] қ —J.H.R. 


Hal Porter 
769. Porter, Hal. Gavin's Diary: An Unused Last Chapter of THE RIGHT THING, 
Southerly, 33:4, Dec. 1973, 355-63. [The chapter text follows the author's introduction, 
in which he notes that he deleted this chapter from the published novel because it 
seemed anticlimactic, "the dying-fall tail without a sting in it.”] —]J].H.R. 


Douglas Stewart 
770. Kramer, Leonie. Two Perspectives in the Poetry of Douglas Stewart, Southerly, 
33:3, Sept. 1973, 286-99. Stewart's editorial decisions in his Selected Poems provide 
insight into the unity of his craft, particularly with regard to the unity between “his 
speculations. about heroic endeavor, and his exploration of the natural world." Closely 
observing the natural world and its mysteries, Stewart develops his notions about the 
human spirit and our capacity for good and evil. Nature becomes an object of inquiry 
and of revelation for the “intellectual voyagers" who people Stewart's works.—J.H.R. 


Patrick White 


771. Heltay, Hilary. Patrick White in German, Southerly, 33:4, Dec. 1973, 421-7. 
German translations of White's novels suffer from the translators! unwillingness to 
"coerce the German language into the same boldness" of syntax, image, and diction as 
White's original English. As a result, White's precision and economy, as well as the 
distinctive rhythm and impressionistic associations wrought by his “richly suggestive 
imagery," are often lost. Only Curt and Maria Prerauer's translation of Riders in the 
Chariot sustains White's linguistic tensions. d —І.Н.В. 


| Literature and Society 
772. Clark, Manning. The Beginning of an Australian Intelligentsia, Southerly, 33:3, 
Sept. 1973, 251-60. Early responses to the Australian scene came from people who 
saw the land as desolate, devoid of history, and creating a race of barbarians, lacking a 
national identity; and from people who, speaking with the native-born voice, loved the 
land and saw it as creating “а distinctive Australian way of life" which substituted secular 
humanism for Judaic-Christian concepts. When, in the 1840's, bourgeois values began 
to pervade Australian life, such writers as James Martin and Charles Harpur succumbed 
in disgust to British Philistinism, which deadened the "bush-barbarians'" vitality and 
still haunts Australian culture. —J.H.R. 


Literature and the Other Arts 


773. Dobson, Rosemary. А World of Difference: Australian Poetry and Painting in the 
1940s, Southerly, 33:4, Dec. 1973, 365-83. The 1940's were a watershed era in the 
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Australian arts, a period in which many poets first came to prominence and in which 
“а national regard for Australian writing began to emerge." During the period Australian 
literary magazines began to flourish and in both literature and painting Australia's isola- 
tion from outside artistic developments began to diminish. Through the dialogue between 
the Jindyworobaks and the Angry Penguins, the Australian intellectual community 
underwent an intense reconsideration of the meaning and significance of Australian art. 
—J.H.R. 


INDIA 


Masti (Venkatesa Iyangar) 
774. Nandakumar, Perma. Masti’s Short Stories, AryP, 39:11, Nov. 1968, 491-2 (rev.- 
art, Short Stories, Jeevana Kargalaya, Bangalore, 1968). In India Masti has remained 
popular over the decades; this is the fifth collection of his short stories in English. He 
analyzes the present with punch and wit, evokes the heroic memory of the land with 
pride and poetry, and evokes a prayerful mood by drawing on our religious past. He 
is a sage who often has a mischievous glint in his eye and tells stories with ease. By 
engendering a calm happiness, he brings to mind the glory and the good in our existence 
on this planet. —W.D.P. 


IRELAND 


Ж. (George Russell) 
775. Daniels, William L. AE and Synge in the Congested Districts, Eire, 11:4, Win. 
1976, 14-26. In 1904 Yeats wrote from Coole that Synge and AE were both in Western 
Ireland. AE went there to help farmers establish banks, creameries, and other cooper- 
ative associations and tended to be more optimistic than Synge about what could be 
done to help the people; both writers included material about Irish peasant life in later 
works. —M.T. 


John Hewitt 
776. Foster, John Wilson. The Landscape of Planter and Gael in the Poetry of John 
Hewitt and John Montague, CJIS, 1:2, Nov. 1975, 17-33. In their poetry the Catholic 
Montague and the Protestant Hewitt reflect the cultural differences between Catholic 
aud Protestant in Ulster. They showed that they understand their representative status 
in their joint readings of their poetry, subsequently published as The Planter and the 
Gael. Using the land as a metaphor, Montague paints it as dark and brooding, pervaded 
by violence, defeat, and anger; and Hewitt as a controlled development of his alien 
planter heritage. Their love for the land forges their Irishness. Hewitt belongs to the 
tradition of Pope, and Montague to the native Gaelic tradition of being aware of a 
natural world independent of humanity. ' —T.B 


James Joyce 
777. Raine, Craig. Тһе Man Who Broke the Bank, NSt, Jan. 2, 1976, 14-5 (rev.-art., 
Stan Gébler Davies, James Joyce: A Portrait of the Artist, Davis-Poynter, 1975). Unlike 
Eliot, who was known for tact and adaptability, Joyce was a loner. He guarded his literary 
capital avariciously. Determined to be an original, he found being first better than being 
secure. He failed in business ventures, but these are the siblings of his great works. 
Davies does not explore the symbiosis of life and art and thus cannot challenge Richard 
Ellmann's James Joyce (Oxford U., 1959). —R.E.W. 


Mary Lavin 
778. Dunleavy, Janet Egleson. Men in Mary Lavin’s Fiction, CJIS, 2:1, Мау 1976, 
10-4. Although Lavin portrays women with keen perception and total sympathy, she 
writes not merely for or on women. She depicts masculine or feminine behavior accu- 
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rately but ultimately sees the sex factor as accidental rather than essential in determining 
emotional ийсен or as —T.B. 


John Montague 
779. Redshaw, Thomas Dillon. John Montague, Eire, 11: 4, Win. 1976, 122-33. [This 
item surveys the life and writings of Montague, a County Tyrone poet, who is described 
as ambassador “from Ireland to the world, and from the world back to Ireland.” It 
concludes with a bibliography of works by and about him.] —M.T. 
Cf.: Item 776. 
| Brian Moore ` ` 

780. Hirschberg, Stuart. Growing up Abject as Theme in Brian Moore's Novels, CJIS, 
1:2, Nov. 1975, 11-6. In The Feast of Lupercal and The Emperor of Ice-Cream Moore 
portrays his main characters’ development from being timidly hesitant to accepting the 
world's cruelty and ambiguity. A crisis leads these characters to maturity but not to the 
fulfillment of their initial desire. "Their religious education and Irish politics are burdens 
that inhibit creative growth and nurture violence. Their desires and values are immature, 
and. they are easily ruled by authority, forced into self-consciousness only by some severe 
assault on their world of distrust, hatred, and failure. Their transition from fantasy or 
despair to realistically evaluating life forcefully suggests the theme of freedom.—T.B. 


Flann O'Brien 

781. Silverthorne, J. M. Time, Literature,’ and Failure: Flan O'Brien's AT SWIM- 
TWO-BIRDS and THE THIRD POLICEMAN: Eire, 11:4, Win. 1976, 66-83. А com- 
parison of Flann O'Brien's first two novels (1939 and 1940) indicates that they are alike 
in their emphasis on experimentation and in their interest in the novel as an art form. 
The two novels also state a theme that appears in all his later works: his novels "begin 
in enterprise and end in failure." His narrator-heroes fail because they discover that time 
(an inadequate past, an unforeseeable TRES and literature are both fradulent seductresses. 

M —M.T. 


' Sean Сау. - 
782. Ayling, Ronald. Sean O'Casey:: А: Meinoir, CJIS, 1:2, Nov. 1975, 5-10. O'Casey 
drew many characters and incidents in his plays from real life, always supplemented by 
a sense of fantasy. His interest in people helped him to see life as comedy coexisting 
with pathos, Не Kept this rich mixture in control with his sure theatrical sense, so that 
his plays imply a serious purpose even at moments of farcical exaggeration. O'Casey 
was disciplined and self-critical as both writer and man: the biographical film Young 
Cassidy gives a totally wrong impression. —T.B. 


Forrest Reid 
783. Taylor, Brian. Forrest Reid and the literature of nostalgia, Studies, 45:260, Win. 
1976, 291-6. Reid's work nostalgically evokes a paradise, partly remembering child- 
hood landscapes (he grew up in rural Belfast) and partly groping for an imaginative 
world lying behind our real one, hinted at in ‘things’ we see. ' —C.C.P. 


John. Sampson 
784. Pohle, Robert. John Sampson and the Tinkers, Eire, 12:1, Sp. 1977, 5-17. Samp- 
son did thorough researches into gypsy life and lore. He found- them ‘ ‘complete souls” 
and appreciated their “unfettered lives, . . . their joys in nature, in singing, drinking, 
feasting and fighting." A " —M.T. 


` Jobn Millington Synge 
Cf.: Item 775. 
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William Butler Yeats 


785. John, Brian. Yeats's Butterflies, CJIS, 2:1, May 1976, 51-3. Yeats derived his 
association of hawks with logic and butterflies with intuition partly from Byron and 
partly—more significantly—from classical iconography and Romantic symbolism. Ап 
immediate source for his butterfly in The Hour Glass was Lady Wilde's Ancient Legends 
of Ireland. The imagery in The Hour Glass, which proclaims the superiority of intuition 
over intellect, suggests Blake as yet another source. —T.B. 


786. Hirschberg, Stuart. Yeatsss ON WOMAN, СЈІ5, 1:2, Nov. 1975, 34-5. Т. R. Henn 
(The Lonely Tower, 2nd ed., revd., Methuen, 1965, 59-60) is wrong in presuming that 
On Woman idealizes woman's submission and devotion to man in the manner of a tradi- 
tional courtly lyric). On the contrary, the prosodic structure and verbal texture suggest 
woman's dominance over man. —T.B. 


787. Holland, Patrick. From Parnell to O'Duffy: The Composition of Yeatss PAR- 
NELUS FUNERAL, CJIS, 2:1, Мау 1976, 15-20. Richard Ellmann incorrectly places 
Parnell’s Funeral in 1932-3 (Yeats: The Man and the Masks, 1948, and The Identity 
of Yeats, 1954). Тһе poem’s publication sequence and its changing format and titles 
show that Yeats gradually put together two different but related poems—the first, A 
Parnellite at Parnel's Funeral, and the second, a variously titled commentary on the 
first—to make up the poem. The preface to The King of the Great Clock Tower and 
letters to Olivia Shakespeare suggest that Ellmann's date can relate only to the first part, 
written early in 1932. Yeats's political preoccupations prevented him from writing the 
second part before 1933, or Apr. 1934. —T.B. 


788. Farag, Fahmy. W. B. Yeats and the Politics of A VISION, CJIS, 1:1, June 1975, 
9-26. Yeats viewed history and politics spiritually. He believed that we could reestab- 
lish our long-lost unity of being by stimulating the imagination through the theater and 
the arts. He detested middle-class insensitivity to myth and imagination, the Marxist and 
Fascist claim that the state was superior to the individual, and the conformism demanded 
by democracy. He formulated an elitist philosophy in which people fitted by birth and 
talent to work for spiritual freedom nurtured society. Late in his life Yeats could approve 
only of Swedish democracy and the Indian caste-group system. His final position was 
anarchist, for he thought that only the collapse of the present civilization could spawn 
а culture of unified existence. —T.B. 


789. Fallis, Richard. Language and Rhythm in Poetry: A Previously Unpublished Essay 
by W. B. Yeats, Shen, 26:4, Sum. 1975, 77-9. An unpublished essay in one of Yeats's 
Ms books in the National Library of Ireland provides insight into the poet's views on 
poetry during the 19205, [The essay is printed.] —L.B.H. 


790. Lenoski, Daniel S. The Descent from the Mountain, CJIS, 2:1, Мау 1976, 21-31. 
After 1900 Yeats's style, which had been vague, languorous, and ornamental, began to 
acquire the masculine concreteness of Irish folk-literature. Yeats did not change his 
aesthetic theory but his poetic practice because his commitment to life's ordinary impulses 
was growing. Also, having been deeply influenced by Blake, Yeats believed that the 
ideal could be known only through a sharply and concretely perceived actuality. In 
rejecting abstract symbolism as a style after 1900 Yeats was returning to earlier principles. 


791. Maxwell, D. E. S. Yeats and the Irishry, CJIS, 1:1, June 1975, 27-38. With expe- 
rience Yeats lost faith in the Irish common folk's perceptiveness, particularly іп 
appreciating the Abbey Theatre. His comments on the Abbey reveal his attitude toward 
Ireland and the Irish. He knew that the heroes and the imaginative people who con- 
stituted his “indomitable Irishry" were a minority. He found that George Fitzmaurice's, 
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William Boyle's and Padraic Colum's іші represented the Abbey Theatre better than 
his own or Synge’s. --ГВ. 


792. Mitchell, Joan Towey. Yeats, Pearse and Cuchulain, Eire, 11:4, Win. 1976, 51-65. 
“Padraic Pearse, leader of the 1916 Easter Rising," embodied “Yeats’s dream—a modern 
Renaissance man who was both man of action and poet.” In Yeats’s work, Pearse tends 
to merge with Cuchulain, a legendary Irish figure who provided an ideal model of how 
heroism inspires art and art inspires heroic action. —M.T. 


793. Nandakumar, Prema. The Aesthesis and Metaphysics of W. B. Yeats, AryP, 39:10, 
Oct. 1968, 449-50 (rev.-art. Shankar Mokashi-Punekar, The Later Phase in the Develop- 
ment of W. B. Yeats, Karnatak University Research Series, No. 8, Karnatak U., Dharwar). 
Yeats’s contacts with Indians such as Mohini Chatterjee and Rabindranath Tagore did 
not fully satisfy him. It was in Shri Purohit Swami that Yeats found the living ideal 
of the “Byzantine” way of life; he fused utter simplicity, calm, and contentment. They 
studied the Upanishads together; for Yeats, the Swami was the Magus described in the 
story The Adoration. The art of meditation inculcated by the Swami helped Yeats to 
become aware “of an art beyond tragedy, a Divine Comedy, a spiritual calm in the 
storms of life, a recession into the still source of Power.” —W.D.P. 


794. Parkin, Andrew. Yeatss Orphic Voice, CJIS, 2:1, May 1976, 44-50. Yeats’s 
interest in mythology and the mythic mode of perception and communication led him 
to the Orpheus myth. He used it, and particularly its two major elements, the journey to 
the land of the dead and the severed, articulate head, as the controlling metaphor in 
Shadowy Waters, The Only Jealousy of Emer, Words upon the. Window-Pane, and most 
notably A Full Moon in March. In this last. play, the Orphic myth fuses many mythic 
elements from several cultures, pertaining to the central theme, the unity of life and 
death. Thus this savage Play. bases its.celebration of resurrection through love on the 
Orpheus myth. | | —T.B. 


Language 
795. O'Donnell, Sean.. Gaelic and the Druids, Eire, 12:1, Sp. 1977, 119-23. The Gaelic 
language supports the belief that Celtic society was highly developed, with a leisure class 
that was as literate and as skilled in speculative philosophies as that in ancient Greece. 
—M.T. 


796. O'Gadhra, Nollaig. Language Report: Third Quarter 1976, Eire, 11:4, Win. 1976, 
141-5. [This article reports on efforts to revive and preserve the native Irish language.] 
—M.T. 


797. O'Gadhra, Nollaig. Талар Report: Fourth Quarter 1976, Eire, 12:1, Sp. 1977, 
123-9, [This item reports on efforts to revive and preserve the native Irish language.] 
—M.T. 


Drama 
798, Rushe, Desmond. Theater: SIAMSA, Eire, 11:4, Win. 1976, 134-7. The Irish 
Government has funded the Irish Arts Council inadequately. A significant example is 
Siamsa Tire, the National Folk Theatre of Ireland, whose performances in the U.S. 
earned responses of “astonished delight.” That kind of success should earn more liberal 
government support. —M.T. 


799. Rushe, Desmond. SIAMSA and Telly Culture, Eire, 12:1, Sp. 1977, 116-9. [This 
item reviews the National Folk Theatre of Ireland’s successes in the U.S. and attacks 
a performance in the Peacock Theatre of Sean Walsh’s Manus and the Mighty Dragon, 
a children's play.] —M.T. 
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General 
800. Dunn, James H. Sile-na-gCioch, Eire, 12:1, Sp. 1977, 68-85. Female images 
found in Ireland, dating from (the 11th through the 14th centuries, аге hag-like, and 
their leading characteristic is a grotesquely enlarged pudendum. The figures name can 
be translated as “Sheila of the breasts" and is Anglicized as "Sheele-na-gig." "The Sile- 
na-gCioch is an apotropaic device whose power to terrorize and protect derives from the 
woman's image as we see her in old Irish literature." —M.T. 


801. Glandon, Virginia E. Index of Irish Newspapers, 1900-1922 (Part D, Eire, 11:4, 
Win. 1976, 84-121. [This index is alphabetically arranged by the names of towns where 
newspapers were published. It provides information about the year of establishment; 
publication frequency; publishers, proprietors, editors or managers; editorial policy; and 
circulation. A brief introduction about library and museum holdings is included. For 


Part II see the following abstract.] —M.T. 
802. Glandon, Virginia. Index of Irish Newspapers, 1900-1922 (Part ID, Eire, 12:1, 
Sp. 1977, 86-115. [For contents and Part I. see the preceding abstract.] —M.T. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Charles Brasch 

803. McCormick, E. Н. Charles Brasch, Editor of LANDFALL, Southerly, 33:4, Dec. 
1973, 432-9. Landfall, a New Zealand literary periodical founded in 1947, grew under 
Brasch's efficient and professional leadership into a major journal. Through Brasch's 
efforts, Landfall moved from being a regional Southern product to being a truly New 
Zealand quarterly, whose format changed with the times. Brasch himself developed over 
the years, not only as editor, but as a significant poet and critic of New Zealand culture. 

—J.H.R. 
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Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. Тһе abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. The abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. 


Format 

Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 
works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 
type. No italics are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface 
type. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article or monograph immedi- 
ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the 
abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. All monograph abbrevi- 
ations are prefixed by the designation Mon/. 
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AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowulf and the Bible are listed separately. The 
annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but also lists the names of the 
authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and includes sub-categories for those 
persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not 
confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated 
item numbers. Titles of all primary literary works and secondary works mentioned are 
listed under the name of the author. Anonymous or central (i.e., the Koran) religious 
works, except for the Bible, are listed under the category "Religious Literature." Miracle 
plays and moralities are listed under the category "Miracle and Morality Plays." АП 
other anonymous works, except for Beowulf, are listed under the category "Anonymous 
Texts." 


The automation of the AES Index іп 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 
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Linda Whitmarsh, Editorial Assistant 
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Categories 
Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General. English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author's Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 
GENERAL 
General І. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies", Comparative Literature, Edu- 
cation, Literary Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and Other Arts, 
Prosody, Research Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory 
of Criticism, Translation, Women's Studies) 
General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and 
Publishing) 
General ІШ. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myth, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Film, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


*For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed 
in one of the more specific categories. 

**For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless 
the bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


ENGLISH 


English I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, N. Ireland, Jewish, etc.) 
English II. Bibliography (See General 11) 
English HI. Language (See General III) 
English IV. "Themes and Types (See General IV) 
English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 
English VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 
English VIII. Romantic 
English IX. Victorian 
English X. Modern 
AMERICAN 
Americanl. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
American П. Bibliography (See General 11) 
American III. Language (See General III) 
American IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American VIII. Twentieth Century 
WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture, e.g., Swift and Shaw are considered to be 
English, Yeats and Synge lrish. This category will, of course, include all writers in 
Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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Midstream 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
Periodicals 

Amerikastudien, 21:1, 1976; 2, 1976. 
Appalachian Jounral, 3:2, Win. 1976; 3, Sp. 1976; 4, Sum. 1976. 
Books and Bookmen, 21:3, Dec. 1975; 4, Jan. 1976. 
Catholic Historical Review, 58:4, Jan. 1973; 62:3, July 1976. 
Christianity and Literature, 25:4, Sum. 1976; 26:1, Fall 1976. 
Comparative Literature, 25:3, Sum. 1973; 4. Fall 1973. 
Critical Quarterly, 18:2, Sum. 1976. 
English Language Notes, 14:1, Sept. 1976. 


English Literature in Transition, 1880-1920, 14:2, 1971; 3, 1971; 4, 
1971; 15:1, 1972; 2, 1972; 3, 1972; 4, 1972. 


ESQ: A Journal of the American Renaissance, 18:4, 4th Qt. 1972. 
Explicator, 33:4, Dec. 1974. 

Extrapolation, 18:1, Dec. 1976. 

Forum (Houston), 12:1, Sp. 1974; 2, Sum.-Fall 1974; 3, Win. 1975. 
Language and Style, 8:4, Fall 1975; 9:1, Win. 1976. 

Listener and BBC Television Review, 96:2489, Dec. 23&30, 1976. 
Meanjin Quarterly, 35:2, June 1976; 3, Sept. 1976. 

Merkur, 29:320, Jan. 1975. 

Midstream, 21:1, Jan. 1975; 2, Feb. 1975. 

Michigan Quarterly Review, 14:1, Win. 1975. 


Massachusetts Studies in English, 4:3, Sp. 1974; 4, Aut. 1974; 5:1, 
Win. 1975. 


Notes and Queries, 23:9, Sept. 1976; 10, Oct. 1976. 
Nassau Review, 3:2, 1976. 


Notes on Contemporary Literature, 3:3, May 1973; 4, Sept. 1973; 4:1, 
Jan. 1974. 


Nineteenth-Century Theatre Research, 2:2, Aut. 1974, 3:1, Sp. 1975; 
2, Aut. 1975. 


Neue Deutsche Hefte, 23:150, 1976. 

New Letters, 40:4, Sum. 1974 

New Literary History, 5:2, Win. 1974. 
Notes on Mississippi Writers, 8:2, Fall 1975. 
New Yorker, 50:38, Nov. 11, 1974. 


Renaissance Quarterly, 23:1, Sp. 1970; 2, Sum. 1970; 3, Aut. 1970; 
4, Win. 1970; 24:1, Sp. 1971; 2, Sum. 1971; 3, Aut. 1971; 4, Win. 
1971; 25:1, Sp. 1972; 2, Sum. 1972; 3, Aut. 1972; 26:1, Sp. 1973; 
2, Sum. 1973; 4, Win. 1973. 


South Atlantic Quarterly, 75:1, Win. 1976; 2, Sp. 1976; 3, Sum. 1976; 
4, Aut. 1976. 


ShN Shakespeare Newsletter, 26:4, Sept. 1976. 


SKC Scriblerian and the Kit-Cats, 8:2, Sp. 1976. 
SLImag Studies in the Literary Imagination, 7:1, Sp. 1974; 2, Fall 1974. 
SoR Southern Review (La), n.s., 12:3, July 1976. 
SoRA Southern Review (Adelaide), 8:3, Nov. 1975; 9:1, Mar. 1976. 
TN Theatre Notebook, 29:2, 1975; 3, 1975; 30:1, 1976. 
WCircle Wordsworth Circle, 6:4, Aut. 1976; 7:1. Win. 1976. 
WeiB Weimarer Beiträge: Zeitschrift für Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, 22:7, 
July 1976. 
Works Works, 4:3. Sum. 1974. 
Monographs 


Mon/HHoch Hueber Hochschulreihe (Max Hueber Verlag, Munich), 1975; 28, 1976. 


Mon/LSUSHS Louisiana State University Studies: Humanities Series (Baton Rouge), 
19, 1970 [Essays in Honor of Esmond Linworth Marilla, eds., 
Thomas Austin Kirby and William John Olive]. 


The Committee on Classroom Practices in Teaching English invites educators at all 
levels—elementary, secondary, and college—to submit manuscripts for the 1978 Class- 
room Practices publication. Articles should deal with teaching language arts through 
methods that involve the student as an active participant in the communication process 
rather than as a passive recipient, as he or she so often is as a television viewer. Each 
article should describe for some aspect of the English curriculum a specific teaching 
strategy that involves the student in doing rather than just receiving. Two copies of 
manuscripts, which can range from 2-10 typewritten pages in length, should be mailed 
before April 15, 1978 to the committee chair. Dr. Gene Stanford, Utica College, Utica, 
New York 13502. 


it is the policy of NCTE in its journals and other publications to provide a forum, an 
open discussion of ideas concerning the content and the teaching of English and language 
arts. Publicity thus accorded to any particular point of view does not imply endorse- 
ment by the Executive Committee, the Board of Directors, or the membership at large. 
except in announcements of policy, when such endorsement is clearly specified. 


ty GENERAL 
1. GENERAL STUDIES 
The Bible as Literature 


804. Wojcik, Jan. The Narrative Frame of Luke’s Gospel, Ch&L, 25:4, Sum. 1976, 
15-24. Luke’s story of Jesus is framed by its first four chapters and its final one, moving 
from awesome and spectacular heavenly events to simple ones of earth. “Luke’s frame 
thus traces the descent of divine wisdom into human form" as God's teaching “comes 
down to earth.” The narrative concentrates on “the adventures of a hero . . . consistent 
in his actions and teaching throughout a more purely episodic narrative." —].S.P. 


Comparative Literature 


805. Hennecke, Hans. Amerika in der deutschen Literatur, Hrg., [America in German 
Literature, eds.,] Sigrid Bauschinger, Horst Denkler und Wilfried Malsch, Stuttgart, 1975). 
NDeutH, 23:150, 1976, 410-3. [In 25 contributions the characteristic traces that 
American literature and thought have left in German literature from the Baroque era 
to modern times are pointed out]. (In German) —B.B. 


Literary Theory 
806. Jauss, Hans Robert. Levels of Identification of Hero and Audience, NLH, 5:2, Win. 
1974, 283-317. Audience identification with the hero can be charted on a scale roughly 
equivalent to Northrop Frye’s five-step typology of the hero (Anatomy of Criticism, 
Princeton U., 1957). At each level positive and negative values suggest an audience’s 
receptivity to a work. At the associative level, the audience participates in a game or 
ceremony, with either pure sociability (+) or regression into ritual (-). At the admiring 
level, the audience may desire to emulate (+) the spirit that motivates the perfect hero’s 
action or to imitate (-) the action. At the sympathetic level, the audience pities an im- 
perfect hero, resulting in moral interest and solidarity in action (+) or sentimentality 
and self-congratulation (>. On the cathartic level, the suffering hero is considered with 
free reflection and moral judgment (+) or lurid fascination (). At the ironic level, 
the anti-hero is alienated, resulting in reciprocal creativity and critical reflection (+) or 
solipsism and indifference (-). —K.D.H. 


Cf.: Items 820 and 821. 
Theory of Criticism 

807. Howe, William. System as Sacrament: the Structural Pattern of Courtship and 
Marriage in Robert Scholes’ STRUCTURALISM IN LITERATURE: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION, MSE, 4:4, Aut. 1974, 26-33. Scholes's work (Yale U., 1974) is admirable 
and urgently needed, but he uses the term “structuralism” in too wide a sense and fails 
to put it into historical perspective. Scholes tries to reduce literature to a single paradigm, 
“courtship and marriage, separation aod union.” The bibliographical material is invalu- 
able, but Scholes fails to recognize displacements in critical theory. —B.S.W. 


808. Ingarden, Roman. Psychologism and Psychology in Literary Scholarship, NLH, 
5:2, Win. 1974, 213-23. "Psychologism" is an attempt to apply psychological research 
to areas in which it is irrelevant. Applying psychological jargon to literary research ob- 
scures the “differences between experiences relating to the work and the work itself." 
Although psychology can be applied to some research areas, its methods must be sub- 
ordinate to literary requirements. Psychological methods are useful for studying the 
psychology of literary creation, readers’ experiences with literary works, and characters 
as components of works. —K.D.H. 


809. Rewar, Walter. Semiotics and Communication in Soviet Criticism, Lang&S, 9:1, 
Win. 1976, 55-69. According to Soviet critics, literature and art exemplify “а supra- 
complex cybernetic structure," a cultural sub-sysiem in the more complex social system. 
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Thus semiotic theory is an interdisciplinary study originating in both Marxist methods 
and Russian Formalist poetics. Literature is not only a “communicational system,” but 
also a “modeling system" with informational and cognitive functions. Finally, the semi- 
otic’ relationship between textual and trans-textual structures stresses the literary text 
as a reality that can be analyzed with "the methodology of the exact sciences" without 
neglecting historical change. —A.H. 


810. Tanner, Michael, Language and Thought, B&B, 21:3, Dec. 1975, 30-1. (rev.-art., . 
F. R. Leavis, The Living Principle, Chatto & Windus, n.d.) Many reviewers have unfairly 
criticized this book, in part because its style is dense; but it is a major work by a central 
mind of our age. Leavis sets forth more explicitly than in the past the literary and 
critical philosophy that has guided his life's work. —R.E.B. 


СЕ: Items 821, 830, and 1157. 


Women's Studies 
СЕ: Items 813, 823, 826, 827, 1108, and 1147. 


HI. LANGUAGE 
History 


811. Hall, Roland. Antedatings of the O.E.D. .from Nincteenth-Century Philosophers, 
N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 1976, 410-2. [Citations of words and word-compounds antedating their 
earliest citations in O.E.D. are given from the. writings (including letters) of Henry 
Sidgwick, Kant, and Hegel (in translation), and a few others.] —]J.S.P. 
Linguistics 

СЕ: Item 1187. i 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Characters 
812. Peterkiewicz, Jerzy. Cast in Glass and Shadow, NLH, 5:2, Win. 1974, 353-62. 
Character projections are not always as solid as those produced in traditional 18th-century 
novels. Glass, mirror, and shadow imagery reminds us that the link between mind and 
body is necessary and that madness accompanies the breaking of that link. —K.D.H. 


СЕ: Items 819, 820, and 1157. 


Subjects 
813. Strauss, Sylvia. Women in “Utopia,” SAQ, 75:1, Win. 1976, 115-31. Three in- 
fluential utopias written during the first Woman's Movement seek a solution to the prob- 
lem of woman's social role, but each one ultimately reflects a patriarchal bias and а 
middle-class perspective. Bellamy's Looking Backward supports a sexual division of 
labor in which women are kept segregated. In Morris's. News From Nowhere women 
are domestic and maternal. In Wells’s Modern Utopia eugenics determine the woman's 
role, not her individual rights or needs. Thus, they depict a male utopia where woman 
finds little change in her traditional role. . —R.DJ. 


814. Trecker, Janice Law, Battle of the Apes, MQR, 14:1, Win. 1975, 1-12. There is 
no relationship between the nature of primitive human beings and that of natural ones, 
or between that of natural ones and the inevitable nature of future ones. But those as- 
sumptions, supported by the Edenic myth and by 17th-cenutry British philosophers, 
provide the foundation for social and political controls in a male-dominated society. 
Hobbes believed the natural human being's chief concern was self-preservation. Locke 
thought people formed societies to project their property rights. Nietzsche, taking his 
cue from Rousseau and Darwin, theorized that a master primitive race had initiated moral 
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virtues by brutally suppressing cruelty and power, and had destroyed superman in the 
process. Freud believed society, politics, and religion resulted from male adjustment to 
survival of the fittest. Actually when governments break up, people do not become 
primitive. Modern humanity's proper study is modern humanity, by means of philosophy 
and imagination. —Е.Н. 


815. Wheeler, Otis B. The Sacramental View of Love in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 342-54. The direct relationship between romantic 
love and God is a belief that the mystery inherent in romantic love is sacred because the 
experience brings one closer to the Deity. The rebirth imagery associated with love and 
the Christian sacrament of baptism illustrate this idea. Ancient fertility cults associated 
human reproduction with a scramental purpose. Sexual love and religious ritual are 
equated in much 18th-century literature, the pervading idea being that sense of mystery 
inherent in both. Examining sexual love as a purely physical phenomenon, as we have in 
the 20th century, removes much of the mystery and hence the religious aspect. —J.M.R. 


816. Mollenkott, Virginia R., and others. Bibliography, Ch&L, 25:4, Sum. 1976, 54-68. 
[This article abstracts books and articles dealing with religion or literature approached 
from a Christian viewpoint.] —]j.S.P. 


817. Mollenkott, Virginia R., and others. Bibliography, Ch&L, 26:1, Fall 1976, 55-72. 
[This article abstracts books and articles dealing with religious matters and literature 
examined from. a Christian perspective.] —J.S.P. 


Drama 
818. Styan, J. L. The Tragic Accent; МОК, 14:1, Win.- 1975, 111-3. (rev.-art., Robert 
Bechtold Heilman, Тһе Iceman, the Arsonist, and the Troubled Agent: ‘Tragedy and 
Melodrama on the Modern Stage, U. of Wa., 1973). After asking if tragedy is dead, 
Heilman comments on human nature in relation to social melodrama, and personal 
tragedy. The first part of the book is excellent. He is not very convincing when he 
analyzes plays by O'Neill, Williams, Miller, Brecht, Frisch, and Durrenmatt and con- 
cludes that tragedy still clings tenaciously to drama. Great drama contains many generic 
elements. Instead of analyzing plots and characters, Heilman should have concentrated 
on style or tone. | , —E.H. 


Fiction 


819. Bayley, John. Character and Consciousness, NLH, 5:2, Win. 1974, 225-36. The 
presence of the author's consciousness in a novel is normally balanced by the reader's 
awareness of character, the presence in the work of persons about whom we know what 
to think, and whom we patronize, in complicity with the author. Contemporary “com- 
mitted" novels deliberately destroy this sense of collusion between reader and author; 
only the author's consciousness exists, manipulating characters for its convenience or to 
convey its message. —K.D.H. 


820. Cixous, Helene. The Character of “Character,” NLH, 5:2, Win. 1974, 383-402. 
As questions about the nature of character become-outmoded, questions about the nature 
of fiction, including subjectivity as reality, replace them. The critical process lags behind 
the fictional practice; even “pre-Freudian” writers in most literatures have attempted to 
replace the named central person with an “off-center, eccentric subjectivity.” —K.D.H. 


821. Ferrara, Fernando. Theory and Model for the Structural Analysis of Fiction, NLH, 
5:2, Win. 1974, 245-68. Fiction is part of a larger category, the cultural communication 
of values with intent to pérsuade. Its dominant component is character, a reconstruction 
of human beings able to fulfill themselves in a story. Fiction’s goal is to transmit coded 
and structured values through a character’s story to a réceiver who will decode it and be 
influenced by it. —K.D.H. 
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822. Flora, Joseph E. Step on a Crack: Recent Fiction, MQR, 14:1, Win, 1975, 101-7 
(rev.-art.). This fiction focuses on magical solutions to differences between generations. 
In Pictures of the Journey Back (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1973) Jack Matthews's 
technique is cinematic. In Yours and Mine (Little Brown, 1973) Judith Rascoe's lonely 
characters’ lives lack magic. In As if by Magic (Viking, 1973) Angus Wilson's pro- 
tagonist discovers that money, science, and sex are not magical solutions to problems. 
John Edgar Wideman's The Lynchers (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1973) suggests that 
myth may overwhelm young middle-aged minds. In From the Diary of a Snail, (Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, 1973) Gunter Grass moves from confession to analysis, with dis- 
torted reality creating melancholia. Brian Moore's Catholics (Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 
1972) balances conservatism with consensus in reform. Ironically, adherents of each 
position find virtues in the other. Nancy Willard in Childhood of the Magician (Liveright, 
1973) indicates that remembering the belief in magic gives readers a stake in the writer's 
creativity. —E.H. 


823. Sabiston, Elizabeth. The Prison of Womanhood, CL, 25:4, Fall 1973, 336-51. 
James's Isabel Archer (Portrait of A Lady), Austen’s Emma Woodhouse, Flaubert’s Emma 
Bovary, and Eliot’s Dorothea Brooke (Middlemarch), imaginative provincial women who 
attempt to impose a romantic ideal on the mediocrity around them, are frustrated by 
"Һе provincial setting and by their" limited “education, taste, or character." They hope 
for a role “somehow nobler” than domestic life, are excluded from participating in public 
life because of their womanhood, and either become "a prey or a suitable mate for a 
dilettante” whom each looks upon as a “hero-teacher.” Emma Woodhouse is restricted 
to matchmaking, Madame Bovary to adultery, Dorothea Brooke to “social concern," and 
Isabel Archer to developing “ап 'architecture of consciousness. " Ultimately their prison 
is not their provincial background, marriage, or ignorance, but their womanhood. 
—WJ.S. 


824. Harris, Wendell V. Beginnings of and for the True Short Story in England, ELT, 
15:4, 1972, 269-76. Henry James and many other writers of his time failed to see that 
while the novel and nouvelle offer the reader a world to enter, the short story offers a 
vignette to contemplate; that the angle from which the reader is allowed to view the vi- 
gnette is crucial; and that the angle must be fixed early in the story. Kipling (Plain Tales 
from the Hills, 1888), H. G. Wells (four collections of stories published 1895-1903), and 
some others writing in America and in France knew these truths. [This essay will be 
one base for discussion in the ELT seminar on the Short Story at MLA 1972.]—W.D.P. 


825. Stevenson, Lionel. Тһе Short Story in Embryo, ELT, 15:4, 1972, 261-8. Тһе 
popular magazine's arrival in the 19th century brought about the modern short story; 
but its development took more than 50 years. After the 1820's Irving, Dickens, and 
ТһасКегау. wrote short pieces of prose called "sketches." Despite their superlative gifts, 
they did little to develop the short story as an artistic medium, and Dickens and Thack- 
eray soon moved on to write full-scale novels. In 1878-98 Hardy and Stevenson matured 
the form. [Short prose pieces by Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, and Trollope are analyzed 
in detail. This essay will be one base for discussion in the ELT seminar on the Short 
Story at MLA 1972.] —W.D.P. 


826. Badami, Mary Kenny. A Feminist Critique of Science Fiction, Extrap, 18:1, 
Dec. 1976, 6-19. Overall science-fiction writers treat women deplorably. Those few 
women characters who figure in stories are seldom memorable, are usually depicted in 
a relationship with a male protagonist, and almost always behave according to conven- 
tional role patterns and sexist assumptions. Nor have women been important as science- 
fiction fans or writers. Although the situation has improved in the last 15 years, it is 
essential to continue discussing the feminine role in science fiction. —W.R. 


827. Fergus, George. А Checklist of SF Novels with Female Protagonists, Extrap, 18:1, 
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Dec. 1976, 20-7. [The article lists approximately 60 novels and furnishes brief plot 
summaries of each.] —W.R. 


828. Schlobin, Roger C., and Marshail B. Tymn. The Year's Scholarship in Science 
Fiction & Fantasy: 1974, Extrap, 18:1, Dec. 1976, 73-96. [The bibliography contains 
General, Reference and Bibliography, Teaching and Visual Aids, and Author sections; 
each entry is annotated. The bibliography covers all American scholarship, selected 
British scholarship, and important criticism from major, established fanzines. It includes 
books, monographs, articles, Ph.D. dissertations, published M.A. theses, reprints of major 
criticism that have been out-of-print for a significant period, and scholarly or instructional 
visual media that is informative rather than simply illustrative.] —W.R. 


Poetry 
829, Levarie, Janet. Renaissance Anacreontics, CL, 25:3, Sum. 1973, 221-39. Renaissance 
Anacreontics, light verses often extolling the simple pleasures of loving and drinking, are 
opposed to the activities in heroic poems *by poets who wrote both." 'These poets (Ron- 
sard, Chiabrera, Spenser, Herrick, and Cowley) directly imitated Anacreon's poems and 
created their own "Cupid Narratives" and odes on small creatures. Тһе English poets 
stress morality and encourage moderation in a particular situation rather than its "dra- 
matic or emotional potential.” Although pastoral values and the idyllic life are victorious 
over “martial heroism” in such verse, all the poets recognize the “ultimate unsuccess" 
of their endeavor, for the pleasures, as Cupid's arrows imply, contain an “element of 
destructiveness," and "the final word belongs to death." —W.IS. 


Humor and Satire 


830. Galligan, Edward L. The Usefulnes of Arthur Koestler’s Theory of Jokes, SAQ, 
75:2, Sp. 1976, 145-60. Koestler in Act of Creation (Macmillan, 1964) develops a 
theory of Jaughter and joking that illuminates humor and comedy for the literary critic. 
Koestler sees laughter as a reflex, a way to release tensions, A joke brings a sudden 
change in perception so that we “bisociate two apparently dissimilar matrices of thought.” 
The listener’s emotional set determines the response to a joke; jokes require exercise of 
rational faculties and yet affirm apparently irrational orders; most jokes are variations on 
traditional themes; and no joke is universally funny. Koestler’s theory offers helpful 
speculations on the relationship between jokes, humor, and comedy. —R.DJ. 


Myth 
831. Levi-Strauss, Claude. How Myths Die, NLH, 5:2, Win. 1974, 269-81. To track 
down a single myth in all its transformations—in this case, a myth that a number of 
Indian tribes in the Pacific Northwest share the essential elements of—-is to show that 
myth may become either history or literature. There is "an evident organic connection 
between mythology, legendary tradition, and what must certainly be called politics." 
—K.D.H. 


Autobiography 
832. Howarth, William L. Some Principles of Autobiography, NLH, 5:2, Win. 1974, 
363-81. An autobiography is a self-portrait. The paradoxical materials of vision, 
memory, and interpretation shape its conventions. The main character is a double per- 
sona, the style is directly meaningful, and the theme is both representative and personal, 
factors that vary with the autobiographical motive. Dramatic principles result in a sense 
of spontaneity rather than development, a balance between self and society. Continuing 
and tentative self-study is the effect of autobiography as it is of poetry. —RK.D.H. 


Travel Literature 


833. Day, Martin S. Travel Literature and the Journey Theme, ForumH, 12:2, Sum.- 
Fall 1974, 37-47. Although critics have considered travel literature not quite art, authors 
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and readers find it appealing. Probably the low critical estimate results from travel 
literature's kinship with the Baedeker type of writing, the "Believe It or Not" tale, and 
the intent of many travel writers to prove their own culture superior. Today the travel 
motif is shaping much belletristic literature. Writers use four approaches to the journey- 
of-life theme: (1) the marvels of the journey; (2) the pilgrimage motif; (3) the pragmatic 
progress; and (4) travel for cultural polish. Travel accounts take five directions: land, 
sea, descent to underworld (submarine), ascent to mountains, and flying (space travel). 
Explorers of the past were intrigued by the flora and fauna of other lands, but repelled 
by the people. Space people may experience a similar problem. —E.L.S. 


BRITAIN 


V. MEDIEVAL. Old English 


DANIEL 


834. Lucas, Peter J. DANIEL 276, N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 1976, 390-1. Emendation of 
deawdrias to deawdryre eliminates photological problems and clarifies the sense. The 
emended passage says that in summertime the dew falls and is borne about by the wind. 

—].S.P. 


Exodus 
835. Herman, John P. The Selection of Warriors in the Old English EXODUS, Lines 
233-240A, ELN, 14:1, Sept. 1976, 1-5. The poem emphasizes the allegorical level of 
battle as spiritual warfare; thus the “ “аһ feond' " may be understood as “Satan” as well 
as the Egyptian enemy, and the “ 'bealubenn' " as both “mortal sin" and “deadly wound.” 
Medieval commentaries on Numbers 1:3 on the spiritual significance of the selecting 
of warriors support an allegorical reading. —E.K.Y. 


Middle English 


Chaucer 


836. Weiher, Carol. Chaucer's and Gower's Stories of Lucretia and Virginia, ELN, 14:1, 
Sept. 1976, 7-9. In Confessio Amantis, Book 7, Gower emphasizes the consequences of 
lechery in a ruler. Chaucer’s Physician’s Tale and the story of Lucretia in the Legend of 
Good Women emphasize women's chastity over men's lechery. Both writers follow or 
adapt their sources to suit their individual purposes. Gower follows Livy (History of 
Rome) Chaucer adapts; Chaucer follows Ovid (Fasti, Gower alters. Yet they tell 
similar stories for a single purpose. —E.K.Y. 


837. Ludlum, Charles D. Heavenly Word-Play іп Chaucers COMPLAINT TO HIS 
PURSE, N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 1976, 391-2. Chaucer's language in this poem transcends 
the material and courtly levels (though they are present) to reach the heavenly, starting 
at 1. 12, where it resembles passages in his other poems (the ABC especially) that ad- 
dress the Virgin or God. Two unnoticed puns also occur: 1. 13, “comfort” and “com- 
pany" (spiritual vs. carnal consolation) and elsewhere, "tresorere," possibly a nonce-word, 
playing on "hairdresser" as a homophone. Scholars have noticed a pun involving "shave" 
in 1. 14. —J.S.P. 


838. Tisdale, Charles Р. К. THE HOUSE OF FAME: Virgilian Reason and Boethian 
Wisdom, CL, 25:3, Sum. 1973, 247-61. Identifying with Aeneas’s moral and psychologi- 
cal predicament in his involvement with Dido, Chaucer’s narrator-dreamer is jolted, as 
is Virgil’s hero, into a “higher sense of duty” by Jove’s eagle, which is both a messenger 
of the gods and the Boethian bird of philosophy. In his conflict between “ephemeral 
desire and transcendent duty,” Aeneas is for Chaucer the prototypal medieval human be- 
ing, who must build a life that conforms to God’s will. Chaucer’s presentation of Fame 
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extends the Virgilian scene by reminding the narrator of the "ultimate end of all worldly 
“preoccupations” in contrast to the higher plane of Boethian philosophy. The “blend of 
Virgilian reason and Boethian wisdom" is in the medieval tradition in which non-Christian 
materials are assimilated with the Christian. —W.J.S. 


839. Bie, Wendy A. Dramatic Chronology in TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, ELN, 14:1, 
Sept. 1976, 9-13. Тһе poem's time references are ambiguous. Chaucer emphasizes only 
à few days of the story's three-year span. Distinguishing between "historical" and "dra- 
matic" chronology reveals the proportion and importance of certain episodes, particularly 
the confession, consummation and farewell scenes. Chaucer is not interested in temporal 
events but in people and their emotional relationships. —Е.К.Ү. 


John Gower 
СЕ: Item 836. 


Thomas Hoccleve 
840. Green, Richard Firth. Three Fifteenth-Century Notes, ELN, 14:1, Sept. 1976, 14-7. 
А reference to Hoccleve in Robert Rolleston's accounts confirms 1426 as the year he 
died, gives Richard Prior as Hoccleve's successor, and implies that Hoccleve remained 
clerk of the Privy Seal until he died. The identification of "Controller Brice" narrows 
the possible dates for performance of John Lydgate's Mumming at Hertford to 1426 and 
27. An indenture between John Shirley and his landlord shows he had lived at Alder- 
gate for six years before 1444; his seal indicates he may indeed have gone to the Holy 
Land and also that he may have come from Western England. —EK.Y. 


William Langland 
Cf.: Items 844 and 845. 


John Lydgate and John Shirley 
СЕ: Item 840. 


DAME SIRITH 


841. Kreisler, Nicolai Von. Satire in DAME SIRITH AND THE WEEPING BITCH, 
Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 379-92. A close analysis indicates a basic moral intent in 
the poem (1278) and shows that the poet, in ridiculing the conventional targets of his day 
(women and the clergy especially), is a skilled and imaginative artist. Though one of 
the poem’s intents is entertainment, as do all good fabliaux, it also points to a didactic 
moral. The poem reminds us of our inherent frailties and weaknesses despite our loftiest 
moral stance. —J.M.R. 


i THE DEATH OF MARY 
842. Hanks, Dorrel T., Jr, New Sources for York Play XLV, THE DEATH OF 
MARY: LEGENDA AUREA and Vincent'S SPECULUM HISTORIALE, ELN, 14:1, 
Sept. 1976, 5-7. The play probably derives from Jacobus Че Varagine’s widely-known 
Legenda Aurea and Vincent of Beauvais's Speculum Historiale rather than the Indian 
Transitus А and В Mss in Apocalypses Apocryphae, which do not provide the only 
parallels to the dramatic events. Three parallels appear only in Legenda Aurea, and one 
appears in both Speculum Historiale and Transitus B. —E.K.Y. 


MANKIND 
843. Conley, John. *Reson" in MANKIND, 173, N&Q, 23:10, Oct. 1976, 447-8. 
That this word is synonymous with “account”. or “reckoning” is shown in the next 
quatrain, as O.E.D. recognizes. Earl Rivers’s: translation of Gerard von der Vlyder- 
hoven's Cordiale provides another example. Matthew 12:36 is the source for Mercy's 
warning against idle words. : | —]J.S.P. 
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PIERS PLOWMAN 


844. Covella, Francis D. Grammatical Evidence of Multiple Authorship in PIERS 
PLOWMAN, Lang&S, 9:1, Win. 1976, 3-16. Comparing the grammatical characteristics 
of the second half-lines in the A-, B-, and C-texts (Skeat's Parallel Text edition) statisti- 
cally provides substantial evidence that three people wrote Piers Plowman. Selecting as a 
corpus the lines unique to each text objectifies the analysis of grammatical structures, 
e.g., distribution of grammatical patterns, frequency of initial parts of speech, verbal 
repetition (as a characteristic of the C-text), which are based on 17 major classes of 
grammatical order (cf. Appendix). Variations in the three texts conclusively indicate 
three specific idiolects attributable only to three individual styles rather than a single 
author's stylistic development. —A.H. 


845. Stanley, E. С. The B Version of PIERS PLOWMAN: A New Edition, N&Q, 23:10, 
Oct. 1976, 435-47. [This article is essentially a review-essay and critique of George 
Kane's and E. Talbot Donaldson's “masterly edition" of Piers Plowman (Athlone Press, 
1975).] —J.S.P. 


SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 
846. Dendinger, Lloyd N. The Dynamic Stractural Balance of SIR GAWAIN AND 
THE GREEN KNIGHT, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 367-78. D. J. B. Randall’s sche- 
matic demonstration of this work’s structure (A Note on Structure in Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, Modern Language Notes 72, Mar, 1957, 161-3) makes clear the im- 
portant interrelationship between the hunting and the temptation plots. These contra- 
puntal plots state the central structure and theme presenting a balanced unity without 
distracting artificiality. The balance must be viewed as a dramatic and dynamic part 
of the whole that defies simple dissection with mechanical diagrams. —J.M.R. 


847. Lester, С. A. Gawain’s Fault in Terms of Contemporary Law of Arms, N&Q, 23:9, 
Sept. 1976, 392-3. An ordinance of Thomas Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester and Con- 
stable of England under Richard II, specifically provides that knightly combatants swear 
that they have not concealed any weapon or charm on themselves by which they hope to 
win victory, but that they rely on God and their own skill. By concealing the magic 
girdle, Gawain violates the ordinance; by trusting in a material object, he commits the 
sin of covetousness. [The ordinance, translated from the French, is reproduced.] 
—J.S.P. 


Drama 
848. Pollack, Rhoda-Gale. Angelic Imagery in the English Mystery Cycles, TN, 29:3, 
1975, 124-39. M. D. Anderson (The Medieval Carver, 1935; and Drama and Imagery in 
English Medieval Churches, 1963, both Cambridge) is one scholar who does not treat 
angelic imagery in the English mystery cycles superficially. She shows how we may 
perceive the medieval vision of angels when she mentions the nine orders of angels. Тһе 
angels were unique creations fashioned from the myriad images that the church instilled 
in medieval minds. The various angelic liknesses apparently stressed individual character- 
istics necessary for identifying the angelic orders. These richly conceived and costumed 
figures were among the most imaginative concepts portrayed in medieval English drama. 
—M.D.P. 
Anglo-Latin 
Felix 
849. Hill, Thomas D. Drawing the Demon’s Sting: А Note on a Traditional Motif in 
Felix’s VITA SANCTI GUTHLACI, N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 1976, 388-90. The two demons 
who find their power against Guthlac gone after he has resisted them derive from Origen's 
exegesis on the Book of Joshua, which claims that resistance to demonic temptation by 
holy people defeats demons in their war against not only the resisters but other Christians. 
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The idea, found also in Jacobus de Varagine's Legend Aurea and Peter Lombard's 
Sententiae, is reflected in the OE Juliana, though modified, for Juliana's demon still is 
able to tempt others after she resists it. M —J.SP. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 
John Bale 


850. Fairfield, Leslie Р. THE VOCACYON OF JOHAN BALE and Early English 
Autobiography, RenQ, 24:3, Aut. 1971, 327-40. Autobiography was uncommon in the 
Middle Ages, and Bale’s study of one year (1552-3) in his life is not autobiography in 
the accepted sense. Yet it offers an interesting insight into self-portraiture since Bale 
refashioned medieval hagiographical and homiletic traditions in depicting his life and 
experiences. His aim was not to study his life for its own sake, but to demonstrate a 
moral and theological truth—-God would deliver the faithful servant in the end. —A.C.H. 


Robert Burton 
851. Renaker, David. Robert Burton and Ramist Method, RenQ, 24:2, Sum. 1971, 
210-20. A glance at the books Burton bequeathed to the Bodleian and Christ Church 
College libraries reveals his strong interest in Peter Ramus’s works and school. Burton 
concentrated on Ramus’s use of place-logic instead of the Aristotelian practice of sorting 
ideas into groups. He uses the synoptic charts characteristic of Ramism to suggest that 
every part of the ensuing discourse is related to the other parts. However, Burton was 
free to ignore logic and turn Ramism around so that the digressiveness and inconsistency : 
Ramus attacked became aspects of his style and method. —A.C.H. 


Samuel Daniel 
852. Clark, Ira. Samuel Daniels COMPLAINT OF ROSAMOND, RenQ, 23:2, Sum. 
1970, 152-62. The moral allegorization of the Io myth is the poem’s structural center. 
Critics generally overlook the meaning of the picture on the casket; it retells the Io myth 
in terms of English history—lustful prostitution results in self-metamorphosis into a beast, 
despite assurances that a god or king can make his own morality and absolve any sin. 
--А.С.Н. 


John Donne 
853. Goldberg, Jonathan. The Understanding of Sickness in Donne's DEVOTIONS, 
RenQ. 24:4, Win. 1971, 507-17. Viewed in the context of devotional literature, Donne's 
Devotions demands from the reader and writer an impersonality, à universality of self 
in which they share similar needs by identifying themselves as fallen. Although circum- 
scribed by the genre, Donne explores the commonplaces central to his understanding of the 
meaning of his illness. Donne does not suppress individuality, but he merges the idio- 
syncratic and the universal so that universal truths are grounded in his religion and its 
orthodox paradoxes. Б —А.С.Н. 


854. Pitts, Arthur W., Jr. Proverb as Testimony іп Donne's Style, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 
1970, 43-55. In his English lyric Donne is in opposition to the courtly style. In his plain 
style he uses the folk proverb as a kind of universal witness in logical argumentation. 
Donne's use of proverbs needs to be studied especially for its effect on his conversational 
ease and unadorned diction. —G.R.G. 


Michael Drayton 
855. West, Michael D. Drayton's TO THE VIRGINIAN VOYAGE: From Heroic Pas- 
toral to Mock-Heroic, RenQ, 24:4, Win. 1971, 501-6. Drayton's thought was haunted 
both by the Elizabethan's idyllic pastoral world and the Renaissance's admiration for the 
epic's martial glories. In To the Virginian Voyage he tries to combine pastoralism and 
heroism, but heroic values and the idea of a golden-age paradise conflict. Waller ex- 
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ploits this conflict better in his mock-heroic Battle of the Summer Islands, and Marwell 
manipulates or avoids it in Upon Appleton House and Bermudas. —A.C.H. 


Gabriel Harvey 
856. Stern, Virginia F. The “Bibliotheca” of Gabriel Harvey, RenQ, 25:1, Sp. 1972, 
1-62. Though Harvey was ridiculed because he was intellectually intense and disdained 
his middle-class background, his private library shows that he had an encyclopedic range 
of interests. Books were for him a way to make knowledge accessible; in his annotations 
and famous marginalia he attempted to condense long passages, and his holdings show 
that he was preparing himself for status and a political career that he was never to 
have. Although his training was oriented toward developing rhetorical skills, his interests 
also extended to classical drama and magic. The only areas that did not interest him 
were music and the fine arts. [A catalogue of Harvey’s library follows.] —QG.R.G. 


George Herbert 


857. Harnack, H. Andrew. George Herberts AARON: The Aesthetics of Shaped 
Typology, ELN, 14:1, Sept. 1976, 25-32. Aaron is structurally analogous to interpreting 
the priesthood typologically, moving from the Old Testament priest to Christ at the center 
and forward to the poor priest-poet. Sound patterns, metrical repetitions, the five rhyme 
words, and stanza forms complement the poem's theme. Тһе formal quantities of 5, 25, 
and 12 symbolize the history of Christian priesthood. Herbert transforms the austere 
tone reflecting the humble priest into a "work of quiet beauty." —E.K.Y. 


858. James, Max H. The Child Image and Attitude in the Poetry of George Herbert, 
Ch&L, 26:1, Fall 1976 9-19. Herbert uses the child image throughout The Temple, 
most notably in Holy Baptisme, П. Examination of this image “illuminates both the child- 


like characteristics of his poetry and his . . . spiritual struggle to maintain" a childlike 

attitude while giving us "an increased aesthetic response" so that, finally, we join Herbert 

in equating childhood with health. —J.S.P. 
Ben Jonson 


859. Pebworth, Ted-Larry. Jonson’s TIMBER and the Essay Tradition, Mon/ LSUSHS, 
19, 1970, 115-26. Because Timber is so fragmented and unorganized, assessing it is 
difficult, particularly as to genre. The essay-like passages, however, should be considered 
as set-pieces; and because they are formally arranged, we can place Jonson in the essay 
tradition. During the 1620's and 30's, Montaigne stimulated British authors to develop 
à free, personal conversational, and Stoic essay form. If the history of the 17th-century 
English essay chronicles a deviation from and return to Montaigne as a model, Jonson 
in his personal references, his illustrations by axioms, and his conversational tone en- 
capsulates that movement in Timber. : —G.R.G. 


860. Fizdale, Tay. Jonson's VOLPONE and the ‘Real’ Antinous, RenQ, 26:4, Win. 
1973, 454-9. Jonson’s allusion (III.vii.162) is more likely to Homer than to Antinous of 
Bithynia though he may have intended a reference to both. Тһе epic parallels serve as 
a satiric device in keeping with the play's dedication to the universities. Jonson broadens 
the play's scope in that Volpone is repeating the actions of Antinous in the Odyssey. 
—A.C.H. 
Richard Lovelace 
861. Clayton, Thomas. Lovelace’s CUPID FAR GONE, 28-30, Expl, 33:4, Dec. 1974, 
Item 32. In this mythopoetical “jeu d'esprit," Cupid runs amuck, ending his un-Senecan 
ramble in a comically half-demonic, perhaps playfully blasphemous, as well as classical- 
Herculean harrowing of hell—hence the double sense of the title. The overall "drift" 
and most of the points are clear, but the sense in 11. 28-30 is confused, perhaps because 
the author slipped; the publishers of Lucasta: Posthume Poems (1659) interfered with the 
text; or Dudley Posthumous Lovelace, the poet's brother, who arranged for publishing the 
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book, made a change. “‘Argos’” should certainly be “Argo,” the ship the Argonauts 
used in their quest for the Golden Fleece and the counterpart of Charon's ferry-boat. 
--Р.ЕН. 


Christopher Marlowe 
862. Brown, William J. Marlowe's Debasement of Bajazet: Foxe’s ACTES AND MON- 
UMENTS and TAMBURLAINE, Part I, RenQ, 24:1, Sp. 1971, 38-48. Marlowe debases 
Bajazet more radically than any of his known sources. Foxe's account of Bajazet as a 
tyrant and his defeat and suffering as retribution for persecuting the Christians is another 
possible source. As does Marlowe, Foxe emphasizes Tamberlaine as scourge in opposition 
to Bajazet. In addition, certain phrases—"footstool" and "attire"—in Foxe suggest an 
affinity with the play. —A.C.H. 


John Marston 


863. Andrews, Michael C. JACK DRUM'S ENTERTAINMENT as Burlesque, RenQ, 
24:2, Sum. 1971, 226-31. Marston's play is indebted to the first part of Sidney's tale 
of Argalus and Parthenia (Arcadia, Bk. ID, which was also used in The Trial of Chivalry. 
The play should be read in the context of the War of the Theaters: it burlesques the 
public theater's crudities and is specifically directed against The Trial of Chivalry.—A.C.H. 


Andrew Marvell 


864. Hinnant, Charles H. Marvell's Gallery of Art, RenQ, 24:1, Sp. 1971, 26-37. Mar- 
vell adapted pictorial tradition to English amatory poetry by arranging the paintings in 
his Gallery in a sequence in which opposites are reconciled in the shepherdess figure. 
Because he drew from various sources, no one painting was his source. The Gallery trans- 
forms the analogy between the arts, the pictorial supplying details unavailable to English 
amatory verse. —A.C.H. 


John Milton 
865. Gleason, Moriece. What Surmounts the Reach of Human Sense, Mon/LSUSHS, 
19, 1970, 135-43. When Raphael delineates the past disobedience among Heavenly in- 
habitants in Paradise Lost, Book V, Milton seems to deviate from his characteristic grand 
style, speaking in stricter, purer, more concrete terms, using a different language governed 
by his particular intent as well as by his subject matter. These concerns are apparent 
earlier in the character Mammon and in the great parallel council scenes in Heaven and 
Hell; Milton is trying to use the corporal to translate the spiritual. —G.R.G. 


866. Huckabay, Calvin. The Beneficent God of PARADISE LOST, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 
1970, 144-57. Most critics are more willing to elevate Satan as the poem's hero than 
to discuss God as a believable acceptable character. William Empson (Milton’s God, 1961; 
revd., 1965) for example, finds Milton's God "embarrassing" and "very wicked," a proto- 
tvpal Stalin. The poem's structure, however, is the key to a valid approach; for the poem 
is one of thesis and antithesis. Scenes involving Satan are always followed by scenes in- 
volving God. Imagistically, Miltonic light supersedes Miltonic darkness, portraying God 
as epitomizing love and goodness. Milton's God is an anthropomorphic, an active, and 
a providential overseer of the universe. i —G.R.G. 


867. Sasek, Lawrence А. Milton's Criticism of Greek Literature in PARADISE RE- 
GAIN'D, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 158-65. That Christ rejects classical literature in 
Paradise Regain'd (IV.331-52), a body of writing Milton used in Paradise Lost, continues 
to be a problem for critics. In its dramatic context, however, Christ's statement is con- 
sistent with Milton's more general feeling about the historical priority of Hebrew writing. 
Christ's condemnation reflects his pristinely pure taste. Тһе words of Christ, the perfect 
man and second Adam, are not those of Milton, the 17th-century artist. —G.R.G. 


868. Emerson, Everett H. A Note on Milton's Early Puritanism, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 
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1970, 127-34. Milton's Puritanism in the early 1640's was not restricted to religion and 
morals. In addition to attacking the episcopacy, the church courts and systems of disci- 
pline, and the bishops' ethics, he attacked social and economic abuse even in the anti- 
prelatical tracts of 1641-2. For Milton and for other Puritans the evil episcopacy was 
a good starting-point for badly needed reform of church and state. Milton sought a 
utopian realm, not yet the escape characteristic of the alienated Milton after 1642. 
—G.R.G. 


Cf.: Item 944. 


John Minsheu 


869. Schafer, Jürgen. John Minsheu: Scholar or Charlatan?, RenQ, 26:1, Sp. 1973, 23- 
35. Minsheu's (Ductor іп Linguas, 1617) importance as a disseminator of linguistic lore 
and as an influence on later works cannot be doubted. But scholars have praised him for 
the wrong reasons, and have not recognized his true worth as a teacher of languages. He 
is not a great etymologist or a distinguished antiquarian. He was basically practical and 
didactic, a compiler rather than a scholar. —A.C.H. 


Thomas More 


870. Nagel, Alan F. Lies and the Limitable Inane: Contradiction in Mores UTOPIA, 
RenQ, 26:2, Sum. 1973, 173-80. Although Plato’s Republic is the model, More’s work 
points in a different direction, accepting the basic irony about imaginative, fictional 
language and the problem of imitation. The “no place” of Utopia is closely related to 
England, whereas the text itself depends on it being impossible to identify the place. Be- 
cause Utopia reflects England negatively and is pure fantasy, the story must be taken as 
an objective falsehood, a case for active participation of disbelief. —A.C.H. 


Shakespeare 


871. Stensgaard, Richard К. ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL and the Galenico- 
Paracelsian Controversy, RenQ, 25:2, Sum. 1972, 173-88. Though critical opinion has 
centered on literary modes and standards for interpreting Als W., the play's meaning 
hinges on contemporary medical matters. That we are repeatedly drawn to doctors, 
medicine, and disease suggests a topical, rather than literary, context for the drama. In- 
deed, the debate between the Galenist and Paracelsian authorities about plaque-like 
diseases has some bearing on the king's "fistula," an abscess or sore not unlike that caused 
by the plague. Shakespeare uses diseases and cures to suggest a connection between 
Helena and the Paracelsian chemists. —G.R.G. 


872. Ray, Robert H. The “Ribaudred Nagge" of ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
ПІ.х.10: A Suggested Emendation, ELN, 14:1, Sept. 1976, 21-5. The word “ ‘ribaudred’ " 
is not recorded elsewhere in English and should be emended to separate “ribaud” from 
“red.” Spacing errors in the play’s typesetting are not unusual. Shakespeare’s typical 
techniques support the metaphorical implications of Cleopatra as a red plague token as 
well as a horse. In the play’s major source, The Life of Marcus Antonius, Plutarch also 
uses pestilence and animalism images in describing Antony’s and Cleopatra’s love relation- 
ship. —E.K.Y. 


873. Weixlmann, Joseph. Some Key Presentational Images іп Shakespeare's CORIO- 
LANUS, ForumH, 12:2, Sum.-Fall 1974, 9-13. Two unifying pivotal images that occur 
throughout Cor. are blood-smeared men and people passing through gates. These con- 
trapuntal, visual images reflect the protagonist's victorv over the Volces and his ultimate 
death at their hands. Blood is significant; modern producers err in overlooking the stage 
directions for the original Globe production. Such presentational images color the audi- 
ence's understanding of the basic irony in this drama. Тһе blood with which Coriolanus's 
body is smeared in the closing scene puts the final dimension on the victor-victim irony 
that permeates the play. f —E.L.S. 
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874. Coursen, H. R. HAMLET AND THE PIRATES Reconsidered, ELN, 14:1, Sept. 
1976, 20.. Martin Stevens's speculative argument (Shakespeare Quarterly, 26:3, Sum. 1975, 
278-84) that Hamlet had prearranged the pirates' attack is unconvincing. The text im- 
plies only that Hamlet bargained with the pirates after capture. —E.K.Y. 


875. Gourlay, Patricia S. Guilty Creatures Sitting at a Play: A Note on HAMLET, Act 
П, Scene 2, RenQ, 24:2, Sum. 1971, 221-5. Shakespeare developed Plutarch's anecdote 
in Life of Pelopidas about Alexander weeping and leaving a performance of Euripides's 
Treades into a statement about the power of illusion. Whereas Plutarch told the story 
to illustrate Alexander's character, and Sidney used it in Apologie for Poetrie to illustrate 
the moral power of poetry, Shakespeare develops the dramatic metaphor of the spectators 
turning into actors and actors into spectators while maintaining the convention of the 
guilty spectator at the play. —AÀ.C.H. 


876. Triger, Claus. Hamlet—Julien Sorel—Grigori Melechow, WeiB, 22:7, July 1976, 
44-55. Applying Marx's theory that three historic phases occur in the development of 
individuality shows that all three characters remain in the anteroom of "free individual- 
ity.” They fight for freedom but they come to the limits of their reality and thus to a 
tragic end. Hamlet, standing at the beginning of change from a feudal to a bourgeois- 
capitalist society, knows that he can no longer observe feudal rules, but he does not yet 
know how to act. Stendahl’s Julien Sorel (Rouge et Noir [The Red and the Black]) can 
either conform to his circumstances and rise, or oppose them and fall. Melechow's odys- 
sey in a work by Solochow marks the beginning of a socialist society, but he cannot make 
up his mind which way to go. [No titles are given in the article, and authors' first names 
are omitted.] (In German) —]B.B. 


877. Velz, John W. Two Emblems in Brutus’ Orchard, RenQ, 25:3, Aut. 1972, 307-15. 
Brutus's first soliloquy and the dialogue among the conspirators about where the sun rises 
should be understood as emblems. Brutus's serpent metaphor (1Li.13-5) is an emblem for 
evil in fair disguise, based on the Genesis account, on Virgil's third eclogue, and on 
Whitney's Choice of Emblemes (1586). Casca's pointing to the sun with his sword 
(11.1.101-11) is a tableau vivant that looks back to the orthodox Renaissance equation of 
sun and king, an analogy explicitly mentioned elsewhere in the play. Both emblems ex- 
tend the irony of the scene, in which the characters are trying to justify Caesar’s murder. 

(^O—G.RG. 


878. Atwood, Norman R. Cordelia and Kent: Their Fateful Choice of Style, Lang&S, 
9:1, Win. 1976, 42-54, Lear's and Cordelia's behavior in the opening and in later scenes 
is consistent. In accord with decorum and stylistic conventions at court, in addressing 
their royal father Goneril uses the middle and Regan the high style. For the rationalistic 
Cordelia there remains only the plain style, which in permitting a true and persuasive 
statement surpasses her sisters’ flattery in clarity. Yet this style is an offense against 
decorum at the state occasion, which demands “а more ornate, truth-obscuring style," 
and leads therefore to her exile, a fate that her defender, Kent, shares. for using the same 
inappropriate style. —A.H. 


879. Sillig, Edward. Another Meaning for “breech’d”: MACBETH ILiii.116, MSE, 4:3, 
Sp. 1974, 56. Тһе word “ 'breech'd' " refers to putting a child into adult clothes. This 
understanding of the word at this point introduces the meaning at the moment of murder. 
The daggers are put into adult clothes, thus the scene is linked to the play's prominent 
clothing metaphor. —B.S.W. 


880. Bennett, A. L. The Sources of Shakespeares MERRY WIVES, RenQ, 23:4, Win. 
1970, 429-33. Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister might be the principal source for the main 
plot in Wives because in both comedies a braggart soldier is ridiculed; the soldier loves 
a “citizen’s wife"; the soldier's motive is primarily money, not love; and the wife's motive 
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is revenge. Also the plays begin with a supper where the swaggering soldier is led to 
believe the lady loves him and end with forgiveness, another supper, and jests——A.C.H. 


881. Stafford, T. J. "Water," “Stone,” and “Willow Song”: An Imagistic Motif in 
OTHELLO, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 69-77. The irreconcilable difference between 
Othello and Desdemona lies in differences in character suggested by a group of images 
associated with the couple. References to ocean and finance unite in the first part of the 
play and are transformed into the water and stone motifs in the second half, at the end 
of which Desdemona’s “willow” song suggests the two lovers’ deeper dilemmas. —G.R.G. 


882. Rothschild, Herbert B., Jr. Language and Social Reality in RICHARD И, Mon/ 
LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 56-68. As early as R. H Shakespeare began to explore the nature of 
identity and the social order through language. Richard's language, Bolingbroke's silences, 
and Mowbray's harangues evoke in their ceremonial verbalism the problems of conceptual 
reality and personal understanding. —G.R.G. 


883. Toor, David. Shakespeare's ROMEO AND JULIET Il. iv. 38-40, 54-57, Expl, 33:4, 
Dec. 1974, Item 29. “ ‘Without his гое?” is most often interpreted as a play on Romeo's 
name: here comes the woeful lover who is constantly sighing “тео” (“mio”), hence he is 
without his *Ro." "Roe" now means female fish eggs, but the O.E.D. citation reads in 
part: “ “Нага roe, the spawn of a female fish; soft roe, the milt or sperm of a male fish.' " 
Mercutio who still thinks Romeo is in love with Rosaline, may be saying, here comes 
Romeo, empty of sperm after a night with Rosaline, like a dried-out herring. —P.F.H. 


884. Weaver, John J. W. The Other Twin: Sebastian's Relationship to Viola and the 
Theme of TWELFTH NIGHT, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 89-100. Viola has received due 
attention for her role in Twel, but Sebastian deserves greater analysis because the 
relationship between the twins, who restore order, unity, and sanity to Шупа, is com- 
plementary. Shakespeare's action patterns—from Sebastian’s entrance to his betrothal 
to Olivia—establish the significance of the twin's relationship. —G.R.G. 


885. Berthoff, Warner. *Our Means Will Make Us Means": Character and Virtue in 
HAMLET and ALUS WELL, NLH, 5:2, Win. 1974, 319-51. Virtue is "the vital pre- 
sence and force at the core of creaturely being." In Ham. Shakespeare expresses that 
force in the figurative matrix that images of sickness and homeopathic medicine and the 
impact of new forces on tormented bodies define. These lines intersect at and reinforce 
the catastrophe, when Hamlet's power is beyond question. In АЙ? W.; the lines of virtue 
are drawn from the knowledge of natural secrets and the power to cure or to resist cor- 
ruption. —K.D.H. 


886. Elton, W. R. Shakespeare Evangelized: Seven Types of Miscomprehension, ShN, 
26:4, Sept. 1976, 32, 36. “Christian interpretation” of Shakespeare’s plays is susceptible 
to distortion, emotional partisanship, special pleading, and disproportionate claims. “Ве- 
ducing the complexities of Renaissance thought including Reformation, skeptical, and 
pagan currents [М. W. Tillyard] evoked the Bard as a Dante manqué, a mouther of pious 
orthodoxies with the stage for a pulpit” (Elizabethan World Picture, 1943). Second, this 
evangelization suffers “from subjective wresting of texts.” Predisposition to find Christ- 
figures is a third distorting factor. A consequent fourth delusion is to dispatch characters 
to post-dramatic hell or heaven. Fifth is the notion that tragedy is comic—a kind of 
Divina Commedia for the theater. A sixth misconception alleges homiletic purposes. The 
seventh issue is the difficult problem of Renaissance dramatic allegorization. Greater 
caution is necessary in interpreting Shakespeare's religious profundities and levities. 
—G.A.C. 


887. Williams, Clyde У. А Glass of Wine, a “Dream of Eale”: Claudius, Cassio, and 
Shakespeare's Dramatic Art, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 78-88. In all but one of Shake- 
speare's plays, references to drinking are numerous: he consistently disapproves of ex- 
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cessive imbibing. His references, relating to plot and characterization, suggest a thematic 
and artistic continuity. Many of the problems of Claudius's character in Ham. and Cassio's 
in Oth. may be overcome by paying closer attention to how Shakespeare uses references 
to drinking. —G.R.G. 


Cf.: Items 2 and 1061. 
Philip Sidney 


888. Dana, Margaret E. Heroic and Pastoral: Sidneys ARCADIA As Masquerade, CL, 
25:4, Fall 1973, 308-20. Masquerade in this work is essential to illustrating the princes' 
courtesy and its author's concept of the work. Disguise allows the princes freedom to 
act in ways that their dignity might otherwise not have allowed them to and becomes a 
metaphor for love's "transforming power." Masquerade is also a metaphor for life's am- 
biguity in such a world and for the flexibility the heroes must maintain to cope with its 
confusion while holding firmly to principle. Furthermore, pastoral disguise allows Sidney 
to explore the possibilities of heroic narrative, particularly the earnestness of heroes aware 
that their situations are absurd, a freedom out of keeping with the tone of the heroic 
poem. —W J.S. 


889. Fabry, Frank J. Sidney's Verse Adaptations to Two Sixteenth-Century Italian Art 
Songs, RenQ, 23:3, Aut. 1970, 237-55. Sidney used at least two “villanelle’ (Non 
. credo già che piu infelice amante and No, no, giammai non Сапрегб) from the Ms col- 
lection of Italian “madrigali” and “уШапеПе” in the Winchester College Library as models 
for three of his CERTAIN SONNETS: CS 3 (The fire to see my wrongs for anger 
burneth), CS 4 (The Nightingale as soon as April bringeth), and CS 26 (No, no, no, no, I 
cannot hate my foe). [The Ms versions of the Italian songs are reproduced in the text.] 

—A.C.H. 


890. Osborn, James M. Sidney and Pietro Bizari, RenQ, 24:3, Aut. 1971, 344-54. A new 
letter from Bizari to Sidney plus reexamination of known documents does not materially 
change the view that Bizari was not particularly significant to Sidney or Languet except 
as an example of an ornate stylist whom they satirized in their correspondence.—A.C.H. 


Cf.: Item 863. 


John Skelton 
891. Winser, Leigh. Skelton’s MAGNYFYCENCE, RenQ, 23:1, Sp. 1970, 14-25. A 
reexamination suggests that Skelton conceived and perhaps composed this work be- 
fore 1504, during his first experience at the Tudor court, rather than in 1515-6. The 
play may be read as а cautionary tale directed toward Henry VII's heirs (Prince Magny- 


fycence could be Prince Arthur or Prince Henry), or it may allude to counterfeit heirs. 
—A.C.H. 


Edmund Spenser 
892. Bennett, Josephine Waters. Spenser’s AMORETTI LXII and the Date of the New 
Year, RenQ, 26:4, Win. 1973, 433-6. Alexander Dunlop claims that the 47 sonnets from 
XXII through LXVIII correspond to the Lenten season іп 1594 (The Unity of Spencers 
AMORETTI in Silent Poetry, ed., Alastair Fowler, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1970). 
Actually, changing Jan. 1 to Mar. 25 (LXII) will not do, since the time span is a year 
and a half beginning at New Year's. А Lenten sequence is not long enough. --А.С.Н. 


893. Brinkley, Robert A. Spenser's Gardens of Adonis: the Nature of Infinity, MSE, 4:4, 
Aut. 1974, 3-16. The Faerie Queene constantly draws analogues between the real and 
poetic worlds, developing them ironically and insisting on "poesie" as a separate world. 
The symbolic detail of the garden constantly shifts meanings, which forces readers to . 
become part of the poem, and its rhythm becomes their own. —B.S.W. 
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894. НоПегал, James V. A View of Comedy in THE FAERIE QUEENE, Моп/ 
LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 101-14. Perplexed by Spenser's idealism, Neoplatonism, and Puritan 
background, the reader must approach Spenser's humor inductively, examining the work 
for its mockery, ridicule, laughter, and irony. The episode at Castle Joyeous is, for 
example, a subtle, comic retelling of the Venus and Adonis myth depicted on Malecasta's 
tapestries. One needs to know, therefore, how Spenser handles myth and convention as 
elements of his humor. —G.R.G. 


895. West, Michael. Spenser, Everard Digby, and the Renaissance Art of Swimming, 
RenQ, 26:1, Sp. 1973, 11-22. Digby's De Arte Natandi (1587) influenced Spenser in his 
attempt to fashion a gentleman in virtuous discipline.- In treating Artegall's and Pollente's 
combat sympathetically in The Faerie Queene (Book V), he rejects the contemporary view 
of swimming as an eccentric art. Spenser's praising swimming might also be scen as a 
genteel promotion of a fellow author's manual. —A.C.H. 


Cyril Tourneur 

896. Wigler, Stephen. “ ‘Tis Well He Died: He Was a Witch’”: A Note on THE RE- 
VENGER'S TRAGEDY, V.iii.117, ELN, 14:1, Sept. 1976, 17-20. Tourneur may intend 
to portray Vindice ironically as a witch, resonating from his calling Piato a witch. The 
author's contemporaries believed witches were seduced into Satan's service through their 
obsession with revenge, the most dangerous being those who self-righteously saw them- 
selves as Lucifer's enemies. Vindice's intense hatred suggests his potential for witchcraft. 

—E.K.Y. 


Nicholas Udall 
Cf.: Item 880. 


Henry Vaughan 
897. Brooks, Cleanth. Henry Vaughan: Quietism and Mysticism, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 
1970, 3-26. Тһе second edition of Silex Scintillans (1655) is a rearguard of metaphysical 
verse. Neoclassical poetry was already on the horizon. One may understand from such 
poems as Man, Quickness, and The Retreat the sense of reality in spiritual experience 
that is the special glory of the English church. —G.R.G. 


898. Simmonds, James D. Vaughan's Love Poetry, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 27-42. 
Vaughan's love poetry falls into two sequences. The *Amoret poems" record the growth 
of mutual love that is consummated by marriage; the “Etesia” poems detail the torments 
of an unrequited passion. Vaughan's concerns in the first sequence are more Spenserian 
and in the second more Petrarchan. Though the Amoret poems are more often antholo- 
gized and read, the Etesia poems are occasionally more successful and foreshadow many 
of Vaughan’s later concerns with religious imagery. —G.R.G. 


John Webster 
899. Moore, Don О. THE DUCHESS OF MALFI by John Webster and В. H. Horne, 
Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 166-73. Home’s adaptation of Webster's play for Samuel 
Phelps's revival at Sadler's Wells in 1850 occasions some question about which man 
is responsible for the play’s success in the late 19th century. Compared to Webster’s 
original, Horne's revisions show sentimentality rather than sting and rich costuming rather 
than profound characterization. —G.R.G. 


Drama 
900. Barker, Kathleen M. D. An Early Seventeenth Century Provincial Playhouse, TN, 
29:2, 1975, 81-4. In English Dramatic Companies (Constable, 1910, App. С. Vol. ID, J. 
Tucker Murray lists visits by acting troupes recorded in the Bristol Treasurer’s Accounts 
from 1533 to 1635. Usually these troupes are noted as “playinge in the Guildhall,” but 
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this annotation stops after December 1599, which may be partially explained by the 
existence some time after 1598 and until 1619 of a privately-owned playhouse on Wine 
Street. —M.D.P. 


901. Carson, Neil. The Elizabethan Soliloquy—Director Address or Monologue?, TN, 
30:1, 1976, 12-7. A study of Heywood's plays suggests tentative conclusions about how 
soliloquies and asides were delivered in the Elizabethan popular theater. The first is that 
at least опе dramatist went to considerable trouble to disguise or eliminate direct com- 
munication between the actor and the audience. The second is that handling soliloquies 
and asides realistically may have been more widespread than the ambiguities in many sur- 
viving texts have led us to believe. This second conclusion may be important for modern 
Elizabethan productions. Drama in the 20th century has generally moved away from 
naturalism ‘toward various forms of theatricalism and stylization. Renaissance drama 
matured when the aesthetic tendency was in the opposite direction. —M.D.P. 


902. Hosley, Richard. The Second Globe, TN, 29:3, 1975, 140-5. In Shakespeare's 
Second Globe: Тһе Missing Monument (Oxford U., 1973) C. Walter Hodges proposes 
the theory that the Second Globe's massive twin-gabled superstructure was part of a 
gigantic roof-truss springing from the base of the playhouse frame and spanning the 67- 
foot width of the yard without posts. He interprets the facade constituted by the super- 
structure's two visible gables as a sort of weather-screen behind which was only a hollow 
vaulted space. However, such an arrangement could not have accommodated a direct 
drop to the stage for suspension-gear. —M.D.P. 


903. Morrissey, L. J. Theatrical Records of the London Guilds 1655-1708, TN, 29:3, 
1975, 99-113. By 1703 public processions in London had lost their tenuous connection 
with the theater. These civic readings grew up in the medieval City and attracted im- 
portant Elizabethan and Jacobean playwrights including Ben Johnson, Middleton, Dekker, 
and Heywood. The procession died as a written theatrical form when there was nothing 
in it for either the Guild or the poet. —M.D.P. 


904, Star, L. R. The Middle of the Yard: A Second Inner Stage?, TN, 30:1, 1976, 5-9. 
So little concrete evidence about Elizabethan staging exists that scholars frequently use 
questionable evidence, and often general laws are extracted from particular staging in- 
stances. The "middle of the yard" theory rests on one such instance of using the partic- 
ular to draw a conclusion about the general nature of the Elizabethan stage. Scolars 
should apply this concept with great caution; currently they use it with little discrimin- 


ation. —M.D.P. 
Poetry 
Cf.: Item 829, 
УП. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
` Jane Austen 


905. Smith, Muriel. Lord St. Ives, N&Q, 23:10, Oct. 1976, 452-3. Although Austen 
gave the character St, Ives in Persuasion the parentage of Lord Nelson, St. Ives seems to 
have been based on Sir Edward Pellew, Lord Exmouth. Perhaps Sir Walter Elliott’s con- 
tempt for St. Ives because of his low birth is meant for both Exmouth and Nelson. 
—]1.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 823. 


William Congreve 
Cf.: Item 922. 


William Cowper 
Cf.: Item 939. 
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William Davenant 
Cf.: Items 923 and 924. 


John Dryden 


906. Banks, Landrum, Dryden’s Baroque Drama, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 188-200. 
Dryden should be viewed not as the precursor of Pope and Johnson but rather as the 
culmination in his heroic drama of later Jacobean drama. Dryden attempted to fuse epic 
and dramatic poetry but fused many divergent genres and traditions. Because he borrowed 
from the classical epic, the romance, the Renaissance romance-epic, the metaphysicals, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, emblem books, and perhaps from Corneille and other French 
playwrights, his concept of the hero is not neoclassical, and his effect on the audience at 
times is bewildering . If we see him from the baroque perspective, however, we may be 
better equipped for reading his plays as the natural outgrowth of earlier 17th-century 
drama and as the British equivalent of the Continental baroque. —G.R.G. 


Cf.: Items 923 and 924. 


John Hawkesworth 
907. Finch, С. J. Hawkesworth as Anthropologist, SORA, 8:3, Nov. 1975, 229-35. Critics 
condemned Hawkesworth’s An Account of the Voyages .. . for making discoveries in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and successively performed by Commodore Byron, Captain Wallis, 
Captain Carteret, and Captain Cook, the most important late 18th-century work of voyage 
literature, for tolerance, its main virtue. His anthropological speculations are original 
and interesting. He compared Tahitian religious practices with those of the Hebrews, 
and he was tolerant of Tahitian ideas about progress, property, sex, and crime which were 
antithetical to European ideas. “Christian” (The Public Advertiser, July 3, 1773) led the 
attack on Hawkesworth’s tolerance. Although Hawkesworth was inconsistent and did not 
believe in evolution, he did stimulate philosophers and anthropologists to study the Pacific 
peoples objectively. —ENJ. 
Samuel Johnson 


908. Basney, Lionel. “Ah ha!—Sam Johnson!—I see thee!”: Johnson's Ironic Roles, 
SAQ, 75:2, Sp. 1976, 198-211. Johnson’s ability to enter many public and private roles 
with sympathy is an important part of his representative humanity. His general irony 
was often directed at himself. He sought opportunity to participate in new roles so as 
to appreciate new phases of existence. Johnson’s political opinions show the effects of 
his irony. To resist melancholy and self-centeredness he forced himself into action and 
contact through ironic role-playing. His roles become a stylistic exercise wherein he 
can test an attitude's validity. —R.DJ. 


909. Basney, Lionel. The Popular Image of Johnson's Religion, Ch&L, 25:4, Sum. 1976, 
4-14. The popular notion that Johnson was neurotic about religion needs correction. 
Christians of his generation who took their religion seriously would have shared his fears 
of damnation. Like his educated contemporaries һе mistrusted enthusiasm; he was no 
mystic, but he was moved emotionally by his faith. Macaulay depicted Johnson as having 
an eccentric curiosity, which still influences popular thinking, despite scholarly demon- 
strations refuting this view. —]J.S.P. 


Alexander Pope 
910. Reichard, Hugo M. Pope's Exacting Course in Criticism, SAQ, 75:4, Aut. 1976, 
470-82. In his Essay on Criticism, Pope is a qualified and exacting teacher; he presents 
а rigorous course designed to discourage the hopeful critic. Attempting to train the novice 
in conversational criticism, Pope besets the reader-student with deterrents: he commences 
with disdain, not encouragement; he dwells on the pitfalls and labors facing the novice; 
he offers his advice in a dense and tortuous design, not often simply or clearly stated; 
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he seldom illuminates difficult concepts; and he shows little respect for his reader, recom- 
mending that the aspirant desist. Yet he harmonizes varied concerns. —RR.DJ. 


911. Jenkins, David Clay. Scribblings on the Backside of SAPHO TO PHAON—An 
Unpublished Pope Epigram?, SKC, 8:2, Sp. 1976, 77-8. А “salacious and slightly misogy- 
nist" epigram on the verse in the Pierpont Morgan autograph Ms can probably be as- 
sociated with Pope's friendship with Henry Cromwell, about 1711. —K.D.H. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
912. Price, Cecil.. The Clare Sheridan MSS. in the British Museum, ТМ, 29:2, 1975, 51-6. 
On Nov. 29, 1971, Sotheby auctioned 36 lots of Sheridan material bequeathed to Wilfred 
Sheridan that his widow's executors sold. Now many Mss.not available to people study- 
ing Sheridan's life and work are back in circulation. Much of the material is of political 
interest only, but a useful handlist is available for consultation in the British Museum 
Theatre. —M.D.P. 


Tobias Smollett 
913. Rouseean, G. S., and Roger Hambridge. Smollett and Politics: Originals for the 
Election Scene in SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES, ELN, 14:1, Sept. 1976, 32-7. Тһе 
country election (Chap. 9) in this satire on borough politics has counterparts in the political 
history of 18th-century Newark. Sir Valentine Quickset mirrors the fox-hunting Lord 
William Manners, Tory representative (1739-54); Mr. Isaac Vanderpelft reflects in part 
Whig member Job Staunton Charlton (1741-60), but in a larger political context more 
closely resembles the Jewish financier Sampson Gideon. . —E.K.Y. 


Richard Steele 
914. Downie, J. A. A New Steele Letter, SKC, 8:2, Sp. 1976, 78. An undated letter 
from Steele to Harley, recommending James Lightbody's stamping scheme, has hitherto 
gone unnoticed. —K.D.H. 


Jonathan Swift 


915. Daw, C. P. The Date of Swifts HINTS TOWARDS AN ESSAY ON CONVER- 
SATION, SKC, 8:2, Sp. 1976, 119-21. A possibly unique copy of the 10th volume of 
Faulkner's *18mo" edition of Swift’s Works indicates that the Hints should be dated 1708, 
not 1710. —K.D.H. 


916. Fischer, John I. The Uses of Virtue. Swift’s Last Poem to Stella, Mon/LSUSHS, 
19, 1970, 201-9. In Stella’s Birth-Day, 1726/27, the last commemorative poem in the 
series Swift wrote to Esther Johnson, he discusses virtue’s benefits, characteristics, and 
general function. He wrote the poem, in part, to make Stella’s final days meaningful, and 
in a “submerged ethical appeal,” Swift attempts to reveal Stella’s despair and his own 
suffering over this state. He argues that virtue is its own reward and attempts to demon- 
strate that a divinity, a final judgment, heaven, and hell exist and that virtue opens one’s 
eyes to faith. The poem’s appeal becomes subordinate to Stella’s salvation. —J.M.R. 


Samuel Tuke 
СЕ: Items 923 and 924. 


‘Thomas Warton, The Younger 
Cf.: Item 936. 
. William Wycherley 
917. Adams, Percy G. What Happened in Olivia’s Bedroom? or Ambiguity in THE 
PLAIN DEALER, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 174-87. - Readers have come to vastly dif- 
ferent conclusions about what happens in the bedroom in Scene IV. It seems likely that 
Wycherley intended the ambiguity as a means to satirize lust and hypocrisy and that either 
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interpretation—rape or no rape—is important in assessing the play as satire or as success- 
ful drama. —G.R.G. 


Scriblerians 


918. Maccubbin, Robert P. Unique Scribleriana Transferred, 1974-1975, SKC, 8:2, 
Sp. 1976, 121-4. ['Fhis article lists Scriblerian Mss from the Sotheby sale, Oct. 29, 1975.] 


K.D.H. 
919. SKC, 8:2, Sp. 1976, 19-119. IThis article is а list of recent books and articles about 


the Scriblerians and the Kit-Cats. Many arc annotated, briefly or fully.] —K.D.H. 


Drama 


920. de Marly, Diana. The Architect of Dorset Garden Theatre, TN, 29:3, 1975, 119-24. 
Theater and architecture historians disagree about who was the architect of the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, Dorset Garden. Traditional theater history asserts that Christopher Wren 
designed the playhouse. One argument against Wren’s having designed it is that the 
theater was begun only three years after the Great Fire of London at a time when Wren 
was extremely busy. Another is that the theaters Wren is known to have designed have 
а continental facade, and the Dorset Garden does not. Robert Hooke is the most pro- 
bable candidate for having something to do with the design, but it cannot be concluded 
that he was responsible for the final appearance of the facade as engraved by Dolle. 
If the engraving is accurate, the facade is too eccentric to be a serious architect’s work. 

—M.D.P. 


921. Milhous, Judith. An Annotated Census of Thomas Betterton’s Roles, 1659-1710, 
TN, 29:2, 1975, 85-96. Through a census of Betterton’s roles in 1650-1710 we can docu- 
ment his participation in 180 plays, in which he played 183 characters; more than two- 
thirds of his roles were in new plays. His durability and the total numbers and diversity 
of his roles are staggering. —M.D.P. 


922. Nelson, Timothy G. A. The Rotten Orange: Fears of Marriage in Comedy from 
Shakespeare to Congreve, SoRA, 8:3, Nov. 1975, 205-26. Comedy should radiate opti- 
mism about marriage, but the best writers from Queen Elizabeth’s time to Queen Anne’s 
treated marriage as a gamble. Underlying this literary view was the historical impossibil- 
ity of dissolving a bad marriage. In life a man would not marry his mistress but tried to 
provide for her by marrying her to another; in comedy the gallant passes the girl off 
as virtuous and rich and finds a suitable victim to marry her. Congreve's The Old Bachelor 
follows these conventions; The Way of the World does not, perhaps because comic and 
Restoration society's codes were outdated. 'These conventions can be found in Shake- 
speare's L. L. L. and Much. In comedies the playwrights achieve harmony by presenting 
the gay, fashionable youths with whom the audience identifies as having happy marriages; 
the dupes as having unhappy ones; and the unusual characters as escaping from unsuitable 
ones, —E.N J. 


923. Visser, Colin. The Anatomy of the Early Restoration Stage: THE ADVENTURES 
OF FIVE HOURS and John Dryden's *Spanish? Comedies, Part Y, TN, 29:2, 1975, 56-69. 
With the reopening of the theaters in 1660, Davenant collaborated with John Webb in a 
series of influential productions that established the Restoration stage's scenic potential, 
including the use of scenic wings and shutters. The evidence does not demonstrate that 
dispersed shutters were used, but back shutters alone. At Lincoln's Inn Fields Davenant 
seems to have combined features from the Serlian and the Palladian theaters, which were 
exploited by Dryden in his "Spanish" comedies in which he imitated Tuke's work. [For 
Part II, see the following abstract.] —M.D.P. 


924. Visser, Colin. The Anatomy of the Early Restoration Stage: THE ADVENTURES 
OF FIVE HOURS and John Dryden's “Spanish” Comedies Part 2, TN, 29:3, 1975, 114- 
9. A complete apparatus of houses, balconies, doors, night gardens, walks, and arbors is 
part of the "Spanish" comedy that was very popular in the early Restoration. The physical 
disposition of the stage that Davenant had established in his production of Tuke's play 
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helped to settle "Spanish" comedy's form and preoccupations. However, Davenant's 
achievement goes beyond establishing particular comic conventions. Dryden was the 
first to combine Serlian and Palladian stages, which became the prototype for all the 
theaters in the Restoration. [For Part I, see the preceding abstract.] —M.D.P. 


Fiction 
СЕ: Item 812. 


Prose 
925. Blackey, Robert. А War of Words: The Significance of the Propaganda Conflict 
Between the English Catholics and Protestants, 1715-1745, CathHR, 58:4, Jan. 1973, 
534-55. Between the Jacobite Rebellions of 1715 aud 45, incessant confrontations oc- 
curred between Protestant and Catholic propagandists; the former exploited commonly 
held fears and prejudices; the latter used logic and common sense. Despite the prolifer- 
ation of written propaganda, the period was actually far-less severe politically and religi- 
ously than the 17th century was. Both sides preferred written bickering rooted more in 
superficiality than in substance. —D.P.W. 


ҮШ. ROMANTIC 
Benjamin Bailey 

926. Ryan, Robert M. The Two Benjamin Baileys, N&Q, 23:10, Oct. 1976, 451-2. In 
the 19th century, two clergymen named Benjamin Bailey lived and wrote in Asia—one in 
Ceylon, one in India. One (1791-1853) was Keats’s friend and correspondent. Unfor- 
tunately the British Library's General Catalogue of Printed Books and the Library of 
Congress’s National Union Catalogue, Pre-1956 Imprints consolidate the two men. The 
other Bailey (1791-1871), who translated religious works into Malay, is also mistaken for 
the first one by H. E. Rollins in The Keats Circle (Harvard U., 1965). —JS.P. 


William Blake 


927. Greenberg, Mark. The Canterbury Pilgrims by Stothard and Blake: An Account 
with Reproductions in THE ARCHITECT, N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 1976, 401-2. The Nov. 23, 
1878, issue of this professional journal contains an article [title and author not -given] 
giving background on Blake’s and Thomas Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims. The article 
derives from Alexander Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake (1863). Included are a large 
foldout reproduction of Stothard’s engraving and “a reduced engraving, and a facsimile 
of a portion, of Blake’s,” | —]J.S.P. 


А William Lisle Bowles 
СЕ: Шет 935. 


Lord Byron 
928. Lisbeth, Terence L. The Motif of Imagination in Byron's Bluestocking Allusions, 
MSE, 5:1, Win. 1975, 34-42. Allusions in Byron's works, especially Beppo, The Blues, 
and Don Juan, illustrate his distaste for the Bluestockings who, he felt, lacked sensibility 
and naturalness. He felt they favored a superficial attitude toward life and literature and 
promoted mediocre writers who did not deserve such renown. Don Juan and Adeline 
represent creativity in a world of Bluestockings who distorted the real essence of literature 
to satisfy their own captious fancies. —B.S.W. 


929. Damico, Helen. The Stage History of WERNER, NCTR, 3:2, Aut. 1975, 63-81. 
'Though Byron thought that 19th-century theater was degraded and thus unfit for his 
play, his critics claim the work is unfit for any stage because of poor characterization, 
dull verse, lack of action, and too close an adherence to the original, Harriet Lee's Kruitz- 
ner. Yet Werner was successful in Britain and America; its exciting lead role attracted 
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actor-managers, but they altered it drastically. W. C. Macready's alterations subverted 
Byron's tragic vision. Samuel Phelps used the same text, but his Werner was a vigorous 
figure as opposed to the despairing man Macready portrayed. Henry lrving staged it 
elaborately, going back to some extent to the original text without, however, giving shape 
to Byron's concept. In the U.S., Macready and then American authors played Werner in 
several cities. The play's popularity confirms Byron's views on the theater's degraded 
stage, and its stage-history suggests that no professional theater can succeed in producing 
exactly as written any play that violates accepted theatrical necessities. —T.B. 


930. Ambrose, Mary. A Footnote to One of Manzoni's Letters, N&Q, 23:10, Oct. 
1976, 459-60. In 1829, Julia Pictet and her husband, Charles René, of Geneva, visited 
Alessandro Manzoni with a Protestant clergyman, Jean Jacques Cheneviére, also of 
Geneva; Mrs. Pictet later sent Manzoni a book he mentioned in a letter but not by title. 
- The book, containing poems by Byron, Scott, and Moore, is іп the Manzoni house in 
Milan. It is inscribed by Mrs. Pictet and bears the information that the translation (into 
French) is by Charles Pictet of Rochemont, Mrs. Pictet's father-in-law. —]J.S.P. 


931. Schell, Richard. Byron, Thomas Moore, and THE CASKET, N&Q, 23:10, Oct. 
1976, 458-9. This 1829 anthology contains a sentimental poem, Verses, Written in Com- 
pliance with a Lady's Request, attributed to Byron but actually an altered version of a 
previously published poem by Moore. Moore and John Murray (publisher of The Casket) 
knew Byron and his works well; one wonders how Murray was duped into publishing 
Moore's poem as Byron's. —]J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 953. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

932. Reiman, Donald H. CHRISTOBELL; or; The Case of the Sequel Preemptive, 

WCircle, 6:4, Aut. 1975, 283-9. This sequel (1815) to Coleridge’s incomplete poem 

appeared a year before Coleridge’s; Anna Jane Vardill probably wrote it, and it was 

most likely unknown by any romantic writer of consequence. Evidence indicates Vardill 

heard Coleridge’s poem read several months before her sequel appeared in European 

Magazine. Perhaps Keats knew her poems. [The sequel is printed in its entirety.] 
—R.DJ. 


933, Sgammato, Joseph. A Note on Coleridge's “symphony and song," WCircle, 6:4, 
Aut. 1975, 303-6. Coleridge's use of "symphony" in his Kubla Khan probably reflects 
the word's meaning in the 19th century—an instrument. "Symphony" moves through 
three historical stages in English renderings of symphonia: first, in the Bible, suggesting 
a concept of concordant sound; next, a reference to the bagpipe; and, as Coleridge under- 
stood it, as a dulcimer. —R.DJ. 


934. Stelzig, Eugene L. The Landscape of KUBLA KHAN and the “Valley of Rocks,” 
WCircle, 6:4, Aut. 1975, 316-8. Coleridge's imaginative reaction to and memories of 
England's Valley of Rocks near Linton probably suggested descriptive details for his 
Kubla Khan. Earlier critics have cited parallels between details of this valley and Cole- 
ridge's Wanderings of Cain. —R.DJ. 


935. Fairbanks, A. Harris. “Dear Native Brook": Coleridge, Bowles, and Thomas 
Warton, the Younger, WCircle, 6:4, Aut. 1975, 313-5. А comparison of river sonnets by 
Coleridge (Sonnet: To the River Otter), Bowles (To the River Itchin), and Thomas Warton, 
the Younger (To the River Lodon), reveals that though Coleridge was indebted to Bowles, 
he and Coleridge were equally indebted to Warton. Furthermore, Coleridge adopts details 
from Warton's sonnet not found in Bowles's. —R.DJ. 


Cf.: Items 953 and 954, 
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Edward Copleston 
936. Teich, Nathaniel, Wordsworth's Reception and Copleston's ADVICE to Romantic 
Reviewers, WCircle, 6:4, Aut. 1975, 280-2. Copleston's Advice to a Young Reviewer 
(1807) retlects the romantic reviewer's representative controversies and practices. In 
1802 the Edinburgh Review introduced a new tone, style, and format in romantic criticism, 
and provoked a defensive response from more traditional reviewers. Copleston's essay 
became part of the attack against this new criticism, being quoted for example in 1819 
by the New Monthly Magazine. Much of the antagonism against Wordsworth's theory 
and practice arose during the years Jeffrey worked on the Edinburgh Review.—R.D.J. 


Thomas De Quincey 
937. Hayden, John O. De Quincey’s CONFESSIONS and the Reviewers, WCircle, 6:4, 
Aut. 1975, 273-9. Contemporary reception of De Quincey’s Confessions (1822) was pri- 
marily unfavorable. In more than a dozen reviews, adverse criticism centers on such 
issues as the account's overall inaccuracy, its improbability, inconsistency, error in medical 
observations, moral laxity, weak organization, and uneven tone. Some reviews praised the 


book’s prose style, a quality lost in De Quincey’s later revisions for the 1856 edition. 
—R.DJ. 


Maria Edgeworth 
938. McCormack, W. J. *Flaggers" in Maria Edgeworth's ABSENTEE, N&Q, 23:10, 
Oct. 1976, 453. This word, a plural variant of "flag," meaning an iris-type of leaf or (in 
early usage) a reed or rush, occurs in Edgeworth's book (1812) 30 years before the first 
date shown for it in O.E.D. —J.S.P. 


William Hazlitt 
939. Jones, Stanley. A Hazlitt Quotation Applied to Charles Mathews, N&Q, 23:10, 
Oct. 1976, 455. Hazlitt adapted the previously unidentified couplet in his article, The 
Drama, No V (London Magazine, May 1820) about a clock without hands being useless 
whether it is running or not from Cowper’s Retirement, 11. 681-2. He applies the lines 
to Mathews, a popular comedian who, by trying too hard to please, showed “a hurry and 
uneasiness” that destroyed much of his effectiveness. —JS.P. 


940. Jones, Stanley. Two Hazlitt Quotations, N&Q, 23:10, Oct. 1976, 455-7. (1) P. P. 
Howe (ed., Hazlitt’s Complete Works, 20 vols., 1930-4) identified two quotations from 
Pope that Hazlitt used in his article Brummelliana (London Weekly Review for Feb. 2, 
1828). Hazlitt adapted another one (4 ‘From what slight causes direst issues spring’ ") 
from the opening lines of The Rape of the Lock. (2) He also adapted the line in On a 
Sun-Dial (1827) about mortals dancing on Time’s grave from Joseph Fawcett's Elegy 
VIII, Written on New Year's Day. Fawcett and Hazlitt were revolutionary enthusiasts 
in the 1790's. —]J.S.P. 


Leigh Hunt 
941. Cheney, David R. Leigh Hunt’s EVENING THE FIRST of MUSICAL EVEN- 
INGS Completed, N&Q, 23:10, Oct. 1976, 457-8. A letter (Apr. or May 1823) from 
Hunt's friend Vincent Novello to him provides firm evidence that Hunt finished the First 
Evening for publication and that Musical Evenings was not published during Hunt's life- 
time probably because the publisher was concerned with other matters or because he be- 
lieved that it would not make a profit, being too advanced for contemporary taste. The 
Ms of the First Evening is incomplete; Hunt's publisher evidently had a completed one. 
(See Musical Evenings, ed., David R. Cheney, U. of Mo,, 1964.) —].S.P. 


John Keats 
942, Robinson. Jeffrey. Keats’s Morbidity of Temperament, N&Q. 23:10, Oct. 1976, 
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453-4, The phrase "morbidity of temperament," which Keats used in describing himself 
in a letter (May 10-1, 1817) to Benjamin Haydon, may have come from Hazlitt's essay, 
Observation on Mr. Wordsworth's Poem THE EXCURSION (The Round Table, 1817). 
Unable to identify with Wordsworth's stature as a poet, Keats could identify with the 
temperamental morbidity concomitant with self-conscious aspiration to poetic fame. 
—].8.Р. 


Cf.: Items 932 and 1127. 


Walter Savage Laudor 


943. Vitoux, Pierre. GEBIR as an Heroic Poem, WCircle, 7:1, Win. 1976, 51-7. In 
Gebir, Landor takes over an obscure Oriental tale about Charoba, Queen of Egypt, bring- 
ing it within classical tradition by using scenes or details from the Greco-Latin epic. He 
presents his legendary plot in the light of the modern liberal and humanitarian spirit. 
Tn turning to the Ancients, Landor rejects poetic diction and introduces a terse new Latin- 
ized style. The Latin element is also present in Landor's treatment of the original story, 
reflected in the complex general design of Gebir. But the pastoral subplot undercuts the 
heroic theme of the major plot. —R.DJ. 


944. Proudfit, Charles L. Landor on Milton: The Commentators’ Commentator, WCircle, 
7:1, Win. 1976, 3-12. Landor's criticism on Milton is both derivative and original, linked 
with the critical methods of past commentators on Milton, and also with the response of 
early 19th-century readers, Landor's respect for Milton was life-long; but he also knew 
Milton’s shortcomings. In his Imaginary Conversations with Southey, Landor presents 
the bulk of his Milton criticism and illustrates its derivative aspects. Of the various earlier 
commentators on Milton whom Landor considers, Bentley is particularly important. 
—R.DJ. 


945. Ruoff, A. LaVonne. Landor's Conception of the Great Leader, WCircle, 7:1, Win. 
1976, 38-50. In his work, particularly in Imaginary Conversations, Landor frequently 
delineated the leadership qualities necessary to government. Classical writers, such as 
Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, Machiavelli, 17th-century English republicans, and especially 
Milton influenced his concept of those qualities, which included intellect, force of mind, 
and virtue. Particularly in his views of Cromwell and Milton does Landor illustrate his 
views on leadership. —R.DJ. 


946. Super, R. H. Landor and Catullus, WCircle, 7:1, Win. 1976, 31-7. In his remarks 
on Catullus's poems, Landor comments upon the qualities he brought himself, almost by 
second nature, to his own poems. His observations on Catullus’s cadences, pauses, 
repetitions, restraint, and dignity are in his Rose Aylmer, and in his epigrams. As Catul- 
lus displayed a wide range of subjects and tones in his poems, so did Landor.—R.D.J. 


947. Mariani, John F. Lady Blessington's *Ever Obliged Friend and Servant, W. S. 
Landor”: A Study of their Literary Relationship, WCircle, 7:1, Win. 1976, 17-30. Lady 
Blessington gave Landor support and encouragement, securing a wider reading public for 
his work. Following her 1827 meeting with Landor in Italy, she helped Landor to publish 
successfully in England, particularly in the 1830's. Even later when others, such as the 
editor John Forster, furthered Landor's reputation, Lady Blessington continued an in- 
terested and affectionate relationship. His letters to her in the 1840's indicate, however 
that her labors on his behalf had ended. —R.D.J. 


СЕ: Item 957. 


Edward William Lane 


948. Mercier, Raymond, On Certain Photographs Supposed to Represent Edward William 
Lane, N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 1976, 394-5. Three recently published photographs said to be 
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of Lane, translator of the Arabian Nights, cannot be: Lane was not in England when the 
photographers (D. O. Hill and Robert Adamson) in whose collection the photographs 
were found were taking portraits. When compared with a drawing of Lane, one photo- 
graph reveals inconsistencies in attire said to be Egyptian, and on the back it bears two 
identifications, “Мг. Lane the actor" (crossed out) and, below these words, the Orientalist's 
full name and identification. An unknown cataloguer seems to have made the faulty 
identification, —J.S.P. 


Thomas Moore 
Cf.: Items 930 and 931. 


Richard Porson 
949. Zall, P. M. The Cool World of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: Richard Porson, Don 
or Devil, WCircle 6:4, Aut. 1975, 255-60. Porson died in 1808, leaving behind a varied 
reputation. First a fellow at Cambridge and later Professor of Greek, Porson through 
his textual studies of Aeschylus and Homer set a pattern for future critics. In addition 
he was known widely for his prodigious memory, sharp humor, and extensive drinking. 
His essays in the Morning Chronicle (1793) illustrate two of his favorite targets, abuses 
in learning and religion. —R.DJ. 


Walter Scott 
950. McCombie, Frank. The Completion of THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, N&Q, 
23:10, Oct. 1976, 454. Comparison of a letter from Scott to John Ballantyne, placed 
among the letters of May [year not shown] in the Centenary edition (Vol. 5), with other 
letters of his suggests that it was actually written on Thurs., Apr. 15; in it, he says that his 
next parcel will complete the Bride. About May 2, he sent a chapter of this work. Since 
Scott says in a letter of Sun., May 9, that he is working on his Tales and we know that 
he did not ordinarily work on two books simultaneously, we may conclude that the Bride 
had just been completed. —]J.S.P. 


Cf.: Items 930 and 1097, 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
951. Bosco, Ronald A. Оп the Meaning of Shelleys MONT BLANC, MSE, 4:3, Sp. 
1974, 37-55. This poem's meaning is submerged in critical conflict, a stage for conflict- 
ing ideologies rather than an independent artistic work. Seeing Mont Blanc was a religious 
experience for Shelley, an awakening of the imagination to what lies beyond the individual, 
and the poem must be seen in this context. Тһе poem is primarily concerned with the 
relationships between power, permanence, and immutability. —BS.W. 


952. Jones, Bernard. Seeing Shelley Plain. 2, B&B, 21:3, Dec. 1975, 48-51 (rev.-art., 
Richard Holmes, Shelley. The Pursuit, Weidenfeld & Nicholson. n.d.) Shelley was a 
major sourcebook for later 19th-century thought because he exalted the mechanical view 
of nature into a new faith rivalling Christianity. We need to reevaluate Shelley. but we 
should not ignore the best-known poems to concentrate only on the darker side of his 
mind, however much the latter needs discussion. —R.E.B. 


Cf.: Item 953. 


Robert Southey 
953, Runyan, William Ronald. Bob Southey's Diabolical Doggerel: Tis Influence on 
Shelley and Byron, WCircle, 6:4, Aut. 1975, 249-54. Southey’s and Coleridge's Devil's 
Thoughts (1799) generated a romantic sub-genre. reflected later in Shelley’s Devil’s Walk 
(1812) and in Byron’s Devil Drive (1813). In his radical poem Shelley uses the Southey- 
Coleridge version ironically. Byron develops the liberalism implied in the 1799 poem far 
beyond that in the original poem, thus beginning a satiric method that comes to fruition 
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in his later Don Juan. In 1827 Southey expanded his earlier poem into a paeon to 
reactionary conservatism. —R.DJ. 


954. Runyan, William Ronald. Bob Southey's Diabolical Doggerel, Part H: Source and 
Authorship, WCircle, 7:1, Win. 1976, 58-62. Evidence indicates that Coleridge and 
Southey probably collaborated on The Devil's Thoughts (1799). Although Byron attri- 
buted the poem to Richard Porson, Porson never said he wrote it. Furthermore, cor- 
respondence between Southey and William Taylor in 1798 supports the Southey-Cole- 
ridge authorship, as does a memorandum in Southey's Common-place Book. —R.DJ. 


955. Curry, Kenneth, and Robert Dedmon. Southey's Contributions to THE QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, WCircle, 6:4, Aut. 1975, 261-72. Southey wrote nearly 100 papers for The 
Quarterly Review in 1809-Mar. 1839, expressing publicly his political, social, literary, and 
moral opinions. Since he published them anonymously, identification is difficult; but by 
correlating several already existing lists and examining this collation with allusions in the 
Southey letters we can identify them. [A list of essays is included. Part I lists 90 articles 
definitely written by Southey; Part Il lists 13 articles erroneously ascribed to Southey.] 

—R.DJ. 


956. Hoffpauir, Richard. The Thematic Structure of Southey's Epic Poetry, WCircle, 
6:4, Aut. 1975, 240-8. Contrary to critical estimates, Southey's interrelated recurrent 
themes in his five epic poems provide narrative unity. He employs these themes— purging 
evil, nature's benevolence, and the sanctity of family relations—structurally. Southey's 
historical epics, such as Joan of Arc, are concerned with national unity and a struggle 
against external forces; his mythological epics, e.g., Thalaba, with internal struggle and 
purification. In Joan, Southey's basic chronological structure contains an inner one of 
qualifying debates and a third pattern concerned with family relations. In Thalaba, 
Southey comes to rely on action rather than debate to represent his ideas. —R.DJ. 


957. Joukovsky, Nicholas A. Southey on Landor: An Unpublished Letter, WCircle, 7:1, 
Win. 1976, 13-6. [Presented is an unpublished Southey letter to J. M. C. Standert (1811), 
which praises Landor's Count Julian and comments on the poet, James Montgomery, 
Standert's friend.] —R.DJ. 


William Wordsworth 


958. Owen, W. J. B. THE BORDERERS and the Aesthetics of Drama, WCircle, 6:4, 
Aut. 1975, 227-39. Wordsworth used Shakespeare in his play in an attempt to work 
within the earlier tragic concept, a conscious effort further supported by the play's preface. 
Wordsworth invokes Shakespeare's authority in phrasing, characterization, scenes, and 
incidents to add weight to his own version of tragedy. His preface echoes the late 18th- 
century tradition of formal character analysis found in Warton’s, Morgann's, апа 
Richardson's critical essays. —R.DJ. 


959, Holkeboer, Robert, and Nadean Bishop. Wordsworth on Words, WCircle, 6:4, 
Aut. 1975, 307-13. Through his career, Wordsworth came more and more to seek a 
compromise between the views of language as "conscious creation" and "spontaneous 
expression." 'The shift to seeing the poet as a controlling force over words is evident in 
his revisions of The Prelude. His critical prose and letters show him examining the prob- 
lem of poetic language; he came to see language and the poet as acting on each other. 

—RR.DJ. 


960. Ogden, John T. The Structure of Imaginative Experience in Wordsworth's PRE- 
LUDE, WCircle, 6:4, Aut. 1975, 290-8. Wordsworth's The Prelude represents and mani- 
fests the structure of imaginative experience that proceeds from expectation, through 
an interruption, to an interpenetration of mind and object, to a final explanation. This 
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paradigm appears in such minor works as There Was a Boy and in the "spots of time" 
episodes, but is most fully manifested in The Prelude. The structure governs the overall 
development of human life as well as the individual moments of experience, and is found 
in Wordsworth’s recollection process and his concept of poetic composition. © —R.DJ. 


961. Watson, J. В. Wordsworth's Card Games, WCircle, 6:4, Aut. 1975, 299-302. 
Wordsworth's passage in The Prelude, Book I, on the card game invites comparison with 
Pope's card game in The Rape of the Lock. The contrast between Wordsworth's humble 
cottage and innocent children's play and Pope's Hampton Court is apparent. Words- 
worth's handling of the "soldiers" of his "thick-ribbed Army" in this passage is a fore- 
runner to his discharged soldier passage in Book IV. —R.DJ. 


962. Herman, Judith B. The Roman Matron with the Bird-cage: A Note on THE 
SAILOR'S MOTHER, WCircle, 6:4, Aut. 1975, 302. Wordsworth's reference in this 
work to a Roman matron and a captive bird may have originated from a reference in a 
letter Plutarch wrote consoling his wife on their daughter's death. Like Plutarch, Words- 
worth may be pointing to an ancient belief about the soul's life that the sailor's mother 
carried on. —R.DJ. 


963. Spurling, John. Wordsworth meets Robespierre, Listener, 96:2489, Dec. 23 and 30, 
1976, 816-8. [This article is an imaginary conversation between the young Wordsworth, 
who passed through France in 1790, and Robespierre two days before his execution: we 
do not know that they met, but they could һауе] (Illustrated) —C.C.P. 


СЕ: Item 936. 
Drama 

964. Fahrner, Robert. The Second Sans Souci Theatre, TN, 29:2, 1975, 69-73. Charles 
Dibdin the elder kept the second Sans Souci open for 9 years during which time he pre- 
sented 16 one-man performances. However, he was not financially successful for several 
reasons. He feuded with the press; attendance diminished because of the theater's location; 
he was aging; the plays lost their appeal to Londoners; and finally, at the very time he 
began to incur large expeditures for building and moving, English currency was reformed. 

—M.D.P. 


965. Nelson, Alfred, and B. Gilbert Cross. Aut Caesar Aut Nullus": Edmund Kean's 
Articles of Agreement, 1825, NCTR, 2:2, Aut. 1974, 63-73. 'Two sets of Articles of 
Agreement covering July 1824-Mar. 1825, together with James Winston's diaries, pro- 
vide valuable information about Kean's career and his connection with the Drury Lane 
Theatre. The Articles show Kean's attempts to protect his preeminence as an actor, to 
secure a high salary, and to thwart his enemy, Robert William Elliston, who secured 
control to Drury Lane despite Kean's opposition. It is also clear, contrary to Harold Hille- 
brand's claim (Edmund Kean, New York, 1933), that even before 1826 Kean was receiv- 
ing the high salary of £50 a night. Apart from tbese Articles, Kean was also bound by 
the Table of Regulations [included in an appendix] in force in the playhouse.—T.B. 


СЕ: Item 1019. 


General 
966. Erdman, David V. The Romantic Movement: А Selective and Critical Bibliography 
for 1975, ELN, 14:1, Supp., Sept. 1976, 1-155. [Although the bibliography is de- 
signed to cover the Romantic movement rather than the "period," the English section is 
largely limited to the years 1789-1837. Тһе bibliography includes books and articles 
with descriptive, and sometimes critical, annotation; critical book reviews; and a selection 
of Studies of American Romanticism. It includes a few entries for 1973, more for 1974, 
and а few for 1976] —E.K.Y. 
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IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold 

967. Dietrich, Manfred. А Goethe Quotation in a Letter of Matthew Arnold, N&Q, 23:9, 
Sept. 1976, 395-6. Тһе passage quoted in a letter Arnold wrote іп 1848 (The Letters of 
Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, ed., Н. Е. Lowry, Oxford, 1932) about the 
Muse accompanying but not guiding one through life and about “ ‘nimbly recovering one- 
self, " which some have thought Arnold's invention, is Goethe’s (a letter [Jan. 19, 1832] 
to Melchior Meyr) Тһе letter to this Bavarian poet appeared in the final issue of 
Kunst und Altertum (1832). The quotation was identified by Lionel Trilling in his 
Matthew Arnold (1955, 124-5). —]J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1032. 


Samuel Butler 
968. Quint, Bernard. Samuel Butler, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 69-71. [This entry abstracts 
U, C. Knoepfimacher’s discussions of Butler in Laughter and Despair: Readings in Ten 
Novels of the Victorian Era (U. of Ca., 1971).] —W.D.P. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle 
969. Knetz, Gail. The Other Carlyle: Jane, MSE, 5:1, Win. 1975, 50-4. Gifted іп mind, 
intellect, spirit, and body, Jane should have had the rewarding life that her marriage to 
Thomas Carlyle seemed to promise. Her letters, which provided the only outlet for her 
literary gifts, prove that giving up her own literary work for domestic toil resulted in 
physical illness, great mental stress, and a useless feeling. Except for letters, her excep- 
tional talent as a social observer and satirist was untapped. —B.S.W. 


Hubert Crackanthrope 


970. Harris, Wendell V. Hubert Crackanthorpe, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 71-2. [This annotated 
bibliography of writings about Crackanthorpe, containing four items, forms an addition 
to the list in ELT, 6:2, 1963. Harris will continue the series.] —W.D.P. 


Charles Dickens 


971. Watson, Thomas L. The Ethics of Feasting: Dickens Dramatic Use of Agape, 
Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 243-52. So consistent and frequent are the ritual feasts in 
Dickens's canon that one might label them agapes or Christian Love rites that symbolize 
religious, moral, and social values. For Dickens they are important expressions of ethical 
concerns, principally celebrating Christian love. Festive eating and drinking symbolize 
significant moral themes, and their consistent presence in his work emphasizes his con- 
sistency of theme as well. Central agapes are Christmas at Dingley Dell in Pickwick 
Papers, Bounderby's marriage-breakfast speech in Hard Times, the christening celebration 
in Dombey and Son, and Miss Havisham's aborted wedding feast in Great Expectations. 

J.M.R. 


Cf.: Item 1156. 


Charles Doughty 

972. McCormick, Annette M. Ап _ Elizabethan-Victorian Travel Book: Doughty's 
TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 230-42. This work 
stands out among travel books for the scope of its information and as a record of 
Doughty's personality. Sixteenth-century voyagers are depicted as a curious mixture of 
cleverness and simplicity. Arabia Deserfa traces the physical and mental strain of 
Elizabethan travelers in vivid detail. Hakluyt's Navigations influenced Doughty's style 
and content. In addition, Doughty's work contains an odd mixture of fact and fiction. 

--ГМ.. 
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Olive Custance Douglas 


973. Hawkey, Nancy J. Olive Custance Douglas: An Annotated Bibliography of Writ- 
ings About Her, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 49-56. Douglas is not a primarily Decadent poet, 
though critics have labeled her such. Her early work showed promise, but she stopped 
writing in 1911, and her talent was never developed. [The introduction also includes bio- 
graphical details. The 37 items listed are arranged alphabetically by authors.) —W.D.P. 


Ernest Dowson 
974. Ramsey, Jon. Ernest Dowson, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 72-3. [This annotated bibliography 
of writings about Dowson, containing five items, forms an addition to the list in ELT, 
14:1, 1971. Ramsey will continue the series.] —W.D.P. 


: George Eliot 
975. McCobb, E. A. Aaron Bernsteins MENDEL GIBBOR: A Minor Source for 
DANIEL DERONDA?, ELN, 14:1, Sept. 1976, 42-3. Julius Klesmer derives in part 
from Bernstein's Jankele Klesmer, and Daniel is linked to Mendel: both are orphans 
raised by a middle-aged man, and they learn of their parentage from an aristocratic Jewess. 
—E.K.Y. 


СЕ: Item 823. 


Havelock Ellis 
Cf.: Item 1180. 


Elizabeth Gaskell 


976. Robinson, Dennis. Elizabeth Gaskell and А FEW WORDS ABOUT JANE 
EYRE, N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 1976, 396-8. The anonymous article in Sharpe’s London 
Magazine (n.s, 6, 1855, 339-42) titled A Few Words About JANE EYRE is not 
Gaskell’s; J. G. Sharps (Mr. Gaskell’s Observation and Invention: A Study of her Non- 
biographic Works, Fontwell, 1970, App. ІШ, 575-8) observed parallels between the 
article and a letter from Gaskell to Catherine Winkworth (No. 75 in Chapple's and 
Pollard's Letters of Mrs. Gaskell, Manchester, 1966) and thought she wrote at least part 
of it. Actually, the article, little more than an expansion of the letter, contains a factual 
error about Bronté that Gaskell would not have made and is offensive; Gaskell was dis- 
creet and tactful. Winkworth probably wrote the article, drawing from the letter and 
hearsay. —J.S.P. 


W. S. Gilbert 
977. Stedman, Jane W. A New Absurdity from Tomline: W. S. Gilbert's “Dramatic 
Sell," NCTR, 3:1, Sp. 1975, 1-21. Gilbert translated and adapted E. Labiche's and Marc- 
Michel’s [no first name given] La Dame aux Jambes d'Azur in 1873 for Marie Litton as 
a curtain-raiser for The Wedding March. The Blue-Legged Lady (unpublished) was in- 
tended, according to Era (Mar. 1874) and the Gilbert Papers, to appear as by Mr. Latour 
Tomline, Gilbert’s nom de farce; but it appeared anonymously and was attributed first 
by Exa (Mar. 8, 1874), then by several reviewers, and by Allardyce Nicoll in his Hand 
List of Plays 1850-1900 to the actor W. J. Hill, who played the dramatist presenting the 
play at its staging. Like the French original, Gilbert's amusing adaptation is a joke about 
the theater, but Gilbert shortened it considerably and changed the tone from dry whimsi- 
cality to absurdity. [The text, with emendations mainly of accidentals and designations 
of characters, is printed.] —T.B. 


George Gissing 
978. Haley, William. А Life's Little Ironies, B&B, 21:4, Jan. 1976, 54-5 (rev.-art., 
Michael Collie, George Gissing. A Bibliography, U. of Toronto; Adrian Poole, Gissing 
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in Context, MacMillan, both n.d.) Despite talk of a Gissing revival, he remains largely 
unrecognized, generally out of print, and unacknowledged. —R.E.B. 


Edmund Gosse 


979. Tierney, Frank M. Sir Edmund Gosse and the Revival of the French Fixed Forms 
in the Age of Transition, ELT, 14:3, 1971, 191-9. Believing English poetry to be danger- 
ously awash with blank verse, mainly through Tennyson’s and Browning's influence, 
Gosse published A Plea for Certain Exotic Forms of Verse (Cornhill Magazine, 36, July 
1877, 53-71). One reaction he said had already taken place—the verse "rich in color, 
supple, vehement" of Swinburne, Morris, and Rossetti, Gosse pleaded for an even 
stronger infusion of controlled form and echoed the arguments of Gautier and Théodore 
de Banville in favor of a Parnassian severity and delicacy. —W.D.P. 


980. Woolf, James Dudley. Edmund Gosse, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 77-81. [This annotated 
bibliography of writings about Gosse, containing 18 items, forms an addition to the list 
in ELT, 11:3, 1968, and some entries in later issues. Woolf will continue the series.] 

—W.D.P. 


Thomas Hardy 
981. Amos, Arthur K. Accident and Fate: the Possibility of Action in a PAIR OF 
BLUE EYES, ELT, 15:2, 1972, 158-67. This novel is unified by the gradually accumu- 
lating suspense from independent factors and by repeating incidents in the two court- 
ships. The three central characters choose either to act, and so counterbalance the ac- 
cidents that oppress them, or to accept the constraints imposed by the world, or fate. 
The first course brings alleviation and the promise of success, the second brings melan- 
choly, failure, and disaster. As a woman, Elfride’s career is more fragile, she has fewer 
opportunities to act positively, and she is the sooner crushed. —W.D.P. 


982. Giordano, Frank R., Jr. Chance and Choice in Thomas Hardys PANTHERA, 
ELT, 14:4, 1971, 249-56. Though Hardy lost faith in Christianity, his continuing in- 
terest in its imaginative and mythical aspects is apparent in his works. Many of his 
poems are his “re-mythologizations of Christian myths or legends.” This poem's “deeply 
ironic, nearly tragic tone . . . arises from the central myth of Choice and Chance that 
structures so much of Hardy’s finest work." —C.B.E. 


983. Beatty, C. J. P. Two Noble Families in Hardy’s TE RETURN OF THE NATIVE, 
N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 1976, 402-3. In the Wessex Edition (1912, 78) Hardy asks where 
Eustacia acquired her dignity and mentions two noble families as possibilities—the Fitz- 
alans [Fitz-Alans] and De Veres. John Hutchin's History and Antiquity of . . . Dorset 
(3rd. ed., 1870) reveals that the Fitz-Alans, Earls of Arundel, “owned the manor of 
Wolcomb-Matravers before the Hardys." In suggesting a connection between the Fitz- 
Alans and Eustacia, Hardy associates her with the novel's hero, Clement, whose Christian 
name is that of one of Hardy’s 15th-century forebears on the island of Jersey. The De 
Veres held worth manor in Edward III's time; it subsequently passed to the Matravers 
and then to the Fitz-Alans. In the first edition (1878), Hardy specifically denied to 
Eustacia any link with the Fitz-Alan and De Vere families. —J.S.P. 


984, Ebbatson, J. R. Critical Exchange: The Darwinian View of Tess: A Reply, SoRA, 
8:3, Nov. 1975, 247-53. Peter Morton's Darwinian reading of Hardy's Tess of the 
d'Urbervilles (бок А, 7:1, Feb. 1974, 38-50 [AES, 18:10, June 1975, 3200] is a clear, 
valid, ingenious interpretation of one important strand of the novel; however, Morton 
tends to oversimplify the book. Hardy alwavs balances the Darwinian struggle with the 
romantic apprehension of the world. From Darwin, Hardy derived ideas about nature 
as change and humanity's unity with nature. Іп Tess one definition of nature is freedom 
and energy, which the social code opposes. Another strand is the Darwinian struggle. 
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Tess is a subtle work of art, and the ending combines both Hardy’s humanity and his 
skepticism. —E.NJ. 


985. Morton, Peter R. Critical Exchange: Tess and August Weismann: Unholy Alliance?, 
SoRA, 8:3, Nov. 1975, 254-6. J. R. Ebbatson [see the preceding abstract] objects to my 
article, saying that Charles Darwin and T. H. Huxley were strong and positively optimis- 
tic influences on Thomas Hardy in the 1890's and that my reading of Tess of the 
d'Urbervilles is а "perverse," "uncomfortable straitjacket," “ап over-simplification." 
August Weismann was probably the only Darwinian still holding the view of the 
omnipotence of natural selection, and Hardy relied on this authority for building a 
classical tragedy on the foundation of scientific empiricism. Ebbatson does not prove 
that Hardy knew Huxley's optimistic writings. He says that Hardy's real target is the 
social code, but in the Arcadian milkmaid scene, sexual selection is the drive. Ebbatson 
castigates me for ignoring the novel's “ ‘multi-layered richness' ”; I was concentrating 
on its “juiciest meaning." —ENJ. 


986. Hazen, James. TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES and АМТІСОМЕ, ELT, 14:4, 
1971, 207-15. Both works deal with the heroine making a significant moral choice: 
Antigone determines to honor her brother's body, despite Creon's edict forbidding the 
ceremony; Tess resolves to confess her previous liaison with Alex d'Urberville to her 
husband on their wedding night. Antigone's sister and Tess's mother counsel prudence, 
but the two heroines proceed, claiming nature's protection against man-made custom and 
law and asserting the dignity of womanhood. —W.D.P. 


987. Giordano, Frank В. Jr. The Repentant Magdalen in Thomas Hardy's ТНЕ 
WOMAN I MET, ELT, 15:2, 1972, 136-43. Тһе speaker is an innocent, sexless, troubled 
male who represents, but is not identical with, Christ; his redemptive innocent spirit and 
personal attractiveness, which permit him to enchant an experienced prostitute and 
capture her soul through a religious conversion, resemble Christ's in the medieval Mary 
Magdalen legend. His unwillingness to judge a sinner, though misconstrued by her as 
innocent blandness and lack of assurance, effects a Christ-like triumph of charity (caritas). 
But the woman is incapable of love without eros, and returns to her trade. The poet 
seems to imply that restrictive morality, based on an inadequate concept of human 
nature, may cause frustration and regression, and to suggest that in consequence it can- 
not retain its adherents in the modern world. —W.D.P. 


988. Millgate, Michael. Hardy’s Fiction: Some Comments оп the Present State of 
Criticism, ELT, 14:4, 1971, 230-8. Further studies of Hardy's “philosophy” and aes- 
thetic should perhaps be deferred until his notebooks have been studied in detail and his 
letters collected and published. Meanwhile we need to study his imagery and style: 
what his interest in folklore and myth contributes to his structures and themes; his concern 
with accurate representation, his use of local documents, and his habit of visiting partic- 
ular places before recreating and modifying them in his fiction; and the origins, develop- 
ment, and ultimate character of Hardy's concept of Wessex as a fictional world. [A list 
of works cited is appended. This statement will be one basis for discussion in the Hardy 
seminar at MLA (1971).] 5 —W.D.P. 


989, Schweik, Robert C. Current Probiems in Textual Scholarship on the Works of 
Thomas Hardy, ELT, 14:4, 1971, 239-46. Although R. L. Purdy's Thomas Hardy: A 
Bibliographical Study (1954) is a fine descriptive bibliography, it does not answer several 
important questions concerning Hardy's texts. Most textual analyses are defective. Тһе 
major difficulty facing scholars is the Wessex Edition (1912), which cannot be considered 
“ ‘the definitive edition of Hardy’s work and the last authority in questions of text " (as 
Purdy phrased it): its copy-texts are unknown, its accidentals raise perplexing problems, 
and it is not the product of a single uniform impression, for as late as 1920 Hardy made 
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nine pages of corrections and additions in it. (This statement will be one basis for dis- 
cussion in the Hardy seminar at MLA (1971).] —W.D.P. 


990. Bailey, James Osler. Astrology? Stars, Sun, and Moon as Symbols, ELT, 14:4, 
1971, 219-22. In Hardy's poems the stars symbolize natural law; the sun, hope and 
happiness; the moon, either romantic illusion or cold reason that shatters faith and hope. 
[This brief statement will be one basis for discussion in the Hardy seminar at MLA 
(1971).] —W.D.P. 


991. Orel, Harold. Trends in Critical Views Towards Hardy's Poetry, ELT, 14:4, 1971, 
223-9. Most works wholly devoted to Hardy published since World War II contain 
critical stereotypes that now seem irrelevant to the poems and a rather precarious con- 
descending attitude. Тһе only indispensable volume is 7. О. Bailey's The Poetry of 
Thomas Hardy. А Handbook and Commentary (U. of N.C., 1970). We need to analyze 
the diction, meters, and rhyme-schemes of the lyrics; review the literary influences on 
the poetry; and refute the idea that the Collected Poems produces a gloomy, depressed 
reaction in the average reader, and that Hardy propagandized in all his verse his parti- 
cular view of humanity's relationship to the Immanent Will. [This statement will be one 
basis for discussion in the Hardy seminar at MLA (1971).] —W.D.P. 


992. Page, Norman [a] & [c] and J. О. Bailey [b]. WESSEX HEIGHTS Visited and Re- 
visited, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 57-62. [a] Bailey's identification of the four women mentioned, 
or supposedly mentioned, in Wessex Heights, in The Poetry of Thomas Hardy (U. of 
N.C., 1970) is inadequately based, logically confused, and unconvincing. [b] Hardy was 
reticent and secretive; he ordered "vast quantities of letters, journals, and notebooks" 
destroyed at his death. Thus he made identifying people and places in his work difficult, 
However, his biography is important to understanding his work. [c] The biographical 
dimension is important but one should not purchase it “at the expense of the linguistic 
evidence." —W.D.P. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
993. Thomas, Alfred. Hopkins THE WINDHOVER, Expl, 33:4, Dec. 1974, Item 31. 
The kestrel in this poem gracefully yet dynamically utters “the spiritual reason of its 
being" (Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed., Humphrey House, com- 
pleted by Graham Storey, Oxford U., 1959, 261). The sentence, -“ “The neuter adjective 
TÒ Geor [to Theion] is used absolutely for the Divine Being or Essence, by Herodotus and 
by Aeschylus’ " occurs in George P. Marsh's Lectures on the English Language. (1st Ser., 
4th ed., Scribner; Sampson Low, 1862, 339) from which Hopkins quoted twice in his notes 
on rhetoric. "Thing" (theion) is an irreducible term signifying a concept that cannot be 
expressed more basically or concisely. As used by Hopkins its connotation is divine. 
--Р.ЕН. 


Thomas Hughes 


994, DeBruyn, John В. Thomas Hughes on Eduard Bertz, N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 1976, 405-6. 
On June 29, 1883, Hughes wrote a clergyman named Blunt (perhaps John Henry Blunt of 
Bevenston, Gloustershire) appealing for aid for Bertz, who had just returned from the 
U.S., having organized the Thomas Hughes Library at Rugby, Tn. Bertz, a German, 
wrote Das Sabinergut (1896), а novel ahout his year and a half in Rugby, in which 
Hughes appears as Sir Austin Bunting. —I.S.P. 


Arthur Law 
995. Stedman, Jane W. Enter a Phonograph, TN, 30:1, 1976, 3-4. The phonograph 
was first used in a theater in Arthur Law’s three-act farce, The Judge (Terry’s Theatre, 
July 24, 1890). These first recorded off-stage sounds were a baby’s cries. Not every 
reviewer thought the use of the recording worth mentioning, but most did, if only in 
passing. Clement Scott in the Wustrated London News [n.d.] thought the sounds were 
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“infinitely worse than nature," produced by a “ghastly machine," but other reviewers 
were less harsh. —~M.D.P. 


George Moore . 
996. Weaver, Jack W. Moore's Sainted Name for Gogarty іп НАП, AND FAREWELL, 
ELT, 14:3, 1971, 190. Although Moore uses Oliver St. John Gogarty's name twice in 
direct references in Salve, when the man appears, Moore calls him “Conan,” which is а 
familiar name for an Irish saint; thus he refers indirectly to Gogarty's middle name and 
wittily insists that Gogarty, in life as in Salve, was no saint. —W.D.P. 


997. Beckson, Karl. Моогев THE UNTILLED FIELD and Joyces DUBLINERS: 
The Short Story’s Intricate Maze, ELT, 15:4, 1972, 291-304. Moore's book of short 
Stories (1903) provided the groundwork for Dubliners [written 1904-7; pub. 1914] by 
scritinizing spiritual inertia, just as Dubliners expounds various kinds of paralysis. In 
theme and image, Moore forged a vision of Ireland that formed an alternative to the 
Celtic revival of romantic idealism. [Moore's stories are analyzed in some detail. This es- 
say will be one basis for discussion in the ELT seminar on the Short Story at MLA 
1972.] —W.D.P. 


998, Newell, Kenneth B. The “Artist” Stories in THE UNTILLED FIELD, ELT, 14:2, 
1971, 123-36. Moore began these stories as simple sketches of Irish country life, but as 
he wrote they turned into a denunciation of Ireland and Irish Catholicism. Judging the 
first, In the Clay, and last, The Way Back, in the published book inferior to the rest, he 
dropped them from later editions (though in 1931 he added to the collection а new 
story, Fugitives "based upon the subject matter" of the deleted pair). The stories are a 
lecture on Irish conditions and imaginatively comprehend the human sorrows those con- 
ditions cause. The two stories, concerning the artist's relationship to Ireland, may be 
interpreted in a similar double fashion by exploring possibly ironic and partly unconscious 
implications in their narratives. Despite his avowed hostility, Moore as an artist was 
attracted to Irish life. —W.D.P. 


999, Blakey, Barbara. George Moore, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 85-9. [This annotated bibli- 

ography of writings about Moore, containing 27 items, forms an addition to the list 

published in EFT, 4:2, 1961, and entries in various later issues of EFT and ELT] 
—W.D.P. 


Walter Pater 
1000. Schuetz, Lawrence F. Paters MARIUS: The Temple of God and the Palace of 
Art, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 1-19, Though the Dionysus-Apollo myth establishes "the novel's 
broad cultural-historical background," Marius's reenactment of the Cupid-Psyche myth 
structures it. He is not an abstract Dionysian figure representing "broad cultural move- 
ments," but is "a unique ‘anima’ "; he reenacts the soul's quest “for union with the divine 
ideal," but retains his identity as an individual. As archetypal patterns, the Cupid-Psyche 
and Dionysus-Apollo myths apply “to all time.” —C.B.E. 


1001. Court, Franklin E. Pater and the Subject of Duality, ELT, 15:1, 1972. 21-35. 
Pater believed that some knowledge essential to spiritually improving art and life is 
transmitted through a dual relationship. On occasion the companion figure visually repre- 
sents his knowledge. Pater treats duality in a way that shows he worshipped learning. His 
hero is the intellectual who can absorb the knowledge necessary to understand the "secret 
of creative genius" and to devlop “а sympathy with nature." He approached the theme 
of love from an ethical intellectual desire to “know”; his ideal woman is a sexless vessel 
of truth, who exists to provide man with moral wisdom, a typically Victorian view. For 
him, the most intense friendship results from "an affinity of spirit," which is related to 
his belief that we are directed to the "Ideal" naturally because we have a natural affinity 
for it; individuals are able to find the "ends" that best fulfill them. —W.D.P. 
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William Poel 


1002. Schultz, Stephen C. Two Notes on William Poel’s Sources, NCTR, 2:2 Aut. 1974, 

85-91. Poel's approach to Shakespearean production is often taken to be antiquarian 
because he frequently cited Elizabethan precedents for interpreting by the ensemble 
rather than by major roles, for natural and varied verse speaking, and for eliminating 
visual distractions. But his essentially modernist affiliations are proved by the influence 
on him of the English elocutionist, Samuel Brandram, and the French troupe, the Comedie 
Francaise. Poel acknowledged that the theatrical force of the ideas he expounded had 
been demonstrated by Brandram's recitals. Performances by the Comedie Frangaise not 
only lent support to Poei's views on ensemble playing but suggested to him the concepts 
of tunes and key-words that became central to his theory of verse reading. —T.B. 


D. G. Rossetti 
1003. Spector, Stephen J. The Unattributed BLACKWOOD'S Review of D. С. Rossetti’s 
POEMS, 1870, N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 1976, 398. Тһе Wellesley Iudex fo Victorian Periodi- 
cals, 1824-1900 (London and Toronto, 1966, Vol. I, 4752) makes clear that Margaret 
Oliphant wrote the first hostile review (Edinburgh Magazine, Aug. 1870) of Rossetti's 
work. Rossetti never learned who wrote the review, and modern scholars have offered 
conjectures about the matter, although the answer is in The Autobiography and Letters 
of Mis. M. О. W. Oliphant (ed., Mrs. Harry Coghill, 1899). —Jj.S.P. 


Mark Rutherford (W. Н. White) 


1004. Davis, W. Eugene, William Hale White (“Mark Rutherford”), ELT, 15:1, 1972, 
98-9, [This annotated bibliography of writings about White, containing four items, forms 
an addition to the list in ELT, 10:2, 3, 1967, and entries in various succeeding issues. 
Davis will continue the series.] —W.D.P. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


1005. Warner, Fred B., Jr. 'The Significance of Stevenson's PROVIDENCE AND THE 
GUITAR, ELT, 14:2, 1971, 103-14. Before 1878 Stevenson planned a book about 
three Scotsmen— Burns, Allan Ramsay, and Robert Ferguson. In their careers he saw 
his own personal problem of how to reconcile the writer's craft, which demands con- 
templative detachment, with an active life. In 1878, confronted with the problem of 
whether to follow Fanny Osbourne to America and become dependent on his earnings 
as a professional writer, he chose, as did Léon in the short story, to carry on his mission 
as an artist, with confidence that Fannv, like Léon's wife Elvira, would understand his 
being unable to do otherwise, even should success elude him and poverty torment them. 

—W.D.P. 


A. C. Swinburne . 

1006. Wilson, Stephen Clifford. Swinburne, Tennyson, and THE SISTERS. N&Q, 23:9, 
Sept. 1976, 406-8. Similar plot details in Tennyson's two poems titled The Sisters (1832 
and 80) and Swinburne's verse tragedy of the same name suggest that Tennyson gave 
Swinburne the idea for the play. More definite proof of the indebtedness exists in a 
copy of Swinburne's play at Linclon inscribed in homage to Tennyson and bearing 
Tennyson's autograph. Tennyson annotated his copy of the play, altering the ending 
and writing an adversc comment on the play's actability. —I.S.P. 


Lord Tennyson 
1007. Tobin, J. J. M. ULYSSES: A Possible Source in Horace, N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 1976, 
395. The "tellure nova" or second Salamis that Apollo promises Teucer in. Horace’s 
Odes, 1.7.29, may have suggested Tennyson's “never world” in Ulysses (1. 57); the whole 
passage in Horace (ll. 25-31) may have influenced the end of Tennyson's poem.—J.S.P. 


1008. Jump, John D. Comedy, Irony, and the Criticism of Tennyson, CritQ, 18:2, Sum. 
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1976, 67-74 (rev.-art, James R. Kincaid, Tennyson's Major Poems: The Comic and 
Ironic Patterns, Yale Ù., 1976). “ Зп Memoriam presents itself to be judged, ” declares 
Kincaid, “ав the finest comic poem of the 19th century?” By “comic” Kincaid 
means only “ ‘tending towards a happy outcome.’ ” He also glosses “ironic” as “ ‘present- 
ing some conflict but insisting that the conflict cannot be resolved.” Kincaid is informed, 
patient, and highly intelligent, but his use of such abstractions makes it difficult for him 
to convey how it actually feels to read Tennyson's verse. —W.D.P. 


1009. Hoge, James O., Jr. Tennyson in East Anglia: September 1876, N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 
1976, 399-401. [This transcript of a short diary Hallam Tennyson kept for one week 
of a tour with his father records various opinions and anecdotes of the poet.] Scholars 
have not studied Hallam's journals, which are at the Tennyson Research Center in 
Lincoln. —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1006. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


1010. Dixon, Terrell F. Puppetry and the Art of VANITY FAIR, ForumH, 12:2, Sum.- 
Fall 1974, 24-9. Although the puppet frame, as introduction and conclusion to the novel, 
was written in June 1848, after the main body of the novel had appeared serially, close 
examination shows that the puppet figures in the illustrations play a crucial role in the 
novel's theme. "Through his careful development of them, Thackeray enriched his satiric 
analysis of 19th-century English society and created a narrative technique that contributed 
to the art of fiction. He intended to significantly enlighten his readers with his drawings. 
ТһасКегау used puppetry as an extended metaphor revealing his society as a fair of 
vanity and to increase thematic depth and coherence. —E.L.S. 


1011. Wildman, John Hazard. Thackeray's Wickedest Woman; Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 
253-8. Helen Pendennis is Thackeray’s. wickedest woman character because, unlike his 
other female villains, she sets out to possess a human soul, even to the point of destroy- 
ing the individual. That she hides this evil aim even from herself heightens the wicked- 
ness. Thus Helen usurps the badge of notoriety from much more blatantly evil characters, 
such as Becky Sharp and Miss Crawley (Vanity Fair), the Dowager Countess of Kew 
(The Newcomes), Beatrix Esmond, (Esmond and The Virginians), or Blanche Amory 
(Pendennis). Thackeray depicted Helen as ambivalent in possessing many qualities and 
virtues that others admire. That she also portrays evil incarnate may suggest Thackeray’s 
personal. difficulties with sentimentalizing ruthlessness. —J.M.R. 


Herbert Beerbohm Tree 


1012. Rosenfeld, Sybil. Some Experiments of Beerbohm Tree, NCTR, 2:2, Aut. 1974, 
75-83. Tree expressed his interest in new contemporary drama, particularly in European 
drama, by producing, for a limited public, plays of literary distinction. He presented 
Maeterlinck’s L'Intruse for the first time in England and helped English audiences to ap- 
preciate Ibsen and Brieux. Attempting to test alternatives to sumptuously naturalistic 
productions, he was ready to use Gordon Craig's design for Macb, and allowed William 
Poel to try out a new approach to Shakespearean productions. Tree was also interested in 
the scheme for a National Theater that would introduce experimental drama to the 
public. —T.B. 
E Anthony Trollope 
1013. Edwards, P. D. Trollope and ALL THE ROUND, N&Q, 23:9, Sept. 1976, 403-5. 
Although Trollope often failed to catch mistakes and consented to some editorial emend- 
ations in the interest of delicacy (for fiction appearing in a family magazine), he probably 
did not consent to two deletions in Mr. Scarborough’s Family, serialized in Dickens's 
periodical 1882-3. The first passage expresses admiration for Scarborough’s courage 
in facing death, and the second presents Scarborough specifically as a good man who 
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need not fear appearing before God in judgment, though conventional morality would 
have condemned him. For Trollope to have suppressed these passages would have meant 
his questioning his own ethical and religious beliefs. Probably the changes were made 
after his death (Dec. 1882), and his son read proof without checking it against copy. 

—J.S.P. 


1014. Heilman, Robert B. Trollopes THE WARDEN: Structure, Tone, Genre, Mon/ 
LSUSHS 19, 1970, 210-29. Form in this work evolves in the final six chapters, as 
Septimus Harding gains the revelation of conscience. The structure moves from the less 
essential to the more, finally focusing on a single action. АП characters give way to 
the emphasis on Harding, as a tripartite structure emerges with a final climax. In this 
climactic triumph are ironic reversals with the method creating more than mock-heroism 
or simple irony. The equation that ultimately dominates The Warden is that childhood 
equals innocence, wherein Harding is converted into a boy through metaphor. The cen- 
tral irony is that the novel succeeds as a comedy of conscience: accommodation with 
qualifications. —].M.R. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 
1015. Colaco, Jill. Henry James and Mrs. Humphry Ward: A Misunderstanding, N&Q, 
23:9, Sept. 1976, 408-10. Тһе character Bellasis in Ward's novel Eleanor (1900), who, 
James thought, was intended to caricature him, was actually based on Lamartine. Ward 
conceived the novel as a retelling of the love affair between Chateaubriand and Pauline 
de Beaumont. (Cf. Sainte-Beuve's Chateaubriand et son Groupe Littéraire [1861], which 
Ward used for material) If James figures in Eleanor, it is in Manisty's kindness and 
friendliness toward the Italian peasantry. Ward, who entertained James in 1899, admired 
him and his work and was в incapable Pr the sort of mischief that a caricature of him 
would represent. —Jj.S.P. 


` Oscar Wilde 
1016. Pappas, John. The Flower and the Beast: A Study of Oscar Wilde's Antithetical 
Attitudes Toward Nature and Man in THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY, ELT, 15:1, 
1972, 37-48. Dorian and Lord Henry Wotton are appalled by senescence and death. They 
abhor physical process, the continual functioning of our physical aspects. Yet they are 
obsessed with youthful pleasures, which depend on physical process. The descriptions 
and images of flowers and beasts throughout the novel reflect their antithetical attitudes, 
Wilde portrays humanity's ambiguous relationship to nature, reflecting his own extensive 
psychic fragmentation. By having Dorian kill himself, Wilde acknowledges the disastrous 
consequences of distorting our relationship to nature; by allowing Lord Henry to live, 
Wilde manifests his sympathy: with the impulse to denigrate nature and to disparage our 
inclusion in the natural world. —W.D.P. 


Israel Zangwill 
1017. Winehouse, Bernard. Zangwill Revisited, Midstream, 21:2, Feb. 1975, 79-80. 
Overrated in his lifetime, Zangwill has been neglected since. Despite the success of 
Children of the Ghetto (1892), the prolific Zangwill preferred to deal with non-Jewish 
themes. He espoused many causes and wrote in a wide variety of genres. Elsie Bonita 
Adams's Israel Zangwill (Twayne, 1971), though too short and dependent on secondary 
sources, is the first scholarly work to describe Zangwill’s complete canon. —S.GK. 


Drama 
1018. Booth, Michael R. A Note on THE ROAD TO THE STAGE, NCTR, 3:1, Sp. 
1975, 29-35. Rede's The Road to the Stage; or, The Performer's Preceptor (1872) is 
the first systematic attempt in English to offer practical advice to the fledgling actor. 
It contains information on ways to secure engagements, handling contracts and salaries, 
working conditions in the theater, and managing benefits. It also offers advice on cos- 
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tume and make-up and lists the British ‘provincial circuits. To theater historians the book's 
value lies in the mass of information on the acting profession and business aspects of 
19th-century British theater. —T.B. 


1019. Leacroft, Richard. Nineteenth Century Theatrical Machinery in the Theatre Royal, 
Bath, TN, 30:1, 1976, 21-4. [Leacroft corrects with pleasure a statement he reluctantly 
made in his recently published Development of the English Playhouse (Cornell U. 
Press, 1973). This year he was able to confirm that scenic barrels were still in position, 
exactly as they were when he surveyed Һет in 1954 (Theatre Machinery, Architectural 
Review, 116:692, Aug., 113-4). These important elements of flying machinery are still 
usable, and it is hoped that any future updating will: incorporate them.] —W.D.P. 
Cf.: Items 1002 and 1012. 
Fiction 

1020. Gordon, Jan B. “The Wilde Child": Structure and Origin in the Fin-de-Siécle 
Short Story, ELT, 15:4, 1972, 277-90. The theme of paradox so operative іп the “deca- 
dent" short story indicates a nature that synchronously disguises and reveals, an art 
of necesary sterility. AII the heroes of Wilde's short stories are men with an integral 
egotism that allows them to transform all defects into tastes. The tales are often circular 
in structure and the characters reflective doubles of one another, and the language often 
functions in the same way. But a world composed of mirrors, epigrams, tautologies, 
gossip, and plural selves is decadent, existing under conditions of flagging energy and 
failed connections where there is no longer any hope of locating and identifying origins. 


[This essay is one base for discussion in the ELT seminar on the Short Story at MLA 
1972.] —W.D.P. 


| Poetry 
Cf.: Item 979. : 


X. MODERN 


Arnold Bennett 
1021. Flory, Evelyn A. RICEYMAN STEPS: The Role of Violet and Elsie, ELT, 14:2, 
1971, 93-102. This novel presents three solutions to the fundamental problem of what 
one must do to be saved in life's grim and confining reality. Henry's way, obsessive self- 
preservation, is a dismal failure; Violet's way, submissive dependence on another person, 
might have succeeded in other circumstances. Elsie's way, which leads to happiness, is 
unreflecting and ungrudging devotion to others' needs. —W.D.P. 


1022. Miller, Anita. Arnold Bennett, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 63-7. [This annotated bibli- 
ography of writings about Bennett, containing 13 items, forms an addition to previous lists 
published in EFT, 1:1 (1957) and various entries’ in later i issues of EFT and ELT. Miller 
will continue the series.] —W.D.P. 


‘John Buchan 
1023. Cox, J. Randolph. John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir, ELT, 15:1 1972, 67-9. [This 
annotated bibliography of writings about Buchan, containing 11 items, forms an addition 
to the list in ELT, 9:5-6, Cox will continue, the series.] —W.D.P. 


Rod . Joseph -Conrad . 
1024. Najder, Zdzisan. Conrad in Historical Perspective, ELT, 14: 3, 1971, 157-66. Al- 
though Conrad was a diligent disciple of Flaubert and Maupassant, their influence clashed 
with the Polish Romantic tradition, from which he drew the notion that the writer is an 
analyst of basic moral issues, which he states in psychological and primarily socio-political 
terms. Polish literature has traditionally been a literature of solidarity. As a philosophical 
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agnostic, Conrad was skeptical about being able to fully understand the motives behind 
human actions; the individual’s separateness and the inscrutable forces that govern our 
behavior formed, in his view, an insuperable obstacle to intellectual analysis. He wrote 
about fidelity, honor, and friendship, but showed them as undependable guidelines for 
individual behavior; many individuals cannot grasp, or stick to them; nevertheless, he con- 
cludes that though they are imperfect, they are all we have and worth adhering to. SE 


1025. Burgess, C. F. Of Men and Ships and Mortality: Conrad's THE NIGGER OF 
THE NARCISSUS, ELT, 15:3, 1972, 221-31. This novel focuses on the crew, who 
identify themselves with Jimmy Wait and fight death and its acceptance, exactly as they 
fight to save the “Narcissus,” their collective identity, from the hurricane. The officers 
are committed only to the second goal. The novel asserts that commitment, however 
visionary, deluded, or deluding, is all. Under its sway, people may act nobly, basely, or 
foolishly, but they will act, and in concert with other people. Only through commitment 
can the cardinal Conradian sin, isolation or alienation, be averted. —W.D.P. 


1026. Rice, Thomas Jackson. THE LAGOON: Malay and Pharisee, Ch&L, 25:4, Sum. 
1976, 25-33. Although critics have not favored this work, its “subject matter, symbolism, 
and narrative technique" give its meaning, structure, and style an interdependence and 
purposefulness, The key is Conrad's Christian symbolism, specifically that deriving from 
Catholic tradition. “Тһе story dramatizes the human reality of evil, or sin, and suggests 
.. . the possibility of divine redemption." The white man in the story does not represent 
Conrad; rather, he is a kind of Pharisee, blind and deaf to religious truth. [The story is 
analyzed in detail.] . | —]J.S.P. 


1027. Ramsay, Roger. The Available and the Unavailable “I”: Conrad and James, 
ELT, 14:2, 1971, 137-45. James said in the Preface to THE ASPERN PAPERS that in 
writing The Turn of the Screw (Collier’s Weekly, Feb. 5-Apr. 16, 1898) he wanted to 
evoke a “ ‘sense of the depths of the sinister' "; Conrad wrote in his "Author's Note" to 
Тһе Heart of Darkness (Blackwood's, Feb.-Apr. 1899) that he wanted to create “ ‘a sin- 
ister resonance. ” Both authors conveyed the desired effect by arranging their narrators 
and witnesses in a certain way. James's story contains four—the "I" in the introduction 
(probably not James himself); Douglas; the (nameless) governess whose Ms Douglas reads 
aloud; and Mrs. Grose, Miles, and Flora, who tell the governess about background events 
they have witnessed. In the end all are dead except “Т,” who silently disappears. Conrad's 
story contains three—the "I" of the introduction and conclusion (who changes from 
naïveté to awe), Marlowe, and Kurtz; at the story's end the "I" and Marlowe are very 
much alive. James's story is a game of horror; Conrad's is the real thing. —W.D.P. 


Norman Douglas 
1028. Flory, Evelyn A. Norman Douglas and the Scientific Spirit, ELT, 14:3, 1971, 
167-77. Douglas published eight scientific articles (1886-95) in well-regarded journals 
such as The Zoologist. He returned to the natural sciences sporadically, writing articles 
and books that blended scientific materials with others idiosyncratically. In his "literary 
works" geology, zoology, and botany are ubiquitous. [Numerous examples uphold these 
assertions.] —W.D.P. 


Ford Madox Ford 
1029. Henighan, T. J. Tietjens Transformed: A Reading of PARADE'S END, ELT, 15:2, 
1972, 144-57. Christopher begins as the mentally overdeveloped male, whose one-sided- 
ness drives his wife to an extreme response; for Sylvia is everything that had been for so 
long excluded from the Tietjens clan and from English society in general, everything 
that, once creative, could now express itself only as vindictive fury. Valentine Wannop, 
who is enveloped in the scandal connecting her with Christopher, makes him realize for 
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the first time that he may have to loosen his confident mental grasp of things. In drama- 
tizing Christopher's need to come to terms with hitherto repressed elements and in mak- 
ing it part of a larger view of English society and modern life, Ford creates a psychologi- 
cal dimension equalled only in Lawrence's mature novels. —W.D.P. 


1030. Schweik, Robert C. Ford Madox Ford, ELT, 14:3, 1971, 201-4. [This annotated 
bibliography of writings about Ford continues a series, of which the immediately pre- 


ceding member appeared in ELT, 13:1, 1970, 46-50.] —W.D.P. 
1031. Schweik, Robert T. Ford Madox Ford, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 74-6. [See the preceding 
abstract.] —W.D.P. 


E. M. Forster 


1032. McGurk, E. Barry. Gentlefolk in Philistia: The Influence of Matthew Arnold on 
E. M. Forsters HOWARDS END, ELT, 15:3, 1972, 213-9. This novel brings into sharp 
focus the contrast between Arnold’s cultured world of “sweetness and light" and the 
"majority" whom Forster calls “the unforeseeing multitude." Forster remarks that the 
novel is concerned with “gentlefolk” rather than with the populace, the people of the 
abyss, such as Leonard Bast. Its conflict centers on “the question of who shall ‘inherit’ 
England,” a question that “coalesces with the question of whether the ‘saving remnant’ 
will find its place in society where the ‘clouds of materialism’ threaten to smother ‘the 
light within.’ ” —W.D.P. 


1033. Stern, Frederick C. “Never Resemble M. de Lesseps”: A Note on A PASSAGE 
TO INDIA, ELT, 14:2, 1971, 119-21. Forster makes clear what Mrs. Moore and Adela 
Quested do and do not learn about India. Ferdinand de Lesseps exemplifies monumental 
but inhuman achievement, since he considers the fellahin expendable tools іп the digging 
of the Suez Canal; and Adela is moved by revulsion from the statue of de Lesseps by the 
Canal to vow to seek out and protect Mrs. Moore's two younger children. As Mrs. 
Moore sails from Bombay, the palms in the harbor wave her farewell and tell her to 
remember that the Marabar Caves are not India, merely one among many entwined 
realities that make up India—like Asirgarh, the noble and mysterious 13th-century for- 
tress she has twice glimpsed in complete ignorance of its nature. Her despair as a 
Christian results from her identifying India with the Marabar Caves. —NW.D.P. 


1034. Heine, Elizabeth. Rickie Elliot and the Cow: The Cambridge Apostles and THE 
LONGEST JOURNEY, ELT, 15:2, 1972, 116-34, Rickie and Ansell, his Cambridge 
“brother,” symbolize Forster’s attempt to evaluate and reconcile the opposing poetic (or 
*mystical") and rational views of reality that Cambridge offered them in the works of 
F. H. Bradley, M’Taggart, Lowes Dickinson, G. E. Moore, and Bertrand Russell; except 
for Bradley, all were Apostles. Ansell and Stephen, Rickie’s illegitimate half-brother, 
base their judgment of the world on the human brotherhood and the charitable love that 
goes with it; Ansell relies on idealistic reason and Stephen experience. Rickie has trouble 
because of his mystic ability, or poetic weakness, to see good in all things: the cow and the 
cosmos measure his tolerance. When the cow and the consciousness of complementary 
night-and-day (i.e., good-and-evil) are “there,” Rickie's view, however mystical, has value. 
But when the cow is gone and the sun overpowering (i.e., when he substitutes feeling for 
thought), Rickie is mistaken. Rickie comes to doubt human and spiritual reality and 
deserves to die. His poetry, however, lives on. —W.D.P. 


1935. Lewis, Robin Jared. Orwell’s BURMESE DAYS and Forster’s A PASSAGE TO 
INDIA: Two Novels of Human Relations in the British Empire, MSE, 4:3, Sp. 1974, 1-36. 
Orwell and Forster describe the last days of British Imperialism in Asia in radically dif- 
ferent ways because of the roles they played in the East. Forster was the respected man 
of letters, and Orwell a policeman, the tool of the despotism he abhorred. Тһе hero's 
outrage at his role and his sense of being an outsider inform Burmese Days; his brutish- 
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ness symbolizes his alienation. A Passage to India is preoccupied with India’s amorphous- 
ness. Only Mrs. Moore's all-embracing Hindu-Christianity can succeed there, but Anglo- 
Indian systematic politics is doomed to failure. —B.S.W. 


1036. Bowen, Roger. À Version of Pastoral: E. M. Forster as Country Guardian, SAQ, 
75:1, Win. 1976, 36-54. Forsters two pageant plays Abinger Pageant and England's 
Pleasant Land, as do his earlier English novels, reflect his role as guardian of a pastoral 
island heritage. In Тһе Longest Journey and Howards End, Forster celebrates England's 
nationhood and strives to preserve a heritage rooted in the landscape. Such images as 
the chalk and country rivers symbolize British values, but England's suburbia represents 
a retreat from the earth and its decrees. —R.DJ. 


1037. Gish, Robert. Forster as Fabulist: Proverbs and Parables in A PASSAGE TO 
INDIA, ELT, 15:4, 1972, 245-56. In his program note for the dramatization of this 
novel, Forster wrote, “СТ tried to indicate the human predicament in a universe which is 
not, so far, comprehensible to our minds.’ " As one device to that end, he presents a pro- 
verb and its parody together; for example, the narrator comments on hospitality: “ “АП in- 
vitations must proceed from heaven perhaps, perhaps it is futile for men to initiate their 
own unity, they do but widen the gulf between them by the attempt’ ”; and on the same 
page he explains the difficulty Fathers Graysford and Sorley had with the saying, “ ‘In 
my Father's house are many mansions.’ ” —W.D.P. 


1038. Emmett, V. J., Jr. Verbal Truth and Truth of Mood in E. M. Forster's A PAS- 
SAGE TO INDIA, ELT, 15:3, 1972, 199-213. In its emphasis on diversity rather than 
unity, in its light ironic suspicion of metaphysics, and especially in its concern to dis- 
criminate between cognitive and emotive language, this novel is closely related to С. E. 
Moore's and Bertrand Russels analytical philosophy. The plot is largely a series of 
misunderstandings based on the confusion of verbal truth and truth of mood; the latter 
is presented in numerous instances as misleading people who have not learned to con- 
sider speech as at times occurring in a social field of conflicting tensions and as arising, 
in crucial moments, not from rational comprehension but from unrecognized fears or 
desires. —W.D.P. 


1039, McDowell, Frederick P. W. By and Abont Forster: A Review Essay, ELT, 15:4, 
1972, 319-31. [This essay analyzes ALBERGO EMPEDOCLE and Other Writings ed., 
George H. Thomson, Liveright, 1971), which reprints Forster's uncollected works to 1915, 
and reviews in some detail ten books, or chapters in books, concerning Forster (1966-71). 
It recommends a further list of 13 essays and monographs from the same period and also 
12 general accounts or reviews (1971). The essay is published in preparation for the 
ELT seminar on Forster at MLA 1973.] —W.D.P. 


William Golding 
1040. Henry, Avril. The Pattern of PINCHER MARTIN, SoRA, 9:1, Mar. 1976, 3-26. 
Тһе flashbacks in this work are not controlled by a time structure. Although they gradu- 
ally reveal the man Martin, the individual functions need clarifying. They relate to each 
other and to the varied forms in which they are repeated throughout the book; they 
relate to Martin's “survival” on Rockall; and they relate to the experience's six-day struc- 
ture, a parody of the six days of Creation. —RE.NJ. 


Robert Graves 
1041. McKinley, James. Subject: Robert Graves: Random Notes of а Biographer, NL, 
40:4, Sum. 1974, 37-60. 'The biographer must inhabit another person's life and com- 
prehend its complexities. Particularly with Robert Graves, who lived best during the 
first half of his life and wrote best during the second half, there are dichotomies to 
reconcile. Ignoring psychohistory and the temptation to fictionalize, biographers must 
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decide they like their subject, must make a moral judgment about this vicarious life. 
Plotting the work, weighing the events, and seeking the facts are further tasks. With 
Graves, Laura Riding’s presence is decisive, and anecdotes about Sassoon and others pro- 
vide color. Field trips verify Riding’s and certain mystics’ effect in instilling myth in his 
poetry. —G.B.C. 


Ted Hughes 
1042. Ries, Lawrence R. Hughes’ THE HAWK IN THE RAIN, Expl, 33:4, Dec. 1974, 
Item 34. Critics often say that Hughes neglects the human for the animal world, but he 
finds the objectivity in animal motions: more useful than human endeavors in exploring a 
nature that he refuses to dichotomize in the traditional human/animal fashion. Accord- 
ing to Hughes, humanity has imposed this disunion, and when he examines the animal 
world, it is almost always to illuminate the human condition in new and usually critical 
ways. The Hawk in the Rain exemplifies an animal poem in whicli the real focus is on 
humanity. The hawk symbolizes the accommodation and commitment to violence that 
one must make in order to survive. —P.F.H. 


Sheila Kayc-Smith : 
1043. Doyle, Paul A. Sheila Kay-Smith: an Annotated Bibliography of Writings About 
Her, ELT, 15:3, 1972, 189-98. [The 51 items of this list, dated 1917-56, include all 
annotations published in previous issues of ELT.] —W.D.P. 


Arthur Koestler 
СЕ: Item 830. 


D. H. Lawrence 


1044. Heywood, Christopher. Olive Schreiners THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN 
FARM: Prototype of Lawrence's Early Novels, ELN, 14:1, Sept. 1976, 44-50. Schreiner's 
characters, especially Em and Lyndall, influenced Lawrence's characterizations and de- 
pictions of relationships in Sons and Lovers, The Rainbow, and Women in Love. Her 
tripartite representation of men's romantic powers, radical for her time, was a model for 
Lawrence's development of sexual, spiritual, and filial relationships. Her Woman and 
Labour also influenced Lawrence's portrayal of fertile women and their sterile descen- 
dants, the contrast between primitive and modern society. Lawrence constructed, moti- 


vated, and even phrased many passages in his early novels after Schreiner's novel. 
—E.K.Y. 


1045. Edge, John. Critical Exchange: D. H. Lawrence and the Theme of Comradeship, 
SoRA. 9:1, Mar. 1976, 34-49. John W. Haegert (Brothers and Lovers: D. H. Lawrence 
and The Theme of Friendship, SoRA, 8:1, Mar. 1975, 39-50 [AES, 20:7, Mar. 1977, 
2170]) treats homosexuality in Lawrence's works incompletely; he doesn't take into con- 
sideration biography. all the major fiction, or how Lawrence treats heterosexual relation- 
ships and women. Lawrence saw woman, intellect, class, and industrialism destroy his 
father’s masculinity, and he sought a principle of maleness. In Women in Love Gerald 
Crich is the male authority and Birkin, Lawrence; the Gerald/Birkin relationship fails 
because industrialism dehumanizes Gerald and because Lawrence fails to deal with his 
own homosexuality. Іп Aaron's Rod. Kangaroo, and The Plumed Serpent, the male 
comradesbip theme becomes a politico-religious quest in Australia and Mexico, told with 
strident antifeminism. Mellors in Lady Chatterley's Lover culminates Lawrence's search 
for maleness as he dominates Constance. —RE.NJ. 


F. R. Leavis 
Cf.: Кет 810. 
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C. S. Lewis 


1046. Kawano, Roland M. C. S. Lewis and the Great Dance, Ch&L, 26:1, Fall, 1976, 
20-30. In his apologetics, criticism, and fiction, Lewis tends to turn to "images of play 
and dance” to describe, analogously, "the highest things," following the practice of Dante, 
Plotinus, Milton, Browne, and others. [Examples are cited.] The dance may show the 
interweaving of good and evil and reveal a pattern in which we, as dancers, participate. 

—J.S.P. 


Malcolm Lowry 


1047. Richey, Clarence W. “Тһе Hl-Fated Mr. Bultitude": A Note Upon An Allusion іп 
Malcolm Lowrys UNDER THE VOLCANO, NCLit, 3:3, May 1973, 3-5. Among the 
novel's many apposite allusions is Hugh's comparing his own situation to Mr. Bultitude's 
in Thomas Anstey Guthrie's 1882 best-seller, Vice Versa; or, À Lesson for Fathers. 
Hugh's transmogrification remainds him of the earlier character's harrowing experiences 
when exchanging bodies with his son. —G.RB.C. 


1048. Clancy, Laurie. Malcolm Lowry's Voyages, Meanjin, 35:3, Sept. 1976, 277-83 
(rev.-art., Douglas Day, Malcolm Lowry; M. C. Bradbrook, Malcolm Lowry, both Oxford 
U., 1974). For Lowry, his own'self is not the be-all and end-all but a starting point. 
He appropriated his experiences as material for his art, but struggled to distance him- 
self from it, give it objective and mythic significance, and render his personal experience 
universal. In Under the Volcano he used the Consul and his infirmity as a metaphor for 
universal guilt and suffering, making a solitary drunk symbolize the universe. То acbieve 
his goal, Lowry made symbolism and structure virtually symbiotic. Everything in the 
novel works to place the consul’s subjective consciousness with a factually believable ex- 
ternal reality. —W.R. 


Hugh MacDiarmid 


1049. Bozek, Philip, Hugh MacDiarmid’s Early Lyrics: A Syntactic Examination, 
Lang&S, 9:1, Win. 1976, 29-41. The smaller and larger units of (1) Тһе Eemis Stane and 
(4) The Watergaw from Sangschaw; (2) The Man in the Moon, the third lyric in Au Clair 
de Lune; (3) Somersault from Penny Wheep; and (5) The Skeleton of the Fufure from 
Stony Limits (1934) illustrate MacDiarmid's poetic devices in his early lyrics. While the 
first three poems have as a common theme the combination of extraterrestrial and earth- 
bound dimensions, poems (4) and (5) oscillate between past and present, static death 
and dynamic life. Тһе last poem gives up "synthetic Scots" for English and bears the 
clear political overtones of MacDiarmid's communist persuasion. --А.Н. 


Arthur Machen 
1050. Sweetser, Wesley D. Arthur Machen, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 82-5. [This annotated 
bibliography of writings about Machen, containing 20 items, forms an addition to the 
list in ELT, 11:1, 1968, and entries in various later issues.] —W.D.P. 


W. Somerset Maugham 
1051. Sanders, Charles. W. Somerset Maugham: A Supplementary Bibliography, ELT, 
15:2, 1972, 168-73. [Works about Maugham are listed alphabetically by authors within 
the chronological sequence, and are keyed by entry number to Charles Sanders's W. 
Somerset Maugham (No. Il. U., 1970). Тһе list includes 51 items, dated 1908-71.] 
—W.D.P. 


1052. Archer, Stanley. Artists and Paintings in Maugham's OF HUMAN BONDAGE, 
ELT, 14:3, 1971, 181-9. Through Philip's relationship to art, Maugham works out his 
novel's main theme: the necessity for people to free themselves from passion's bondage. 
After indulging a bland interest in Watts and Burne-Jones, Philip goes to Paris and is 
immersed in the Impressionists popularity, which causes him to abandon the idea that 
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art has a serious moral purpose. Much later, matured by suffering, Philip strives to 
discover human nature by studying the El Greco’s and subsequently Rembrandt's and 
Velsaquez's works. —W.D.P. 


Dorothy Middleton 


1053. Brunauer, Dalma H. Those Who Served — and Five More: An Overdue Report 
on Dorothy Middleton’s VICTORIAN LADY TRAVELERS, Ch&L, 26:1, Fall 1976, 
39-45. [This article commends Middleton's book (n.d.), which recounts the lives of seven 
Victorian women.] . —].S.P. 


George Orwell 

1054. Lang, Berel. The Politics and Art of Decency: Orwell’s Medium, SAQ, 75:4, Aut. 

1976, 424-33. In his work, especially his essays, Orwell insists on the role of moral 

principle in perception and judgment. He achieves this role by exercising a reflexive or 

self-implicating quality. One important structural feature in his essays is his own role 

as author in the action. Thus he obliges himself as well as his reader to assume the moral 

responsibilities his essays assert; he argues for a principle of decency, of moral design. 
—R.DJ. 


Cf.: Item 1035. 


Mary Renault and Frazer Ross 
1055. Coakley, James. Homophilic Novels, MQR, 14:1, Win. 1975, 108-10. (rev.-art., 
Frazer Ross, The Altar of Eros, Abelard-Schulman, 1973; Mary Renault, The Persian 
Boy, New York Pantheon, 1972). The chief requirement for a novel is that the author 
create a believable world. Ross's The Altar is bucolic. Renault's research for her bio- 
graphical novels about Alexander the Great, Fire from Heaven, and its sequel, The Persian 
Boy, is impeccable; her characters are believable. Her novels should be filmed.—E.H. 


George Bernard Shaw 


1056. Radford, Frederick L. The Conspicuously Elusive Mr. Shaw: Some Remarks on 
Recent Shaviana, NCTR, 3:1, Sp. 1975, 37-45. (rev.-art.). Maurice Valency's The Cart 
and the Trumpet (Oxford U., 1973), part of a projected history of modern drama, relates 
Shaw to his culture and European literary movements. Charles A. Berst’s Bernard Shaw 
and the Art of Drama (U. of Ii., 1973) discusses structure, character, and the mythic 
pattern in selected plays. Bernard F. Dukore's Bernard Shaw, Playwright (U. of Mo., 
1973) shows the relationship between Shaw's theory and practice in neat schematic 
analyses. J. L. Wisenthal in The Marriage of Contraries (Harvard U., 1974) studies 
Shaw's synthesizing imagination in the middle plays. Elsie Adams's Bernard Shaw and 
the Aesthetes (Oh. St. U., 1971) discusses Shaw’s relationship ‘with the Pre-Raphaelites 
extensively. These books analyze important parts of the Shaw canon so far neglected, but 
their exegetic approach is becoming worn-out; they neglect to investigate Shaw's dramatic 
technique in detail. —T.B. 


1057. Dolis, John J., Jr. Bernard Shaw's SAINT JOAN. Language is Not Enough, MSE, 
4:4, Aut. 1974, 17-25. Shaw's play is fundamentally concerned with language's potential 
for understanding and misunderstanding. Joan's primary misunderstanding is identifying 
language and action, confusing her words with the Word, her will with the more uni- 
versal will expressed in the church. Ultimately language is not enough; Joan lives by her 
gesture, burning at the stake, which eternalizes her. —B.S.W. 


May Sinclair | 
СЕ: Item 1141. 


Lytton Strachey 
1058. Quint, Bernard. Lytton Strachey, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 91-4. [This annotated bibli- 
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ography of writings about Strachey, containing four items, forms an addition to the list 
in КЕТ, 5, 1962] —W.D.P. 
Arthur D. Waley 
Cf.: Item 1149. EE : 
Н. С. Wells 


1059. Borello, Alfred. Н, G. Wells, ELT, 14:2, 1971, 146-8. [This annotated bibli- 
ography of writings about Wells is an addition to the one published in ELT, 13:1, 1970.] 


W.D.P. 
1060. Borrello, Alfred. Н. С. Wells, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 94-8. [See the preceding ab- 


stract. The article adds 24 items to the bibliography.] —W.D.P. 


Drama 


1061. Rowell, George. Tree's Shakespeare Festivals (1905-1913), TN, 29:2, 1975, 74-81. . 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree's contribution to the appreciation of Shakespeare in performance 
in 1905-13 could be considered more valuable than the efforts at Stratford-on-Avon of 
Benson's Company, although Benson's visits to Stratford had a far greater cumulative 
effect. Tree's festivals had lasting results such as the “non-scenic” Hamlet, the hospitality 
given to prophets of counter-faith such as Granville-Barker, and the concept of Shake- 
speare being played by a resident London company in rotation rather than for an ex- 
tended run. —M.D.P. 


Poetry 

' 1062. MacKendrick, Louis K. THE NEW FREEWOMAN: A Short Story of Literary 
Journalism, ELT, 15:3, 1972, 180-8. . Thirteen 20-page fortnightly issues of this periodical 
appeared in London, June 15-Dec. 15, 1913. Harriet Shaw Weaver financed it. (The 
journal, which succeeded Тһе Freewoman, Nov. 1911-Oct. 1912, was succeeded by The 
Egoist, 1914-9), The first four numbers were mainly the work of Dora Marsden (the 
editor, and formerly the editor of the Freewoman) and Rebecca West. With the 5th num- 
ber, Aug. 15, Pound turned most of the journal into a literary magazine, primarily in the 
Imagist cause. Pound himself presided over the reviews, the editorials, and the corre- 
spondence, and chose the poetry (most of which reappeared in Des Imagistes, 1914). Two 
important essays on poetry appeared: Ford's The Poet’s Eye and Pound’s The Serious 
Artist. For the last issue Marsden, without Weaver's assent, appointed Richard Aldington 
Assistant Editor; on The Egoist, Aldington escaped Pound's control and edited in his own 
right. ` —W.D.P. 


1063. Morrison, Blake. In Defence of Minimalism, CritQ, 18:2, Sum. 1976. 43-52. А 
careful look at British poetry since. 1940 reveals that our poets are confronting an un- 
precedented situation, necessitating what may be called minimalist art. The minimalist's 
taciturnity is less the product of an Absurdit Weltanschaung than the natural culmination 
of a modern British poetic tradition. “What is genuinely new in post-War poetry is the 
awareness of the place" poets and their poetry occupy a modern social democracy. “Тһе 
place is not an unimportant опе, but since 1940 the idea" that the poet is “ап inspired 
Bard not answerable to" society's laws has become invalid, A “modesty and responsibility, 
a scrupulous’ attitude” toward language, and a genuine social sensitivity, have begun to 
emerge. —W.D.P. 


UNITED STATES 


I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Black 
Cf.: Items 1077, 1121 and 1161-2. 
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Jewish 
СЕ: Items 1147 and 1154. 


South 


1064. Kolodny, Annette. “Stript, shorne and made deformed”: Images on the Southern 
Landscape, SAQ, 75:1, Win. 1976, 55-73. In appealing to an emotional identification of 
the maternal with the “mother country," Southern literature employs a vocabulary that 
in over 200 years bas become traditional. Earliest depictions of America illustrate this 
gendering of the land as feminine, which reflects an overdependence on the generosity of 
à nurturing milieu that often encouraged a response of plunder and dominance. Simms's 
novels depict this Southern filial bond with the land. Later Faulkner's work retains 
his old vocabulary of the South as sustaining mother, but he introduces a new vision of 
a relationship based on reciprocity and commuünality depicted in Ike McCaslin.—R.D.J. 


1065. Ledford, Ted Roland. Folk Vocabulary of Western North Carolina: Some Recent 
Changes, ApJ, 3:3, Sp. 1976, 277-84. We have considered folk vocabulary to be static, 
but usage in Western North Carolina indicates that even in once-isolated rural areas folk 
vocabulary is rapidly being lost. In terminology involving the house, the farm, domestic 
animals and common wildlife, and food, many of the words identified by Hans Kurath 
(А Word Geography of the Eastern United States, U. of Mi, 1949) as widely used in 
the region have been replaced by North Midland and national forms. Others are no 
longer known, perhaps because the activities referred to (e.g, milking the family cow) 
are no longer carried on. : —E.Y.M. 


1066. Welch, Jack. A Sociological Rationale for the Existence of Appalachian Literature, 
Ар], 3:2, Win. 1976, 168-80. Appalachian literature is better defined as literature that 
"reflects certain qualities of Appalachian culture" than as literature that merely happens 
to be set in Appalachia. In Appalachian literature children are expected to fit into the 
adult life pattern as soon as they can; the extended family is.a close-knit unit toward 
whose members no hostility may be expressed; religion is sectarian and fundamentalist; 
though it is right to fight in wars for the government, government officials are mistrusted; 
formal education is of little use; friendship is more important than economic success; 
and the family is more important than the community (thus feuding is tolerated). In 
Appalachian novels characters live in harmony with nature. "Place" and roots are 
essential. (Illustrated) p —E.Y.M. 


1067. Williams, Cratis D. The Southern Mountaineer in Fact and Fiction. Chapter 3. 
The Shaping of the Fictional Legend of the Southern Mountaineer, ApJ, 3:2, Win. 1976, 
100-33. [This article is Part П of an abridgment by Martha Н. Pipes of Cratis's disserta- 
tion (N. Y.U., 1961. Cf. the following seven abstracts. For the first two chapters, see 
ApJ, 3:1, Aut.,1975, 8-61 (AES, 20:10, June 1977, 3212).] Mountaineers in American 
novels of the 1820's and 30's are descendants of fictional pioneers, hunters, and back- 
woodsmen. In the 40's and 50's the mountaineer was a distinct type, either a noble savage 
or a poor white, but was undifferentiated from "crackers" or other Southern fictional 
types. During the Civil War and after, novelists perpetuated the noble backwoodsman 
figure, the joking backwoods bumpkin, and the mountaineer as degraded poor white. 
Local-color writers in the 70's discovered the moonshiner and in the 80's the beautiful 
mountain girl with whom an outsider falls in love. By the 80's realism in fiction had 
advanced to the point that writers could draw a genuine portrait of the mountaineer 
rather than a stereotyped character. [The article discusses several authors and novels.] 
(Illustrated) | —E.Y.M. 


1068. Williams, Cratis D. The Southern Mountaineer in Fact and Fiction, Chapter 4. 
Charles Egbert Craddock and the Southern Mountaineer in Fiction, ApJ, 3:2, Win. 1976, 
134-62. In the Tennessee Mountains (1884), Craddock’s popular collection of stories, 
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captured a genuine life-style that was then still developing. The stories also established a 
number of fictional conventions that later writers followed. Murfree’s children’s stories 
use the romantic scenery of the Southern mountains and depict the mountaineer as poor, 
superstitious, and ignorant, but capable of nobility and self-sacrifice. Her novels deal 
with the mountaineers’ fear of the law and the constraints of their narrow religion. 
Among her enduring characters are lean, burdened, but resourceful mountain women, tall, 
lithe, young mountain men, storytelling grandfathers, independent young girls, and babies 
who dominate the family. She wrote plots involving the Civil War, feuds, and moon- 
shining and sympathized with the mountaineers but did not romanticize them. (Illustrated) 

—E.Y.M. 


1069. Williams, Cratis D. The Southern Mountaineer in Fact and Fiction. Chapter 5. 
Fictional Stereotypes of the Southern Mountaineer, ApJ, 3:3, Sp. 1976, 186-209. From 
1885 to 1900 writers presented the mountaineer in fiction variously. Some novelists 
turned Craddock's characters into stereotypes, a process that magazine writers accelerated. 
Many authors portrayed the mountaineer as a degenerate poor white, some because of 
sociological theory or missionary zeal, others merely for sensationalism. William E. Barton 
and Sarah Barnwell Elliot are the only novelists between Craddock and John Fox, Jr., 
who had anything original and sympathetic to say about the mountaineer. Exaggerated 
mountain settings and characters were popular in cheap fiction in the 90%. (Illustrated) 
—E.Y.M. 


1070. Williams, Cratis D. The Southern Mountaineer in Fact and Fiction. Chapter 6. 
The Primitive Stereotype in Conflict with Outside Influences, ApJ, 3:3, Sp. 1976, 209-47. 
Fox's plots epitomize the turn-of-the-century fictional mountaineer: modern civilization 
and his own feuding, a motif central to many of Fox's plots, threaten his life-style. Fox's 
stories were set in the Cumberland Valley, and his perspective was sociological. His The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine may be the best novel about mountain life. Will N. Harben, 
who wrote about North Georgia mountain life was a realist in detail but a romanticist 
in treatment. Charles Neville Buck wrote energetic novels about feuds in the Kentucky 
mountains. Even though he used type-characters and dramatic plots, he was able to 
present sociological issues. Buck's post-World-War-I novels idealize the mountaineer's 
life-style, admiring his resourcefulness and pioneer virtues. Minor novelists continued 
to use stereotyped mountain characters and situations from 1900 to 1920; moonshining, 
feuds, and the love affair between a beautiful mountain maiden and an outsider were 
popular motifs. (Illustrated) --Е.Ү.М. 


1071. Williams, Cratis D. Тһе Southern Mountaineer іп Fact and Fiction. Chapter 7. 
Settlement Centers, Mission Schools, and *Fetched on Women," ApJ, 3:3, Sp. 1976, 247- 
61. Settlement schools flourished from 1900 to the Depression, and they also appeared 
in mountain fiction. Some novelists wrote to gain support for the schools; they emphasi- 
zed the mountaineers’ ignorance and their potential and desire for education. Lucy 
Furman’s novels, though weak as fiction, realistically observe Kentucky mountain people 
in transition from isolation to inclusion in modern industrial society. Furman's characters 
are not stereotyped. She believes that education is valuable. Eliot Harlow Robinson's 
Smiling Pass trilogy, very derivative and romantic in its plotting, deals with a settlement 
school’s formation and success. Various novelists in this period depict the promising 
mountain youth who transcends his background through education. (Illustrated) —E.Y.M. 


1072. Williams, Cratis D. The Southern Mountaineer in Fact and Fiction. Chapter 8. 
New Directions: Folk or Hillbilly?, ApJ, 3:4, Sum. 1976, 334-57. In the 1920's and 30's 
mountain fiction is realistic, "with a strongly primitivistic proletarian flavor," or folkloristic 
and anthropological. Mary and Stanley Chapman (Maristan Chapman) researched the 
details for their mountain novels, but their books interpret mountain life inaccurately. 
They create their own dialect and portray the poor whites unsympathetically ignoring the 
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sociological bases for their condition. [Several other writers in each tradition are dis- 
cussed.] Many of these writers were outsiders with their own social theories. 
—E.Y.M. 


1073. Williams, Cratis D. The Southern Mountaineer in Fact and Fiction. Chapter 9. 
“Hillbilly! Hillbilly!,” ApJ, 3:4, Sum. 1976, 358-79. During the Depression educated 
mountaineers who had been reached by New Deal programs began writing. Jean Thomas 
in Kentucky celebrated the mountaineers’ Elizabethan ancestry in her collections of ballads 
and her studies of the area, which are largely fictional and ignorance economic realities. 
Harlan Hatcher in Kentucky and Mary Bledsoe in North Carolina write about upper- 
class mountain people. Hubert Skidmore's novels deal realistically with the transition 
from landowning independence to moral degeneracy in the lumber camps, which exploit 
mountain labor. His characters are human yet portray general truths. James Still depicts 
the mountaineers who became non-unionized coal miners; they worked in the summer 
and were laid off in the winter, thus their land was neglected and damaged. Jesse Stuart, 
best-known recent native mountain writer, is a poor plotter and cannot develop characters, 
but his energy and knowledge of his material give his work vitality, his dialect and 
settings are accurate and unforced. (Illustrated) —E.Y.M. 


1074. Williams, Cratis D. 'The Southern Mountaineer in Fact aud Fiction. Chapter 10. 
Unto the Hills and Beyond, ApJ, 3:4, Sum. 1976, 379-92, Post-World-War-II fiction 
about mountain folk is often escapist, depicting mountain life as a refuge from the strains 
of modern city life. Historical and mystery novels and novels based on familiar themes 
but perhaps more realistic than their predecessors continue. A new strain is "psychological 
gothicism," which combines nostalgia with plots involving murder, incest, and other 
Freudian staples. Unlike the gothicists, Harriette (Simpson) Arnow avoids romanticism 
and presents the mountain folk as they are, not as they used to be. She is aware of their 
assimilation into modern mass culture, now almost complete. She depicts the mountain- 
cer's character as it is changed by the Depression and by emigration to the industrial 
North. Her novels are the swan song of a dying culture that had been portrayed in 
fiction for well over a century. (Illustrated) —E.Y.M. 


Cf.: Item 1161. 
П. LANGUAGE 


History 
Cf.: Item 1065. 
IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Characters 
Cf.: Items 1067-74. 
Subjects 


1075. Banta, Martha. American Apocalypses: Excrement and Ennui, SLImag, 7:1, Sp. 
1974, 1-30. Тһе Gothic tradition that several American writers use seems to be the 
most fertile field for versions of Apocalypse, which can come from within or without. 
For Norman Mailer, Nathaniel Ward, and Hector St. John outside forces produce apoca- 
lypse; but for Poe, Henry Adams, Emerson, Twain, and Henry James the final terror 
lurks within us, particularly if we allow ourselves to be bored and if we forget how to 
enjoy life. We must actively venture into life, even though the unknown may be danger- 
ous, to escape the apocalypses that such writers have pictured in striking images of vio- 
lence, fire, water, ice, and excrement. —R.W.W. 


1076. Wilson, James D. Incest and American Romantic Fiction, SLImag, 7:1, Sp. 1974, 
31-50. In several Americn Gothic works incest symbolizes solipsism, "a philosophical 
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doctrine which says that we. create the world in the act of preceiving it." William Hill 
Brown, Charles Brockden Brown, Hawthorne, Melville, and Poe illustrate that self- 
absorption is "the avenue to dementia and eventual destruction." They treat the subject 
differently, but they vividly illustrate how living according toa personal morality divorced 
from the social context brings unhappiness and ruin. ` —R.W.W. 


1077. Long, Richard A. The Outer Reaches: The White Writers and Blacks in the 
Twenties, SLImag, 7:2, Fall 1974, 65-71. Few white authors had much contact with 
blacks or black writers during the Harlem Renaisance, even though the 1920's was a 
high-water mark for black literary achievements.. Many white artists, however, used 
blacks in fiction and drama, which seemed to herald a new era of acceptance. Eugene 
O'Neill in The Emperor Jones and Paul Green in Abraham’s Bosom used black characters 
in drama. Carl Van Vechten's Nigger Heaven, DuBose Heyward's Porgy, and several 
novels by Julia Peterkin explored the black character in fiction. Other white authors also 
wrote about blacks, but many treatments were sensational and did little to further a 
realistic picture of black Americans. —R.W.W. 


| Fiction 
Cf.: Items 1067-74. 


Poetry 
1078. Turco, Lewis. The Pro-Am Tournament, MQR, 14:1, Win. 1975, 84-91. The 
first American poet may have been Manoah Bodman or Jones Very. Before Whitman 
Anne Bradstreet’s imitation British or professional-artistic and Edward Taylors Tran- 
scendentalist or amateur-theological poetry were the only currents in American poetry. 
Since Whitman there have been three, Emerson, Emerson-Whitman, and Whitman. 
Whether touched by the devil or epilepsy, Bodman, a lawyer isolated from the literary 
world, had the necessary divine madness to justify his being considered a link between 
Taylor and Whitman. Like Taylor, Very was a preacher. Unlike Taylor, who looked 
on the discipline of his poetry as preparation for his sermons, Very considered his slop- 
pily wrought and prolific output divinely inspired. Although both Bodman and Very felt 
secure in the source of their inspiration, neither was a great poet. —E.H. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Jonathan Edwards 


1079. Cusolo, Ronald G. The Return of Jonathan Edwards: А Bicentennial Reflection, 
NaRev, 3:2, 1976, 86-94. Edwards has received far too little recognition—chiefly be- 
cause of the hellfire sermon he preached in 1741. Тһе negative emphasis іп this sermon is 
not typical of his outlook. He keenly appreciated nature's wonders and was interested in 
our relationship to our surroundings. He saw the basic flaws in the Enlightenment's ex- 
cessive rationality and the increasing enervation of Christianity that accompanied it. He 
emphasized God's supremacy and our need to enter into an emotional relationship with 
God. Edwards clearly perceived the mission of the U.S., thus we should remember him in 
the bicentennial year. —D.MJ. 


Cf.: Item 1096. 


s ‘Thomas Hutchinson | 
Cf.: Item 1097. К 


‘VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Joseph Stevens Buckminster 


1080. Simpson, Lewis P. Joseph Stevens Buckminster and the New England Clerisy, 
Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 259-82. In Buckminster's career we can trace the significant 
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relationship of the clerical to the literary life. Like Arthur Dimmesdale before his con- 
fession, Buckminster reflects a change in religion from a “scholastico-theological” basis to 
a more rational, ethical, and literary one. . Buckminster was a New England clerical in- 
fluence on the literary careers of such people:as Dana, Prescott, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Lowell, Emerson, Thoreau, and Hawthorne. The specific influence was to create a New 
England ascetic character whose primary vocation was. .the country’s Spiritual education. 

—J.M.R. 


James “Fenimore Cooper 
1081. Martin, Terence. Surviving on the Frontier: The Doubled Соса of Ману 
Bumppo, SAQ, 75:4, Аш. 1976, 447-59. In his Leather-Stocking novels, Cooper doubles 
Bumppo's consciousness to include the Indian companion's; in doing so he creates ex- 
perience from innocence. Thus Cooper depicts the notion of the American Adam in 
league with the Serpent. Unlike frontier heroes in other writers' fiction, Natty, with his 
purity, is allowed to profit from experience. Other. figures, eg in Bird's and Simms's 
novels, fail to retain the necessary balance in the double consciousness. This concept is 
particularly apparent in the last two novels of the Leather-Stocking series. ` —R.D.J. 


1082. Cosgrove, William. Family Lineage and Narrative Pattern in Cooper's Littlepage 
Trilogy, ForumH, 12:1, Sp. 1974, 3-8. Тһе narrative patterns in Cooper's Littlepage tri- 
logy—Satanstoe, The Chainbearer, and The Redskins—deal with the desire to form a 
family. This theme endorses marriage's and the family's civilizing functions. Cooper 
holds his families together by entailing the estate to the eldest son, a practice gradually 
being abolished by the spread of democratic ideas in the 19th century. Cooper maintained 
that refined and intelligent aristocratic families were essential to a civilized America, and 
his plots are structured to overcome threats to the family's social and economic security. 
Hence social status and wealth were important. In supporting a landholding system by 
portraying four generations of a stable aristocratic family; Cooper н to a vanishing 
life-style and is in conflict with his times. joe huy Өт (—E.L.S. 


Ralph.Waldo Emerson : 
1083. Null, Jack. Strategies of Imagery in CIRCLES, ESQ, 18:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 265-70. 
Emerson creates image clusters, and this structure radiates out into the essay, with various 
radii of images intersecting so ав to chime and pun with each other. Emerson adapts his 
circle image to three world views in the essay. For the first view, a limited, stable world, 
he uses primarily business imagery. For the second, a disrupted world stability, he uses 
crumbling, fire, earthquake, and war imagery. In the third, a fluid, expanding world, he 
uses religious, word, fluid, and eye imagery. Е —R.DJ. 


1084. Tricomi, Albert H. The Rhetoric of Aspiring. Circularity i in Merson's CIRCLES, 
ESQ, 18:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 271-83. The imagery, paragraph structure, and diction in 
Emerson's essay recreate the aspiring circularity that pertains throughout nature. Such 
images as the sphere, globe, ring, and orbit symbolize unseen vistas of circularity that have 
no spatial dimensions, Emerson's paragraphs, connected one to the other by flashes of 
iusight, reveal ever-widening circles of spiritual awareness. Pervasive religious and epic 
language illustrates his missionary impulse and faith. —R.DJ. 


1085. Panek, LeRoy Lad. Imagery and Emerson's COMPENSATION, ESQ, 18:4, 4th 
Qt. 1972, 218-21. If we analyze the diction and imagery іп this essay and compare them 
with Self-Reliance and Spiritual Laws, we can see a controlling pattern of organization 
in Compensation. Emerson uses central words and images, such as that of the circle, re- 
currently in these essays. However in Compensation his manner is more complex; he uses 
imagery patterns related to physics, law, and commerce. · —R.DJ. 


1086. Rucker, Mary E. Emerson's FRIENDSHIP as Process, ESQ, 18:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 
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234-48. This work presents a mind discovering and appropriating thought. Emerson 
demonstrates certain laws of objective thought, mind, and language that determine its 
content and structure. Furthermore, certain figures of speech frequently lead Emerson to 
considerations that were not the formal aim of a particular section and to conclusions that 
he did not expect. —R.DJ. 


1087. Nelson, Carl. The Rhetoric of Emerson's Hindu HEROISM, ESQ, 18:4, 4th Qt. 
1972, 258-64. This essay defends Emerson's heretical behavior and defines the hero based 
on the Hindu scriptures. The essay traces the metamorphosis of the traditional Western 
concept of the hero as militarist into that of the hero as champion of self-conquest 
through wisdom. Emerson uses the house and householder image to delineate this heroic 
way. : —R.DJ. 


1088. Stein, William Bysshe. Emerson's HISTORY: The Rhetoric of Cosmic Concious- 
ness, ESQ, 18:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 199-206. Emerson's concept of history accords with his 
concept that we awake into a participation with absolute intelligence. Each event in time 
manifests cosmic consciousness, and evolution is the unfolding of our inherent powers. 
Artistic creation is an aspect of self-becoming. Thus, artistic expression is involuntary, a 
surrender to creative eros. Emerson expresses this experience in his essays. —R.DJ. 


1089. Pinsker, Sanford. Emerson's Anti-Essay: The Dissolving Rhetoric of INTELLECT, 
ESQ, 18:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 284-7. Emerson's concern in Intellect is enigmatic and non- 
verbal, threatening the form and content balance in regular essay conception and thus 
resulting in an anti-essay that substitutes poetic technique for the usual persuasive rhetoric. 
His central contradiction evolves from his perceiving intellect as a power that dissolves the 
conditions essential to rational discourse; thus one cannot write an essay on intellect. The 
essay begins by focusing on a subject that cannot be properly defined and ends suggesting 
that language is imperfect. —R.DJ. 


1090. Harter, Carol Clancey. Emerson's Rhetorical Failure in LOVE, ESQ, 18:4, 4th Qt. 
1972, 227-33. The faulty structure and hollow rhetoric in Emerson's Love can be traced 
to his ambivalent attitude toward love, particularly its potential physicality and its social 
realization in matrimony. He is not convincing in his attempt to transpose the essence of 
a transcendent Platonic relationship to marriage. In Friendship he is able to shift from the 
material to the spiritual, for unlike marriage, friendship allows for change and em- 
braces solitude. —R.DJ. 


1091. Scheick, William J. The Slender Human Word: Language as Organizing Principle 
in Emerson's PRUDENCE, ESQ, 18:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 249-57. This essay strikes a 
balance between undisciplined vision and rigid artistry. The controlled image clusters, 
often used to appeal beyond a conscious level, structure the essay internally. Behind 
major image motifs Emerson employs secondary clusters that disclose time's rhythmic 
flux in the seemingly fixed framework of primary patterns. Further, Emerson's language 
concept suggests how language represents a fixed place, a stability or perpendicularity, 
amid life’s flux. Emersons image clusters demonstrate this stability concept in the 
essay's organized structure. —R.DJ. 


1092. Bottorff, William К. “Whatever Inly Rejoices Me”: The Paradox of Self-Reliance, 
ESQ, 18:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 207-17. Emerson employs paradox in two senses as a chief 
mode of perceiving reality. In the first and traditional sense paradox resolves apparent 
opposites; in the second, paradox is а way to imply non-conformity. Thus Emerson in- 
tensifies the paradoxical doctrine that is his theme. His concept of “self” is a basic 
paradox to his theme, for Emerson understands a person as two selves, each a part of the 
other, the mundane and the divine selves, and both a part of the One, or the Over-Self. 

: —R.DJ. 
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1093. Bond, Brian C. Emerson's SPIRITUAL LAWS: The Subtle Logic of Form, ESQ, 
18:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 222-6. This work is organized differently from most of Emerson's 
other essays. Тһе reader is led from a demonstration that higher laws do exist, through 
a series of maxims stating the powers of action which the laws provide, to the meaning of 
action itself. —В.р.]. 


1094. Hoch, David С. HISTORY as Art; ART as History, ESQ, 18:4, 4th Qt. 1972, 
288-93. Emerson uses the sphere as both image and structural device in Essays: First 
Series, especially in History and Art, which begin and end this series by stating opposing 
sides of the same idea. Further, these two essays reveal how thoroughly Emerson's ideas 
are fused to rhetorical structure and imagery. The theme that “ “Һеге is one mind com- 
mon to all ” individuals in History is a connecting premise for the entire series. —R.D.J. 


Cf.: Item 1124. 


Margaret Fuller 


1095. Eakin, Paul John. Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, James, and Sexual Politics, SAQ, 
75:3, Sum. 1976, 323-38. Fuller's life, together with Hawthorne's Blithedale Romance 
and James's The Bostonians, which are both in part derived from it, tell much about 
the feminist movement's dynamics and about how commitment to any ruling idea or 
cause affects the believing individual. Fuller’s career dramatized the ambiguous relation- 
ship between the intellectual content of her ideas and the emotional reality of her private 
needs. Hawthorne’s Zenobia (Blithedale Romance) shows that he understood this 
ambiguity; the psychological and sexual constitution determines the intellectual life. 
James's two heroines in his novel illustrate this concept of the intellect's affective life. 
—RR.DJ. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


1096. D'Avanzo, Mario L. The Ambitious Guest in the Hands of an Angry God, ELN, 
14:1, Sept. 1976, 38-42. Jonathan Edwards's sermon, Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God, influenced the ideas, tone, and language of Hawthorne’s The Ambitious Guest. 
Edwards identifies sin with self, Hawthorne with its effect on others. The guest is an 
omen and instrument of retribution, infecting others with ambition and pride, and re- 
flecting Edwards's premise that the aspirations of “natural” man lead to disaster. 

; —E.K.Y. 


1097. Brumm, Ursula. A Regicide Judge as “Champion” of American Independence, 
Amerik, 21:2, 1976, 177-86. Hawthorne’s Gray Champion exemplifies the literary use of 
historical material. He derives his champion of American liberty from the historical 
figure Judge William Goffe, the regicide who fled to America in 1660; he became popular 
when Thomas Hutchinson portrayed him as the savior of Hadley, a frontier community, 
during King Philips War (“anecdote” in History of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
3 vols., 1764-1828). When Scott used the story in his novel Peveril of the Peak, he rein- 
forced the mythic figure of “King in the Mountain" already inherent in Hutchinson’s 
“anecdote.” This myth was also revived on the continent with figures of Barbarossa. 
Hawthorne used Scott as his point of departure, combining Goffe’s role as “King in the 
Mountain” with that of a revolutionary in order to portray contradictory elements in the 
American Revolution. —H.M. 


1098. Collins, Helen. The Nature and Power of Hawthorne's Women as Seen Through 
A WONDER BOOK and TANGLEWOOD TALES, NaRev, 3:2, 1976, 16-28. Тһе 
female characters in Hawthorne's stories for children parallel those in his adult books. 
The "fair" women embody the domestic virtues and, through their love, restrain the 
men's inordinate and destructive desire for freedom; their innocence makes them recoil 
instinctively from evil. Тһе "dark" women, the enchantresses, tempt men to unleash 
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those internal forces and thus to destroy themselves. The dark women are unfathomable, 
and their strength lies in action as opposed to the fair women's endurance. Hester Prynne 
(The Scarlet Letter) shares characteristics from both types, which is why, alone among 
Hawthorne's women, she seems psychologically real. АП the dark women are con- 
demned, but not the men whom they have seduced. —D.M.J. 


Cf.: Items 1095 and 1102. 


Washington Irving 
1099. Ringe, Donald A. Irving’s Use of the Gothic Mode, SLImag, 7:1, Sp. 1974, 51-65. 
The Scottish common sense school of philosophy's influence on Irving is particularly evi- 
dent in The Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall, where Irving's narrator Geoffrey Crayon 
takes a rational approach to the supernatural happings in several stories. The phenomena 
in the stories are usually attributed to problems of human perception of creations of а 
superstitious mind. Though the tales often create excellent suspense, they “аге always 
firmly anchored" in the world of common sense, and seriousness underlies their occasion- 
al humor. f —R.W.W. 


‘George Lippard 
1100. Ridgely, J. V. George Lippard's THE QUAKER CITY: The World of the Ameri- 
can Porno-Gothic, SLImag, 7:1, Sp. 1974, 77-94. Written for the mass reading public, 
George Lippard's The Quaker City; or, The Monks of Monk-Hall is a lengthy narrative 
about life's darker side in 19th-century Philadelphia. This Gothic melodrama combines 
social criticism with “uncontrolled physicality” and holds the reader's attention because 
of its many plots and subplots and its narrative power. А major theme that seemed to 
horrify Lippard was corrupt civil and sexual power. Lipard offers no solutions for such 
excesses, but his stunning portrayal of them begs readers to reevaluate the freedom they 
thought they possessed. —R.W.W. 


Herman Melville 
1101. Reck, Tom S. Melville's Last Sea Poetry, ForumH, 12:1, Sp. 1974, 17-22. One 
of Melville’s last publications before his death was John Marr and Other Sailors (1888), 
a 103-page volume of verse, privately printed in 25 copies. The 19 poems indicate Mel- 
ville's late attitudes: his nostaliga for the sea life and his view that the sea is a destructive 
force. Melville scholars have largely dismissed the poems as insignificant, but they are 
important in their relationship to his final years and his mellowing attitude toward life. 
The attitude seems as much resignation as reconciliation; he seems less disturbed by his 
earlier conflicts. —E.L.S. 


1102. Canaday, Nicholas, Jr. Harry Bolton and Redburn: The Old World and the New, 
Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 291-8. In Redburn, (1849) the encounter between Wellington 
Redburn and Harry Bolton represents the motif of the New World democrat meeting the 
Old World aristocrat. This confrontation parallels Hawthorne’s My Kinsman, Major 
Molineux, in that Redburn and Robin illustrate the ambivalent mixture of naiveté and 
self-reliance so typically American. Bolton believes that noble birth guarantees superior- 
ity. Although Melville presents the conflict between Redburn and Bolton with some 
reservations, Redburn survives because of his archetypal American virtues, whereas Bolton 
is destroyed, thus emphasizing the Old World’s decadent values, —J.M.R. 


Cf.: Item 1129. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


1103. Rees, Thomas R. Why Poe?, ForumH, 12:1, Sp. 1974, 11-5. Poe's principle ap- 
peal to the general reader lies in his consummate artistry. Intensely aware of his artistic 
role, Poe, a meticulous craftsman in the prose fiction art, tries to produce particular 
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aesthetic results. His technique includes concision and precision, exact detail, admirable 
powers of observation, ease, and a light tone. Subtlety, poetic or musicological qualities, 
a strong accentual rhythym, lyricism, imagery, and symbolism characterize his prose. Не 
used the scientific method in constructing his tales, which appealed to his own age as 
it does to ours. As Poe said in Night and Morning [Selected Writings of Edgar Allan Poe 
(Cambridge, Ma., 1956), 428], ““Тһе beauty of simplicity and the merit of luminous 
and precise thought' " mark the true artist. —RE.L.—S. 


Henry David Thoreau 
1104. Leary, Lewis. Beyond the Brink of Fear: Thoreau’s Wilderness, SLImag, 7:1, 
Sp. 1974, 67-76. Emerson viewed nature with awe and noted that it “ ‘does not like to 
be observed' " (Experience); Thoreau viewed nature boldly and observed it in detail during 
his stay at Walden Pond. Thoreau also made two trips to the Maine backwoods. In his 
essay Ktaadn (Maine Woods) he noted that in some places Katahdn was as drear and 
savage as Herman Melville’s Encantadas, and he concluded that we should not “ ‘scramble 
too high toward immensities so stark and dreadful' " because we would then be lost in 
the terror of vastness and would withdraw. —R.W.W. 


General 


1105, Sanfilippo, Sister Helena M. Personal Religious Expressions of Roman Catholicism: 
А Transcendental Critique, CathHR, 62:3, July 1976, 366-87. Searching for the “true 
religion of the soul," the New England Transcendentalists scrutinized the art, literature, 
liturgy, mysticism, and devotions of the Roman Catholic Church, rejecting its authorita- 
tive and dogmatic elements but accepting much of its tradition and practice. In the feast 
days, such as АП Soul’s Day, they admired the recognition of human dignity. In the 
mystic they saw that a genuine life of prayer could produce beauty of soul, intuitive 
knowledge of God and humanity, and inward contentment. In the Church's art and 
rituals they saw the power to reveal the primal spirit to whoever willed to receive it. 

i —D.P.W. 


VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900. 


Henry Adams 
1106. Bequette, M. K. Adams, LaFarge, Saint-Gaudens, and GRIEF, ForumH, 12:3, 
Win. 1975, 2-7. Adams, the painter John Farge (Adams's life-long friend), and the sculptor 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens collaborated to create this staue. The statue, which was placed 
on Miriam Adams's grave in Rock Creek Cemetery, acquired a kind of universal meaning, 
something different for every beholder. To Adams, the figure's significance lay in its 
universality and anonymity. For him it showed his calm acceptance of the world's chaos 
and blended Eastern and Western art. That it was also much misunderstood troubled all 
three men. Adams blamed himself for failing to understand and discover order in the 
world and the public for misunderstanding the statue's meaning, concluding that his 
society lacked the hidden qualities to which artists could appeal. —E.L.S. 


Charles Waddell Chesnutt 


1107, Hemenway, Robert. Gothic Sociology: Charles Chesnutt and the Gothic Mode, 
SLImag, 7:1, Sp. 1974, 101-19. The Gothic effect has much to do with our accepting 
irrationality and its capacity for producing terror. Blackness is normally seen as evil, 
and such symbolism becomes a negative comment on the black race, whether intended or 
not. Within the frame of a white man's narration, an ex-slave tells an inside or conjure 
story in each of the seven tales in Chesnutt’s The Conjure Woman (1899). Chesnutt's 
book reveals slavery as a terrible repressive system, and his conjure interludes show many 
black superstitions; but since he never suggests “а demonology of blackness," the volume 
is not really part of the Gothic tradition. —R.W.W. 
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Kate Chopin 
1108. Warnken, William P. Kate Chopin and Henrik Ibsen; А study of THE AWAKEN- 
ING and A DOLL'S HOUSE, MSE, 5:1, Win. 1975, 43-9. Although neither author was 
à propagandist for the suffrage movement, which was exceedingly eager to adopt them 
both, these works show a concern for human nature in a feminist perspective. The works 
are similar in characters and family structures and use similar metaphor and plot devices, 
such as the dangerous letter. Their petens are overwhelmingly similar in their quests 
for self-realization. —B.S.W. 


C. E. Craddock (M. M. Murfree) 
Cf.: Item 1068. 


Stephen Crane 


1109, Tamke, Alexander R. The Principal Source of Stephen Crane's RED BADGE OF 
COURAGE, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 299-311. Joseph Kirkland's Captain of Company 
K is the primary source for Crane's novel. The main parallels are the similarities between 
the protagonists and between the supporting characters; the similarity in the details about 
camp life and battle (Crane could have no first-hand knowledge of such details); and 
similarities in language and style, especially in the use of dialects and specific imagery 
and metaphors. 3 —J.M.R. 


Emily Dickinson 
1110. Perrine, Laurence. Dickinson s THE ROBIN IS THE ONE, Expl, 33:4, Бес. 
1974, Item 33. Dickinson's poem is organized on the progression principle. Its three 
stanzas are linked, explicity or implicitly, by a sound, an activity, and two time pro- 
gressions. The first three are causally related; the fourth is independent but parallel. 
—P.F.H. 


Henry James 


1111. Sheldon, Pamela Jacobs. Jamesian Gothicism: The Haunted Castle of the Mind, 
SLImag, 7:1, Sp. 1974, 121-34. James’s Gothic stories are in three major groups. Those 
written latest in his career are perhaps the best, and the principal source of error in them 
is self-created. In The Jolly Corner (1908), the house is Spencer Brydon's double and is 
also, incidentally, his birthplace. In the climactic scene, when Brydon, alone in the 
house, "confronts" his alter ego, he does not recognize it, and he repudiates the horror 
he refuses to acknowledge. —R.W.W. 


1112. Girling H. К. On Editing a Paragraph of THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA, 
Lang&S, 8:4, Fall, 1975, 243-63. Four versions of this work (the Ms.; Atlantic Monthly, 
1886; three early books, 1886-8; and the New York edition, 1908) trace James's efforts 
as a "process of continuous composition by revision." Тһе changes made іп one paragraph 
(beginning of Chapter XV) indicate the author's emancipation from early syntactic awk- 
wardness. Thus the overpunctuated earlier versions followed the principle of metonymy 
appropriate to realistic writers, whereas the later versions with their reduced punctuation 
come closer to the metaphoric pole, to a language more lyrical in its sounds and rhythms. 

—A.H. 


1113. Stepp, Walter. THE TURN OF THE SCREW: If Douglas is Miles... , NaRev, 
3:2, 1976, 76-82. 'This work gains depth if we identify Douglas with Miles. From this 
viewpoint Miles's death was a symbolic fiction, part of the story that the governess com- 
posed especially for Douglas, and which he only now, in adult life, passes on to others. 
She wrote it to make clear to him the nature of his struggle against her and also that she 
loved him. This love, not the temporary romantic passion she felt for the uncle in 
London, is central to the story. АП this is paralleled in the opening reference by the 
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frame-narrator to another small boy who, waking in terror, awoke his mother, not to have 
her soothe him but to share his experience. The repeated journey through death and 
rebirth dominates the story. —D.MJ. 


1114. Cook, David A. James aud Flaubert: The Evolution of Perception, CL, 25:4, Fall 
1973, 289-307. James's essays on Flaubert's Madame Bovary show his critical thought 
progressing from “facile moralism" to “objective criticism." Demanding edification 
rather than art, James in Flaubert’s Temptation of St. Anthony (1874) and Charles De 
Bernard and Gustave Flaubert, Part II (1878), mentions Flaubert’s “detachment” and 
“impassivity” but does not acknowledge those qualities as aesthetic aims. He is respectful 
and sympathetic in Gustave Flaubert (1893), yet is critical of Faubert’s preoccupation 
with style and his vision’s potential inhumanity. In Gustave Flaubert (1902) James, while 
maintaining his own artistic identity, accepts Flaubert’s values, scrutinizes his novel, ap- 
preciates its formal achievements, and nearly establishes modern criticism’s view that 
Madame Bovary “represents an attempt to redeem prosaic reality for art through style.” 

—W J.S. 


Cf.: Items 823, 1015, 1027, 1095, and 1170. 


Thomas Nelson Page 


1115. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. The Other Side of Slavery: Thomas Nelson Page's NO HAID 
PAWN, SLImag, 7:1, Sp. 1974, 95-9. Page has long been noted for his tales picturing 
the antebellum South as a paradise for happy and contented slaves. In Ole Virginia 
(1887), a collection of eulogies to the South that was, contains one story that seems to 
reverse the pleasant picture Page is noted for. No Haid Pawn is an initiation and a terrify- 
ing ghost story that suggests the possibilities for brutality and evil in the institution of 
slavery— suggestions seldom found in Page’s work. —R.W.W. 


Mark Twain 


1116. Shrell, Darwin H. Mark Twain’s Owl and His Bluejays, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 
283-90. Twain’s humorless owl in the conclusion of Baker’s Bluejay Yarn is important 
in interpreting the theme. This episode, which appears in A Tramp Abroad, is Twain’s 
postscript to his “Whittier Dinner Address,” which offended the literary giants in his 
audience, most notably Emerson, Holmes, and Longfellow. The confrontation between 
the impulsive bluejays who can laugh at their own foibles and the wise but humorless 
Eastern owl who cannot, symbolizes the contrast between writers who see their role in 
its proper perspective and those who take themselves too seriously. —J.M.R. 


Fiction 
Cf.: Item 1070. 
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Edward Albee 
1117. Moses, Robbie. Edward Albee: A Voice in the Wasteland, ForumH, 12:3, Win. 
1975, 35-40. From The Zoo Story (1960) to All Over (1971) death permeates Albee's 
plays. Although he is concerned with the dead and the dying in the literal sense, his 
chief concern is with those who are dead to life. The most heinous form of death, in 
Albee’s view, is the spiritual variety, which cripples the human soul. Albee is neither a 
nihilist nor a pessimist, and he deplores the inference that the pervasiveness of death in 
his plays indicates depressive morbidity. Death for Albee is a metaphor affirming life. 
Life without meaning is death, and life without love is absolute death. —E.LS. 


Harriette Simpson Amow 
СЕ: Item 1074. 
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Saul Bellow 


1118. Hux, Samuel. Character and Form in Bellow, ForumH, 12:1, Sp. 1974, 34-8. One 
of Bellow's strengths is his expansive and apparently loose style and wit. His apparently 
loose structure may also be a strength. A novelist primarily concerned with an action 
plot finds an adequate resolution to his chain of events, in that once the sequential events 
are completed, the novel is finished. In a character plot, once the change in the protag- 
onist's moral character is effected, the novel is finished. Such plots are radically different 
from Bellow's typical character plot in which character is defined by creating a personal 
identity. Bellow's open-ended structure appears to assume a definition of character that 
cannot be schematized in time. Perhaps such a concept cannot sustain an aesthetically 
satisfying narrative. Yet it is fallacious to assume that subject matter must be cut to a 
priori formal expectations. Narrative form may be simply strategy. —E.LS. 


Sterling A. Brown 
1119. Rowell, Charles H. Sterling A. Brown and the Afro-American Folk Tradition, 
SLImag, 7:2, Fall 1974, 131-52. The New Negro in the 1920's was concerned that 
much current literature seemed foreign to black Americans. Among the artists who 
dedicated themselves to bringing truth and realism to writing was Brown whose poetry 
drew heavily on Afro-American folksongs, for he knew these songs expressed their 
authors’ spirit. He developed the common worksong into art, creating a worksong-blues 
form that contained the qualities of the originals and used the rhythms and idioms of the 
black folk church. From the speech and traditions of generations before him Brown 
created art that was recognizably true to black situations. —R.W.W. 


Maristan Chapman (Mary and Stanley Chapman) 
Cf.: Item 1972. 


Evan S. Connell, Jr. 
1120. Shepherd, Allen. Mr. Bridge in MRS. BRIDGE, NCLit, 3:3, May 1973, 7-11. 
Although Walter Bridgc appears rather infrequently, he is a fairly complex character. 
Critics who view him as simply a typical tyrannical father and husband oversimplify his 
role. He is often a companion to his children, displays an erotic nature that surprises his 
wife, and capitulates to his daughter's determined suitor. —G.B.C. 


Countee Cullen 
1121. Lomax, Michael L. Countee Cullen: A Key to the Puzzle, SLImag, 7:2, Fall 1974, 
39-48. Heralded as a genius when his Color appeared in 1926, Cullen never produced 
anything quite that good again, Though he was praised for his ability to picture black 
existence in a white world, Cullen did not cultivate that ability in later volumes. Instead, 
he turned to the literary artificialities that he thought a poet should be concerned with. 
Thus he lost his racial integrity, his personal integrity, his audience, and a larger niche in 
literary history. —R.W.W. 


James Dickey 
1122. Coulthard, Ron. Reflections Upon a Golden Eye: А Note on James Dickey’s 
DELIVERANCE, NCLit, 3:4, Sept. 1973, 13-5. In attempting to transform an ad- 
venture story into a philosophic novel, Dickey mishandles his major symbol, the model's 
“gold-halved eye," by allowing its meaning to shift from escape from dullness to the 
security of everyday life. This illogical symbolic structure is superficially imposed on the 
plot in an attempt to provide cohesiveness for a very loose work. —G.B.C. 


W. E. B. DuBois 


1123. Turner, Darwin T. №. E. B. DuBois and the Theory of a Black Aesthetic, SI Imag, 
7:2, Fall, 1974, 1-21. That black Americans should insist on an individual aesthetic is 
not surprising since other ethnic groups һауе required a personal approach to under- 
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standing their lives. DuBois proposed and shaped his theory when he was editor of The 
Crisis during the Harlem Renaissance of the 1920’s. He wanted blacks to accept realism 
in writing, but he was hazy about content; he wanted black writers to do almost anything 
as long as they did it beautifully, but he never defined beauty. DuBois never did define 
his theory or illustrate his ideas in his own works, but he understood that an aesthetic 
was needed, and he encouraged other writers to pursue it. —R.W.W. 


Ralph Ellison 
1124. Selke, Hartmut. “Тһе Education at College of Fools": References to Emerson's 
SELF-RELIANCE in INVISIBLE MAN, NCLit, 4:1, Jan. 1974, 13-5. Ellison uses 
Emerson's ideas concerning white philanthropists. Specifically, their motives are suspect 
in that they help people not in their immediate surroundings while ignoring needier people 
closer to them. Their outward kindness often conceals hidden perhaps unconscious pur- 
poses including penance for past wrongs and socially unsanctioned libidinous desires, such 
as incest. | —С.В.С. 


Philip José Farmer 
1125. Wymer, ‘Thomas. Speculative Fiction, Bibliographies, & Philip José Farmer, 
Extrap, 18:1, Dec. 1976, 59-72. [The article details some textual problems encountered 
in studying Farmer's novels and short stories, arranges them into nine series, outlines 
Farmer's current plans, and furnishes a complete bibliography of speculative and non- 
speculative fiction.] —W.R. 


William Faulkner 
1126. D'Avanzo, Mario L. Allusion in the Percy Grimm Episode of LIGHT IN 
AUGUST, NMW, 8:2, Ға! 1975, 63-8. Recognizing allusions to Shakspeare, Keats, and 
E. A. Robinson in the Percy Grimm episode in Light їп August deepens our appreciation 
of Joe Christmas's death, of the cataclysmic permanence that the incident seems to have 
in the novel. —MJ. 


1127. Sams, Larry Marshall. Isaac McCaslin and Keats's ODE ON A GRECIAN URN, 
SoR, 12:3, July 1976, 632-9, Keats portrays the figures on the urn in the midst of a 
highly intense experience, a greatly evanescent moment. Normal existence cannot sustain 
such isolated moments of orgasm and excessive awareness, insight, and activity. Ex- 
perience needs both tension and release, which Keats provides in Stanzas 3 and 4. Faulk- 
ner's Isaac stories (The Old People, The Bear, and Delta Autumn) freeze Isaac into the 
same eternal pursuit that Keats gave the fair youth; Isaac cannot leave his song beneath 
the trees. The wilderness falls with Old Ben, its symbol, and Sam Fathers: Isaac as priest- 
knight must continue his journey and go into civilization. But what Sam, the wilderness, 
the dog, and Old Ben taught Isaac will sustain him. Delta Autumn shows that Isaac knows 
that supposing he “could cure the wrong and eradicate the shame” is folly. —W.D.P. 


1128. Smith, Gerald J. A Medicine Made Palatable: An Aspect of Humor in THE 
REIVERS, NMW, 8:2, Fall 1975, 58-62. Faulkner uses humor to sugarcoat the medicine, 
his message that materialism and greed can produce characters like Flem Snopes, Jason 
Compson, and Otis. —M.T. 


1129. Travis, Mildred K. Echoes of PIERRE in THE REIVERS, NCLit, 3:4, Sept. 1973, 
11-3. Considerable evidence exists that Faulkner modeled The Reivers after Pierre, for he 
acknowledged Melville's influence, Faulkner's treatments of the Rubicon, the Charon 
type, and soul-bartering point to a close patterning after Melville's novel. An almost 
verbatim quotation from Pierre at a thematically important place in The Reivers proves 
an intentionally close styling after Melville. —QG.B.C. 


1130. West, Anthony, The Real and the Trivial, B&B, 21:4, Jan. 1976, 50-2 (rev.-art., 
Joseph Blotner, Faulkner. А Biography, Chatto & Windus, n.d.). Faulkner is America's 
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most obvious case of failed promise. Despite drawing on his Mississippi background in 
his writing, he sought to escape from it into more sophisticated roles that made him prey 
to the artificialities of Hollywood and the publishing business and ultimately condemned 
him to self-parody. —R.E.B. 


Leslie A. Fiedler 


1131. Curran, Ronald. *Fallen King" as Scapegoat in Fiedlers NUDE CROQUET, 
NCLit, 4:1, Jan. 1974, 8-13. The story embodies many characteristics of a "scapegoat 
king's" downfall as outlined in The Golden Bough. A group suffering middle-age crises 
kills Marvin to kill death and renew life. The men are weak, however, characteristically 
unable to realize their hopes for self-renewal. Marvin's death keeps intact his ideal quali- 
ties, for his “divinity” cannot be compromised by middle-class values; he becomes a scape- 
goat king. —G.B.C. 


Shelby Foote 


1132. Vauthier, Simone. Fiction and Fictions in Shelby Foote’s RAIN DOWN HOME, 
NMW, 8:2, Fall 1975, 35-50. Тһе conclusion gives а journalistic account of events in 
the story, offers a judgment that the main character is simply a “deranged veteran," and 
underscores the difference between reality and fiction and the different kinds of order 
and disorder we may perceive in them. -—M.T. 


Robert Frost 


1133. Vail, Dennis. Tree Imagery in Frosts MENDING WALL, NCLit, 3:4, Sept. 1973, 
9-11. Far from being incidental, Frost's tree images suggest the poem's theme, each type 
of tree symbolizing the character associated with it. Тһе warm playfulness associated 
with apple trees is contrasted with the stern, aloof pines. Similar imagery is found in 
such other poems as Into My Own. Frost comments on character by demonstrating con- 
formity with or deviation from the values various trees represent. —G.B.C. 


1134. Vail, Dennis, Frost’s MOWING: Work and Poetry, NCLit, 4:1, Jan. 1974, 4-8. 
Critics often view the penultimate line of Frost’s poem as a poetic statement on the 
ultimate reward of work, but the entire poem is one. Frost's metaphor, his diction, and 
his peculiar adaptation of the sonnet form, suggest that work itself is art, and art is work. 
This poem envisions an artist's act as embodying purity, discipline, and paradoxically 
disinterested passion. —QG.B.C. 


Ellen Glasgow | 
1135. Noll-Wiemann, Renate. Kiinstlerischer Archetypus und Kiinstlerthematik: Ellen 
Glasgow und die englische Roman-tradition [The artist as archetype and theme: Ellen 
Glasgow and the tradition of the English novel], Amerik, 21:1, 1976, 67-73. Glasgow 
reveals her artistic career in her autobiography. Her most prominent and characteristic 
features fit Maurice Beebe's archetypal artist (Ivory Towers and Sacred Founts; The 
Artist as Hero in Fiction from Goethe to Joyce, N.Y.U., 1964) who feels isolated and 
alienated, is devoted to work, is extremely sensitive, and is agonizingly conscious of a 
divided self. Striking similarities exist between Glasgow and the artist-hero in the 19th- 
century English novel. This character experiences the same stages of pure idealism and 
strict adherence to his art, a partial abandonment of his artistic aims in favor of personal 
fulfillment, and a final resignation which may accompany commercial success, Although 
the English novelists, like Glasgow, may be seriously concerned about their genius and 
artistic profession, the artist theme is often only secondarily important in their novels. 
(In German) —H.M. 


John Hawkes 


1136. Le Clair, Thomas. John Hawkes DEATH OF AN AIRMAN and SECOND 
SKIN, NCLit, 4:1, Jan. 1974, 2-3. Many of Hawkes's later works treat the relationship 
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between death and innocence іп a hallucinatory or fantasized fashion. Death of an Air- 
man, an earlier work, treats it realistically. His contact with death demoralizes the young 
gravedigger. As he lies down in the hearse, he becomes a symbolic corpse. Skipper, in 
Second Skin, also lies down in a hearse. Based on his past associations with death— 
specifically, the suicidal deaths of his parents (who were morticians)—this act suggests 
that Skipper is not courageous and loving, despite what he implies. He is therefore not a 
reliable interpreter of his own or others’ consciousness. His innocence is false. —G.B:C. 


DuBose Heyward 


1137. Slavick, William Н. Going to School to DuBose Heyward, SLImag, 7:2, Fall 
1974, 105-29. Heyward's social realism deserves more recognition than it now enjoys. А 
poet, novelist, and playwright, Heyward's primary fame comes from Porgy. Porgy por- 
trays the strengths and weaknesses of the inhabitants of Catfish Row in Charleston, em- 
phasizing their humanity; but Heyward makes it clear that the forces of the white world 
are too formidable as yet for the blacks. Тһе realism is genuine and results from study 
and sympathy; however, some of the novel's effectiveness was vitiated when Heyward 
adapted it to theatrical demands. His works helped both races to appreciate much in 
black culture. —R.W.W. 


Langston Hughes 
1138. Smith, Raymond. Langston Hughes: Evolution of the Poetic Persona, SLImag, 7:2, 
Fall 1974, 49-64. Of all the black writers who made their appearance during the Harlem 
Renaissance, Hughes was probably "the most prolific and the most successful." His career 
as a poet began in 1921 with The Negro Speaks of Rivers, published in W. E. B. DuBois's 
The Crisis (June). The Weary Blues..(1926) was the first of over 12 volumes of poetry. 
An organic poet, Hughes claimed he always wrote his best when he was feeling the worst, 
and his persona was much concerned with the problem of black identity. Blackness be- 
came a major responsibility, and its coexistence with whiteness "provided the dynamic for 
his poetry." 8 —R.W.W. 


Ursula K. LeGuin 


1139. Remington, Thomas J. A Touch of Difference, A Touch of Love, Extrap, 18:1 
Dec. 1976, 28-41. In her short stories, Nine Lives, The Word for World is Forest, and 
Vaster than Empires and More Slow, LeGuin develops the themes that inform her novels, 
The Left Hand of Darkness and The Dispossessed—the loneliness of the self, the im- 
possibility of understanding the self except through its relationship to the other, and the 
human need to establish that relationship through reaching out to the other in love. Ac- 
cording to LeGuin, each of us needs the other in order to define the self, and the other 
cannot be reached except through love. No one can be truly an individual without giving 
and receiving a touch of difference, a touch of love. —W.R. 


Jack London 
1140. Vielau, Axel. Utopie und Zeitkritik: Jack Londons THE TRON HEEL [Utopia 
and criticism of the times], Amerik, 21:1, 1976, 39-54. London's The Iron Heel (1908) 
may be seen from two view points. On the surface, the fictional plot, in which people 
fight the Iron Heel's overwhelming power, develops the negative fascist utopia that will 
transform bourgeois society and outlines why the transformation is inevitable. Below the 
surface the real target is the U.S. in 1907. London achieves the double effect of utopian 
fiction and apparent realism by exploiting such techniques as analysis, extrapolation, and 
hypostasis. The complex structure makes understanding the novel difficult, and its ‘open 
ending, has been widely discussed. (In German) —H.M. 


1141. Boll, T. E. M. THE DIVINE FIRE (1904) and MARTIN EDEN (1909), ELT, 
14:2, 1971, 115-7. On Sept. 15, 1905, London mailed an ecstatic note to May Sinclair 
praising her novel The Divine Fire. His own novel Martin Eden, published four years 
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later, also deals with the stimulation to do his finest work that love for a woman can 
give a writer, though it diverges from a happy to a catastrophic ending. —W.D.P. 


Sinclair Lewis 
1142. Conroy, Stephen S. Popular Artists and Elite Standards: The Case of Sinclair 
Lewis, ForumH, 12:1, Sp. 1974, 28-32. Classbound standards are useless in evaluating 
à writer such as Lewis. Examining Lewis's writing career illuminates the nature of popular 
artists and offers clues to how they differ from the elite artist. Lewis was what an elite 
critic might call a hack, but one blessed with genius. He aimed at a mass audience, as 
the popular-culture writer does; and although primarily a novelist, he tried many genres. 
He showed little adherence to traditional genres, and little loyalty to his own writing, 
which he frequently allowed others to transform into other media. Primarily he was 
interested in a large audience, not just for the money, but because he wanted to reach out 
to the people. He seemed to require the direct stimulus of an audience. —E.LS. 


Robert Lowell 
1143. Watterlond, Michael. AH That Grandeur of Imperfection, Works, 4:3, Sum. 1974, 
96-102, (rev.-art., The Dolphin, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1973). In Life Studies, Note- 
books, and The Dolphin Lowell creates a personal history in which the characters become 
not only themselves but “masks in comedies and tragedies of established themes.” It is 
incorrect to attack Lowell for using lines from his wife Elizabeth’s letters. These lines 
become genuine poetry and show her as an intelligent, sensitive, long-suffering woman. 
Lowell also portrays the other woman in his life as a complex human being, even though 
as the dolphin she represents that which is to rescue the poet from age and deterioration. 
Lowell shows his worst side in The Dolphin without destroying our pleasure in his fine 
and candid poetry. --В..М. 


Vladimir Nabokov 
1144. Updike, John. Motlier Than Ever, NY, 50:38, Nov. 11, 1974, 209-12. (rev.-art., 
Look at the Harlequins!, McGraw-Hill, 1974). The best of the three, this work forms 
а trilogy with Ada and Transparent Things. It moves toward eliminating the initially 
substantial distance between Nabokov and his protagonist. He demonstrates his master- 
ful imaginative powers in depicting Vadim’s trip to the Soviet Union and his stroke. 
—S.G.K. 
Flannery O’Connor 
1145. Smith, Anneliese Н. O'Connors GOOD COUNTRY PEOPLE, Expl, 33:4, Dec. 
1974, Item 30. In this short story Joy-Hulga sees herself as Vulcan because she is lame 
and ugly and wishes to believe herelf god-like in being able to control her environment. 
She seeks to negate the mother-child relationship by denying her name and the personality 
associated with it. By becoming Hulga-Vulcan, she can further spite her natural mother: 
Hulga-Vulcan is the antithesis of Joy-Venus, and Vulcan possesses a husband's authority 
over Venus; thus she asserts that her created self is superior to that of her mother's 
dreams. The naiveté of Joy-Hulga's pleasure in identification with Vulcan shows her 
scant self-awareness. --Р.ЕН. 


1146. Evans, Elizabeth. Three Notes on Flannery O'Connor, NCLit, 3:3, May 1973, 
11-5. The grandmother's comments on the weather in A Good Man Is Hard to Find 
foreshadow her awkward response to The Misfit; curiously, she points out Stone Moun- 
tain, which is not on any southerly route from Atlanta to Florida. In Greenleaf two pas- 
sages about Mrs. May's insurance seem to contradict each other, but they do provide 
details about Mrs. May's true self. The first three paragraphs of Greenleaf should be 
read anagogically. —G.B.C. 


Tillie Olsen 
1147. Lester, Elenore. The Riddle of Tillie Olsen, Midstream, 21:1, Jan. 1975, 75-9. 
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Though popularized because of it, Olsen is an anomaly in the women's movement in not 
being psychiatrically oriented. She began writing in the 30's when Jewishness was not 
fashionable. When she began writing again in the 50's, she returned to her earlier con- 
cern with rootless proletarians. Tell Me a Riddle (1961) relates the story of a Jewish 
woman's life with originality, strength, and much more sophistication than we see in 
younger women writers’ easy rhetoric, Olsen’s treatment of the Jewish issue is a clue to 
how she has managed to stay emotionally alive. —S.G.K. 


Eugene O'Neill 
1148. Cooley, John R. THE EMPEROR JONES and the Harlem Renaissance, SLImag, 
7:2, Fall 1974, 73-83. Important as "the first American play to employ black actors 
and develop a major black portrait," O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones (1920) perpetuated 
long-standing racial clichés. O'Neill portrays Jones disparagingly, making him a clown 
and a pretender. As he tries to create his own paradise, his mind reverts to fear and an 
earlier racial time, He envisions himself in a slave ship and an auction, but he is really 
in a jungle alive with tribal drumbeats. Unfortunately, at the beginning of the Negro 
Renaissance, this important and powerful play stressed stereotypes and racial bias. 
—R.W.W. 


S. J, Perelman 
Cf.: Item 1169. 


Ezra Pound 

1149. Tatlow, Anthony. Stalking the Dragon: Pound, Waley, and Brecht, CL, 25:3 
Sum. 1973, 193-211. In their versions of Chinese poems, Pound and Brecht, “Ғог whom 
translation meant primarily re-creation,” differ from Waley, whose intention was “ ‘literal 
translation, " often at the cost of the poem. Aware of their poems’ “actuality,” and un- 
like Waley, unafraid to sacrifice end-stopped lines and couplets or to “ ‘suppress’ " original 
images and add their own, Pound and Brecht composed translations notable for their 
freshness in "rhythm, gesture, and visualization.” Pound's visualization is “imagistic” and 
“self-sufficient,” Brecht's descriptive, employed to illustrate social and ethical values. 
Pound retained the “concentrated image" in his later poetry, and his movement from “an 
aesthetic to a social ethic" was "accompanied by an increasing interest in Chinese poetry." 

—W J.S. 


Cf.: Item 1062. 


John Crowe Ransom 


1150. Gray, Richard. The “Compleat Gentleman”: An Approach to John Crowe Ransom, 
SoR, 12:3 July 1976, 622-31. In most of his writing Ransom is trying to prove that 
only in a traditional and rural society (e.g., the antebellum South) can a person achieve 
the personal completeness that comes from exercising sensibility and reason with equal 
ease. His poem, Antique Harvesters, is at the center of his work: the premise is that 
agriculture brings ceremonious and mundane experiences together by transforming ordi- 
nary life into significant ritual. Its activities and the moral and religious practices it 
encourages are the basis for the sense of tradition and chivalry that surrounds those who 
participate. [The “Compleat Gentleman" of the title is a reference to Henry Peacham's 
book of that title (1622), a favorite in colonial Virginia. This essay is an excerpt from 
Gray's The Literature of Memory: Modern Writezs of the American South, soon to be 
published.] —NW.D.P. 


1151. Young, Thomas Daniel. A Prescription to Live By: Ransom and the Agrarian De- 
bates, SoR, 12:3, July 1976, 608-21. PH Take my Stand, the Agrarian manifesto, ap- 
peared on Nov. 12, 1930, and a series of five public debates at Richmond, New Orleans, 
Chattanooga, Emory U., and Columbia (Tn.) succeeded it. In the first four debates Ransom 
upheld the Agrarian cause, arguing that an agrarian economy had defined the Southern 
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tradition that contemporary leaders should use it “ав a prescription to live by." Though 
he did not tell anyone, he was not entirely satisfied with this phase of his career; he wrote 
few poems and many Mss on political, social, and economic subjects, most of them never 
published. Ransom's political and social ideas were neither as novel nor as arresting 
as his speculations on literary theory, and he wrote in these areas less well than some 
of his friends. [This essay is an excerpt from Young's biography, Gentleman in a Dust 
Coat, soon to be published.] —W.D.P. 


І. A. Richards 
1152. Gudas, Fabian. I. A. Richards and the Principle of Complementarity, Mon/ 
LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 355-66. Richards's works are diverse. He treats various subjects 
(linguistics, literary criticism, aesthetics, value theory, education, and psychology) ap- 
proaching them from eclectic viewpoints. Views that seem to be contradictory have 
proved to be complementary, especially in Richards's later work. In studying language, for 
example, Richards concludes that such a complex phenomenon should be examined from 
as many different perspectives as possible. The mature Richards opposes dogmatism and 
the polemical spirit. Like the wise man, he illustrates "an itch to see how things look 
from other angles." —J.M.R. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


1153. Moran, Ronald. Lorraine and the Sirens: Courtesans in Two Poems by E. A. Rob- 
inson, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 1970, 312-9. Like so many of Robinson’s poems, The Growth 
of Lorraine (Captain Craig, 1902) and Veteran Sirens (The Many Against the Sky, 1916) 
are concerned with people outside what is generally considered “acceptable society.” 
Like so many of their male counterparts, the heroines of these poems have serious short- 
comings that require compassion and understanding. The Sirens and Lorraine are courte- 
sans or prostitutes. --ГМ.Е. 


Philip Roth 
1154, Rosenfeld, Alvin H. Tarnopol’s Complaint, Midstream, 21:1, Jan. 1975, 71-5. 
(геу.-агі., Philip Roth, My Life as a Man, Holt Rinehart, & Winston, 1974). Roth's 
eighth fictional work is divided against itself. A realistic work in which Roth is once again 
obsessed with the family romance, it forms a natural link with Goodbye, Columbus 
(1959) and Portnoy's Compaint (1969). Тһе book's two sections probably do not knit 
well, but they do, in a highly self-conscious manner, exhibit an imagination riven by 
contradictions. Roth is moving toward a vindictive violence beyond anything in his 
earlier works or those by other American Jewish novelists. —S.G.K. 


Fred Saberhagen 
1155. Stewart, A. D. Fred Saberhagen: Cybernetic Psychologist: А Study of the Berserker 
Stories, Extrap, 18:1, Dec. 1976, 42-51. Four essential differences between humanity 
and Berseker stand out in Saberhagen's stories. We can experience terror, wonder, and 
awe; the Berserker is indifferent. Human beings can discover much that is accurate 
about what confronts them in ways that transcend logic; thus we can escape the self- 
destructive flaw that can result from Berserker logic. Human myths are not destructive 
by nature; Berserker myths are. The Berserker's one form of knowledge often gives rise 
to its self-destructive obsession with destroying beings or activities that seem to it to 
go beyond logic or science. We can be cruelly violent; the Berserker does not want 
violence, only death.  . —W.R. 


J. D. Salinger 
1156. Fleissner, Robert F, Salinger's Caulfield: A Refraction of Copperfield and His 
Caul, NCLit, 3:3, May 1973, 5-7. In explicating the numerous literary antecedents of 
Catcher in the Rye, many people overlook the Dickensian parallels, especially between 
Holden Caulfield and David Copperfield in their school experiences and their attempts 
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to find themselves. Given their similarities, the name Caulfield might be a combination 
of David's “Саш” and ("Copper") "field." —G.B.C. 


Isaac Bashevis Singer 
1157. Natanson, Maurice. Solipsism and Sociality, NLH, 5:2, Win. 1974, 237-44. In 
Singer's works the demands of Jewish life that underpin their world define the characters. 
Even if they break away, the object of the revolt and the assumptions of mundane 
reality define them. Recognizing similar contracts, a concept of methodological solipsism, 
could advance character criticism, especially in psychological fiction. —K.D.H. 


John Steinbeck 


1158, Groene, Horst. Agrarianism and Technology in Steinbeck's THE GRAPES OF 
WRATH, SoRA, 9:1, Mar. 1976, 27-31. Influenced by Thomas Jefferson and his 
followers, Steinbeck depicts agrarian ideals in the Joads's journey to California to acquire 
a small scale farm, idealizing them as tenant farmers and showing how they resent 
mechanization and industrialization. Steinbeck is, however, not old-fashioned in his 
agrarianism, for the Joads do not get the small farm, he lauds technology's achievements, 
and at the end of the book Al, the mechanic, becomes the mainstay of the family. 

—Е.М№.Ј. 

Wallace Stevens 


1159. Lensing, George S. Wallace Stevens’ Letters of Rock and Water, Mon/LSUSHS, 
19, 1970, 320-30. The Letters of Wallace Stevens (selected, ed., Holly Stevens, 1966) 
offers a glimpse into Stevens's otherwise secretive life. Especially dominant in his per- 
sonal letters is the image of a poet who is extraordinarily disciplined to his poetry's de- 
mands. The correspondence portrays a man who guardedly resists the distractions of 
literary fame. In addition, the letters to and from distant friends are a workshop for 
Stevens's poetic imagination. —J.M.R. 


1160. Susko, Mario. The Symbolic Figuration of Stevens’ Poetry, NaRev, 3:2, 1976, 99- 
107. Stevens sees “the imagination as a semantic faculty whose purpose is to explore 
the behaviour of a linguistic model in poetry in order to find a model of human be- 
haviour.” Poetry for Stevens expresses the fiction of an absolute, though the poet must 
remain within the real world. Stevens adapts biblical language to secular purposes, for 
poetry replaces religion and is distinct from religion in refusing to regard absolutes as 
facts and in accepting its own basic irrationality. But it carries on the religious function 
in that it too can provide a meaning to life and can express the “wholly other.” It also 
offers the possibility of redeeming us by formulating the centrality of our being. 

І —D.MJ. 

„Jean Toomer 


1161. Davis, Charles T. Jean Toomer and the South: Region and Race as Elements 
Within a Literary Imagination, SLImag, 7:2, Fall 1974, 23-37. As a black American in 
1920, Toomer knew of at least three basic ideas about the South. One was that the old 
plantation era was still alive; another was that relations between the races were improving; 
and the third was that oppression still existed. Unable, since he was from the urban 
North, to decide which was the real South, Toomer, in 1921, accepted a temporary job 
as principal of a school in Sparta, Georgia. From this sojourn, at least in part, came 
Cane,.“the most exciting single work" produced during the Negro Renaissance in the 
1920's. A symbolic work, Cane deals with problems of consciousness and regional rela- 
tionships as its characters look for a fuller life. . —R.W.R. 


Carl Van Vechten 


1162. Coleman, Leon. Сай Van Vechten Presents the New Negro, SLImag, 7:2, Fall 
1974, 85-104. The Harlem Renaissance served notice that black people had psychologi- 
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cally broken away from subservient attitudes and wished to take a more prominent 
position in society. Among whites Carl Van Vechten was most solicitous in helping this 
attitude to its concrete realization. He wrote about topics of general interest to Negroes, 
helped many black writers to publish their works, and contributed to black organizations. 
Van Vechten also promoted interracial parties so that whites and blacks could meet 
socially. We should not underestimate his importance in presenting and gaining attention 
for the New Negro. —R.W.W. 


Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 
1163. McGinnis, Wayne D. Names in Vonnegut's Fiction, NCLit, 3:4, Sept. 1973, 7-9. 
Vonnegut's use of personal names, while demonstrating no overall design or common 
etymological source, indicates his playfulness with language. Sometimes he uses names of 
real people (often scientists), sometimes names with symbolic referents, and, occasionally, 
names suggesting literary allusions. Paul Proteus in Piano Player suggests both Charles 
P. Steinmetz's middle name and the self-transforming Greek god. —G.B.C. 


Eudora Welty 


1164. Harrell, Don. Death in Eudora Weltys THE BRIDE OF THE INNISFALLEN, 
МОИ, 3:4, Sept. 1973, 2-7. Welty expresses the antagonist’s recognition of death and 
individuality impressionistically. Each character and event is a specific and deliberate 
brush stroke used to create the final effect. A shifting viewpoint, approximating the com- 
plexity of actual experience, contributes to simultaneous recognitions by character and 
reader. Although this style leaves much untold, it suits the story's mood and theme. 
—G.B.C. 


1165. Semel, Jay M. Eudora Welty's Freak Show: A Pattern in WHY I LIVE AT THE 
P.O., NCLit, 3:3, Мау 1973, 2-3. Тһе many seemingly irrelevant details that Sister in- 
cludes in her narrative develop into a thematically important pattern. They increase the 
reader's awareness that the household is a freak show and suggest an atmosphere of sex- 
ual aberration and sterility. —G.B.C. 


1166. Bolsterli, Margaret. A Fertility Rite in Mississippi, NMW, 8:2, Fall 1975, 69-71. 
In Welty's The Wide Net when Wallace Jamieson drags the Pearl River for the body 
of his pregnant wife, who has left him a false suicide note, he and his comrades are 
actually performing a fertility ritual, complete with a transport to another world, a feast 
of communion, and a dance for rain. --М.Т. 


1167. Myers, Susan L. Dialogues іп Eudora Welty's Short Stories, NMW, 8:2, Fall 
1975, 51-7. The dialogues in Thirteen Stories show that Welty's characters represent 
three main groups. The rustics’ grammar and syntax are distorted, they draw images from 
nature, and they rhythmically blend proverbs and allude to fantasies. The Negroes’ 
speech shares many of these characteristics and is marked with alliteration, rbythm, 
repetition, and a spontaneous inventiveness not unlike jazz and blues. The Negroes ex- 
press their emotion freely, so that their utterances blend comedy and tragedy. The small- 
town women speak euphemistically and exaggerate; compared with the other groups, 
they seem “unimaginative, false, and absurd.” —M.T. 


Nathanael West 
1168. Sherry, Charles. Keeping One's Balance: Nathanael West’s Equilibrists, Amerik, 
21:1, 1976, 75-88. For West aesthetic entrapment is an enclosure within the formal 
elements of art and literature that constitutes a denial of reality and a progressive dissocia- 
tion from it. In Balso Snell entrapment is erotic/poetic self-contemplation; in Miss 
Lonelyhearts, the Christ dream; and in The Day of the Locust, an apocalyptic vision of 
American society. The artist’s and the novelist’s activity may be the way to escape 
aesthetic entrapment. —H.M. 
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1169. Ward, J. A. The Hollywood Metaphor: The Marx Brothers, S. J. Perelman, and 
Nathaniel West, SoR, 12:3, July 1976, 659-72. In Marx Brothers’ films show business 
is the world, the mask is the face, and Hollywood is reality, which is essentially true in 
many of S. J..Perelman's stories, with the difference that he portrays a naive worshipper 
of the fraudulent scene. West uses the Perelman situation but penetrates it more deeply. 
The unmentionable truths in A Cool Million are economic depression and human 
misery, which are easily evaded, if not exploited, by cheap illusion. In Miss Lonelyhearts 
the sufferers know that they suffer; they fully experience their own despair; they seek help 
and some relief, not escape; and they want honesty and mercy, even love. So they write 
to the Miss Lonelyhearts newspapers column (to American culture itself), which is written 
by an ineffectual quack who drowns his self-disgust in whiskey, and which the editor 
Shrike, a venomous wit, a Groucho Marx deprived of joy, controls. 


Edith Wharton 
1170. Wolff, Cynthia Griffin. THE AGE OF INNOCENCE: Wharton’s “Portrait of a 
Gentleman," SoR, 12:3, July 1976, 640-58. Wharton and James were good friends, and 
Wharton's title is her "parting jest with James." It refers to a well-known portrait of a 
lady “(а sly allusion to Wharton's favorite among James's novels)" by Joshua Reynolds, 
titled The Age of Innocence. Thus Wharton's title is “а private pun”; when she changed 
her title from Old New York to The Age of Innocence, she changed the main character’s 
name to Newland Archer, “ап American who (unlike Isabel Archer [Portrait of a Lady]) 
stays in the ‘new world’ only to have the ‘old world’ come to him. Wharton underscores 
the parallel in Ned Wimsatt's remark to Newland: 'You're like the picture on the walls 
of a deserted house: "The Portrait of a Gentleman." '" James explores the world an 
American can find by leaving "recent antecedents and new world prejudices," whereas 
Wharton moves "back into the shaping culture in which her American hero is born." 
[The article is an excerpt from Wolff's А Feast of Words: The Fiction of Edith Wharton, 
Oxford U., 1977.] —C.B.E. 


Thornton Wilder 
1171. Вібскег, Günter. Der selbstlose Schwindler [The Unselfish Swindler], Merkur, 
29:320, Jan. 1975, 72-4. (rev.-art., Thornton Wilder, Theophilus North oder Ein Heiliger 
wider Willen [or a Saint Against his Will], S. Fischer, 1974). Toward the end of his 
writing career Wilder put his trust and his message more in the tota! epic impact of a 
. freewheeling episodic story than in bis customary display of humanistic learning and of 
sententious moralizing. "Theophilus North, as well as Тһе Eighth Day, betray their 
author's seemingly effortless mastery of his artistic medium and his grasp of the sensuous 
abundance and concrete details of being. (In German) —H.W.W. 


1172. Holthusen, Hans Egon. Ein Yankee von Gottes Gnaden [A Yankee by Divine 
Right], Merkur, 29:320, Jan. 1975. 74-6 (rev.-art., Thornton Wilder, Theophilus North 
oder Ein Heiliger wider Willen [or А Saint Against His Will], Frankfurt/Main, S. Fischer, 
1974). The predecessor for the picaresque hero and first-person narrator in Wilder's 
seventh novel is a “utopian deus ex machina.” Theophilus enters the “Jazz-Age” world of 
the New England rich only to detect “case studies" of suffering and human insufficiencies 
behind a facade of luxury and mystification. Тһе deft handling of the savior-motif, of 
the matchmaking theme, and of the servants’ world points not only back to Nestroy but 
also to Wilder's fascination with Mozart (Theophilus—Amadeus) and with 18th-century 
theatricality. (In German) —H.W.W. 


Tennessee Williams 


1173. Nardin, James T. What Tennessee Williams Didn't Write, Mon/LSUSHS, 19, 
1970, 331-41. Williams's treatment of characters he mentions but who never actually ap- 
pear is a weakness in his plays. The flaw is that these characters make ethical and moral 
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demands on the ones on stage, and the result is uneven, ambivalent drama. One is left 
to question Williams's message. —J.M.R. 


Richard Wright 
1174. Baron, Dennis E. The Syntax of Perception in Richard Wright’s NATIVE SON, 
Lang&s, 9:1, Win. 1976, 17-28. If we see the perceptual act as two distinct operations, 
vision and cognition, we cam see that three perceptual modes account for the syntactic 
patterns in Native Son: two indirect ones that lead to vision only or to cognition via an 
intermediate step and a direct one in which cognition immediately follows the perception. 
Bigger’s perception is.almost evenly divided between a direct and an indirect one, but 
in the novel's key scenes he mainly acts according to indirect visual perception, with 
cognition occurring only after the fall. This syntactic technique helps to dissociate the 
author's from the narrator's view point, which is Bigger's. These stylistic devices point out 
the protagonist’s innate "blindness," which he can overcome only by violence to arrive 
at self-knowledge. —A.H. 
LITTLE REVIEW 
1175. Johnson, Abby Arthur. The Personal Magazine: Margaret C. Anderson and the 
LITTLE REVIEW, 1914-1929, SAQ, 75:3, Sum. 1976, 351-63. This periodical, edited 
by Margaret Anderson, was an important force in the evolution of modern literature. It 
published early work by some important writers, and illustrates the possibilities and the 
problems of the personal magazine. It supported feminism as one of many avant-garde 
causes. Pound was foreign editor for several years, bringing in the work of such writers 
as Joyce, Eliot, Ford, and Yeats. —R.DJ. 
| Fiction 
1176. Browning, Preston M., Jr. The Quest for Being in Contemporary American Fic- 
tion, ForumH, 12:1, Sp. 1974, 40-6. The theme of being as diminished or lost potential 
is frequent in American fiction in the past 20 years. A feeling of radical nothingness ap- 
pears as contemporary humanity's fate. One response to this apparent collapse of being 
is a form of black humor. Contemporary American fiction offers a vision of meaning- 
lessness and death hanging over America, but in many novelists’ work signs of an alternate 
destiny can be seen, suggesting that although the world may be absurd, the final word may 
not be non-being. —E.L.S. 


Cf.: Items 1071 and 1072. 


General 
1177. Rosenfeld, Alvin Н. John Wheelwright, Gorham Munson, and the Wars of 
SECESSION, МОК, 14:1, Win. 1975, 13-40. As with other little magazines published 
in Europe to provide an outlet for American expatriates, internal squabbles killed Seces- 
sion. Gorham Munson found a purpose for publishing a little magazine in Malcolm 
Cowley's essay, This Younger Generation. Munson said Secession was for writers ex- 
perimenting with new forms, but he failed to realize that Cowley's younger generation 
was not a cult but individuals who would find his ideas outmoded. Munson's assistants, 
Matthew Josephson, Cowley, and Wheelwright, increased their control, and confounded 
and enraged Munson with their dadaistic shenanigans in.editing. Before dying with the 
eighth issue, Secession had provided practice for some of the most talented young Ameri- 
can.writers. Its turbulent history typifies the vitality and chaos characterizing American 
literature during the early 20's. . —E.H. 


IX. GENERAL 


| | Comparative Literature 
Cf.: Item 805, 
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Literature and Society 
1178. Isernhagen, Hartwig. the u.s. from within: a workbook for students [sic], Mon/ 
HHoch, 28, 1976, 1-191. Various fictional and nonfictional texts, mostly American, are 
presented herein, selection of texts being based on the idea that in the university the social 
sciences and the humanities "have now assumed a mutually corrective function" when 
focusing on a country's civilization. They complement each other in the sense that liter- 
ature emphasizes an individual's reaction to reality whereas the social studies ("Lande- 
skunde") are more group-oriented. The texts illustrate American society's on-going self- 
examination; "hence opinions take precedence over reported facts, highly controversial 
texts over more balanced accounts." Subjects and regions well-known to the prospective 
readers, e.g. the Northeast, receive less attention than less well-known ones. Several 
authors are represented under the heading "The Black American." [Several documents 
are included.] —D.H. 


1179. Sieper, Roswitha. Тіс Student's Companion to the U.S.A., Mon/ HHoch, 1975, 
3-203, App. [This work contains factual background information for students of Ameri- 
can culture. Its 18 chapters cover history and geography, social and cultural life in seven 
major cities, economics, demography and society in general, institutions, religion, history 
of ideas, language, mass media, and the arts. The scction оп American society includes 
occasional references to fictional or autobiographical literature. The author points out 
differences between British and American English as well as English influences on German 
language. Тһе article contains a brief history of the press, including a discussion of 
black journalism and the underground press. Commercial stations, National Educational 
Television, and independent public stations are compared. The section on the arts in- 
cludes surveys of painting, modern sculpture, architecture, film, and music. Passing note 
is taken of the worldwide impact of American culture. In recent years music has re- 
placed film as the country's chief cultural export. Literature is treated as integral to the 
history of American thought. Authors of fictional and nonfictional works are named 
for periods and trends of American cultural life. Тһе influence or lack of influence of 
fictional and scholarly works on social action is noted. Well-known authors and their 
works are related to less well-known founders of the respective intellectual or ideological 
traditions. The monograph concludes with a brief bibliography.] (In German). 
—D.H. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA, South 
Olive Schreiner 

1180. Quint, Bernard. Havelock Ellis, ELT, 15:1, 1972, 74. [This entry abstracts Vineta 
Coiby's discussion of Schreiner in The Singular Anomaly: Women Novelists of the 19th 
Century (N.Y.U., 1970). It forms an addition to Glenn S. Burne’s Havelock Ellis: An 
Annotated Selected Bibliography of Primary and Secondary Works, in ELT, 9:2, 1966, 
55-74 (AES, 9:9, Nov. 1966, 2883). Ellis is described as “one of the most stimulating of 
Schreiner’s associates.” —W.D.P. 


Cf.: Item 1044. 


AUSTRALIA 

Bruce Beaver 
1181. FitzGerald, R. D. Bruce Beaver’s ODES AND DAYS, Meanjin, 35:2, June 1976, 
197-202. This work demonstrates that Beaver continues to improve his poetry, not only 
in the way he marshalls subject-matters, but also in the way he uses words for the mar- 
shalling and in his vocabulary. Quantitatively, the earlier Letters to Live Poets may be 
a better book, but finer single poems stand out in Odes and Days. —W.R. 
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Christopher Brennan 


1182. Douglas, Dennis. Brennan’s Philosophical Interests and the “Characteristic Weak- 
nesses" of his Verse, Meanjin, 35:2, June 1976, 188-95. Brennan's poetic weaknesses 
result from his leaning toward dualistic thought systems, which his unreal mythic structures 
and self-indulgent rhetoric reflect. Тһе salient feature of his poetic career was the copi- 
ous, misguided period between 1898 and 1902 when he wrote the greater part of Poems 
1913. The vices that become apparent then, although present earlier, were less in evi- 
dence after 1902, as he wrote less easily. His inspiration began to fail in about 1908, and 
his work after 1913 hardly warrants attention on its own account. Though his miscon- 
ception of his talent weakened his work, self-estrangement lent itself to poetic articula- 
tion. He left behind a small body of fine work for which he deserves to be better known. 

—W.R. 

Nettie and Vance Palmer 


1183. Walker, David. The Prophets Downcast: The Paimers and their Nationalism, 
Meanjin, 35:2, June 1976, 149-56.  (rev.-art. Vivian Smith, Vance and Neitie Palmer, 
Twayne, 1975). The Palmers based their revitalized community concept on a distinction 
between Australian and non-Australian aspirations. Excluded from their society were 
non-Australian elements, non-Europeans, and all who strove to set themselves apart from 
ordinary people. Vance Palmer's depopulated post-war, non-urban world became an 
oversimplified and narrowly unrepresentative base for a novelist. Palmer did not perpet- 
uate false teaching; he became the victim of ideas that be wrongly thought would broaden 
national awareness. Smith's book is “а chronological and book-by-book account of the 
Palmers' work," including a functional chronology, listing their published works, and 
providing a guide to the critical literature. —W.R. 


Drama 


1184. Hewett, Dorothy. Shirts, Prams and Tomato Sauce: The All-Australian Theatre, 
Meanjin, 35:3, Sept. 1976, 316-23. The idea that Australian theater began with The Doll 
and was revived again in 1968 is wrong. Australian theater has an honorable 200-year 
history. Though the excitement the 1968 revival engendered has calmed down and some 
are decrying the lack of good Australian plays, drama in Australia can never return to 
the doldrums. The best chance for survival lies in the small, cooperative theaters where 
playwrights, directors, actors, and others work as a team, the playwright being an integral 
part of the theater workshop. Australian theater needs greater freedom and diversity of 
style, for Australians are too divided, melancholy, schizoid, and Irish to be imprisoned 
forever in pragmatism. —W.R. 


1185. Hughes, Alan. A Melbourne Theatrical Newspaper, NCTR, 3:1, Sp. 1975, 23-8. 
Liddy [no first name given] published The Lorgnette, a daily theatrical newspaper pre- 
viously known as Тһе New Idea, in Melbourne between late 1876 and 97. It offered play- 
bills for the city's major theaters and information about Australian artists abroad and 
foreign stars. Melbourne's La Trobe Library and Sidney's Mitchell Library have ex- 
tensive holdings of the newspaper. Australian theater historians hardly know this major 
source for information on the Australian theater and native Australian drama.—T.Rh. 


1186. Irvin, Eric. Nineteenth Century English Dramatists in Australia, TN, 30:1, 
1976, 24-34. Many of the playwrights listed in Allardyce Nicoll’s A History of English 
Drama 1660-1900 (Cambridge U., 1952-9, Vol. V) cither cut their dramatic teeth in 
Australia or wrote and produced in Australia plays that, with few exceptions, were not 
produced elsewhere. [The present survey deals with the playwrights who made Australia 
their permanent home.] Although the Australian theater in the 19th century was basically 
a reproduction of the English theater, it presented many works by resident playwrights. 
For instance, in the 1850’s the theaters presented 48 plays by Australian residents; in 
the 60’s, 70 and in the 80’s, 94, —M.D.P. 
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d Linguistics 
1187. O'Connor, Mark. The Great “Spelling Reform One" Rumpus, Meanjin. 35:2, June 
1976, 158-66. [The article summarizes the controversy in Australia surrounding Harry 
Lindgren's Spelling Reform: A New Approach (Alpha Books, 1969).] Though it is too 
early yet to say whether Lindgren's ideas will gain acceptance, some modernization of 
the English spelling system is necessary. —W.R. 


CANADA 


Margaret Atwood 
1188. Sweetapple, Rosemary. Margaret Atwood: Victims and Survivors, SoRA, 9:1, 
Mar. 1976, 50-69. (rev-art., Margaret Atwood, Surfacing, Simon & Schuster, 1972). 
In this work and to a lesser extent in The Edible Woman (1969) and Survival (1972). 
Atwood is concerned with woman in a sexist society. The Edible Woman is witty, comic, 
ironic, and satiric; Surfacing “15 an intensely serious attempt to deal with the confusions 
and conflicts of" the same heroine as the first novel, now older, after she has experienced 
grave crises and survived. Part of the novel's strength is that Atwood seems to have 
written it "out of a sense of confusion that is never quite resolved, which makes it an 
exceedingly interesting account of the plight of the would-be liberated woman." Survival 
is the key to understanding Surfacing. --Е.М.7. 


Drama 


1189. Bains, Y. S. Theatre and Society in Early Nineteenth Century Toronto, NCTR, 
3:2, Aut. 1975, 83-95. Early Toronto society was convivial, which helped taverns to grow. 
They became centers of political, economic, social, and cultural activity leading to the 
establishment of the Toronto Coffee House, which began to house dramatic shows from 
the beginning of the 19th century. Until the War of 1812 ended, Toronto society was in- 
sular, but the growing population began to attract professional entertainers. The first 
regular performances by Talbot's group in 1824 were followed by many others in suc- 
ceeding years, of which the best-known are by Davis & Company and Emmanuel Judah 
& Company. There was some concern over the lawlessness the professional theater at- 
mosphere apparently promoted, but the shows continued to be popular, and the first 
permanent theater, the Theatre Royal, was built in 1834. [A calendar of theatrical per- 
formances in Toronto, 1809-28, is included.] —T.B. 


INDIA 


R. K. Narayan and Raja Rao 


1190. Rao, K. S. Narayana. The Untranslated Translation and Aesthetic Consequences: 
Indian Fiction in English, SoRA, 8:3, Nov. 1975, 189-204. One aspect of Indo-Anglian 
writing, the untranslated translation, hitherto unnoticed may be examined in Raja Rao's 
Kanthapura and The Cow of the Barricades and Other Stories and R. K. Narayan's 
A Horse and Two Goats. These works introduce Indian phrases, familiar proverbs, 
picturesque domestic sayings, and sentence structure and speech into English. Narayan 
uses these techniques for comic purposes; Rao uses them to communicate the Indian 
sensibility to the English reader. Although critics react variously to how these techniques 
affect English, still English and Indian readers enjoy Rao's untranslated translation. 
—ENJ. 


IRELAND 


Oliver St. John Gogarty 
Cf.: Item 996. 


James Joyce 
Cf.: Item 997. 
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It is the policy of NCTE in its journals and other publications to provide a forum, an 
open discussion of ideas concerning the content and the teaching of English and language 
arts. Publicity thus accorded to any particular point of view does not imply endorse- 
ment by the Executive Committee, the Board of Directors, or the membership at large, 
except in announcements of policy. when such endorsement is clearly specified. 


GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Literary Theory. 
1191. Kermode, Frank. The Classic, UDenverQ, 9:1, Sp. 1974, 1-33. Тһе concept of the 
classic, as discussed by Т. S. Eliot and others, is closely related to the concept of empire. 
Eliot agreed with Sainte-Beuve in regarding civility and perpetual contemporaneity as 
characterizing the classic. These two qualities are present in the "imperium sine fine" 
myth. Thus, the Holy Roman Empire is a "paradigm of the classic: a perpetuity, a 
transcendent entity, however remote its provinces, however extraordinary its temporal 
vicissitudes,” —A.E.W. 


Cf.: Items 1197 and 1199, 


Literature and Society 
1192. Craig, David, and Michael Egan. Can Literature Be Evidence?, MinnR, 4, Sp. 1975, 
85-105. Since literature is both a product of the class struggle and a means of advancing 
it, the committed writer must document social reality. Many writers (Balzac, Wilfred 
Owen, Doris Lessing, and others) provide reliable accounts, but James Т. Farrell’s work 
offers some of the best examples of literature as social evidence. —A.E.W. 


1193. Erlich, Bruce. Social Action and Literary Fable: Some Openings for Dialogue, 
MinnR, 5, Fall 1975, 40-52. The major objection to Marxist criticism is that its approach 
is extrinsic rather than intrinsic. Such an objection ignores the fact that “ ‘social being 
determines consciousness'" and that so-called extrinsic factors are "embodied in the 
work's very pattern, in its ‘moral fable.’ ” —AÀ.E.W. 


1194. Peck, David. Salvaging the Marxist Criticism of the 30s, MinnR, 4, Sp. 1975, 
59-84. Most people are largely ignorant of Marxist literary criticism in the 1930's. Be- 
cause much of the European Marxist criticism was unavailable to Americans until the 
late 1930's, they were "forced to develop Marxist theory on their own." Two journals 
influential in this development were The Modern Quarterly (founded 1923) and the New 
Masses (founded 1926). By the 1930's ideas fostered in these journals began to influence 
critics such as Edmund Wilson and Newton Arvin and to appear in more popular publi- 
cations such as The New Republic. The Marxist critics’ most significant achievement 
was the "social-literary temper they helped create" because they believed “that criticism 
could and should shape culture and literature and, through these, the rest of American 
life." —A.E.W. 


Theory of Criticism 
1195. McSweency, Kerry. Melville, Dickinson, Whitman and Psychoanalytic Criticism, 
CritQ, 19:1, Sp. 1977, 71-82. (rev.-art, Frederick Crews, Out of my System: Psycho- 
analysis, Ideology, and Critical Method. Oxford U., 1975; Edwin Haviland Miller, 
Melville, Braziller, 1975; John Cody, After Great Pain: the Inner Life of Emily Dickin- 
son, Harvard U., 1971; Stephen A. Black, Whitman's Journeys into Chaos: a Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Poetic Process, Princeton U., 1975). Psychoanalytic criticism cannot 
claim to supersede other kinds of literary analysis. Though not always as original as it 
seems, it can show how inadequate other approaches are, especially those of moralizing 
and idealizing commentators. Perhaps more susceptible than other critical methods to 
the dangers of reductionism, if informed by intelligence and disinterested concern, it can 
be of genuine help in clarifying and refining one's views. —W.D.P. 


Cf.: Items 1193, 1194, and 1557. 


Women's Studies 
СЕ: Item 1307. 


234—Britain 
IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 
1196. Mollenkott, Virginia R., & others. Bibliography, Ch&L, 26:2, Win. 1977, 48-75. 
[This continuing bibliography lists Christian-oriented literature or literature interpreted 
from a Christian viewpoint, from classical and medieval times to the present century, 
from various nations but always in English (except for classical literature).] —].S.P. 

Fiction 
1197. Sacks, Sheldon. Novelists as Storytellers, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 2), 1976, S97-109. Modern 
critics, biased against the traditional stress on storytelling, laud the 20th-century “ореп- 
ended," "lyric," or "spatial" novel and the novel of “fluctuating stasis,” which reduces 
progression toward a goal to a minimum. But "story," a critical abstraction, becomes 
concrete as plot, and the “ ‘static’ or ‘lyric’ or ‘spatial’ novel represents one potentiality 
always latent in progressive plots.” The destruction of narrative is not a hallmark of 
modern art. Viewing Austen’s Persuasion as telling a story in which the sequence is 
“emotionally determinate,” we see the long static middle sections as concomitant with 
the illusion of movement. Reading Persuasion, the modern writer may realize the poten- 
tial emotional and intellectual effects of a plot that renders characters in a static situation 
but still progresses to completeness. —E.K.Y. 


Poetry 
1198. Hartman, Charles O. The Criticism of Song, CentR, 19:2, Sp. 1975, 96-107. 
Song criticism usually suffers becausc the critic views the song cither as poem or as 
music rather than as integrating the two. Since a song is primarily a performance, the 
audience for song depends on the pace the performer sets. A song is not likely to be as 
dense as a poem, and a song will be a different experience with each performer. Songs 
tend to have few images and to rely on stanza forms and repetition. The problem of tone 
is one of the most difficult for song criticism. —L.B.H. 


Humor and Satire 


1199. Dervin, Daniel A. Breast Fantasy in Barthelme, Swift, and Philip Roth: Creativity 
and Psychoanalytic Structure, AI, 33:1, Sp. 1976, 102-22. In image and symbol—“two 
fertile units within fantasy" that affect literary modes such as irony and satire—is “а 
microcosm for processes operating in the work as a whole." In Barthelme's The Balloon, 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels, and Roth's The Breast breast-fantasy "subordinates oceanic feel- 
ing, mystical fusion, and the Family Romance" to traditional satiric ends. "Satire pre- 
sumes that one has swallowed great portions of the outside world and not only at the 
breast.” It also verbally symbolizes spitting, eliminating, smearing, etc. In these examples, 
the dream screen in a hypnagogic, creative state may summon the breast, but the writer 
remembers later developmental stages that permit him to use “the breast as content 
while circumscribing its emotional significance . . . The Breast and the Primal Scene are 
not exclusive, but hold each other in dynamic perspective. For the artist, the former 
may be the “Primal Image,” the latter the Primal Symbol. —C.B.E. 


BRITAIN 


Ш, LANGUAGE 
History 
1200. Chowdhardy-Best, С. Some O.E.D. Antedatings from the Early Journals of the 


English House of Commons, N&Q, 23:12, Dec. 1976, 546-50. [Antedatings are supplied.] 
—J.S.P. 


Сі: Item 1247. 
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V. MEDIEVAL. Old English 
Ohthere and Walfstan 


1201. Stanley, E. G. How the Elbing Deprives the Vistula of Its Name and Converts 
It to the Elbing’s Own Use in “Vistula-Mouth,” N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 2-11. The pas- 
sage in Ohthere's and Wulfstan's voyages telling about the Elbing taking the name of the 
Vistula (Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader ed., Dorothy Whitelock, Oxford U., 1967, 21) 
presents geographical and syntactical problems. The site of Truso may have been near 
Elbing but could not have been Elbing itself. [The grammar of the passage is discussed, 
showing that the passage has been mistranslated, which has affected the tone if not the 
general sense.] The personification implied in the original is heightened if we translate 
the crucial passage "Ilfing [sic] makes off with Vistula’s name." Uncertainty about the 
gender of the two rivers renders uncertain which robs the other. —]J.S.P. 


BEOWULF 
1202. Opland, Jeff. BEOWULF оп the Poet, MS, 38, 1976, 442-67. Although the 
Southslavic oral tradition can provide useful information about AS poets, the primary 
information must derive from OE and Latin sources, chiefly Beowulf. Passages in Beo- 
wulf depicting à scop performing and other passages that may refer to poetic activity 
indicate that scholars should be cautious in using evidence about the poet's social function. 
Analogy with other living oral traditions may lead to the hypothesis that the poem de- 
picts a late stage in the scop's history, influenced and altered by Christianity. —R.R. 


CHRIST M 
1203. Kuznets, Lois R., & Martin Green. Voice and Vision in the Old English CHRIST 
ШІ, PLL, 12:3, Sum. 1976, 227-45. Numerous starts and stops, digressions, and repeti- 
tions suggest a unity based on a complex interplay of voice and image rather than nar- 
rative continuity. Thus the poem leads the reader to emotional participation in Judgment 
Day and The Second Coming. Recalling musical form, voice here provides a bass line 
while imagery offers theme and variation. Though his inspiration, theme, and imagery 
are homiletic, the poet tempers didacticism with remarkable artistic control. Judgment is 
not only a historic reality facing all people, but also a worldly process of introspection 
and inner vision. —S.S. 


Cf.: Item 1204. 
DREAM OF THE ROOD 

1204. Payne, Richard C. Convention and Originality in the Vision Framework of THE 
DREAM OF THE ROOD, MP, 73:4, (pt. 1) May 1976, 329-41. The description of the 
celestial cross in the first 23 lines corresponds both to certain details in Christ III regard- 
ing the Last Judgment and to Asiatic iconographical convention in representing that 
scene, particularly as established by Ephrem the Syrian. The eschatological theme of 
the Ruthwell Cross carvings further associates the poem with the Day of Judgment. Тһе 
poet is original in his substituting the animate cross, "symbol of the penitential path to- 
word spiritual perfection," for the Judge, signifying grace, the way of penitence, and the 
imminent Judgment. —E.K.Y. 


PHOENIX 
1205. Bugge, John. The Virgin Phoenix, MS, 38, 1976, 332-50. Тһе action in the OE 
Phoenix has been generally recognized as symbolizing the Christian resurrection doctrine. 
However, on another level the poem develops a set of monastic commonplaces and em- 
phasizes the necessity of virginity. The monk, like the phoenix, achieves resurrection 
through chastity. —RR. 


1206. Hill, Thomas D. The “Syrwarena Lond” and the Itinerary of the Phoenix: A Note 
of Typological Allusion in the Old English PHOENIX, N&Q, 23:11, Nov. 1976, 482-4, 
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Тһе author has altered his chief source, the Carmen de aue phoenice, for the bird's itiner- 
ary: his Phoenix travels from the desert to the “Syrwarena Jond” (i.e., Syria) before return- 
ing to its original point of departure, Heaven. "Syria" stands for the Holy Land, and the 
Phoenix's journey parallels Adam's (and his posterity's) and Christ's: Paradise to Paradise, 
via the desert of this world. The scene of the Phoenix's ruling over the other birds in 
the desert anticipates Christ's dominion over the saved in Heaven and “reflects the 
' typological theme of the rule of the first and second Adam over the beasts." —]J.S.P. 


WId F/ERSTICE 


1207. Doskow, Minna. Poetic Structure and the Problem of the Smiths іп WIS FAER- 
STICE, PLL, 12:3, Sum. 1976, 321-6. The male smiths in this charm, which is intended 
to relieve pain, are not friendly, as some critics suggest, but, like the female witches, are 
a source of pain. This reading naturally follows a metrical analysis of the charm's unified 
structure and resolves the inconsistencies inherent in the view that the smiths are elements 
of the cure. Тһе first section identifies the sources of pain and offers the incantation; 
the second shows the exorcism achieved with the Christian God's help. --5.5. 


Language 
1208. Bierbaumer, P. Zu J. V. Goughs Ausgabe einiger akenglischer Glossen [On J. V. 
Gough’s Edition of SOME OLD ENGLISH GLOSSES], Anglia, 95:1/2, 1977, 115-21. 
Gough's work (Anglia, 82:3/4, 1974, 273-90 [AES, 19:4, Dec. 1975, 994]) contains errors 
—misprints and mistakes in reading and transcribing—-[which are here corrected]. (In 
German.) —T.W.R. 


Prose 


1209. Lutz, Angelika. Zur Rekonstruktion der Version С der Augelsáchsischen Chronik 
[On the Reconstruction of Version G of THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE], Anglia, 
95:1/2, 1977, 1-19. Version G of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is іп Ms Cotton Otho B. XI 
(British Library), which was severely damaged in the 1731 fire. Of the original 35 folios, 
only fragments of 7 remain. Nevertheless we can reconstruct the Ms's contents from two 
16th-century transcriptions, a 17th-century edition, and the Parker Ms, of which G is a 
direct copy. For this reconstruction, we must establish the transcribers' and the editor's 
habits, particularly their habitual errors. (In German) —T.W.R. 


Middle English 
John Brownyard 

1210. Fletcher, Alan J. A Death Lyric from the SUMMA PREDICANTIUM, MS. 
Oriel College 10, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977 11-2. This 22-line ME lyric in Brownyard's 
work is not his: parallels to it exist in other medieval Mss. Two spaces have been left 
in the Ms after this lyric for no clear reason. Although the shift near the end of the 
lyric from the third to the second person may reflect an addition to the original text, 
the closing four lines are appropriate to the intended audience: a congregation hearing a 
sermon. [The lyric is reproduced.] —]J.S.P. 


William Caxton 
1211. Barker, Nicolas. Caxton’s Quincentenary: А Retrospect, BC, 25:4, Win. 1976, 
455-80. [This survey reviews Caxton's career, scholarly advances since 1877, and the 
publications, exhibitions, and conferences occasioned by the quincentenary.] —G.T.T. 


1212. Nixon, Howard M. Caxton, His Contemporaries and Successors in the Book Trade 
from Westminster Documents, Library, 31:4, Dec. 1976, 305-26. [Additions and cor- 
rections to previous accounts are made, based on a fresh examination of the Westminster 
Abbey documents.] —G.T.T. 
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Chaucer 


1213. Kloss, Robert J. Chaucer's THE MERCHANT'S TALE: Tender Youth and Stoop- 
ing Age, AI, 31:1, Sp. 1974, 65-79. January’s choice of a wife is selfish and infantile. 
He wants to marry an all-nourishing mother to give him total instant gratification. Place- 
bo, the externalized id, encourages him in his fantasies. Justinius, the superego, warns 
him, but he persists in his delusions. When May betrays him with Squire Damien, he 
witnesses the Primal Scene. But regressively denying parental sexuality, he preserves his 
infantile narcissism. His blindness symbolizes punishment for his Oedipal crime and 
justifies his total dependence on his wife. —R.Ro. 


1214. Payne, F. Anne. Foreknowledge and Free Will: Three Theories in the NUN'S 
PRIEST'S TALE, ChauR, 10:3, Win. 1976, 201-19. The most amusing satire on free-will 
theories is that in the Nun's Priest’s Tale where the narrator attacks the Boethian view, 
especially as it is formulated in the phrase “If the man walks, he must walk.” Chaucer 
also attacks Augustine’s and Bishop Bradwardine’s contrasting views. The implicit con- 
clusion to this theme is that all theories are chaff when it comes to assessing a person’s 
or a rooster’s free will. —T.W.R. 


1215. Brown, Emerson, Jr. The Poet’s Last Words: Text and Meaning at the End of the 
PARSON’S PROLOGUE, ChauR, 10:3, Win. 1976, 236-42. In his edition of The 
Canterbury Tales (Holt, 1928) John M. Manly gave the concluding lines of the Parson’s 
Prologue a different order from that in the Mss, arguing that he was restoring Chaucer's 
original intention. The lines are important since they are the last poetry in the Tales. 
If one restores the Ms order of the lines, one sees much more clearly the passage’s 
humor and far-reaching implications, which the emended version obscures. Editors since 
Manly follow his order; but the original should be restored. —T.W.R. 


1216. Delaney, Sheila. Sexual Economics, Chaucer’s Wife of Bath, and THE BOOK 
OF MARGERY KEMPE, MinnR, 5, Fall 1975, 104-15. Margery Kempe and Chaucer's 
Wife of Bath exemplify medieval sexual economics—the psychological consequences of 
economic necessity, particularly on sexual attitudes. “As a defensive strategy” the Wife of 
Bath reduces human activities such as love and marriage “to commercial enterprise,” 
and her efforts are highly profitable. The Book of Margery Kempe displays the real 
oppression and sexual confusion women suffered in the class-structured Medieval society. 

--А.Е.УУ. 


1217. Haines, R. Michael. Fortune, Nature, and Grace in Fragment С, ChauR, 10:3, 
Win. 1976, 220-35. Fragment C of the Canterbury Tales (containing the Physician's and 
the Pardoner's Tales) seems to lack unity; however, one may view the Physician's Tale 
as a dramatic exemplum showing how the gifts of Grace can overcome problems related 
to gifts of Fortune and Nature; the Pardoner's Tale is an exemplum on the cause of the 
three gifts; and thus the gifts of Fortune, Nature, and Grace unite the fragment. І 
—T.W.R. 


1218. Harrington, Norman T. Experience, Art, and the Framing of the CANTERBURY 
TALES, ChauR, 10:3, Win. 1976, 187-200. The framework in the Canterbury Tales 
calis us back to real life, as contrasted with the fiction of the tales themselves. The frame- 
work's role is best discerned in the links among the tales. Ultimately the poem does not 
wholly sanction either art or experience (the tales or the links, respectively). But the 
complicated series of perspectives in wbich tale and link, art and experience, contin- 
ually qualify one another make the poem an active process through which Chaucer 
approaches truth and reality variously. —T.W.R. 


1219, Jennings, Margaret. Chaucer’s Troilus and the Ruby, N&Q, 23:12, Dec. 1976, 
533-7. First of gems in medieval thought and believed to possess remarkable powers 
(e.g., of healing and protecting), the ruby in Troilus and Criseyde primarily represents 
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Criseyde. The ruby cannot cure Troilus’s love-sickness because Criseyde has caused his 
hurt; that she has caused the fire of his love ironically reflects the ruby’s alleged ability 
to extinguish fires. Troilus exemplifies the ruby’s supposed power to protect from defeat 
in battle, for after the stone has gone from the ring that held it, he is slain. [Additional 
parallels between the ruby and Criseyde are cited.] Although the ruby-ring image may 
contain a sexual metaphor, it would be Chaucer’s time have been subordinate to the sym- 
bolic representation of Criseyde. —J.S.P. 


1220. Kirby, Thomas A. Chaucer Research 1975: Report No. 36, ChauR, 10:3, Win. 
1976, 260-78. [This list of Chaucerian scholarship includes current research, completed 
projects, publications, and desiderata.] —T.W.R. 


Julian of Norwich 


1221. Colledge, Edmund and James Walsh. Editing Julian of Norwich’s REVELATIONS: 
A Progress Report, MS, 38, 1976, 404-27. [After collating the Mss of the long version, 
the editors made a concordance of both versions and established the text.] Comparison 
indicates that such sources as the Bible, the Ancrene Riwle, The Privity of the Passion, 
and The Scale of Perfection influenced Julian. She must have known some Latin and had 
some education, as her use of “figurae” indicates. She probably spent her early life in a 
monastic house, which would account for her theological knowledge, and later retired 
to the anchorhold at Norwich. —R.R. 


Margery Kempe 
Cf.: Item 1216. 


William Langland 
СЕ: Item 1226. 


John Lydgate 

1222. Hargreaves, Henry. Lydgate's ARAM'S HORN, ChauR, 10:3, Win. 1976, 255-9. 
Lydgate's satirical poem against 15th-century society's ranks and classes shows that people 
act with the "straightforwardness" of crooked ram's horn. Three completely new stanzas 
found in Bodley Ms Ashmole 61 and one considerably altered stanza in BM Additional 
Ms 12195 [printed here for the first time] show linguistic and stylistic features more 
characteristic of popular transmission than of authorial revision. They therefore suggest 
that Lydgate adapted the poem for a more popular audience than his original courtly one. 

—T.W.R. 


Richard Rolle 
1223. Alford, John. Biblical “Imitatio” in the Writings of Richard Rolle, ELH, 40:1, 
Sp. 1973, 1-23. Rolle's Latin prose habits heavily influenced his vernacular prose. The 
biblical imitatio tradition allowed him to use not only biblical thought, but also biblical 
rhetoric. Rolle, who spent much time meditating on and memorizing Holy Scripture, 
quotes it in his work and uses it as the bedrock for his descriptions of mystical experience. 
Scriptural models also affected structural aspects of his prose. —K.D.H. 


Ancrene Riwle 
1224. Baldwin, Mary. Some Difficult Words in the ANCRENE RIWLE, MS, 38, 1976, 
268-90. [This article contains lexical notes on the meanings of seven words in the Ancrene 
Riwle: bihalden, cnost & dole, woh, shrift, fleschliche sawlen, worltliche, and loke cape. 
Evidence supporting each term's meaning derives from ascetic, devotional, and penitential 
works that the author probably knew.] —R.R. 


Havelock the Dane 


1225. Jack, George B. The Date of HAVELOK, Anglia, 95:1/2, 1977, 20-33. This 
romance has been dated between 1203 and 16; however, such dating is based on internal 
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evidence, from references that scholars have associated with historical events. Actually 
these allusions are conventional romance motifs and therefore of no certain value in 
establishing the date. “Тһе composition of Havelok. cannot be more precisely fixed than 
within a time between the late twelfth century and circa 1272." —T.WR. 


PIERS PLOWMAN 
1226. King, John N. Robert Crowley’s Editions of PIERS PLOWMAN: A Tudor 
Apocalypse, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 1), May 1976, 342-52. Crowley published the first printed 
editions of Piers Plowman in 1550 as an attack on Roman Catholicism. By the 16th cen- 
tury the medieval plowman had become a spokesman for. the. advent of the Protestant 
millennium. Allegedly Langland was Wycliffe’s disciple, which lent weight to reformers’ 
claims for Piers Plowman as Protestant prophecy, and Crowley’s elaborate quarto editions 
gavé it the air of ancient authority. His first goal was to provide an authoritative text 
based on the Mss, his second to modernize it by altering. archaic diction and syntax. He 
also altered or deleted material detrimental to his anti-Catholic bias, reshaping the text’s 
import through marginal glosses. —EK.Y. 


RED BOOK OF OSSORY 
1227. Stemmler, Theo. The Vernacular Snatches іп the RED BOOK OF OSSORY: А 
Textual Case-History, Anglia, 95:1/2, 1977, 122-9. Comparing and analyzing all tran- 
scriptions of the English (and French) lyric fragments prefixed to the 60 Latin hymns 
in the Red Book reveals abundant errors; also, one editor depended on a predecessor's 
transcription. [These errors are here corrected.] The critical comparison shows that ME 
lyric texts need to be reexamined because many need thorough revision. —T.W.R. 


ST. ERKENWALD 
1228. Stouch, Mary-Ann. “Mournynge and Myrthe” in the Alliterative ST. ERKEN- 
WALD, ChauR, 10:3, Win. 1976, 243-54. This ME saint's life conventionally contrasts 
this world and the next; however, the poet blends the two. He supports the view that 
eternal rewards far exceed earthly pleasures, but his characters, the Londoners, feel a 
lingering, nostalgic delight in the fruits of mutability. —T.W.R. 


General 
1229. Green, Richard Е. King Richard 15 Books Revisited, Library, 31:3, Sept. 1976, 
235-9. The 14 books mentioned in the Memoranda Roll for 1384/85 do not constitute 
an inventory of the King's library, as has been thought; they are books he inherited, and 
were "pawned or sold within a year of their" becoming his. —G.T.T. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 
Lancelot Andrewes 

1230. Burke, Robert R. Touched with Hallowed Fire: The Christmas Sermons of Lancelot 
Andrewes, ChSRev, 5:3, 1976, 252-9. In his 17 Christmas sermons, Andrewes played 
with words and concepts, striking them together and making them spark with the sacred 
fire that enlightens, warms, and abides. Using witty language, the favorite court preacher 
aroused his audience to a fuller awareness of the paradoxes of the Incarnation. He used 
intricate figures that defy analysis except by the most erudite in Renaissance rhetorical 
terminology. In the 1609 sermon, one of the best, he built a crescendo effect of a fullness 
coming to the brim and then applied it to the hearer's life. In each text, Andrewes sought 
to capture the moving and powerful fact of the Incarnation. —ZJ.B. 


Francis Bacon 
Cf.: Item 1430. 
Myles Blomefyide 


1231. Baker, Donald C., and J. L. Murphy. The Books of Myles Blomefylde, Library, 
31:4, Dec. 1976, 377-85. Myles’s book collecting is significant not only because “he 
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preserved four (and perhaps five) late medieval plays," but also because "he provides 
interesting evidence about the last days of popular religious drama in East Anglia." [The 
known books and Mss he collected are listed here.] —G.T.T. 


William Browne 
1232. Holmer, Joan Ozark, Internal Evidence for Dating William Browne's BRIT- 
TANIA’S PASTORALS, Book Ш, PBSA, 70:3, 3rd Qt. 1976, 347-64. The Grenville 
allusion in Song I and “an analysis of other suggestive internal evidence found in the 
allusions to Oxford, a trip to France, and Gondomar" lead to the conjecture that Browne 
wrote Book III (1852) in 1624 or early 25. —G-T.T. 


Robert Burdet 
1233. Henze, Catherine. Author and Source of a DYALOGUE DEFENSYUE FOR 
WOMEN, №0, 23:12, Dec. 1976, 537-9. New evidence that Burdet wrote this work 
supplements Beatrice White's discovery (Huntington Library Bulletin, 1931, 165-72) 
of "Robert Burdet’s name . . . in acrostics" in the prologue. A broadside titled The 
Refuge of a Sinner (1565, "probably a posthumous edition"), by a Robert Burdet, Esq., 
has been found. In 1547 a man of this name was M.P. for Warwick; he died in 1550. 
Тһе Dyalogue Defensyue draws heavily on Sir Thomas Elyot's Defense of Good Women, 
which it resembles in structure and example. [Specific instances are cited.] —]J.S.P. 


George Chapman 
1234. Berger, Thomas L. Running-Title Variants іп Chapman’s CAESAR AND POM- 
PEY, PBSA, 70:3, 3rd Qt. 1976, 399-403. Analysis of the running-title variants (for 
some pages as many as three) in this 1631 quarto determines the order of the formes 
through the press and confirms the use of half-sheet imposition. —G.T.T. 


Sir Aston Cokayne 
1235. Yoklavich, John M. Sir Aston Cokayne Praises Donne's SATYRES (1658), N&Q, 
23:12, Dec. 1976, 552. Four lines in Cokayne's poem To my learned friend Mr. Thomas 
Bancroft upon his Book of Satyres (1658) praise Donne for the effect that his satirical 
rebukes have had upon lovers of vice. —J.S.P. 


Robert Crowley 
Cf.: Item 1226. 


Edward Digges 
1236. Lawless, Donald S, Edward Digges (1620-1675): Poet, Politician, and Planter, 
BSUF, 10:3, Sum. 1969, 13-4, A member of a well-educated family, many of whom were 
writers, Digges wrote poetry. While governor of Virginia, he revised the colony's laws 
and introduced silk manufacturing. —B.J.B. 


John Donne 
1237. Sullivan, Ernest W., II. The Presentation Letter in the Earl of Oxford Copy of 
Donne’s BIATHANATOS, PBSA, 70:3, 3rd Qt. 1976, 403-5. The letter [reproduced here] 
from John Donne, Jr., presenting a copy of Biathanatos to Aubrey de Vere, 20th Earl 
of Oxford, in 1647 is not reproduced in Keynes’s Bibliography (4th ed., Clarendon, 
1973). —G.T.T. 


СЕ: Item 1235. 


James Harrington 
1238. Williams, Robert W. The Agrarian: The Economic Principle of James Harring- 
ton, BSUF, 10:3, Sum. 1969, 15-24. Harrington's Oceana is a practical, influential, and 
useful political Utopia written as a political romance. Although the author was loyal 
to the King, he favored, at least theoretically, a republic. He studied history and knew 
much about his own time, His Utopian theory is economic, claiming that effective 
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distribution of wealth and property, which may be privately owned, is the basis for social 
stability. Harrington's ideas appear in the works of Hume, Locke, and John Adams, and 
in the constitutions of several American colonies. —B.J.B. 


Stephen Hawes 
Cf.: Нет 1242. 


Henry Hawkins 
1239. Hóltgen, К. J. Prefatory Note to Henry Hawkins THE DEVOUT HART OR 
ROYAL THRONE OF THE PACIFICAL SALOMON (1634/38), Mon/ EEB, 11, 1975, 
7-23. 'This important example of Recusant literature in England translates a work origi- 
nally written by the French Jesuit, Btienne Luzvic (1626) and enlarged by Etienne Binet 
(1627), into which Hawkins interpolated a series of his own poems. Hawkins (1577- 
1646) became a Jesuit and worked secretly as a missionary in England for the last 25 
years of his life, chiefly in London and the South, though the probable identification 
of the dedicatees of this work with a family living in the Birmingham area implies that 
his activities extended into the Midlands. The work incorporates engravings, showing 
Christ at work within the human heart from pictures Anton Wierix made at Antwerp c. 
1600, though the plates were not available for inclusion in the 1634 issue. —-D.M.J. 


George Herbert 
1240. Westpate, Sam. George Herbert: *Wit's an Unruly Engine," ҮНІ, 38:2, Apr.-June 
1977, 281-96. Wit is such a comprehensive subject that it refuses easy limitations, and 
Herbert's attitudes toward it are complex. The delight in poetic wit, he insists, should 
properly be consumed in the flame of a higher purpose. In any didactic exchange be- 
tween poet and reader, wit's judgment usually seeks moral ends, while wit's fancy prevents 
dour seriousness. If wit can in turn be unruly, poetry itself risks such disorder even under 
the facade of technical control and "approved ends." As Herbert becomes more esoteric 
in his wit. he risks some reader-alienation, “whether through ignorance, misunderstand- 
ing, or fear of fancy's unlimited reign." Herbert's wit tends to complicate and individual- 
ize any easily understood fixed stances. [The quotation in the title is from The Church 
Porch, Epigram 41.] —G.A.C. 


James Howell 
1241. Shea, Peter K. James Howell on Translation, N&Q, 23:12, Dec. 1976, 550-2. 
Howell’s remarks on translation in his Epistolae Ho-Elianae anticipate Denham's and 
Dryden's. He mentions differing idioms of different languages; rejects literalness, prefer- 
ing paraphrase; notes the need to catch the spirit of the original, etc. —J.S.P. 


Gerard Leigh 
1242. Schroeder, Horst. Gerard Leigh, Stephen Hawes, and the Nine Worthies, N&Q, 
24:1, Feb. 1977, 46-8. An allegorical tale in Leigh's The Accedens of Armory (1562) 
is an apitomized retelling of Hawes's Pastime of Pleasure (1509) with some minor 
changes. Tt may surprise some that Leigh omits the late speech by Fame about the Nine 
Worthies, since elsewhere he emphasizes the importance of the number nine; however, 
they are mentioned early in the book. In Hawes's Example of Virtue (1503-4), an early, 
short form of Pastime of Pleasure, these Worthies exemplify the fickleness of fame, but 
in the Pastime they represent fame as enduring. —].S.P. 


John Lyly 
1243. Knapp, Robert S. The Monarchy of Love іп Lyly's ENDIMION, MP, 73:4 (Pt.1), 
May 1976, 353-67. This redemption fable moves from separation and disorder to har- 
mony in a “monarchy of love" through four means of reconciliation: Endimion's para- 
doxical sleep, which ages him thus making him able to love spiritually rather than phys- 
ically; Eumenides's pure love, which ensures his success at Geron's magic well; Cynthia's 
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grace in descending to awaken Endimion; and Time, the “medium of redemption," which 
enables Endimion to pass from the Old Man to the New Man of the New Testament 
Endimion envisions society reformed, foreshadows the New Jerusalem, and is a mirror 
in which the audience may seek self-transformation. —E.K.Y. 


Andrew Marvell 
СЕ: Item 1562. 


Philip Massinger 
1244. Mann, Jeanette W. Printers Copy for THE ROMAN ACTOR, PBSA, 70:3, 
3rd Qt. 1976, 395-9. Massinger’s editors usually assume that the printer’s copy for this 
quarto was foul papers; however, an analysis of the speech headings and stage directions 


shows that “the copy supplied to the printer must have been a fair copy, probably in the 
hand of a scribe.” —G.T.T. 


John Milton 


1245. Hannay, Margaret. Milton's Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, ChSRev, 5:4, 1976, 
339-49. Milton's earlier writings place greater emphasis on scripture than on revelation 
by the Holy Spirit. Milton declares that the Bible should be available to all, every Christ- 
ian is obligated to study the scriptures diligently, the uneducated can comprehend all that 
is necessary to salvation, and the scholar should pursue biblical truth with every exegetical 
tool available. Because scripture is not always plain, every Christian must tolerate other 
people’s interpretations. His doctrine of the Holy Scriptures caused Milton to write the 
controversial De Doctrina Christiana. —Z.J.B. 


1246. Bradley, S. A. J. Ambiorix Ariovistus, Detractor of Miltons DEFENSIO, Identi- 
fied, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 1), May 1976, 382-8. Henrik Ernst, German-born Danish Professor of 
jurisprudence and moral philosophy, wrote the unpublished Anonymous Answer to Mil- 
ton's Defensio. Ernst, a spokesman for royal absolutism and the divine right of kings, 
influenced the controversy in international political thought that Milton's defense of the 
English rejection of kings had stimulated. War catastrophes and Denmark's financial ruin 
prevented publication of Ernst's tract, written in 1658 under the pseudonym “Ambiorix 
Ariovistus." —E.K.Y. 


СЕ: Item 1289. 


Thomas Nashe 
1247. Brissenden, Alan. Words from Nashe’s TERRORS OF THE NIGHT for O.E.D., 
N&Q, 23:12, Dec. 1976. 539-40. Eighteen words [here cited] from this work antedate 
their earliest use recorded in O.E.D., one by over 250 years and two by over 100. This 
1594 work was used in compiling the O.E.D. —J.S.P. 


Francis Quarles 
1248. Holtgen, Karl Josef. An Epitaph on Sir Charles Caesar by Francis Quarles, N&Q, 
23:12, Dec. 1976, 543-6. “Biographical circumstances and . . . close parallels with an- 
other" elegy by Quarles suggest that Quarles composed the epitaph for Caesar inscribed 
in St. Peter's Church, Bennington, Hertfordshire. In style, format, and content, the 
epitaph suggests the one that Quarles composed for his brother Robert in 1639. 
—J.S.P. 


Nathanael Richards 
1249, Forker, Charles Е, Nathanael Richards’s MESSALINA and THE DUCHESS OF 
MALFI, N&Q, 23:12, Dec. 1976, 546. Lines 2410-4 of Richards's tragedy echo not only 
The White Devil, as Е. L. Lucas pointed out in his edition of Webster's Complete Works 
(Chatto & Windus, 1927), but also The Duchess of Malfi IIT.v.103-5—the image of kiss- 
ing a skull. —J.S.P. 
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George Sandys 
Сі: Item 1275. 


Edward Seymour 


1250. King, John Norman. Protector Somerset, Patron of the English Renaissance, 
PBSA, 70:3, 3rd Qt. 1976, 307-31. Seymour supported Protestant propagandists with 
direct patronage and indirect encouragement. As Protector, he freed the reformed faction 
of Henry УШ» censorhip restraints. He supported individual writers and scholars with 
preferments to crown offices and benefices. As a private individual and great lord of the 
land, Seymour gave protégés places in his personal household and other offices in his 
gift. This patronage created a large body of writing that defended his religious and poli- 
tical reforms. He was one of the great patrons in Renaissance England. [A list of Ed- 
wardian dedications is appended.] —G.T.T. 


Shakespeare 
1251. Faber, M. D. OTHELLO: Symbolic Action, Ritual and Myth, AI, 31:2, Sum, 
1974, 159-206. Iago’s descriptions of Cassio's seduction of Desdemona reactivate Othel- 
lo's repressed images of the primal scene. He undergoes a traumatic reactivation of in- 
fantile feelings: the splitting of the maternal image. Ambivalent mothers instill anxiety 
about loss, abandonment, and betrayal in their sons. Їп remorse for incestuous defection 
to the maternal power, they allow the patriarchal power to destroy them, suicidally yield- 
ing to the introjected father. Othello is unable to sustain ambivalent feelings toward 
Desdemona’s chaste perfection. She is the split “good” mother. He strangles the split 
“bad” mother, venting his oral outrage of her betrayal, for having withheld narcissistic 
supplies. His matricide protects him from intolerable anxiety. —R.Ro. 


1252, Platt, Michael. THE RAPE OF LUCRECE and The Republic for Which It Stands, 
CentR, 19:2, Sp. 1975, 59-79. The poem’s subject is the city and the man, its main theme 
tyranny. Lucrece incorporates features of both the Hiad and the Aeneid. The poem’s 
Argument gives the action’s beginning and end and underlines the theme of tyranny 
emphasized through military and political images and metaphors. The poem presents two 
ways to view tyranny: the distinction between a tyrant and a king and that between 
tyrannies and republics. The painting of the Fall of Troy that Lucrece contemplates 
establishes a link between Troy and Rome and helps to indicate the poem’s Republican 
sentiment. After her death Rome is ruled not by a single figure but by twin consuls, 
“a regime of fathers and husbands” banded to defend chastity and honor. —L.B.H. 


1253. Semon, Kenneth 7. Shakespeare's TEMPEST: Beyond a Common Joy, ELH, 40:1, 
Sp. 1973, 24-43. Though the secondary “world of the work" in fantasy need not be 
verisimilar, it must be consistent. This play begins with verisimilitude (the storm) which 
is immediately transformed into fantasy (Prospero caused the storm). The central law in 
Temp. is that Prospero controls events on or near his island. Shakespeare's problem is 
artistic, but analogous to Prospero's, which is moral: how will this control be used? 
Prospero carefully establishes himself as a beneficent magician when creating “wonders,” 
but many of the illusions by which he controls are at least potentially painful. The visions 
are all resolved to the delight of his audience until his interruption of the masque to 
deal with the mundane threat posed by the Caliban group. This moment marks Prospero’s 
realization that he cannot exercise his magical and political knowledge and control simul- 
taneously, and that both have limits, beyond which is mystery. —K.D.H. 


1254. Trousdale, Marion. Style in THE WINTER'S TALE, CritQ, 18:4, Win. 1976, 25- 
32. Тһе play contains many plots, but they are summarized rather than recounted. Shake- 
speare does not fully amplify event or character, and he alludes to much but explains 
almost nothing. The play is written in a kind of shorthand, an often elliptical sequence 
in which certain character and plot patterns seem to be purer and less accommodating 
than in the (so-called) real world. Such abstractions render not surface reality but ideas, 
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patterns, and images that the playwright and the readers might abstract from earlier 
plays—as commentaries, as generalizing ideas that may be discussed (in Ficino's sense) 
as intelligible forms. —W.D.P. 


1255. Gajdusek, К. E. Death, Incest, and the Triple Bond in Later Plays of Shakespeare, 
AI, 31:2, Sum. 1974, 109-58. In his later plays Shakespeare engaged in dialogue with the 
three fates, choosing the youngest, to conduct the protagonist to death. Тһе triple goddess 
is Hecate, love and death, the Great Mother who reconciles all opposites. She represents 
the total synthesis of antitheses in entrapping coils. This pattern is also seen in Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, Offenbach's Tales of Hoffman, Hemingway’s Across the River, and Ibsen's 
Тһе Master Builder. Sophocles's Theban plays also represent the three separate stages 
that must be enacted to exorcise the triple feminine power and the spell of incest. —R.Ro. 


1256. Ramsey, Paul. Shakespeare and SIR THOMAS MORE Revisited: or, А Mounty 
on the Trail, PBSA, 70:3, 3rd Qt. 1976, 333-46. A review of the paleographical, ortho- 
graphical, literary, and metrical cases for Shakespeare's hand in the Ms play The Book 
of Sir Thomas More suggests that advocates have stressed similarities, leaving the relevant 
differences unexplained. When the differences are also taken into account, one can only 
conclude that the case has not been proved beyond a reasonable doubt; therefore we 
should place these pages “оп a shelf for fascinating curiosities rather than on the critic's 
or editor's work table." —G.T.T. 


1257. Reid, S. W. Тһе Compositors of the Pavier Quartos, Library, 31:4, Dec. 1976, 
392-4 (letter). Despite the work done on these quartos, evidence concerning the number 
of compositors is still inconclusive, because the spelling evidence is conflicting. “Мсап- 
while, it seems to me, we have to get on with the study" of the Folio. —G.T.T. 


1258. Sen, Sailendra Kumar. Malone’s Two Shakespeare Editions, Library, 31:4, Dec. 
1976, 390-1. Neither the 1790 nor the 1812 edition truly represents Malone (who did 
' not live to see his second edition through the press). The second edition is substantive 
in respect to matter that was taken over from the first. —G.T.T. 


Cf.: Items 1336, 1355, and 1423. 


Edmund Spenser 
1259. Broaddus, James W. Тһе Earliest Commentary on Spenser's Numerological Stanza, 
N&Q, 23:12, Dec. 1976, 539. Helkiah Crooke's Microcosmographia (1615) seems to 
contain the earliest commentary on The Faerie Queene, ILix.22. Crooke, interested in 
physiology, marveled at the body's frailty as a receptacle for the soul. —].S.P. 


1260. McNeir, Waldo Е. The Drama of Spensers THE SHEPHEARDES CALENDER, 
Anglia, 95:1/2, 1977, 34-59. We may compare Spensers Calender with drama. In 
analyzing it, one may use familiar dramatic terms—act, scene, chorus, and plot in the 
Aristotelian sense of the word. The cast includes speaking roles with E. K. as chorus 
or commentator. One dramatic quality in the poem is psychological time. The -entire 
work may be seen as a five-act play: Act I, January-March; Act II, April, May; Act ІШ, 
June, July; Act IV, August, September; Act V, October-December. —T.W.R. 


William Tyndale 
1261. Devereux, E. J. [a], Katharine F. Pantzer [b], Anne M. Richardson [c], and John 
А. R. Dick [d]. Tyndale's THE OBEDYENCE OF A CHRYSTEN MAN, Library, 31:3, 
Sept. 1976, 251-8. [a] J. L. Douthit-Weir's article (Library, Sth ser., 30:2, June 1975, 
95-107 [AES, 20:5, Jan. 1977, 14391) about the printing of Tyndale's tract is not con- 
vincing; it seems likely that it was printed between 1535-6 and "the conservative reaction 
at the end of the decade." [b] The type, watermark, and border show that John Rastell 
did not print this edition, and it was not printed before 1536. [c] Internal evidence 
suggests, contrary to Douthit-Weir's argument, that the Antwerp octavo preceded the 
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English quarto. [d] Complete collations of the texts fail to support Douthit-Weir's thesis 
and instead support the Pantzer and Richardson arguments. —G.T.T. 


Thomas Wyatt 


1262. Baron, Helen V. Watts WHAT RAGE, Library, 31:3, Sept. 1976, 188-204. 
Analysis of the two kinds of ink in the holograph Ms reveals three stages of composition 
[here described in detail], but the alterations do not radically alter the meaning of 
previous readings. "Since it is highly likely that Wyatt was almost entirely composing the 
poem on to the folio we now have, the fact that he did not change his mind about what 
to say while composing is very remarkable, and allows us to entertain the conjecture that 
Wyatt may have been translating." (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


Drama 


1263. Mehl, Dieter. Emblematic Theatre, Anglia, 95:1/2, 1977, 130-8. Though recent 
critics have focused on the visual in Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, the notion remains 
that the plays are primarily auditory experiences. To correct this, we need to study the 
visual symbolism in the plays, which is conveyed through groupings of actors, costume, 
disguise, and the "particularly obvious use of properties." Тһе "purposeful dialectic 
between what is seen and what is said" seems a more promising and useful study than 
general observations on the emblematic nature of the Elizabethan theater. —T.W.R. 


Poetry 

1264. Rogers, T. D. “Ноу Maney Strebeares Gro on the Se?,” N&Q, 23:12, Dec. 1976, 
540-1. Two 17th-century versions of this nursery rhyme, differing slightly from each 
other and from the modern version in The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes (eds., 
Tona and Peter Opie, Oxford U., 1951), are in the Bodleian Library. The first owner of 
the Ms seems to have been Leonard Smedley or Smethley (fl. c. 1620) of Manchester. 
The name “Thomas Renshall” (“Renshaw”?) appears between two stanzas in a second and 
longer version. Smethley mentions one Thomas Renshaw as “a poore ignorant fellow.” 

—J.S.P. 


General 
1265. Sommerville, C. John. The Production of Religious Literature, Library, 31:3, Sept. 
1976, 258. [This letter corrects several errors in Sommerville’s On the Distribution of 
Religious and Occult Literature in Seventeenth-Century England (Library, 5th ser., 29:2, 
June 1974, 221-5; AES, 19:9, May 1976, 2682).] —G.T.T. 


VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 
СЕ: Item 1197. 


John Brown (1715-66) 
1266. Eddy, Donald D. John Brown: *The Columbus of Keswick," MP, 73:4, (Pt. 2), 
May 1976, S74-84. Brown, the earliest writer to arouse aesthetic interest in the Lake 
District, never wrote about it for publication. His letters reveal his artistic interest in 
landscape, and the reconstruction of his 1753 letter to a friend describing the Keswick 
scenery, the prose and verse portions of which were published posthumously, helps explain 
his influence. In that letter he distinguishes between Keswick's "permanent" and “ассі- 
dental" beauties, calling the latter “romantic,” probably the earliest use of the term 
applied to landscape. The published portions of the letter greatly influenced interest in 
the Lake District in later decades. н . —E.K.Y. 
u John Bunyan | 
СЕ: Item 1340. 2 7 
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Fanny Burney 


1267. Staves, Susan. EVELINA; or, Female Difficulties, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 1), May 1976, 
368-81. Analysis of Evelina’s “female difficulties” reveals that her anxiety stems from 
real or threatened physical violence that women are too weak to resist and from psycho- 
logical restraints compelled by 18th-century notions of delicacy. Evelina struggles to pre- 
serve her delicacy among the comic characters, yet Burney places her heroine in compro- 
mising situations that polite society тау regard as indecorous, thus showing women’s 
inability to control their fates. Burney devitalized Evelina and Lord Orville to make 
them conform to society’s expectations, and enlivened those characters who are then 
criticized for boldness. Because Burney could not deny society’s requirement of female 
self-abnegation, she rejected her gifts for irony and satire and her critical spirit—E.K.Y. 


Lord Chesterfield 
1268. Duncan-Eaves, T. C., and Ben D. Kimpel. A Chesterfield Anecdote, N&Q, 23:11, 
Nov. 1976, 494-5. Among the Berkeley Papers in the BM is a four-quatrain “ode” on 
George Ш birthday that actually insults the King. The poem [here reproduced], pre- 
sented as Laureate Cibber’s birthday composition, was composed by Chesterfield in reprisal 
for the King’s delay in paying an inheritance due Chesterfield’s wife, George I’s natural 
daughter. —]J.S.P. 


Colly Cibber 
1269. Kenny, Shirley Strum. Perennial Favorites: Congreve, Vanbrugh, Cibber, Far- 
quhar, and Steele, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 2, Мау 1976, 84-11. These playwrights’ comedies 
engaged London audiences for the first three quarters of the 18th century. Except for 
Shakespeare, no group of plays enjoyed such longevity. Farquhar and Cibber were the 
most popular, but they all influenced later writers through theatrical performances and 
published editions of the comedies. Their plays were familiar to Fielding, Richardson, 
Boswell, and Johnson, having become integral to the London cultural milieu.—E.K.Y. 


Cf.: Item 1305. 


William Congreve 
Cf.: Items 1269 and 1305. 


William Davenant 


1270. Treglown, Jeremy. Rochester and Davenant, N&Q, 23:12, Dec. 1976, 554-9. In 
ideas and phrasings, despite differences in religious views, Rochester's Satyr Against 
Reason and Mankind surprisingly resembles Gondibert; both show anti-intellectualism, 
using "the Janguage of physical appetite" to do so, and are revolted by human pride. 
Rochester may have read less widely than some have thought, getting much of his 
learning from contemporary popular works. —J.S.P. 


Daniel Defoe 
1271. Rothman, Irving N. Defoe Census of THE FAMILY INSTRUCTOR and THE 
POLITICAL HISFORY OF THE DEVIL, N&Q, 23:11, Nov. 1976, 486-92. [This 
item lists library holdings in the United Kingdom, Canada, and the U.S. of these two 
works. Librarians and private collectors are asked to report their holdings of these 
works to the author at the U. of Houston.] —I.S.P. 


1272. Alkon, Paul K. Defoe’s Argument in THE SHORTEST WAY WITH DIS- 
SENTERS, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 2), May 1976, 512-23. Defoe withholds information about his 
speaker, implying correct political and religious affiliations and moral virtues; Swift 
creates an ironic distance between the implied author and speaker in A Modest Proposal 
with particular details of the speaker’s life and attitudes. Defoe deflects attention from 
horrible te happy consequences; Swift’s satire reassures readers who join the implied 
author in scorning the “modest proposer.” Swift’s intentions are unequivocally clear; 
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Defoe states his proposals vaguely, using metaphors to confuse. He used The Shortest 
Way to expose ironically Sacheverell’s fuzzy rhetoric іп The Political Union, a work 
just as equivocal and vague. —E.K.Y. 


1273. Rogers, Pat. Later Editions of Defoe's TOUR, BC, 25:3, Aut. 1976, 390-1. [The 
dates for the first nine editions of Defoe’s Tour through the Whole Island of Great 
Britain (1724-79) are listed, correcting information in numerous earlier bibliographies.] 

; —G.T.T. 


John Dryden 
1274. Smallwood, P. J. A Dryden Allusion to Rymer's Rapin, N&Q, 23:12, Dec. 1976, 
554. Dryden's famous statement about satire's being a "fine гаШегу” in Discourse Con- 
cerning Satire (the phrase translates Rapin) and his subsequent discussion of satire seem 
to derive from Rymer's rendering of Rapin's Reflexions sur PAristote. —J.S.P. 


1275. Hopkins, D. W. Dryden and {һе Two Editions of Sandyss Ovid, N&Q, 23:12, 
Dec. 1976, 552-4. In translating the Mefamorphoses, Dryden drew sometimes from 
Sandys's 1626 version, sometimes the 1632 one, as he thought proper. Often, however, 
one cannot pinpoint a source in Sandys, as the idea exists in various mythological hand- 
books and commentaries. —].S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1301. 


. William Falconer 
1276. Jones, William В. CYNTHIO TO LEONORA: А False Ascription to William 
Falconer, BC, 25:3, Aut. 1976, 392-3. This poem was issued in 1825 as a pamphlet 
supposedly by Falconer. But it was originally published in the Gentleman's Magazine 
in 1738; thus Falconer, born in 1732, could have had nothing to do with it. Its attribu- 
tion to him in 1825 indicates once more Falconer's strong reputation in the early 19th 
century. —G.T.T. 


George Farquhar 
СЕ: Item 1269. 
David Garrick 

1277. Gury, Jacques. A Letter to David Garrick, N&Q, 23:11, Nov. 1976, 504-6. If 
we can trust internal evidence and handwriting, Chevalier de Chastellux actually wrote the 
letter dated Мау 18, 1774, and apparently signed “Suard” in holograph in Garrick’s 
Private Correspondence (ed., James Boaden, 1831-2). Boaden misread the letter's close, 
taking the final word ("Suard") as the signature. Мо one seems to have noticed the 


misattribution. Chastellux was far more enthusiastic about Shakespeare than Suard. 
—J.S.P. 


Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin 
1278. Poston, Carol H., and Janet M. Todd. Some Textual Variations in the First Two 
Editions of A VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN, MWoJ, 2:2, Мау 1974, 
27-9. Changes Wollstonecraft made between the two editions indicate that her attitudes 
hardened, and her fame gave her greater assurance in expressing her attitudes. She 
reduced male superiority to a matter of physical strength. Some changes indicate she had 
begun questioning nature as an ideal, and changes that elevate her style reveal her 
greater assurance. —J.R.R. 


Oliver Goldsmith à 
1279. Booth, Wayne C. “Тһе Self-Portraiture of Genius”: THE CITIZEN OF THE 


WORLD and Critical Method, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 2), May 1976, S85-96. Whereas rhetorical 
critics in Goldsmith's time praised his genius and variety, modern critics search for 
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organic unity, thus obscuring Goldsmith’s “art of the miscellaneous.” His art exhibits 
formal stylistic and organizational skills, and extrinsic skills such as “structure of appeal” 
to the reader’s self-esteem and pleasure in satire, recollection of commonplace wisdom, 
new truth, ironic deciphering, the exotic, parody, and comic drama. These appeals make 
up the implied author’s portrait, which, once formed, sustains the reader’s appetite for 
his work. The Citizen may be Goldsmith’s most important work. —E.K.Y. 


Samuel Johnson 
1280. Kolb, J. Gwin. Rousseau and the Background of the *Life Led according to 
Nature” in Chapter 22 of RASSELAS, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 2), Мау 1976, S66-73. Since 1880 
editors and critics have seen Rousseau's Discourse as a source for Johnson’s philosopher's 
statements about living according to natural law, although some investigators have doubted 
the connection. No compelling evidence for Rousseau as a Source exists, but various 
writers from Cicero to Johnson's English contemporaries had extolled the vaguely defined 
“law of nature." Johnson intended to deride such obfuscation in Rasselas through his 
philosopher's “mosaic of hazy cant and philosophical gibberish.” —EK.Y. 


1281. Weinbrot, Howard D. Johnson s LONDON and Juvenal’s Third Satire: The 
Country as “Ironic” Norm, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 2), May 1976, 556-65. Recent critics say 
London lacks brillance because Johnson failed to see Juvenal's irony in praising the 
country, yet Juvenal praises the country without irony in other satires. English, Latin, 
and French commentators, translators, and imitators failed to find irony for over 200 
years. Johnson filled London with ironies, yet his country is not ironic. His later 
comments on Juvenal's Third Satire and in particular the singular lizard in the small 
garden plot show he understood Juvenal’s praise to be positive. —E.K.Y. 


1282. Damrosch, Leopold, Jr. Johnson's Manner of Proceeding in the RAMBLER, ELH, 
40:1, Sp. 1973, 70-89. In The Rambler Johnson uses two basic rhetorical modes: he 
analyzes commonplaces, rearranging them positively, and amplifies a topic that does not 
usually advance an argument. He often combines both modes in a single essay. Johnson, 
continually training his readers in a different kind of essay from the Spectator, encourages 
them to a more critical kind of thinking. They are to begin thinking for themselves. 

—K.D.H. 


Cf.: Item 1313. 


Charles Johnstone 
1283. Link, Viktor. On the Authenticity of Johnstone’s Report of the Hell-Fire Club in 
CHRYSAL, N&Q, 23:11, Nov. 1976, 495-7. For the episode in Chrysal; or the Adven- 
tures of a Guinea (1765) in which John Wilkes releases a baboon dressed in Satanic garb 
during celebration of a Black Mass by members of the Hell Fire Club, thereby frightening 
the participants half to death, Johnstone’s source was Simon de Gueullette’s Contes 
Chinois (1723), well-known in English versions. In it, the narrator, whose soul trans- 
migrates into the body of a monkey, relates how he played a similar trick, though not 
on participants in a Black Mass. —]J.S.P. 


| William Lane 
1284. Pitcher, E. W. LANES ANNUAL NOVELIST, 1786, Library, 31:3, Sept. 1976, 
248-50. [Listed here are the contents (with their sources) of Lane’s Annual Novelist, 
Vol. П, an anthology previously thought to be extinct.] —G.T.T. 


George Lillo . 
1285. Marshall, Madeleine Forell. Millwood and Marwood: Fallen Women and the 
Moral Interest of Sentimental Tragedy, MWoJ, 2:2, Мау 1974, 2-12. The central women 
in sentimental dramas are exemplary models designed to teach women to lead reasonable 
lives. The dramatists humanized these ideals so the audience could identify with them 
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These women are “clever, conniving people” who achieve virtue through struggle. The 
fallen woman in these plays was originally a foil to the virtuous woman, but eventually 
became “a sympathetic figure.” Millwood in George Lillo’s Barnwell, or The London 
Merchant and Marwood in Gotthold Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson are the most interesting 
fallen women. Each defends herself and explains her fall. Millwood, a “creature of 
sexual oppression,” turns the lessons of that oppression against men. Marwood creates 
the audience’s sympathy for her. In the morality and psychological realism of Miss Sara 
Sampson sentimental tragedy fulfills its potential. —]J.R.R. 


John Locke 
1286. Bowers, Fredson. Library, 31:4, Dec. 1976, 395-405 (rev.-art., John Locke, Ап 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed., Peter H. Nidditch, Clarendon, 1975). 
Locke revised his punctuation so carefully that Nidditch uses a later edition as the copy- 
text. He supports his text with a (newly formulated) “sophisticated and workable 
apparatus.” This volume deserves careful examination because Nidditch is “а true 
innovator, and thus . . . the methodology of an edition" such as this is even more 
important than its material. —G.T.T. 


1287. Moore, J. T. Locke's Analysis of Language and the Assent to Scripture, JHI, 37:4, 
Oct.-Dec. 1976, 707-14. The link between Locke's language theory and his views on 
Christian assent may surprise readers familiar only with his Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding. Study of his Ме and other works indicates significant relationships that 
contribute to a greater understanding of the unity in his thought. For him, "the object 
of the understanding when a man thinks is an idea, and the primary means of commu- 
nicating ideas is through the convention of language." Most of what he wrote deals 
primarily with language and related religious topics. Locke's intense and lifelong interest 
in religion directed his interest in Janguage. —G.A.C. 


Edmond Malone 
Cf.: Item 1258. 


Samuel Pepys 
1288. Thompson, Roger. Samuel Реруѕѕ PENNY MERRIMENTS: А Checklist, 
Library, 31:3, Sept. 1976, 223-34, [This check list records the 114 chapbooks, bound in 
3 volumes, now in the Pepys Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge.] —G.T.T. 


Alexander Pope 
1289. Paulson, Kristoffer F. Rochester and Miiton: The Sound, Sense, and Sources of 
Pope's Portraits of Bufo, Atticus, and Sporus in AN EPISTLE TO DR. ARBUTHNOT, 
PLL, 12:3, Sum. 1976, 299-310. Though the most Horatian of Pope's original works, 
the Epistle in its major portraits imitates Rochester and Milton. Bufo comes from 
Rochester's My Lord All-Pride, Atticus from Belial in Paradise Lost, and Sporus from 
various sources, including Paradise Lost, several poems attributed to Rochester, and 
William Pulteney's A proper reply to a late scurrilous Libel. Pope's symbolic presentation 
of character and his theme are indebted to Milton and Dryden. The emblematic use of 
serpent and toad recalls Paradise Lost and, more significantly, is among the many 
similarities between the Epistle and Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel. —S.S. 


1290. Weinglass, D. Н. Two Hitherto Incomplete Letters of Alexander Pope fo Jonathan 
Richardson, Sr., N&Q, 23:11, Nov. 1976, 493-4. Тһе full text of two letters from Pope 
to Richardson, dated conjecturally 1735 and 38, has been uncovered in Vol. I of A 
Complete Series of Exhibition Catalogues of the Society of Artists of Great Britain, 
1760-1791 (comp. by James Hughes Anderson). The first introduces an unnamed young 
man who wishes to see Richardson's collection of art; the second concerns two paintings, 
one of an unnamed Lord that Pope orders framed, the other not identified. —]J.S.P. 
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Lord Rochester 


1291. Adlard, John. PLAIN-DEALING'S DOWNFALL, N&Q, 23:12, Dec. 1976, 559. 
Vivien de Sola Pinto, who included this poem in his edition of Rochester's Poems (Muses 
Library, 1953), connected the character Plain-Dealing with the Suffering Servant in 
Isaiah 53. Actually, the character seems to derive from an old proverb, “Plain dealing is 
a jewel, but they that use it die beggars.” See The Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs (3rd ed., 
Oxford U., 1970). —J.S.P. 


1292. Sitter, John E. Rochester’s Reader and the Problem of Satiric Audience, PLL, 
12:3, Sum. 1976, 285-98. Rochester uses four strategies to neutralize diction, which other- 
wise might suggest political alignment, and eliminate the satirist’s traditional kinship with 
the audience. He subverts usually normative words, ironically redefines honorific terms, 
uses obscenity in moral argument, and uses dramatic relativism involving one or several 
qualified speakers. Rochester uses paradox to consider not human nature but societal 
contradictions, especially to attack manipulative misuse of language. The mutual con- 
sciousness that because they lack absolute meanings, words must be constantly refined 
to avoid complacency and solipsism measures the distance between Rochester and his 
audience, —S.S. 


1293. Wilcoxon, Reba. The Rhetoric of Sex in Rochester's Burlesque, PLL, 12:3, Sum. 
1976, 273-84. Rochester used sexual images to attack romantic ideals through burlesques 
of the pastoral, the song, and the panegyric traditions. He exploits each genre's formal 
decorum while violating the decorum of content. The images and obscenities symbolize 
the naturalism and empiricism by which the poet counters Romanticism. Concomitantly, 
this attacked ideal forces a reassessment of sex. In such poems as Fair Chloris in a 
pigsty lay, The Mock Song, By all love's soft, yet mighty powers, and А Ramble in St. 
Jame's Park, Rochester balances his belief in naturalism with а condemnation of 
indiscriminate and unemotional sexuality. --5.5. 


1294. Vieth, David M. Rochester and the Restoration: An Introductory Note апа Bibli- 
ography, PLL, 12:3, Sum. 1976, 260-272. Prior to the late 1960's the few Rochester 
studies were mostly biographical or bibliotextual; the recent increase in interest in the 
poet is mostly critical rather than scholarly. Recent critics disagree extravagantly about 
the poem's meanings, perhaps in part because many fail to see that Rochester's art is 
complex and rich. Some critics also err in treating texts dogmatically, overlooking 
variants and other problems. [The article includes an annotated list of 62 books and 
articles to supplement the bibliographies in The Complete Poems of John Wilmot, Earl 
of Rochester (ed., David M. Vieth, New Haven, 1968) and Dustin Griffin’s Satires 
Against Man (1973).] —SS. 


Cf.: Items 1270 and 1289. 


Lord Shaftesbury 


1295. Robinson, Peter. The Third Earl of Shaftesbury and Lady Anne Carbery in 1708, 
N&Q, 23:11, Nov. 1976, 484-6. Refused the hand of Anne, daughter of John Vaughan, 
Third Earl of Carbery, in 1708, Shaftesbury, who wanted a male heir to keep his line 
from becoming extinct married Jane Ewer, who was below him socially but who bore 
him the son he wanted. Carbery, a rake who dissipated his fortune, later restored it while 
Governor of Jamaica but, not wanting to lose any of it as a dowry, refused several suitors 
for his daughter's hand. —]J.S.P. 


Tobias Smollett 


1296. Miles, Peter. Bibliography and Insanity: Smollett and the Mad-Business, Library, 
31:3, Sept. 1976, 205-22. A long tradition holds that the fifth volume of Smollett's 
Continuation of the Complete History of England (1760-5) is scarce because it was 
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suppressed for referring "to George III suffering an attack of insanity in the spring of 
1765 at a time when the King’s illness was not publicly known, and indeed when efforts 
were being made to keep the matter secret." However, Smollett’s comments do not seem 
explicit enough {0 have caused trouble, and the number of surviving copies, though 
smaller than for the first four volumes, is sufficient to make suppression unlikely. Instead, 
the circumstances of its publication can explain the fifth volume's scarcity. Thus the 
strongest contemporary evidence that George III was mad in 1765 is undermined.—G.T.T. 


1297. Knapp, Lewis M., and Lillian, de la Torre. The Portraits of Tobias Smollett, N&Q, 
23:11, Nov. 1976, 500-4. Of the seven known portraits said to be of Smollett, the one 
in the National Portrait Gallery, done in Italy c. 1770, probably best shows us what 
Smollett looked like; of the rest, three are dubiously of him. Rumors have long existed 
that other portraits were painted, but they have not been found. —]J.S.P. 


'Thomas Southerne 


1298. Love, Harold. Тһе States of Southerne's THE SPARTAN DAME, 1719, Library, 
31:4, Dec. 1976, 369-76. [Fifteen copies have been collated, and variant readings are 
here recorded and analyzed: page-by-page.] —G.T.T. 


Richard Steele 
Cf.: Item 1269. 


Laurence Sterne 
1299. Day, W. G. Sterne's Books, Library, 31:3, Sept. 1976, 245-8. Тһе sale catalogue 
Todd & Sotheran issued five months after Sterne's death included some of Sterne's library; 
but it included other books as well and-did not list all Sterne's books, so it does not offer 
conclusive evidence about his specific sources. A reference in.a 1761 letter to a purchase 
of 700 books suggests that Sterne bought Thomas and Francis Clarke's library; but no 
printed catalogue of the Clark library has yet been found. —G.T.T. 


Jonathan Swift 
1300. Goldgar, Bertrand A. Swifts CHARACTER OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, N&Q, 
23:11, Nov. 1976, 492-3. A brief satire on Walpole printed in Swift's Poems (ed., Harold 
Williams, 2nd ed., Clarendon, 1958) actually appeared anonymously in Common Sense 
(Apr. 14, 1739) with no suggestion that Swift wrote it. The Ms version that Williams 
used as a copy text is not in Swift’s hand, and none of Swift’s contemporaries or early 
editors seem to have thought the work his. In the 18th century it was attributed to 
Samuel Wesley the Younger and to Francis Atterbury; the attribution to Wesley was 
being made as recently as 1862 in James Nichols’s edition of Wesley’s Poems on Several 
Occasions. —J.S.P. 


1301. Harth, Phillip. The Problem of Political Allegory in GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, 
MP, 73:4 (Pt. 2), May 1976, S40-7. Critics began to read the first book as political 
allegory like Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel in the 20th century. Swift’s writings 
indicate he was neither so timorous nor so incompetent as to obscure his meaning for 
over 200 years. He expressed dangerous sentiments clearly, and did not hide harmless 
views of Oxford, Bolingbroke, and George I’s court in an arcane riddle. The language in 
the first book, through allusion and analogue, invites the reader to generalize about the 
ingratitude and jealousy in all courts. —E.K.Y. 


1302. White, Douglas H. Swift and the Definition of Man, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 2), May 1976, 
548-55. During Swifts time the controversy over natural religion provoked three 
strategies for attacking it: historical evidence, the doctrine of original sin, and the denial 
that human beings are predominantly reasonable. Evidence from the arguments of Swift's 
contemporaries determines the "contemporary feasibility" that Swift in Gulliver's Travels, 
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Book 4, and in his Sept. 29, 1725, lettcr to Pope was redefining humanity according to 
the third strategy. —E.K.Y. 


1303. Rosenheim, Edward W., Jr. Swifts ODE ТО SANCROFT: Another Look, MP, 
73:4 (Pt. 2, Мау 1976, 524-39. Although critics usually dismiss this poem as ап un- 
successful youthful Pindaric exercise in panegyric, it contains the essentially Swiftian anger 
at human wickedness and folly that characterizes his mature work. Sancroft was one of 
the seven bishops who refused to promulgate King James’s Declaration of Indulgence and 
one of the five who refused the Oath of Allegiance to William and Mary. Publishing the 
Ode during this stormy period of English history would probably have endangered its 
author (it wasn't published until 1789). The poem praises Sancroft as exalted above 
human vice and error, yet exhibits the struggle between the desire to praise Sancroft and 
to attack his persecutors' iniquities. —E.K.Y. 


Cf.: Item 1199 and 1272. 


Peregrine Tyzack 
1304, Pickering, O. S. Poems by Peregrine Tyzack (1706-1770), N&Q, 23:11, Nov. 1976, 
497-500. Tyzack, a Quaker mercant of Newcastle on Tyne, in his youth wrote above- 
average verse, some of which has been found in a copy of Nicholas Amherst's Poems on 
Several Occasions bound with The Popiad in the Bowes Museum library at Barnard Castle, 
County Durham. Blank leaves were bound in at either end of the volume, and several 
are filled with Ms verses by Tyzack. [Two poems are reproduced, and considerable infor- 
mation is supplied about Tyzack, his ancestors and descendants.] —J.S.P. 


John Vanbrugh 
Cf.: Items 1269 and 1305. 


John Webster 
Cf.: Item 1249. 


Mary Wollstonecraft 
Cf.: Item 1278. 


Drama 


1305. Roper, Alan. Languages and Action in THE WAY OF THE WORLD, LOVES 
LAST SHIFT, and THE RELAPSE, ELH, 40:1, Sp. 1973, 44-69. In Restoration 
comedies, conversation is potentially a morally significant activity. Congreve's Witwoud, 
for example, uses words as a liberation from sense; Millament, from seriousness. In 
Love's Last Shift, Cibber separates the langauges of wit and morality and is unable to 
resolve them. In The Relapse Vanbrugh uses the language of traditional morality to fur- 
ther the designs of vice in an honest and intelligent examination of the unresolvable discrep- 
ancy between public and private life. The Way of the World, in contrast, establishes in the 
proviso scene that one can solve the demands of a private relationship while meeting 
social obligátions. —K.D.H. 


Cf.: Item 1285. 


Poetry 
1306. Barker, Nicholas. Foxon—And After?, BC, 25:3, Aut. 1976, 311-24 (rev.-art., 
David Foxon, English Verse 1701-1750, Cambridge U., 1975). In this remarkable bibli- 
ography Foxon attributes many anonymous works to authors, drawing on evidence from 
various sources. The book “reveals new methods for the bibliographer, new difficulties 
to be overcome, new resources and new ideas.” Its restriction to verse is well-considered: 
in that period verse, as an instrument of public comment, uniquely reflected society’s 
political, domestic, serious, and frivolous aspects. The number of items of which only 
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one сору is known to survive should warn future compilers of an 18th-century STC 
that no source can be ignored. —G.T.T. 


1307. Fullard, Joyce, and Rhoda Walgren Schueller. Eighteenth Century Poets: А 
Bibliography of Women not Listed in the CBEL, MWoJ, 2:2, May 1974, 40-3. [This 
bibliography lists books of poems by 18th-century English women poets, All are 18th- 
and 19th-century imprints; none are annotated] -` —]J.R.R. 


General 


1308. Edwards, A. S. G. Libertine Literature in Restoration England: Princeton MS 
AM 14401, BC, 25:3, Aut. 1976, 354-68. This Ms (probably from the 1670's or 80's) 
contains, among other things [listed here], "versions of the two earliest substantial pieces 
of pornographic writing in English, the verse play Sodom and a prose translation of part 
of" Nicholas Choiriers Satyra Sotadica. It includes the five-act version of Sodom 
recorded in other Mss as well as “а unique, very different three-act version." The only 
other version of Satyra is the abbreviated one "published in 1740 under the title A 
Dialogue between a Married Woman and a Maid," which is considered “ ‘the earliest sur- 
viving pornography in English." Тһе Princeton Ms is "the most crucial single source 
in establishing the text of Sodom.” Obviously, we should extend “the scope of any 
inquiry into early libertine literature beyond the printed books." (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


1309. Pitcher, Edward William. Some Emendations to Melvin R. Watson's Checklist of 
Eighteenth-Century Magazine Serials, N&Q, 23:11, Nov. 1976, 506-9. Of the writings 
listed in Magazine Serials and the Essay Tradition, 1746-1820 (L.S.U., 1956), some were 
reprints of work by earlier authors, and others can be identified by initial signatures. 
Other attributions are more tentative. —J.S.P. 


1310. Snyder, Henry L. A Further Note on the Circulation of Newspapers in the Reign 
of Queen Anne, Library, 31:4, Dec. 1976, 387-9. The tax summaries for Apr. 14-21, 
1713, can now be added to the figures presented in Library, 5th Ser., 23:3, 1968, 206-35 
(AES, 12:3, Mar. 1969, 925); the new figures "confirm the observations in the earlier 
notice." —G.T.T. 


1311. Trowbridge Hoyt. Some Varieties of Intellectual History, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 1), May 
1976, 399-406 (rev.-art., James Malek, The Arts Compared: An Aspect of Eighteenth- 
Century British Aesthetics, Wayne State U., 1974). Malek follows Richard McKeon’s two 
basic principles in his theory of intellectual history: we must understand the terms, 
propositions, and arguments of past thinkers contextually; and interpretation must take 
methodology into account. This perspective is pluralist as opposed to skeptical, dogmatic, 
or syncretic. Malek discusses works comparing two or more art forms, including Dryden’s 
essay Parallel betwixt Poetry and Painting (1695) and some early 19th-century works. 
His theory is rhetorical or technical, his method Horatian, grounding the genres in nature, 
not convention; though Malek does not clearly recognize it, his reasoning is fundamentally 
empirical. Malek’s scholarly account brings life to past ideas and doctrines, and advances 
understanding of 18th-century aesthetics. —EXK.Y. 


Cf.: Item 1506. 


УШ. ROMANTIC 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
1312. Trevanion, Michael. LYRICAL BALLADS 1798, Page 63*, BC, 25:3, Aut. 1976, 
391-2. An account in John Edmonds Stock’s Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Beddoes 
(1811) indicates that Beddoes wrote the Domiciliary Verses on page 63* and had them 
printed and inserted as a joke. —G.T.T. 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Сё: Item 1320. 


Leigh Hunt 
1313. Todd, William B. Leigh Hunt's. Annotations in Johnson’s DICTIONARY, MP, 
73:4 (Pt. 2), Мау 1976, 5110-2. Hunt wrote alternate glosses or pronunciations and 
examples of different usages in the margins of his copy of the original issue. (The article 
reproduces Hunt’s marginalia.] —E.K.Y. 


- josh Hunter 
1314. Skretkowicz, у. Abraham Fraunce and. Abraham Darcie, Library, 31:3, Sept. 
1976, 239-42. Hunter, the 19th-century antiquary, confused Abraham Fraunce (fl. 1587- 
92) and Abraham Darcie (fl. 1622-35), and the results of his error "have appeared in 
countless articles and books." We must use Hunter's Ms Chorus Vatum with caution. 
—G.T.T. 


John Keats 


1315. Ende, Stuart A. Keats’s Music of Truth, ELH, 40:1, Sp. 1973, 90-104. Keats’s 
literary responses apparently reflect a deeply felt truth imaged by his originals, although 
perhaps secondary in them. From Milton he selects brief moments of indulgence in song, 
the opposition of heavenly freedom to mortal limitation, the victory or defeat of desire 
and hope. This preference for passages that provide parallel solutions to Keats’s own 
poetic problems helps identify Keats's central myth: the conflict between a desire for 
imaginative vision and a strong sense of separation from such a redeeming state.—K.D.H. 


1316. Fleissner, Robert F. Frost's Responses to Keats’ Risibility, BSUF, 11:1, Win. 
1970, 40-3. Frost's Demiurge's Laugh should be read as a response to Keats’s Why Did 
І Laugh Tonight?. Keats cannot answer the question, but Frost approaches the problem 
with common sense, considering the laugh a manifestation of the creative drive. Keats 
sees the demon as purely evil; Frost sees also its creative aspects. —B.J.B. 


1317. Lange, Donald. Тһе Keats Circle: Four Reynolds-Milnes Letters, N&Q, 
24:1, Feb. 1977, 13-4. In four letters to Milnes dated from Sept. 1847 to Mar. 48, 
Reynolds asks, “What of Keats?" (i.e. publication of Keats's letters, including some that 
he had given Milnes after some urging), expresses a desire for a biography of Keats and 
a willingness to write a memoir himself, looks forward to publication of a work on Keats 
by Easter (it came out the following August), and hopes to see Milnes within a day 
or two. е letters are reproduced.] —I.S.P. 


John Hamilton Reynolds 
Cf.: Item 1317. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
1318. Neufeldt, Leonard ЇЧ. Poetry as Subversion: The Unbinding of Sheliey’s Pro- 
metheus, Anglia, 95:1/2, 1977, 60-86. Most critics of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound 
have been content to remain within a history-of-ideas framework. If one really wishes 
to see the implications in this poetic drama, however, one must analyze the poetry as a 
subversive force, ready to overturn accepted modes of thought and poetic expression. 
Close attention to such matters as poetic tone and even punctuation shows “how 
Prometheus’ mind frees itself” and how it is that a new poetry can regulate and justify 
itself and become the progenitor of still newer forms. —T.W.R. 


1319. Leavis, Ralph. Notes on Shelley, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 12-3. (a) Scholars have 
misinterpreted James Thomson’s ambiguous and cryptic notes reporting а Captain 
Silsbee's remarks about the Shelley circle. (See George Mathewson, Claire Clairmont on 
Shelley’s Circle, N&Q, 20:2, Jan. 1973, 48-9; [AES, 17:10, June 1974, 2960.) If we 
expand Thomson's jottings, their meaning seems to be “Mrs. Williams—I call her so, but 
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she was never married to Williams, nor even to Hogg: her real husband was a brutal 
sea-captain." (b) The musician referred to in Vol. 1, p. 5, of F. L. Jones's edition of 
Shelley’s Letters (Clarendon, 1964) is the Austrian Joseph УУСІН (WoelfI), not the German 
Joseph Woeiff (Woelfe) Тһе letter of Dec. 13, 1816, about Harriet Shelley's suicide, 
should not contain a lacuna; the: complete text is in Louis Schutz Boas's, Harriet Shelley 
(Oxford U., 1962). —].S.P. 


William Wordsworth 
1320. Watson, George. The revolutionary youth of Wordsworth and Coleridge, CritQ, 
18:3, Aut. 1976, 49-66. Contemporary evidence shows that Coleridge held extreme and 
probably violent political views in .1791-4; that though in 1794-5 he was aware that his 
position was dangerous, he still counted himself enough of a revolutionary to support 
France against England in war;.that in 1796 he moved to a qualified Christianity, 
accompanied by necessitarian views about the moral order; and that his conservatism 
largely dates from 1797-9. His accounts of these stages are misleading. Тһе evidence 
from 1790-3 shows that Wordsworth was sympathetic to the revolution and soon passion- 
ately dedicated to it, even to the point of treason. In the Prelude, Book X, Wordsworth 
plainly denies that the atrocities in 1793-4 disillusioned him. He sympathized with the 
revolution during the Terror, and was eager to justify such a political act, as the Letter 
fo the Bishop of Llandaff demonstrates. His disillusionment in 1796-7 was philosophical 
rather than historical; he came to see that the idealist is the supreme political criminal, 
or at least criminal-in-the-makirig. —W.D.P. 


Francis Wrangham 


1321. Bell, Alan. Portrait of a Bibliophile XX: Archdeacon Francis Wrangham 1769- 
1842, BC, 25:4, Win. 1976, 514-26. Unpublished letters show "the breadth and fervour 
of” Wrangham’s interests as a collector, author, and minor man of letters. —G.T.T. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


.Matthew Arnold 
1322. Transcription of Cover, Ardn; 3:1, Fall 1975, 2. [The first Ms page of Arnold's 


George Sand is transcribed.] —]J.R.R. 
1323. Wynne, Marjorie G. The. Manuscript of Matthew Arnold's GEORGE SAND, 
Ardn, 3:1, Fall 1975, 3. [The article records the provenance of the Ms.] —J.R.R. 


1324. apRoberts, Ruth. *The Future of Poetry is Immense," Ardn, 4:1, Fall 1976, 3-6. 
Arnold's poems foreshadow the major issues in his prose. His poetic method involves 
symbols “that carry meaning too precise for discursive logic.” As does his prose, Arnold's 
poems avoid dogmatizing. His great theme is "the exploration of metaphor and how 
poetry works." Jn his poetry he presents this theme and contributes to its develoment. 
[The article abstracts a paper presented. at the Arnold seminar, Dec. 28, 1976, during the 
MLA meeting.] —]J.R.R. 


1325. Chaldecott, Dennis, The Valué Arnold's Poetry Retains in the Last Quarter of the 
20th Century, Ardn, 4:1, Fall 1976, 6-9, We should judge Arnold’s poetry today by his 
own critical standards. Тһе poetry is concerned with the human condition, which some 
poems merely present; others suggest solutions ot ways to contend with its problems. He 
wrote most of the latter during his later life. His poems do not have much meaning for 
most people today, not because Arnold is inadequate for us, but because we are inadequate 
for him. His message benefits everyone. [The article abstracts a paper presented at the 
Arnold seminar, Dec. 28, 1976, during the MLA. meeting.] —J.R.R. 


1326. Donovan, Timothy R. Arnold’s ‘Poetry in the Post-Industrial Society, Ardn, 4: 1, 
Fall 1976, 14-7. Today we feel we are entering a new, post-industrial age. Arnold’s 
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poetry shows modern humanity “struggling with the modern problem of culture in transi- 
tion.” Arnold attempted to reconcile industrialism “with spiritual values and humanistic 
needs.” Technology accelerates the growth of knowledge, and the gap between the rate 
at which knowledge expands and the rate which we assimilate it threatens social unity. 
Arnold believed that we can direct our future if we will it. Even though it “was seen 
as the basis of scientific thought," Arnold refused to turn against rationalism, and he had 
an “ideal of unity and wholeness.” His poetry is valuable because it celebrates human 
potential rather than voicing doom. [The article abstracts a paper presented at the Arnold 
seminar, Dec. 28, 1976, during the MLA meeting.] —].R.R. 


1327. Johnson, Wendell Stacy. Youth and Age in Arnold's Poetry, Ardn, 4:1, Fall 1976, 
10-3. Both the young and the old feel unrelated to the world. In his poems Arnold links 
youth and old age; he recognizes aging and its changes and longs for a transcending value. 
Тһе need for a common faith is the motivating force іп Arnold's poetry, which implies 
that the modern world "blinds us to the values and the vulnerabilities of both youth and 
age." [The article abstracts a paper presented at the Arnold seminar, Dec. 28, 1976, 
during the MLA meeting.] —]J.R.R. 


1328. Raleigh, John Henry. Edifors Page: Matthew Arnold and Lionel Trilling, Ardn, 
3:2, Win. 1976, 1-4. Arnold and Trilling differ as critics and in politics and religion, but 
have seven "key archetypal resemblances in their attitudes and approach to literature and 
culture." 'They reacted against and comment on their cultures by turning to European 
thinkers. Neither wrote criticism on his contemporaries. They used the English Romantics 
(and Trilling the Victorians) as a tradition from which to study their own cultures. They 
thought tension between French revolutionary social ideas and the Romantics’ concern 
with the ego caused the modern condition, and they considered the human condition 
tragic. They found enduring value in our potential to find our true selves within our- 
selves, and they held the same view of the critic’s function. —J.R.R. 


1329. Snyder, Thomas S. Matthew Arnold, The American Union, and Irish Home Rule, 
Ardn, 3:2, Win. 1976, 17-9. Many Englishmen supported the South in the American 
Civil War because they opposed franchise reform in England. Arnold, however, thought 
more nations on the North American continent would create greater cultural richness. He 
defended democracy, which he saw not as political freedom, but as a way to achieve 
equality. He thought democracy should evolve in England. Since England lacked the 
concept of a strong state he feared democracy would lower its civilization. His later 
travels in America changed his views on the war. He admired the American system of 
local government within the Union, and in 1886 opposed Irish Home Rule, seeing a 
comparable system of local government as a possible solution. In letters expressing 
opposition to Home Rule he used the Confederacy as a parallel to Treland. —J.R.R. 


1330. Ridley, Harold. Matthew Arnold To Henry Montagu Butler: Two New Letters, 
Ardn, 3:1, Fall 1975, 11-3. Two new letters (1872) from Arnold are in the Butler family 
papers at Trinity College, Cambridge. [The article prints the letters.] —]J.R.R. 


1331. Tollers, Vincent L. Matthew Arnold's Unpublished Letters to Manning, Wilson, 
and Millais, Ardn, 3:2, Win. 1976, 5-13. A letter to Cardinal Manning written in Jan. 
or Feb. 1886 shows how Arnold gathered information about education on the continent 
and attests to his commitment to improve English education. His letter (Oct. 9, 1883) to 
George Wilson reveals that he belonged to the Royal Horticultural Society. Five letters to 
John Everett Millais written between 1884 and 88 give information about Arnold's 
leisure activities, particularly fishing. [The article prints the letters.] —І.В.В. 


1332. Donovan, Timothy В. А Review of Recent Scholarship, Ardn, 3:3, Sp.-Sum. 1976, 
7-10. [This article annotates and reviews important scholarship on Arnold published 
during 1975 and Jan. 76.] | —]J.R.R. 
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1333. Tinker 21— 0]. 33r, Ardn, 3:1, Fall 1975, 4-5. [This article consists of a fac- 
simile and a transcription of one sheet from the Tinker Arnold Ms at Yale U.]-—J.R.R. 


1334. Ullmann, S. О. A. Editing Yale’s Tinker 21 [“The Yale Manuscript"]: An Interim 
Report, Ardn, 3:1, Fall 1975, 6-10. Only parts of the Ms have been published, Тһе items 
in it present dating and source problems. Тһе sheets are not bound in chronological 
order, but they can be dated between 1843 and 56 by analyzing Arnold's handwriting. 
In these fragments Arnold deals with the conflict between the classical and romantic and 
the role of the unconscious in art. They reveal Arnold's search for wholeness.—J.R.R. 


Cf.: Item 1371. 


Thomas Arnold 
СЕ: Item 1348. 


Walter Bagehot 
1335. Tener, Robert Н. Clough to Bagehot: A New Letter, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 
14-5, In what appears to be the only extant letter from Clough to Bagehot [here repro- 
duced], dated Feb. 3, 1849, Clough, in danger of losing an appointment as Principal at 
University Hall because of his unwillingness to read prayers to the students there, said 
he would be willing to read from the Bible. He eventually got the position, and the 
Committee created a chaplaincy, with the conducting of prayers, etc., falling to the 
chaplain. —J.S.P. 


Edwin Booth 
1336. Marker, Lise-Lone, and Frederick J. Marker. Edwin Booth’s JULIUS CAESAR: 
A. Promptbook Study, NCTR, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 1-21. Booth's lavish productions in 1864 
and 71 illustrate his typical concept of pictorialized and historically authentic produc- 
tion as a Shakespearean producer. As did all Booth's work, they followed Charles Kean's 
plan of an educational spectacle and strengthened the 19th-century tradition of Shake- 
spearean production. Booth's promptbook for Caesar shows how he created a highly 
theatrical and emotional charged style and how the promptbook came to be used as an 
instruction manual for his company. The promptbook documents every aspect of produc- 
tion, from position plans to sound effects and lighting, in minute detail. Booth created 
vivid pictures, and, through gestures, figure compositions, and verse speaking, he under- 
scored the play's emotional content. —T.B. 


` ; Charlotte Bronté 
1337. James, David L. Charades at Thornfield Hall and Gaunt House, BST, 17:1, 1976, 
35-41. Verbal, thematic, and structural parallels suggest that the charades scene in Jane 
Eyre influenced the one in Vanity Fair. Thackery received Bronté’s novel four months 
before he completed Part 15 of his own novel, and he read hers with enthusiasm. The 
pantomimes representing the syllables of the first charade in each novel stress Turkish 
scenes, oriental seduction, and the dearth of camels. They differ in that Thackeray is 
“есіесігіс in his subject matter and parodic іп his treatment of it." —W.H.M. 


1338. Tintner, Adeline R. Henry James’s Use of JANE EYRE in TURN OF THE 
SCREW, BST, 17:1, 1976, 42-5. James’s story recalls Bronté’s life and novel in both 
details and central theme. Parallels include a governess writing in a fine hand, a heroine 
of 30 who is a poor parson's daughter, and children "exposed to the corrupting influence 
of a liaison between a former governess and tutor." —W.H.M. 


1339. Vance, Norman. Charlotte Bronté’s Mr. Brocklehurst, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 25. 
Bronté seems to have named this character in Jane Eyre after an Edward Brocklehurst, 
whose conversion and death were reported in an issue of the Methodist Magazine that 
Bronté could have read. She achieved a personal pleasure by giving the sanctimonious 
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and mean clergyman "the name of an odious humbug to whom true religion had yet to 
be revealed.” —]1.S.P. 


1340. Wheeler, Michael D. Literary and Biblical Allusion in THE PROFESSOR, BST, 
17:1, 1976, 46-57. Тһе allusions to the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress show Bronté 
progressing from their purely immediate impact in her juvenile stories to their pervasive 
effect in Jane Eyre. Allusions give depth and intensity to Crimsworth's worries in his 
brother's counting house and in Brussels, especially the parallels to Christian's "progress." 
They cease іп the final retirement of Crimsworth and his new Belgian wife to an English 
house. —W.H.M. 


1341. Bostridge, Mark. Charlotte Bronté and George Richmond, BST, 17:1, 1976, 58-60. 
Bronté's father praised Richmond's painting of her as accurate, but it idealizes her face 
in order to convey the beauty of her mind. —W.H.M. 


Emily Bronté 


1342. Daley, A. Stuart. The Date of Heathcliff’s Death: April, 1802, BST, 17:1, 1976, 
15-9. Wuthering Heights would be more intensely dramatic if Heathcliff had forced him- 
self to death within a few days after his last confrontation with Cathy, not the month or 
more that Nelly Dean mentions to Lockwood. А close reading of Nelly's account shows 
that Heathcliff must have died within three weeks at the most, by April 15, not in May or 
June. Тһе need of a candle at 8:00 p.m. also rules out a later death date. —W.H.M. 


1343. Russian and French Editions of WUTHERING HEIGHTS, BST, 17:1, 1976, 20- 
34. 'The prefatory essay to the first Russian version of Wuthering Heights (published as 
Stormy Summit in 1956) is accurate but “larded with political asides”; the preface to the 
first French edition (published as Un Amant in 1892), though inaccurate in details, sug- 
gests some insights. The first, Z. Grazhdanskaya's Emily Bronté and Her Novel WUTH- 
ERING HEIGHTS (trans. by Ethel Bronstein), praises the homeless wanderers through 
whom Emily shared with Byron and Shelley a protest against the repressive class structure 
of her time, and the emotional intensity that linked her to the Ireland of her father and 
the workers of her own Yorkshire. The second, T. de Wyzewa's Emily Bronté 1818—19th 
December, 1848 (trans. by Effie Brown, here abridged) stresses Emily's unrecognized 
genius and Haworth's gloom. —W.H.M. 


The Brontés 
1344. Devers, James. A Bronté Reading List, 1976, BST, 17:1, 1976, 62-5. [This list of 


books, reprints, articles, and plays about the Brontés that appeared in 1975 and 76 (two 
are dated 1974) is annotated.] —W.H.M. 


1345. Fry, Christopher. Genius, Talent and Failure, BST, 17:1, 1976, 1-14. A study 
of the four young Brontés may suggest why children of the same eccentric, brilliant, and 
liberal-minded father achieved such different successes or failures. Anne's independence 
and "inner strength" suggest that she might have become the best story-teller. Branwell 
failed because he lacked "perseverance and discipline," and never achieved manhood. 
Emily achieved "genius by containing experience and emotion within herself" and Char- 
lotte “schooled her romantic imagination to face and master the shocks of experience.” 

—W.H.M. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Cf.: Item 1426. 


Edward Burne-Jones Р 
1346. LeBourgeois, John Y. William Morris and Burne-Jones, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 
30-2. Ego and money disputes strained the 40-year friendship between these men after 
Morris entered the firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner, & Co. іп 1861 as manager, being 
the chief source of financing for it. The firm regarded Morris as an inferior artist (e.g., 
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in comparison to Burne-Jones) and paid him less for his drawings; but Burne-Jones felt 
underpaid and complained repeatedly to Morris. They recorded their bickerings in the 
firm's account book. After 1875, when Morris assumed full control of the business, the 
strained relationship between him and the other partners ended. —].S.P. 


Samuel Butler 
1347. Copland, R. A. A Side-Light on the Butler-Darwin Quarrel, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 
23-4. When Butler deposited in the BM a copy of Ernst Krause's article, originally in 
Kosmos (Feb. 1879), and a copy of Krause's Erasmus Darwin (issued by Charles Darwin 
with a preface) containing a form of the article revised "in the light of Butler's Evolution 
Old and New" (which had appeared in the interim), he marked and annotated a number 
of passages in the books to show that the article had been revised, seeking to prove con- 
cealment of changes out “of malice or jealousy." But the later text not only acknowledged 
the prior, different version, but supplied a bibliographical reference to it. Realizing that 
this acknowledgment weakened his case, Butler erased one pencilled comment instead of 
inking it in, as he did with his other comments. (It can still be read.) Surprisingly none 
of Darwin's friends or later writers about the quarrel have cited this passage to clear 
Darwin's name of Butler's allegations. —]J.S.P. 


Thomas Carlyle 
1348. Smith, Julia A. Thomas Arnold and the Genesis of PAST AND PRESENT, Ardn, 
3:2, Win. 1976, 14-6. Arnold's Intróductory Lecture on Modern History may have 
influenced Carlyle's Past and Present. Carlyle follows Arnold's recommended research 
methodology and, as Arnold advised, describes landscapes as they probably looked in an 
earlier time. Carlyle's language when he analogizes the destruction of monasticism to the 
destruction of forests and his comments on English conservatism echo Arnold. Carlyle's 
structure exemplifies Arnold's belief that a modern historian must learn from the past in 
order to perform "his duty to his own age." —J.R.R. 


Arthur Hugh Clough 
Cf.: Item 1335. 


Charles Darwin 
1349. Freeman, R. B. Make-Up of ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 1859, BC, 25:4, 
Win. 1976, 549. A freak copy confirms the conjecture that the singleton in the prelim- 
inaries was printed as part of gathering Y. —G.T.T. 


Cf.: Item 1347, 


Charles Dickens 


1350. Bracher, Peter. Thwarting the Pirates: Timing the Publication of AMERICAN 
NOTES, DSNL, 7:2, June 1976, 33-4. The Pilgrim edition of Dickens’s Letters (eds. 
Madeline House and Graham Storey, IIT, xxiii Clarendon, 1965- ) removes a long-standing 
confusion by giving evidence that American Notes was published on Wed., Oct. 19, 1842. 
Forster and others date publication one day earlier and thus support erroneous accounts 
of pirated American publication from stolen proofs. No copies of the book reached the 
U.S. before Nov. 6, 1842. Perhaps delaying English publication by one day, with an eye 
to ship schedules, was a precaution against pirating, and it did delay the appearance of 
unauthorized reprints. —LJ.D. 


1351. Carter, Duncan А., and Laurence W. Mazzeno. Dickens's Account of the Shakers 
and West Point: Rhetoric or Reality?, Dickensian, 72:3, Sept. 1976, 131-9. Dickens spent 
less time visiting the Shaker community than he implied in American Notes. His grim pic- 
ture of the Shakers probably springs, in part, from his misunderstanding why they excluded 
the public from their worship services. Historical records indicate that Dickens's account 
was grossly uninformed. Surprisingly, he describes West Point favorably. He seems to 
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have stayed in his hotel room and to have spoken only to fellow guests, many of whom 
had special reasons to praise the Academy. Ironically, the West Point Dickens praised 
was in some ways as severe and repressive as the Shaker community he scorned. lus- 
trated) —L.J.D. 


1352. Foster, Vanda. The Dolly Varden, Dickensian, 73:1, Jan. 1977, 19-24. W. P. 
Frith, taken by Dickens's description of Dolly Varden in Chap. 19 of Barnaby Rudge, 
based several paintings on her. Dickens commissioned one of them in 1834. In 1870 his 
estate sold it, and it initiated a vogue for her costume. Fashionable ladies saw in it the 
pastoral innocence and the sauciness of an imagined 18th-century wench. The country- 
style chintz overskirt, looped into three large puffs at the hips, was called the “Dolly 
Varden." Luxurious materials were substituted for chintz, and the design was modified 
for winter wear. Engravings, cartoons, and a popular song accompanied the fashion 
sensation. (Illustrated) —L.J.D. 


1353. Rice, Thomas J. Dickens, Poe and the Time Scheme of BARNABY RUDGE, 
DSNL, 7:2, June 1976, 34-8. In his famous criticism (Barnaby Rudge, Graham’s Mag- 
azine, 20, Feb. 1842, 124-9) of this work's chronology, Poe did not notice that its days 
of the week do not correspond to the calendar for 1775. Despite superficial and radical 
inconsistencies in its chronology, the Time Plan given here shows that Barnaby Rudge 
is Dickens's only systematically dated novel. When he expected publication in 1838, 
Dickens probably chose 1778 for its opening scene to fulfill "Scott's 'sixty-years-since' 
formula for the ideal historical novel (see Waverley, ch. 1)." When publication was de- 
layed, he used the Gordon riots of 1780 for his 60-year interval and changed the opening 
scenes to the more historically appropriate 1775. But crucial later episodes were linked 
to the 1778 calendar. Thus, Barnaby Rudge is Dickens's first fully premeditated novel. 
Serial publication and Poe's criticism have hidden its careful chronology. —LJ.D. 


1354. Welsh, Alexander. Time and the City in THE CHIMES, Dickensian, 73:1, Jan. 
1977, 8-17. More profound than the satire in this work is its image of the hero exposed 
to the elements and cut off from his fellow human beings by their indifference and their 
walls. Trotty Veck is compared to the bells, the central symbol in this allegory of time. 
Margaret, his daughter, withstands time, and it reveals her. Their faith in progress 
complicates the opposition between rural permanence and urban change for the Victorians. 
In 20th-century fiction (Joyce's Ulysses and Woolf's Orlando) the threatening city is, 
despite its monumental constructions, an image of change. Classical, medieval, and 18th- 
century treatments of the city lack sensitivity to the temporal dimension, which arose 
probably more from the French Revolution than the Industrial Revolution. In The 
Chimes the tension between the time-threatened city and timelessness is intense.—L.J.D. 


1355. Cirillo, Vincent J. Ghosts and Witches, Dickensian, 73:1, Jan. 1977, 38. The 
prototypes for the Spirits in Dickens's A Christmas Carol were the witches in Macb. Both 
groups speak of past, present, and future, and Dickens's fascination with Macb. is well- 
known. —LJ.D. 


1356. Fulkerson, Richard. Gilberts GREAT EXPECTATIONS, DSNL, 7:1, Mar. 1976, 
12-5. This novel was the only one not dramatized during Dickens's lifetime, and its 
eventual adater was W. S. Gilbert. The unpublished text shows that the play reduced the 
novel to melodrama. It opened in 1871 to unenthusiastic reviewers and audiences. The 
stage is not equipped to show slow psychological growth, and what remained of the novel, 
conventional melodrama and romantic love, was not at all congenial to Gilbert. One can 
only speculate on why he chose to dramatize this particular novel. —L.J.D. 


1357. Sucksmith, Harvey Peter. Dickens among the Pre-Raphaelites: Mr. Merdle and 
Holman Hunt's THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, Dickensian, 72:3, Sept. 1976, 159-63. 
In the Ms of Little Dorrit (II.vii)) Dickens calls Merdle “ “һе shining light of the world 
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[deleted] бте.” The allusion was to Holman Hunt’s then famous painting [reproduced 
here]. Dickens was probably as attracted to Hunt's painting and to Ruskin's analysis of 
it (letter to the Times, May 5, 1854) as he was repelled, notoriously, by Millais's Christ 
in the House of His Parents. His judgments on art are usually neither silly nor uncultured. 
Artists and connoisseurs were among his friends. The satiric portrait of Henry Gowan, 
the bogus artist in Little Dorrit, implies respect for the true artist. The powerful ironic 
identification of Merdle with Christ, some of which survived revision, was probably too 
close to blasphemy to be effective. —L.J.D. 


1358. Shereikis, Richard. Selves at the Center: The Theme of Isolation in Dickens's 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, DSNL, 7:2, June 1976, 38-42. In this novel Dickens rejects 
naive belief in a Providential order for the first time. Individuals, not institutions, are the 
source of evil. Most of its characters—and even their dwelling places—are isolated from 
other people and from traditionally shared moral attitudes. Pecksniff and Mrs. Gamp, 
for all their comedy, are types of personalized, idiosyncratic morality. They are not 
hypocrites; they are so isolated from others that they sincerely believe themselves. Such 
characters prosper only because they are encouraged by the morally lax. The novel's 
ending is contrived to placate smug, self-satisfied believers in Providence, but many of the 
villains in the novel go unpunished and unreformed. The darker vision of the later novels 
predominates. —L.J.D. 


1359. Spencer, T. J. B. А Case in the State Trials, Dickensian, 72:3, Sept. 1976, 141-7. 
Іп a private notebook begun іп 1855, Dickens described a daughter who poisoned her 
father for the fortune he pretended to possess. А comparable episode in Martin Chuzzle- 
wit is Jonas's poisoning of his father. The case was probably based on Mary Blandy, who 
was hanged in 1752. Portraits [two are reproduced here] and pamphlets were widely 
circulated. Henry Fielding complained that such publicity might prejudice the jury, 
although he added to its flow. Тһе official report of the trial [excerpted here] appeared 
in A Complete Collection of State Trials . . . from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time (ed., Thomas Bayley Howell, 1809-15), a copy of which was in Dickens's library. 
Household Words printed the story in 1856. Тһе notebook entry suggests how Dickens 
would have developed the story had he chosen to make full use of it. —LJ.D. 


1360. Austen, Zelda. OLIVER TWIST: A Divided View, DSNL, 7:1, Mar. 1976, 8-11. 
This work ought to be shallow, but Nancy, Sikes, and Fagin are not simplistic stereo- 
types, and Dickens only "pretends" to think thievery is a heinous crime. Sympathetic 
consideration of the environmental causes of crime complicates the cautionary fable. 
Official institutions are guiltier than Fagin. The thieves resemble the really good people: 
Brownlow echoes Fagin, Rose Maylie echoes Nancy. Dickens distorted the ostensible and 
potential form with which the novel begins. Its "lesson of the purest good" is taught best 
by the criminals. Oliver Twist is a divided novel by an author whose moral ideas were 
changing. —LJ.D. 


1361. Davies, James A. Boffin's Secrefary, Dickensian, 72:3, Sept. 1976, 148-57. In 
presenting the character Harmon Dickens uses a "secretarial metaphor" important to the 
structure and meaning of Our Mutual Friend. In the first 14 chapters, documents and 
the assumption that they define personal identity victimize Harmon. When he becomes 
Boffin's secretary, he protects him from hostile writings.and initiates documents motivated 
by kindness. Through these actions, “desk-work” comes to symbolize desirable order. In 
the novel’s last four scenes, Dickens celebrates Harmon’s triumph over the chaos of docu- 
ments through a very obvious patterning that reinforces the idea of order. Dickens's sense 
of forces not susceptible to ordering action qualifies the metaphor. —LJ.D. 


1362. Stewart, Garrett. The “Golden Bower” of OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, ELH, 40:1, 
Sp. 1973, 105-30. Miss Jenny Wren, escaping to her “golden bower,” culminates 
Dickens’s development of the marginal character who comments on a dreary society from 
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a self-enforced distance. She is the Dickensian fancy at its finest, moving toward the 
symbolic center of, Dickens’s last complete novel. Jenny has not only become her own 
retreat—her bower is her golden hair—but also her own source of supply for her art. 
Her paranoia and privatism undermine this self-sufficiency. She uses her verbal art to 
defend her place against intruders, against anything that would drag her into the drab 
world. She “reads fires” to feed her vision. Though she is unable to sustain her fancies, 
or use them to soften harsh realities, she does use them to endure her realities until 
someone—Mr. Sloppy—offers her some spontaneous emotional relief. —K.D.H. 


1363. Schwarzbach, Fredric S. A New Theatrical Source for Dickens’s A TALE OF 
TWO CITIES, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 18-20. Similarities in plot and character between 
Matthew Lewis's The Castle Spectre (1797) and Dickens's novel suggest that Lewis's 
play was one of Dickens's sources. Scholars have noted other sources, and Dickens him- 
self mentioned Wilkie Collins's drama The Frozen Deep and Thomas Carlyle's The French 
Revolution in his preface to the work. Much interested in the drama, Dickens attended 
the theater almost nightly for several years; in that time he would almost certainly have 
seen Lewis's play more than once, as it stayed popular for 50 years. —]J.S.P. 


1364. Alderman, Ian. Dickens’s ‘Pianoforte Van’ in THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAV- 
ELLER, Dickensian, 73:1, Jan. 1977, 36-7. In the first chapter Dickens refers to a 
*pianoforte van." Such vans were used to transport square pianos, although by 1860 
that style of piano was no longer fashionable. (A sketch, made in 1834, of a pianoforte 
van accompanies this article.) —LJ.D. 


1365. Lesser, M. J. Dickens and the Chair-Bound, Dickensian, 73:1, Jan. 1977, 25-32. 
Тһе number of disagreeable chair-bound adults in Dickens is striking. In early works 
they are malingerers or culpable hypochondriacs. Mrs. Wititterly (Nicholas Nickleby, 
Chap. 21) thwarts nature through artifice; Mr. Bray (Chap. 46) wills himself into inactivity 
and makes it a virtue. More forceful variations include Mrs. Skewton (Dembey and Son, 
Chap. 21) and Sir John Chester (Barnaby Rudge, Chap. 75). Grandfather Smallweed, in 
Bleak House, is а disconcertingly uncharitable invention, as contemporary reviewers com- 
plained. Mrs. Clennam is one version in Little Dorrit of self-imprisonment, a. form, 
imagery suggests, of suicide. The adult paralytics in Dickens are blamed for their afflic- 
tions. The motif recalls a tradition of farce and.is in keeping with Victorian medical 
* notions of hysteria. Miss Havisham, in Great Expectations, culminates the symbolic image 
beyond farce or melodrama. (Illustrated) —L.J.D. 


1366. Dilnot, Alan. Dickens to Whitehead: A Newly-discovered Letter, Dickensian, 
73:1, Jan, 1977, 33-5. A Jetter [published here for the first time] from Dickens to Charles 
Whitehead (Jan. 4, 1837) confirms K. J. Fielding's debunking (Charles Whitehead and 
Charles Dickens, Review of English Studies, n.s. 3:10, Apr. 1952, p. 141-54) of the story 
that Whitehead recommended Dickens for the assignment that became Pickwick Papers. 
Тһе letter, in which Dickens offers encouragement and advice as from one further along 
in the literary profession, makes C. Turnbull's statement (Australian Lives, 1965) that 
Dickens behaved badly toward his presumed benefactor untenable. —L.J.D. 


1367. Andrews, Malcolm. The Years Work in Dickens Studies 1975, Dickensian, 72:3, 
Sept. 1976, 167-72. [This list of new editions and books on Dickens includes a selective 
critical survey of the periodical literature.] —L.J.D. 


1368. Cohn, Alan M., and James T. Jones. The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 7:1, Mar. 
1976, 29-32. [This list of recently published primary and secondary Dickens materials 
is annotated. It includes references to reviews and to audio-visual materials.] —L.J.D. 


1369. Cohn, Alan M., and James T.. Jones. The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 7:2, June 
1976, 62-4. [This annotated list of recently published primary and secondary Dickens 
material includes references to reviews and audio-visual materials.] —L.J.D. 
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1370. Zambrano, Ana Laura. Audio-Visual Teaching Materials: A Dickensian Check- 
list—Part I, DSNL, 7:2, June 1976, 43-6. [This item is an annotated list of currently 
available audio-visual teaching materials relating to Dickens. This part lists materials 
dealing with Dickens's life and times, with more than one work, and with А Christmas 
Carol. Prices and addresses of suppliers are given.] —LJ.D. 


Cf.: Item 1394. 


George Eliot 
1371. Dawson, Carl. Arnold’s EUGÉNIE DE GUERIN and George Eliot’s Dorothea, 
Ardn, 3:3, Sp.-Sum. 1976, 2-6. Though Eliot’s characterization of Dorothea Brooke is 
more feminist in viewpoint than Arnold’s treatment of Eugénie, Arnold’s essay may have 
influenced Eliot to emphasize Dorothea in the final version of Middlemarch. Parallels 
between the two include their similar religious feelings and their enduring a loved one’s 
death. As Arnold does with Eugénie, Eliot compares Dorothea to St. Theresa. Arnold 
suggests Eugénie shared the problem of 19th-century poets, that she did not fit with the 
spirit of age. Eliot, however, blames society for Dorothea’s being unfulfilled. The 
similarities between the women show the writers shared “an interest in the problems of 
women in a ‘transitional’ age.” —J.R.R. 


. Elizabeth Gaskell 
1372. Wheeler, Michael D. Mrs. Gaskell’s Reading, and the Gaskell Sale Catalogue in 
Manchester Central Library, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 25-30. Though this catalogue does 
not show buyers, it confirms that Elizabeth Gaskell read widely and some contemporary 


fiction influenced her. Critics and scholars undervalue. her use of books in her novels. 
—].S.P. 


W. S. Gilbert 
1373. Head, Thomas. Gilbert, Sothern, апа THE NE'ER-DO-WEEL, NCTR, 4:2, Aut. 
1976, 63-72. E. A. Sothern, the American actor, commissioned Gilbert to write a 
strongly romantic play with an impressive role for him. Although both actor and play- 
wright wanted the piece to be as sentimental as possible, they disagreed as to motivation 
and plot details. Gilbert’s uneasy concessions to Sothern’s demands for sensationalism 
resulted in so awkward a mixture of overdone sentimentality and unexpected farce that 
the play was virtually booed off the stage on’ the opening night. The play failed partly 
because Sothern insisted on creating an opportunity: for colorful acting, but mainly 
because the romantic comedy form did not suit Gilbert’s satiric spirit. —T.B. 


Cf.: Item 1356. 


Thomas Hardy 
1374. Jones, Lawrence. The Music Scenes in THE POOR MAN AND THE LADY, 
DESPERATE REMEDIES and AN INDISCRETION IN THE LIFE OF AN HEIRESS, 
N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 32-4. Parallels between the music scenes in the second and third 
books suggest that Hardy drew independently on the first, his “unpublished ‘lost novel’ 
of 1868.” Тһе two published novels show similarities in what happens after the music 
scene in each but seem to differ from The Poor Man, according to Edmund Gosse's 
report about that work from Hardy's:narration to him. Since the three Mss have not 
survived, we shall probably never know their interrelationships. —].S.P. 


1375. Millgate, Michael. Thomas Hardy: A Mystery Solved, PBSA, 70:3, 3rd Qt. 1976, 
406-7. The “now-discarded but revealing" preface to A Pair of Blue Eyes that Carl J. 
Weber (Hardy of Wessex, Columbia U., 1965) and others [m to is not by Hardy; it is 
Walkie Collins’s preface to The Moonstone (1868). . —G.T.T. 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Cf.: Item 1449. 


Benjamin Joweft 


1376. Hoge, James О. Jowett on Tennyson's MAUD: A New Letter, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 
1977, 16-8. Jowett, not yet an intimate friend of the Laureate, wrote him a letter (Dec. 
29, 1855) praising Maud highly and urging him not to be troubled by the gnatstings of 
critics. Tennyson had hoped greatly for his poem's acceptance and was much hurt by 
popular bewilderment and critical hostility. Although other writers wrote Tennyson 
praising Maud, Jowett perhaps offered the most forceful encomiums of it, ranking it in 
psychological truth with Shakespeare's work. [The letter, previously unpublished, is at . 
the Tennyson Research Centre in Lincoln, England] —J.S.P. 


Rudyard Kipling 
1377. Jarrett-Kerr, Martin. The Theology of Rudyard Kipling, KJ, 43:199, Sept. 1976, 
4-8. Critics should challenge the stereotype that Kipling was pagan and anti-Christian. 
Although no ordinary Christian, he did have religious feelings, particularly evidenced by 
his recognition that human skills and the capacity for laughter must have had a divine 
source. —R.R. 


1378. McGivering, J. H. The *Sarah Sands": A Prolegomenon, KJ, 43:198, June 1976, 
8-12. [Part 3 completes the historical description by reproducing a general order describ- 
ing the heroism of the 54th regiment, by tracing the further careers of the men involved, 
and by recording the foundering of the "Sarah Sands" in 1869. For Parts 1 and 2, see 
KJ, 42:196, Dec. 1975, 13-6 (AES, 20:7, Mar. 1977, 2133) and ibid., 197, Mar. 1976 
(ibid., 8, Apr. 1977, 2531).] —R.R. 


Jaue Loftus 
1379. Walton, Frances R. The Authorship of MAFEESH, BC, 25:3, Aut. 1976, 394-5. 
'The *Ely" of this anonymous 1870 work is clearly John Henry Wellington Graham 
Loftus, 4th Marquess of Ely; the author is his mother, Jane Loftus, Dowager Marchioness 
of Ely. —G.T.T. 


George Meredith 

1380. Shaheen, M. Y. A Meredith Letter to Leslie Stephen, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 38. 
In a letter of May 6, 1895, Meredith consoled Stephen on his second wife's death the 
day before. No one seems to have printed the letter [her reproduced]. Since Meredith 
admired Julia Prinsep (previously Mrs. Herbert Duckworth) and her daughter Stella 
Duckworth Hills (Stephen's step-daughter), one wonders if he used their traits in any of 
his novels. Stephen was the model for the character Vernon Whitford in The Egoist. 

—]J.S.P. 


Richard Moncton Milnes 
Cf.: Item 1317. 


William Morris 
Cf.: Item 1346. 


Roden Noel 
Cf.: Item 1448. 


Edmund Ollier 


1381. Cheney, David R. Correction of the Misattribution of a Poem in HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 15-6. Letters by Leigh Hunt, G. J. DeWilde (ed., 
Northampton Mercury), and Charles Ollier reveal that the author of the poem Moonrise, 
published anonymously in Dickens's magazine (Sept. 24, 1853), was Edmund Ollier, 
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Charles’s son. DeWilde wished to publicly identify young ОШег as the author, and 
Ollier and Household Words are said to have approved, but it is uncertain whether the 
Northampton Mercury ever printed an identification. Тһе office book for Dickens's 
magazine records the author as “Miss Berwick," i.e., Adelaide Anne Procter. Such errors 
occurred with other writers for Household Words. —J.S.P. 


D. G. Rossetti 
1382. Cox, Charles, and Simon Nowell-Smith. D. С. Rossett's EARLY ITALIAN 
POETS 1861, BC, 25:4, Win. 1976, 547-8. A copy has now turned up with all seven 
of the known cancels. The revisions connected with three of these "bear the marks of 
a moral censor at work." —G.T.T. 


1383. Berg, Margaret. Ruskin: Ап Allusion in a Rossetti Letter, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 
24-5. George Birkbeck Hill in his edition of the Letters of D. G. Rossetti to William 
Allingham (1897) suggested that the "defect" in Allingham's Nightingale Valley (1859) 
was Allingham's revision of some poems in the anthology. Oswald Doughty and John 
Robert Wahl (eds.) in their Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (Oxford U., 1965) repeat 
Hill's suggestion. In a laudatory letter [(Dec. 1859) here printed for the first time] Ruskin 
wrote to Allingham immediately after reading his collection, he says that “ ‘one or two 
poems of Gabriel Rossetti’s ought also to have been in the book,” and does not 
mention revision. Rossetti had probably told Allingham that he was reworking poems; he 
did not like premature publication. In a second letter [here reproduced in part], Ruskin 
shows himself satisfied with Allingham's explanation of Rossetti's ommission. -—~J.S.P. 


John Ruskin 
1384. Shell, Marc. Ruskin and the Economy of Literature, JHI, 38:1, Jan.-Mar. 1977, 
65-84. Ruskin attempted to hold in a single vision the theoretical and practical problems 
of aesthetics and economics in such works as The Political Economy of Art, Munera 
Pulveris, and Sesame and Lilies and sought to explain art's economic value and aesthetic 
taste in relation to economic organization. For him, aesthetics and politics were insepar- 
able, and the special considerations by which he binds them together are the most original 
aspects of his critical theory; but the easy separation of art from political economy has 
caused critics to avoid seriously evaluating The Political Economy of Art and Ruskin's 
other political and economic works. His attempts to write an "economy of literature" 
are not totally successful because they do not transcend the capitalist ideology from 
which they arise and against which they inveigh. They are, nevertheless, much more 
than а self-contradicting attempt tó apply a special variation of classical political economy 
to the economy of art. He recognized the hidden capitalist ideology in his theory of 
literary value and the politically dangerous implications in his theory of the identity of 
taste and morality. —G.A.C. 


Сї.: Item 1383. 


Bram Stoker 
1385. Bierman, Joseph S. The Genesis and Dating of DRACULA from Bram Stoker's 
Working Notes, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 39-41. Stoker's notes now in the Rosenbach 
Foundation collection in Philadelphia, show that he read E. de Laszowska Gerard's article 
Transylvania Superstitions in Nineteenth Century (July 1885) and William Wilkinson's 
Account of the Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia (1820) and took notes on them. 
A holograph Ms (Mar. 1890) contains an outline for the novel's first part. Vacationing 
in Whitby that summer, Stoker got much information from conversations and used it 
also in his book. —J.S.P. 


A. C. Swinburne 
1386. Todd, William B. An Unrecorded Wiseian Yssue, BC, 25:4, Win. 1976, 548-9. 
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Thomas J. Wise’s 1916 preprinted description of Swinburne’s Dead Love is known only 

by the Todd copy; but it must have been widely circulated because a covering note, dated 

two days later, for another copy has been discovered in Lot 322 of the Pariser sale. 
—G.T.T. 


Lord Tennyson 
Cf.: Item 1376. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


1387. Harden, Edgar F. Thackerays REBECCA AND ROWENA: А Further Docu- 
ment, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 20-2. Hitherto published only partially (in The Letters 
and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray, ed., Gordon ЇЧ. Ray, Oxford U., 
1945-6), a holograph Ms by Thackeray adds to our knowledge about this book's publica- 
tion and Thackeray's relationship with its publisher. His preface to the novel was mis- 
takenly printed as part of the 2. for it, the first word of the preface, “Those,” 
printed as “Thou,” and the word “or” before the subtitle printed as “a.” The first two 
matters were corrected, but the third « one has not been. —J.S.P. 


1388. Roos, David A. A New Speech by Thackeray, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 22-3. 
Although Thackeray's humorous tone in his May 1858 speech to the Royal Academy of 
Arts perhaps obscured his "deep affection" for that body, another speech at another 
Academy banquet in 1863 makes clear his respect for the Academy and its members, 
some of whom were his friends. [The brief speech, reported in The Times for May 4, is 
here reproduced.] Thackeray, who died the following December, never visited the Royal 
Academy again. —J.S.P. 


СЕ: Item 1337. 


James Thomson 
1389. Lutz, William D. “Unswept Stone Besmear’d with Sluttish Time”: James Thom- 
son's Grave, N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 35-6. In James Thomson (B.V.): A Critical Study 
(Cornell U., 1950), Imogene Walker appears to have described the wrong grave as 
Thomson’s. When the vines about the right graveside are trimmed, the lettering on the 
stone is seen to be easily legible, not “‘almost worn away.’” Ironically, the dates of 
Thomson’s birth and death on it are both inaccurate. i —]1.S.P. 


1390. Lutz, William D. The Death of James Thomson (B.V.), N&Q, 24:1, Feb. 1977, 
36-8. Thomson's diaries kept in 1876-82, plus medical evidence from the time of his 
death, indicate that he died of bowel cancer. His heavy drinking during his final weeks 
represented not a deliberate suicide attempt, lóss of the desire to live, or simple loss of 
self-control but a desire to ease pain or a symptom of brain damage as the cancer spread. 

—].S.P. 


Oscar Wilde 


1391. Lawler, Donald L., and Charles E. Knott. The Context of Invention: Suggested 
Origins of DORIAN GRAY, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 1), May 1976, 389-98. Wilde's novel 
originated in concepts he explored in the earlier stories The Portrait of Mr. W. H. and 
The Fisherman and His Soul. Wilde habitually borrowed from his own writings, and these 
three narratives show close verbal parallels and similarities in characterization. 'The 
descriptions of similar portraits representing ideal youthful beauty in Mr. W. Н. and 
Dorian Gray are both homosexual in tone; both works explore the theme of Platonic 
friendship as a source of aesthetic inspiration and the motif of one person's influence over 
another. The symbolic portrait that mirrors Dorian's soul finds parallels in the soul the 
fisherman casts off so that he may live with a mermaid. Lacking a heart, the soul 
becomes increasingly evil. —EK.Y. 
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1392. Tintner, Adeline R. A Rothschild Anecdote as a Source for Oscar Wilde's THE 
MODEL MILLIONAIRE, N&Q, 24:1; Feb. 1977, 45-6. For this story, Wilde simply 
adapted a well-known anecdote about Baron James Rothschild (1792-1868), who sup- 
posedly agreed to be painted by Delacroix as a beggar. A young disciple of the painter 
met the presumed beggar at the door, gave him a franc, and sent him away. The next 
дау Rothschild: gave the donor a check for 10,000 francs. —Jj.S.P. 


: Charlotte Yonge 
1393, Stark, Myra С. THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY—And What 
Happened to Нег, MWoJ, 2:2, Мау 1974, 13-20. Yonge's novels illustrate the Victorian 
family cult. As industrialism broke up working-class families, the Victorians elevated the 
family into an ideal." The Evangelical religion's emphasis on obedience to the divine father 
broadened to include submission to earthly ‘fathers, and the family became “both a 
repository and inculcator of virtue.” In Yonge’s “domestic epics,” the family works to 
form ‘its’members’ characters and save their souls. The Daisy Chain illustrates that 
proper care of the home demands women’s self-sacrifice and withdrawal from concerns 
outside the home. Women who turn away from home duties suffer, must repent, and 
reinforce woman's ideal domestic role by happily settling into it. —J.R.R. 


4 Israel Zangwill А 
1394, Winehouse, Bernard. Israel Zangwill Dares to Do Down Dickens, Dickensian, 
73:1, Jan, 1977, 37-8. Zangwill, commissioned by Chapman and Hall to write a story 
for the Christmas 1895 number of Chapman's Magazine, submitted a Ms that contained 
a passing but irreverent mention of Charles Dickens. Oswald Crawford of the publishing 
firm asked Zangwill to modify the slight to an author whose copyrights Chapman and 
Hall owned, and he agreed. [The original and revised versions, from The Choice of 
Parents, are reprinted here] —L.J.D. 


` Drama 
1395. Von Rosador, Kurt Tetzeli.. Victorian Theories of Melodrama, Anglia, 95:1/2, 
1977, 87-114. Victorians produced the most noted examples of melodrama, and though 
their efforts were unsystematic, they did try to define it.. They recognized that melodrama 
might well be escapist; still, it was relevant to moral codes and social aims. Victorians 
also perceived melodrama’s hybrid nature and the high incidence of improbability in. this 
kind of play. No-definite statement about the essence of melodrama can yet be advanced. 
First. we must investigate melodrama’s relationship to similar genres, e.g., tragedy and 
opera, during the Victorian era. . s : —T.W.R. 


X. MODERN 


© Joseph. Conrad ` 
1396. Fádleman, Floyd Eigene, ‘and David Leon Higdon. Proof Revisions in Conrad's 
ALMAYER'S FOLLY, PBSA, 70:3, 3rd Qt. 1976, 407-16. Comparison of the typescript 
with the first American and the first English editions reveals 100 substantive revisions, 
"most of them undoubtedly authorial.” ‘These revisions show Conrad’s concern for 
accurate detail and precise image; they are also significant because they enable us “to 
draw а precise boundary in the early weeks of 1895 at which time Conrad firmly 
committed himself to a writing career.” [The revisions are listed.] —-G.T.T. 


1397. Jones, Michael P. A paradise 1056. Conrad and the romantic sensibility, CritQ, 
18:4, Win. 1976, 37-49. The myth that human ‘beings lost their innocence when they 
became conscious of themselves controls Conrad's imagination. In Conrad's world social 
experiénce is a symptom of our decadence. His spiritual journeys, therefore, are carried 
out in painful isolation, while the political novels are panoramic canvases for sweeping 
visions of social chaos. In;Conrad, humanity has stepped from a dream into a night- 
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mare, and the shock is permanent. The end of self-discovery is not Beauty and Truth, 
but the inescapable consciousness of a paradise lost. —W.D.P. 


Walter de la Mare 


1398. Barfield, Owen. Poetry in Walter de la Mare, UDenverQ, 8:3, Aut. 1973, 69-81. 
Aithough literary historians frequently regard de la Mare as a Georgian, the derivative 
romanticism that characterizes Georgian poetry is not present in his work, which is 
distinctive because he takes frequent liberties with language. Such linguistic innovation 
produces energy and subtly evokes qualities by manipulating sound. —A.E.W. 


T. S. Eliot 
1399. Campbell, Roy. The Good Servant—to Man and God: Eggerson in T. S. Eliot's 
THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK, Descant, 21:1, Fall 1976, 31-7. In Eliot's work, 
Eggerson, a more symbolically complicated character than is sometimes acknowledged, is 
the moral leader because he displays a perfect balance between spirituality and reality. 
Through his moral capability, he controls the play's action. —R.L.C. 


1400. Jones, Grania. Eliot and History, CritQ, 18:3, Aut. 1976, 31-48. To those who 
prefer to remain in existential anguish before the ocean of futility, it can seem that, 
whereas in Dry Salvages, II, the poet is open to all the facts, in Little Gidding he takes 
the usual human prerogative of ordering the world in order to endure it. They may be 
unsympathetic to the poet's action when, after being immersed in the chaos of inclusive- 
ness, he calms and dwindles it to а magical-seeming "pattern" by selecting the spiritual 
and the timeless moments that occur erratically in the chaos; when these moments are 
arranged, their bright configuration extinguishes the infinite remainder's muddle and 
greyness. He thus redeems history by denying its temporal aspects, though religious 
thinkers have often found it plausible that God should be at work in time. —W.D.P. 


1401, Scofield, Martin. “A gesture and a pose”: T. S. Eliot's images of love, CritQ, 18:3, 
Aut. 1976, 5-26. In his earlier poetry Eliot's style is particularly vivid and visual. He 
employs structures of narrative and seeming narrative and sharply defined personae and 
dramatic situations and is preoccupied with "gesture" and "pose." 'The later poetry, from 
Ash Wednesday onward, is more meditative, discursive, and aural; he abandons vivid 
dramatic events and uses more oblique narrative. He uses the earlier poetic images, such 
as the weeping girl, more briefly and sparingly, though they are still important. They 
become part of a larger structure in which they are detached from contexts of actuality, 
become more allusive (alluding back to the earlier poetry), and grow in symbolic power. 
[A chronological sequence of passages is discussed to exhibit these changes and their 
effects, with particular reference to Eliot's images of love and its failure.] —W.D.P. 


1402. Eames, Elizabeth R., and Alan M. Cohn. Some Early Reviews by T. S. Eliot 
(Addenda to Gallup), PBSA, 70:3, 3rd Qt. 1976, 420-4. "Seven book reviews and three 
reviews of journal articles" that Eliot contributed to the Monist in 1917 and 18 can be 
added to Donald Gallup’s T. S. Eliot: A Bibliography (revd. ed., Faber & Faber, 1969). 
—G.T.T. 

А. E. Housman 


1403. Story, Patrick. Housman's Cherry Trees: Toward the Practice of Marxist Explica- 
tion, MinnR, 5, Fall 1975, 81-8. Although few critics use the Marxist approach to 
explicate individual poems, it is effective in analyzing even the isolated lyric, such as 
Housman's Loveliest of Trees. A close reading reveals that in this poem the bourgeois 
consciousness "has been forced to forsake its grip on the reality of historical time and 
the necessity of collective social relations" because it locates "freedom in the gratification 
of private instinctive pleasure." —A.E.W. 
Ted Hughes 


1404. Hahn, Claire. CROW and the Biblical creation narratives, CritQ, 19:1, Sp. 1977, 
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43-52. As a poet, Hughes regards himself as a Shaman, and his activity as magical or 
religious. Бог, him, energy is primal in existence, and his poetry is a ritual to control its 
amoral power. He has created a Crow-mythology to replace the Judeo-Christian myths, 
with persislent and ironic parallels between it and the biblical accounts of Creation, 
Redemption, and Apocalypse. For example the biblical rainbow, sign of the covenant 
God established with humanity after the.first catastfophe, is in Hughes's prophecy a black 
rainbow, an eternal threat of chaos after that primordial catastrophe, Crow's birth. More 
terrible than the mystery of the Word made flesh is the daily renewal of the fiercely 
Brinning, exulting energy of darkness incarnate. Hughes presides as priestly celebrant 
over the birthing because the greatest error would be to deny the monster's presence. 

—W.D.P. 


George Orwell 
1405. Blackburn, Alexander. A Writer's Quest for Knowledge, ColQ, 24:1, Sum. 1975, 
67-81. Eric Blair, in his new identity as Orwell, underwent a crisis and expressed insights 
gained from his previous experience. A writer's character resembles an Odysseus's in its 
creativity and quest for meaning. As visions of revitalizing mythology assume various 
forms, each writer's search follows different paths. The writer defines significant expe- 
rience and translates it into challenging symbolism that engages the reader's participation. 
This transformation of the writer from a revolutionist into an artist, whose detachment 
and freedom affirm life, effected Blair's conversion into Orwell. —S.M.E.G. 


Dorothy L. Sayers 
1406. Gregory, E. R. From Detective Stories to Dante: The Transitional Phase of 
Dorothy L. Sayers, Ch&L, 26:2, Win. 1977, 9-17. In Gaudy Night (1937), Sayers 
believed she had succeeded in bringing the detective novel "closer to her Christian 
concept" of the literary purpose: to create something new from the materials of human 
life and its problems, not to present an exercise in puzzle-solving. Her later work suggests 
that she was trying to combine detective stories with the comedy of manners, as puzzle- 
solving diminishes before an interest in character and setting, social and religious matters. 
In working with Dante, she was doing something that she found more congenial, admiring 
his perfection and high imaginative power and seeking to capture something of these in 
her translation (The Comedy of Dante Aligheri, 3 vols., 1949-62). —]J.S.P. 


Charles Sayle : 
1407. Smith, Timothy d'Arch. Charles Sayle, MY LUGGAGE, 1910, Library, 31:4, 
Dec. 1976, 391. A copy of this printed quarto leaf that belonged to another Cambridge 
bibliographer, A. T. Bartholomew [and now belongs to Smith], contains Bartholomew's 
Ms revisions dated Dec. 1930. —G.T.T. 


Montague Summers 
1408. Edwards, A. S. G. Montague Summers: An Unrecorded Item, BC, 25:3, Aut. 
1976, 397. Not noted in Timothy d'Arch Smith's A Bibliography of the Works of 
Montague Summers (Nicholas Vane, 1964) is Queries from Scott's BRIDE OF LAM- 
MERMOOR, a note іп М, 174, Apr. 16, 1938, 283. —G.T.T. 


Edward Thomas 
1409. Smith, Stan. A public house and not a hermitage: nafure, property and self in 
the work of Edward Thomas, CritQ, 19:1, Sp. 1977, 25-39. In the poem Home, the 
snow through which the travellers walk intervenes between mind and landscape much as 
their mutual distrust prevents authentic speech among them. The inevitable consequence 
is a paralyzed will: the men become helplessly dependent on a massively exterior world. 
Thomas relates this with the poet's “feeling, something like paralysis,” in modern society, 
‚which in his case was connected with desperate financial insecurity (1910-5). Mutuality 
and conviviality had been tainted by money and given the sordid and estranging smell of 
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death, of petty and personal interest, Nature is generous; people have turned her into 
Property, in the midst of which they live deracinated and dispossessed. The poem Up 
in the wind suggests that in wild corners the land remains free, and life that loves it can 
possess it as a public house, riot a hermitage. Коча" Thomas favored nationalizing 
theland. . —W.D.P. 


H. G. Wells 
1410. Suvin, Darko. Wells as the Turning Point of the SF Tradition, MinnR, 4, Sp. 
1975, 106-15. Wells's work was a significant turning point іп the science-fiction tradition. 
It assimilated the influences of earlier writers and codified “the notions of invasion from 
space and cosmic catastrophe . . ., of social and biological degeneration, of fourth 
dimension, of future megalopolis." —A.E.W. 


; | | Charles Williams 
1411. Gossman, Ann. THE GREATER TRUMPS, Descant, 20:3, Sp. 1976, 41-8. 
Williams skillfully employs the symbolic value of the Tarot cards. Тһе characters are 
archetypes reflecting the symbolism of various Greater Trump cards and are pitted, not 
against each other, but against the power behind the Tarots. Williams uses the dancing of 
the golden Tarot figures microcosmically. —R.L.C. 


UNITED STATES 
I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Amerindian : 

1412. Mays, John ‘Bentley. The Flying Serpent: Contemporary Imaginations of the 
American Indian, CRAS, 4:1, Sp. 1973, 32-47. Тһе discovery of American Indian 
literature shows both a romantic desire to preserve the cultures progress is destroying 
and a renewed interest in the Indians’ relationship with nature. Early anthologies included 
“artifacts” devoid of Indian sensibilities. Newer anthologies, such as Jerome Rothenberg’s 
Technicians of the Sacred (1969) and Shaking the Pumpkin (1972) are more inclusive. 

—A.R.S. 


Mis ` Black 
1413. Tuttle, William M., Л., and Surendra Bhana. Black Newspapers in Kansas, 
Amst, 13:2, Fall 1972, 119-24. [This article lists 71 black newspapers as new resources 
in American studies.] | | —A.R.S. 


Cf.: Items 1453, 1547, and 1551. 


Jewish 
1414. Gold, Joseph. Promised Lands and Vanishing People, CRAS, 3:1, Sp. 1972, 60-2 
(rev.-art., Allan Guttmann, Тһе Jewish Writer in America, Oxford U., 1971). Ethnic 
study will undoubtedly supplant regionalism as a major area of literary criticism. Jewish 
writing stems from an identity search that reflects the same alienation and questioning 
that characterize modern Southern literature. Though the hopes of immigrants, the 
preoccupation with uniqueness, the sense of guilt, and proletarian involvements contribute 
to Jewish writing, the main impetus is the tension Қазы from the dilemma of people- 
hood versus belonging to America, —AÀ.R.S. 


South 
1415. Higgs, Robert J. Humorless Appalachia? in Whose Bicentennial? Appalachia 776, 
ApJ, 4:1, Aut. 1976, 16-8. Appalachia, noted for its traditional humor, has lately fallen 
into the same humorless condition as the rest of the country. А modern puritanism 
denies incongruity and- ignores the understanding of human creatureliness that humor 
offers. We should worry less about caricatured mountaineers on television and in comic 
strips and more about self-knowledge. —E.Y.M. 
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1416. Holman, C. Hugh [а], and Alfred Н. Perrin [b]. Appalachian Literature: Two 
Views, ApJ, 4:1, Aut. 1976, 73-81 (rev.-art Voices from the Hills, eds., Robert J. 
Higgs and Ambrose N. Manning, Frederick Ungar and The Appalachian Consortium, 
1975). [a] This anthology attempts to define mountain culture. Тһе editors! self- 
conscious, slightly defensive attitudes toward Appalachian culture contrast with the tradi- 
tional local color of some of the material presented. As with any anthology, some items 
included may be questioned; also some significant authors were omitted, particularly from 
the poetry section. The anthology as а whole is a worthy effort, but it portrays the 
mountaineer too sympathetically and uncritically; it does not present the region's 
increasing industrialization; and it deals inaccurately with the "overlap between the 
mountains and the southern Piedmont." [b] Wilma Dykeman said that true regionalism 
is not provincial but is universal writing with a sense of place (interview in the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal n.d.). The present anthology contains works from 56 authors. Тһе 
poetry section is unbalanced and the essays could: be more up-to-date, but the collection 
as а whole is “а pioneer book" that fills a need. —E.Y.M. 


1417. Welch, Jack. Maidens, Mothers, and Grannies: Appalachian Women in Literature 
in Whose Bicentennial?, ApJ, 4:1, Aut, 1976, 43-4. Three images dominate the presenta- 
tion of rural women characters in Appalachian literature in the last 100 years. The first 
is the innocent maiden, popular from Mary N. Murfree's novels to the present, who is 
beautiful and intelligent but low in self-esteem and control over her own life. Тһе 
mother is stronger than the girl, but she has no effect outside the family, which loads her 
with responsibilities. "The granny is the most positive, She works hard, but is widely 
esteemed for her knowledge, particularly of medicine. ІҒ literature reflects life, the 
pattern of women's lives in rural Appalachia differs from that in America generally, where 
women are less valued as they get older. —E.Y.M. 


Cf.: Item 1523. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Fiction . i 
1418. McWilliams, Wilson Carey. Natty Bumppo and The Godfather, ColQ, 24:2, aie 
1975, 133-44. Jefferson termed American barbarism a synthesis of courage and com- 
passion. Elaborating on this national theme, Cooper combined strong passions and moral 
sentiments in Natty Bumppo. Melville’s, Hemingway’s, and Steinbeck’s characters pro- 
vided alternate themes. Now, Puzo personifies in The Godfather a barbaric messiah, 
a man of violence whose story has a moral ending. This man of masks, Don Corleone, 
represents the barbarian succeeding within civilization. Reconciliation between a Natty 
Bumppo and a Godfather threatens American barbarism, not expedients of escape and 
disguise. · —S§.M.E.G. 


Cf.: Item 1456. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


James Fenimore Cooper 
1419. Rans, Geoffrey. “But the Penalty of Adam”: Cooper’s Sense of the Subversive, 
CRAS, 3:1, Sp. 1972, 21-32. Nature's destruction by encroaching civilization’ is a 
central theme in American literature. Many of Cooper’s characters stand alone before 
Nature’s power for instruction, but Cooper’s main focus is society. Although settlement 
threatens Natty’s integration with his environment, Cooper’s artistic responsibility upholds 
legality and the historically necessary commitment to the future that Judge Temple 
represents, Natty’s flaw is his insistence on the unity of natural and societal law, while 
Cooper sees the primacy of societys laws as fundamental to the establishment of 
frontier existence. —A.R.S. 
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Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 
1420. ҒеШпап, Michael. Sexual Longing in Richard Henry Dana, Jr.s, American Victo- 
rian Diary, CRAS, 3:2, Fall 1972, 96-105. Victorian diarists frequently allowed their daily 
writings to reflect personal fantasies, but edited them according to social demands and 
their sense of role. The entries in Dana's diary cover the period from his 26th to his 
45th year, but are only personal until 1844 when his Brahmin image becomes important 
to him. The entries show Dana's desire to escape his Boston law career and fanatically 
religious wife through solitary retreats at sea. The Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Five Points 
(Manhattan) entries reveal his fascination with the prostitute's sordid life and his inability 
to do more than be a critical observer. Unlike many Victorian gentlemen, Dana appears 
unable to participate actively in private debauchery and maintain a public image of 
self-esteem. —A.R.S. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
1421. Neufeldt, Leornard М. The Science of Power: Emerson's Views оп Science and 
Technology in America, ҮНІ, 38:2, Apr.-June 1977, 329-44. Emerson devoted much 
energy to exploring a habitable future for an America characterized by technological 
advances, industrialization, and popular fascination with science. His lecture, Works 
and Days, delivered in 1857, summarizes much of what he wrote about technology. It 
implies that until American culture progresses from the quadruped interest to wonder and 
respect for the world and the mind, technology can be entrusted only to the true person of 
science who has gone beyond “works” to “days.” Though Emerson treated science and 
technology more intelligently than Poe, more ambitiously than Thoreau or Hawthorne, 
and more practically than Whitman, Works and Days is not a modern prophetic state- 
ment except as we practice the abandonment he called for and move away from his 
footnotes to find our own. —G.A.C. 


Cf.: Item 1563. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
1422. Brown, Dennis. Literature and Existential Psychoanalysis MY KINSMAN, 
MAJOR MOLINEUX and YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN, CRAS, 4:1, Sp. 1973, 
65-73. R. D. Laing’s psychology is more appropriate than Freud’s to the study of 
Hawthorne. In encounters with alien experience, Hawthorne's characters are “conscious, 
whole and changing.” He reflects the existentialists’ concern with being as totality. When 
security depends on a sense of self and reality, the insecurity of being unable to determine 
real from unreal leads to psychosis. Hawthorne's characters enjoy security at first, but 
have no freedom because everything depends on their sense of upbringing. For both 
Robin and Brown, alien experiences offer freedom, but lead to insecurity. Each lacks 
the resources to rebuild self and world. —A.R.S. 


1423. Cook, John А. Тһе Fool Show in RODERICK HUDSON, CRAS, 4:1, Sp. 1973, 
74-86. As Shakespeare does in Lear Hawthorne uses the fool to mirror irresponsibility 
and to show the father victimizing his children. As does the fool in Lear, Roderick 
represents Rowland's unconscious projections, but Rowland Roderick is a projection of 
his romantic dream of "artist as hero" and a meaus to vicarious experience. But Rowland 
does not "suffer in the storm he has created for others," as Lear does; rather he sends 
his fool into the storm to die. —A.R.S. 


Herman Melville 
1424. Friedman, Irene. Melville’s Billy Budd: “А Sort of Upright Barbarian,” CRAS, 
4:1, Sp. 1973, 87-95. Billy’s fate does not represent an acceptance of the triumph of evil. 
Billy relies on his primitive brotherhood instincts and thwarts Claggart’s civilized evil. 
In the confrontation in Vere’s cabin, Melville has Billy attack “the forehead as the 
intellectual source” when his own natural handicap prevents his spoken defense. Billy’s 
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violence betrays his Adamic state, but also reaffirms the worth of innocence through 
Vere’s tormented search for a reason to preserve human law above Billy's intuitive 
recognition of right and wrong. —А.К.5. 


СЁ: Item 1520. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


1425. Bandy, W. T. Poes ALONE: The First Printing, PBSA, 70:3, 3rd Qt. 1976, 
405-6. In addition to the appearance in Scribner's (Sept. 1875), this poem appeared in 
the Baltimore Sunday News (Aug. 29, 1875). —G.T.T. 


1426. Boos, Florence, and William Boos. A Source for the Rimes of Poe's THE RAVEN: 
Elizabeth Barret Browning s A DRAMA OF EXILE, MWolJ, 2:2, May 1974, 30-1. In 
his 1845 review of Browning's poems Poe gave particular attention to her rhymes. Thomas 
О. Mabbott, in his Collected Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Poems, I (Harvard U., 1969, 
356-7) cites Lady Geraldine's Courtship, a poem Poe praised, as the source for his stanzaic 
form in The Raven. A Drama of Exile may be the source for Poe's door/nevermore 
rhyme. —]J.R.R. 


Cf.: Item 1353. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 
1427. Reed, Kenneth T. A Thoreauvian Echo in UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, AmTQ, 
11, Pt. 1, Sum. 1971, 37-8. Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience may have directly influenced 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Chap. 9, which concerns a law forbidding giving provisions to 
escaping slaves. The chapter reflects Thoreau's comment on the “machine of government" 
that individuals should break laws that require them to be agents of injustice to others. 
Stowe and Thoreau address Abolitionists, specifically refer to state governments, and 
advocate resisting laws for humanitarian reasons. —E.L.D. 


Henry David Thoreau 


1428. Lane, Lauriat, Jr. CAPE COD-—Thoreau's Sandy Pastoral, AmTQ, 11, Pt. 2, 
Sum. 1971, 69-74. When placed in the pastoral tradition, Cape Cod becomes more 
significant. It contains considerable evidence that Thoreau consciously used certain 
features commonly associated with the pastoral. However, the characters, landscape, 
structure, and meaning of Thoreau's journey down the Cape clearly indicate that Cape 
Code "is not a sentimental pastoral but an ironic and complex one." —D.H 


1429. McAleer, John J. The Therapeutic Vituperations of Thoreau, AmTQ, 11, Pt. 2, 
Sum. 1971, 81-7. Thoreau’s vituperativeness is supported by the responsibility to seek 
spiritual realities under physical apearances, the Puritan significations doctrine reborn in 
Transcendentalism as the correspondences doctrine. In The Natural History of Massa- 
chusetts (Dial, 3:1, July 1842, 19-40), Thoreau expresses his dilemma of attracting his 
readers to nature while condemning them for misusing it. He praises nature and condemns 
people for its desecration through his works, the amount of vituperation varying from 
piece to piece. Thoreau showed nature’s positive side, and in his last finished work, 
Night and Moonlight (1861), his theme remains human happiness. —M.S.H. 


1430. Smith, George W., Jr. Thoreau and Bacon: The Idols of the Theatre, AmTQ, 11, 
Pt. 1, Sum. 1971, 6-12. In The Natural History of Massachusetts (Dial, 3:1, July 1842, 
19-40). Thoreau rejects Bacon's methods for correct thinking and objectively observing 
nature. Yet his attempts to approach life without psychological or philosophical precon- 
ceptions are consistent with Bacon's in method and intent, The necessity for avoiding 
Bacon’s “idols of the theatre" (accepting personal delusions and institutional versions of 
reality without question) forms the structure for much of Thoreau’s social criticism. His 
writings warning against the limitations that orthodox religions, laws, and governments 
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impose on individual thought and freedom, and his attraction to nature’s primitive side 
follow this Renaissance method that Thoreau inherited indirectly, “piecemeal,” from 
Bacon. : —A.R.A. 


1431. Harris, Kenneth E. Thoreaus THE SERVICE—A Review of the Scholarship, 
AmTQ, 11, Pt. 2, Sum. 1971, 60-3. Because of its limited availability critics have only 
superficially examined The Service. It merits more study because it is a primer for 
Thoreau’s early beliefs and a handbook for interpreting his subsequent thought. More- 
over, it provides a stepping stone between the.“sweet and unheard music" of his Journal 
and the "different drummer" who haunts Walden. [The greater part of the article, 
following Harris's analysis of Thoreau's essay, is a preliminary survey of scholarship and 
reviews between 1840 and 1968.] E Е —E.R.G. 


1432. McElrath, Joseph В. Thoreau and James: Coincidence in Angles of Vision?, 
Атто, 11, Pt. 1, Sum. 1971, 14-5. In his Hawthorne (1879), James describes Thoreau 
as "imperfect, unfinished, and inartistic," This accusation so upset William Sloane 
Kennedy that he called James's criticism the “ wondering stare of an alien mind'" (A 
New Estimate of Thoreau, Penn Monthly, 11, Oct. 1880, 794-808). Despite this apparent 
artistic distance between Thoreau and James, the "I" voice in Walden and Lord War- 
burton in The Portrait of a Lady have similar angles of vision. Both can internalize 
external values while disregarding what is of no value. James's great respect for Thoreau's 
remarkable power to observe the spiritual beauties in: nature suggests this possible 
Thoreauvian influence on Portrait. —A.R.A. 


1433. Monteiro, George. Thoreau's Defense of Man the *Reading Animal," AmTQ, 11, 
Pt. 1, Sum. 1971, 13-4. Walden’s second chapter, “Reading,” is Thoreau’s reply to the 
Limping Philosopher, No. ІШ, from the New England Magazine. The “philosopher” 
satirizes 19th-century men and women as reading animals who, merely to kill time, read 
more than they are capable of understanding completely. Thoreau calls "true" reading the 
most valuable social custom—an experience as-deliberate and reserved as writing books. 
Thoreau believed the Concord Lyceum offered people reading material superior to that 
in Boston newspapers and. popular books. His defense of people as “reading animals” is a 
demand for better reading at all levels. —A.R.A. 


1434. Neufeldt, Leonard. “Ехітауарапсе” Through Economy: Thoreau’s WALDEN, 
AmTQ, 11, Pt. 2, Sum. 1971, 63-9. Extravagance, to Thoreau, did not mean immodera- 
tion; if one reduces the word to its roots—to walk or go beyond—it becomes for him 
the rationale behind his constantly revising Walden. Thoreau wished to "lay the founda- 
tion of true expression," which was to speak "without bounds." Economy in word and 
phrase, he decided, provided the key to the Extravagance he sought. We can trace this 
thought through the various versions of Walden as we see metaphors emerge that super- 
sede the common report of facts and confirm the faith Thoreau wished to "translate" 
to his readers. —E.R.G. 


1435. Ross, Donald, Jr. Verbal Wit and WALDEN, AmTQ, 11, Pt. 1, Sum. 1971, 38-44. 
Using information from Donald Skwire's Checklist of Word-plays in Walden (American 
Literature, 31:3, Nov. 1959, 282-9; AES, 3:2, Feb. 1960, 229) a reader can find in 
Thoreau's Walden puns and other types of verbal wit that play an important part in the 
book's style. Thoreau uses two major stylistic devices in Walden, one promoting a sense 
of discontinuity, the other a deliberate placement of key words and passages promoting a 
sense of unity. These techniques encourage readers to consider the precise definitions of 
words, while trying not to "exploit [verbal] ambiguities." —]J.A.F. 


1436. Basile, Joseph Lawrence. Technology and the Artist in A WEEK, AmTQ, 11, 
Pt. 2, Sum. 1971, 87-91. In A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers the voyage 
is the vehicle for artistic structure and philosophical reflection; Thoreau is concerned 
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with the artists relationship to a technological society. Though Thoreau praises natural- 
ness in some common people and in Indians, only the artist can verbalize the ideal that 
transcends the conflict between the ideal, found in Nature as minister, and the day-to-day 
commercial world. A Week affirms "the primacy of the life of the mind" foreshadowed 
in the earlier Paradise (to be) Regained and tested more deeply in Walden. —M.S.H. 


1437. Karabatsos, James. A Word-Index to A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND 
MERRIMACK RIVERS, AmTQ, 12, Fall 1971, Supp., Pts. 1&2, 6-99. [This item 
consists of а computerized word-index based on the standard Walden edition of this 
work. A short introduction explains how it was compiled.] --С.В.Е. 


1438. Stein, William Bysshe. Thoreau’s A WEEK and Om Cosmography, AmTQ, 11, 
Pt. 1, Sum. 1971, 15-37. Thoreau’s A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers 
corresponds in structure and development to the Hindu journey of the soul through the 
stages of Om and is based on a belief in the philosophia perennis. It represents the steps 
that comprise crossing the waters on the ship of Om to the Wisdom of the Other Shore. 
Thoreau’s affinity for Eastern thought leads; him to reject Western rationalism, super- 
naturalism, and materialism and critical institutionalized Christianity. His digressions, 
poetic quotations, and journey log establish his route to attaining transcendence. The 
confidence shown in his assuming total responsibility for his condition and fate reflects 
his understanding of Hindu transcendence, in which egoism is founded on the view that the 
spiritually awakened individual achieves absolute selflessness and pure good. —E.L.D. 


1439, Colquitt, Betsy Feagan. Thoreau’s Poetics, AmTQ, 11, Pt. 2, Sum. 1971, 74-81. 
Thoreau’s judgments on poetry help to explain why his verse failed. Though sharing the 
Romantics’ attitudes toward poetry’s elevation; the poet’s distinction from ordinary people, 
and the mystical nature of the poetic experience, he feels that in transforming the poetic 
vision into poetry, the craft’s demands destroy the vision. Thus the final product, which 
inadequately represents the poet’s experience, does not justify substituting the poetic expe- 
rience for the experience of life. —D.H. 


1440. Harding, Walter. The Early Printing Records of Thoreau's Books, AmTQ, 11, 
Pts, 1&2, Sum. 1971, 44-59, Until recently we have only been able to speculate about 
how popular Thoreau's works were in the 20 years after his death, although we know 
that his books did not sell well during his lifetime. Printing records for this period held by 
Houghon-Mifflin the “direct publishing descendents” of Ticknor & Fields, Thoreau's 
original publishers, indicate that after his death they printed 21,847 copies of his works, 
an impressive figure by 19th-century standards. [The records pertaining to Thoreau’s 
printing history are reproduced.] ` ГАР. 


СЕ: Item 1427. 


. Walt Whitman. 

1441. Reiss, Edmund. Whitman's Poetic Grammar: Style and Meaning in CHILDREN 
OF ADAM, AmTQ, 12, Pt. 1; Fall 1971, 32-41. Close syntactic analysis reveals that 
Whitman's poetic artistry is not as spasmodic. and unconventional as it might seem at 
first glance. Whitman's paratactic syntax links strings of phrases or clauses to expand 
an original idea or feeling. Two one-sentence poems contain different examples of his 
syntactic variations. То the Garden the World develops an interrelationship between 
independent clauses; As Adam Early in the Morning develops a parenthetical expression 
into "the most particular and' vivid action of the poem." Whitman's syntax, though 
unusual, does require an awareness of grammatical norms. By. looking closely at these 
two one-sentence poems, we can more fully appreciate the subtleties in Whitman’s style. 

—RJ.R. 


1442. Snyder, John. The Irony of ‘National Union: Violence and Сайд in DRUM 
TAPS, CRAS, 4:2, Fall 1973, 169-83. Violence and compassion intermingle in this 
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segment of Leaves of Grass, echoing the combination of erotic force and comradely peace 
in Calamus. The attempt to homogenize American culture seems to require tbe self- 
destructive love solution of Scented Herbage of My Breast, stressing again the communion 
and binding force of mortality. —A.R.S. 


1443. Kagle, Steven. Time as a Dimension in Whitman, AmTQ, 12, Pt. 2, Бай 1971, 
55-60. As James E. Miller, Jr. (A Critical Guide to LEAVES OF GRASS, U. of Chi- 
cago and Oxford U., 1957), suggests, Whitman uses spatial metaphors to convey a 
temporal dimension. They launch him beyond time, to roam over a single, eternal, 
spatial continuum in which all times are one. Whitman moves beyond time to the 
temporal dimension, from which he can unite time-locked materials to the spatial con- 
tinuum and see their significance in eternity. Не desires to become a God of total 
comprehension, unlimited by time and space. As does Emerson's, such a view denies 
death and grants immortality. The poet can contradict himself in his poetry, since 
contradictions exist only for the time-bound. —D.E.W. 


1444. Cohen, B. Bernard. SONG OF MYSELF: Enticement to Faith as Knowledge, 
AmTQ, 12, Pt. 2, Fall 1971, 49-54. Whitman considers knowledge to be faith in intui- 
tive truth. In Song of Myself he adopts postures to entice his readers toward the kind 
of knowledge that exists without logical proof (ie. the progress of spiritual growth, the 
purposefulness of the universe, and human divinity). His strategies include using а 
mysterious and elusive posture, using questions and answers, conciliating opposites in 
human experience and knowledge, and depicting transcendental or mystical experience. 

—D.S.W. 


1445. Miller, F. DeWolfe. The Partitive Studies of SONG OF MYSELF, AmTQ, 12, 
Pt. 1, Fall 1971, 11-7. Although critics agree that this poem is unified, they are divided 
on how that unity is structurally achieved. A survey of partitive analyses illustrates nine 
different divisions of the poem. For studying the poem as an artistic whole this method 
is limited, because the poem's structural complexity allows many valid unifying principles. 

—A. A.M. 


1446. Robbins, J. Albert. The Narrative Form of SONG OF MYSELF, AmTQ, 12, 
Pt. 1, Fall 1971, 17-20. Тһе narrative progression іп this work shows Whitman evolving 
dramatically as а person and poet in three stages. Part І (Sections 6-32), signalled in 
the prologue, depicts a passive self. In Part II (Sections 33-8) the visionary, self- 
centered poet emerges. Part III (Sections 39-50) describes the moment of illumination. 
The narrative is a statement of triumph over the imperfect, introverted self, a drama in 
which the false poet must die to experience a rebirth to truth. The poet emerges 
endowed with new and greater powers largely because he can now share his identity, his 
new poetic and spiritual powers, with others. —V.B.M. 


1447. Wolfe, Peter. SONG OF MYSELF—The Indirect Figure in the Word-Mosaic, 
AmTQ, 12, Pt. 1, Fall 1971, 20-5. In the tradition of Keats’s negative capability doctrine, 
Hopkins's inscape, Sartre's "l'étre pour-soi," and Russell's logic of indirection (Mysticism 
and Logic, 1957), Whitman's Song fuses creator and creation; the poet attains a perfect 
freedom in which all reality converges toward him. He has eliminated time, space, and 
selfhood barriers. Paradoxically, the Song, which sings of self, is "no mere paean of 
self praise.” According to Russell, to confer reality on the self, one must become “other- 
directed." Poetry is Whitman's avenue of growth. The poet's soul swells in the naming 
of things. In lavishing glory on all, Whitman is aggrandizing himself. —V.B.M. 


1448. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Roden Noel, Poet and English Defender of Whitman, 
AmTQ, 12, Pt. 2, Fall 1971, 67-98. Noel, a learned English aristocrat, groom of the 
privy chamber to Queen Victoria, and an aspiring poet identified with traditional English 
Christianity, admired Whitman's poetry and wrote A Study of Walt Whitman: The Poet 
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of Modern Democracy (1871), later revising the article and including it in Essays on 
Poetry and Poets (1886). Whitman welcomed such English supporters and corresponded 
with Noel, although infrequently. To Horace Traubel, Whitman confided his concern 
because the English intelligentsia accepted him, but a similar American class did not. Noel's 
article suggests his difficulty in dealing with Whitman's "paganism" from a Christian 
standpoint. [The revised ending of Noel's essay (1886), some Noel-Whitman memorabilia, 
and Noel’s original essay, in full, follow Cameron’s article.] —D.E.W. 


1449. Hazen, James. Whitman and Hopkins, AmTQ, 12, Pt. 1, Fall 1971, 41-8. In a 
letter (1882) to Robert Bridges, Hopkins called Whitman's mind more like his own than 
"any man's living." Although only one clear reference to Whitman appears in Hopkins's 
poetry (the sonnet Andromeda, 1878), the Hopkins-Bridges correspondence in 1877-87 
indicates that Hopkins recognized the genius and originality of Whitman's poetry. George 
Saintsbury's review of Leaves of Grass (The Academy, Oct. 10, 1874) and Bridges's 
enthusiasm stimulated Hopkins's interest in Whitman, essentially that of an admirer 
rather than an imitator. By not accepting Whitman as a spiritual leader, Hopkins indicated 
the limits of his sympathy with Whitman. Whitman’s "individual talent" altered 
"tradition" and made possible an earlier acceptance of Hopkins. —D.S.W. 


1450. Jellicorse, John Lee. Whitman and Modern Literary Criticism, AmTQ, 12, Pt. 1, 
Fail 1971, 4-11. Because Whitman's influence was primarily moral and religious rather 
than literary, modern literary criticism, concerned mainly with his artistry, is inappropriate. 
Modern objective critics do not take into account Whitman's pragmatic poetic concept. 
Leaves of Grass can best be understood as a rhetorical craftsman's product and should 
be studied in its entirety, in "an edition prepared by Whitman himself." —A. A.M. 


1451. McElderry, Bruce R., Jr. Personae in Whitman (1855-1860), AmTQ, 12, Pt. 1, 
Fall 1971, 25-32. In the 1855 and 1860 volumes of Whitman's poetry, we find five 
distinct personae: orator, bard, realistic observer, personal Whitman, and lyricist. Whit- 
man uses standard oratorical devices in the Preface to the 1855 edition. Тһе Бага, whose 
consciousness merges with the total human experience, dominates the work, which is 
punctuated by two interludes in which the realistic observer confirms the bard's mystical 
revelations. Тһе personal Whitman with his alert memory and warmer tone and the 
quiet, restrained lyric persona are present more regularly in the 1860 volume. Recog- 
nizing these different personae helps us trace Whitman's poetic growth. —RJ.R. 


Drama 
1452. Wolcott, John R. Apprentices in the Scene Room: Toward an American Tradition 
in Scene Painting, NCTR, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 23-39. In the years following the Revolution 
the American theater grew rapidly, and scene painters were in great demand. Training 
future painters was part of a master scene painter's duty. The two most important 
apprentices were Henry Warren and Hugh Reinagle. Warren's tastes were eclectic but 
essentially English. Reinagle was the first scene painter to break away from his Anglo- 
European training and paint natural American scenery, showing a keen response to the 
dynamics of virgin forests, rushing streams, and rugged mountains. His work suggests 
that burgeoning American drama created the necessity for an appropriate style in scene 
painting. —T.B. 

Fiction 
1453. Franklin, H. Bruce. ‘A’ is for Afro-American: A Primer on the Study of American 
Literature, MinnR, 5, Fall 1975, 53-64. Awareness of slave narratives, such as Linda 
Brent's Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl, requires that American literary history be 
rewritten. Until the 1960's, standard literary histories and anthologies, which were "lily- 
white," ignored such works because they threaten the social and economic values of the 
dominant class and because scholars apply the same criteria to black literature that they 
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do to all literature. These narratives are, however, of primary importance in under- 
standing American culture because the “most distinctive feature of United States history is 
Afro-American slavery and its consequences.” —A.E.W. 


1454, Geary, Susan. The Domestic Novel as a Commercial Commodity: Making a Best 
Seller in. the 1850's, PBSA, 70:3, 3rd Qt. 1976, 365-93. Oriented toward “а market of 
unprecedented proportions," American publishers in the 1850's faced difficult distribution 
and marketing problems. Advertising came to be used extensively. Scribbling women 
were successful commercially because publishers used marketing techniques to heighten 
and perpetuate the existing demand for their works. Тһе self-limiting best-seller syn- 
drome funneled popular literary production into an ever-narrowing channel “first because 
the few books achieved popularity at the expense of the many, then because those few 
books set the pattern for others, and finally because these tendencies were intensified by" 

the publishers' discount policies. | —G.T.T. 


Vil. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Charles and Edward Bellamy 
1455. Roemer, Kenneth M. Sex Roles, Utopia and Change: the Family in Late Nine- 
teenth-Century Utopian Literature, AmSt, 13:2, Fall 1972, 33-47. Utopian reformers 
often retreated from radical changes to preserve society from a chaotic rapid transition. 
The majority altered the Victorian family, as in Bellamy's Looking Backward (1888), by 
establishing economic independence for the. marriage partners; others also freed women 
socially, as did Charles Bellamy in An Experiment in Marriage (1889); but their cautious 
middle-class backgrounds prevented writers and readers from accepting absolute sexual 
equality. К б —A.R.S. 
| ‚ Stephen Crane 
1456. Fine, David M. Abraham Cahan, Stephen Crane and the Romantic Tenement Tale 
of the Nineties, Amst, 14:1, Sp. 1973, 95-107. Slum life was a subject in American 
fiction for a decade before Abraham Cahan's Yekl appeared (1896) and Stephen Crane's 
Maggie was reissued. Both reverse the romantic, sentimental notions that earlier tene- 
ment-tale writers such as Edgar Fawcett and Jacob Riis propounded. Earlier writers 
showed the physical horror; Crane and Cahan focused on slum life's moral implications. 
Rather than idealizing virtues mysteriously flourishing amidst physical deprivation, they 
portray "aggressive, self-seeking, and self-justifying” characters who “recognize no obliga- 
tions to others if such obligations stand in the way of their desires." Inadequate romantic 
concepts of life trap Maggie and Jake; the downtrodden are not noble. —A.RS. 


1457. Westbrook, Max. Fiction and Belief, CRAS, 3:1, Sp. 1972, 63-7 (rev.-art., Marston 
La France, A Reading of Stephen Crane, Oxford U., 1971; and Peter Buitenhuis, The 
Grasping Imagination: The American Writing of Henry James, U. of Toronto, 1970). 
These critics ably discuss themes and sources and analyze language and structure; they 
study the means “by which Crane and James affirm ethical values while seeming to deny 
any possible basis for belief." La France's reading is perhaps too uniform in asserting 
the absolute separation between our moral world and nature’s purposelessness, but it shows 
Crane’s “stoic humanism.” Buitenhuis emphasizes literary influence and biography and 
theorizes that James accepted conventions as his basis for art, but that, torn between 
American materialism and British elitism, he experimented with viewpoint to examine the 
bases for those conventions. —A.R.S. 


1458. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Addenda to Stallman's CRANE: Thomas Wood Stevens, 
PBSA, 70:3, 3rd Qt. 1976, 416-9. Stevens referred to Crane's poetry (particularly War 
Is Kind) several tímes in his magazine The Blue Sky in 1899 and 1900; the magazine also 
published some poems that imitated Crane, and the Blue Sky Press issued a volume 
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of poems, And the Stars Saw (1900) by Stevens and Alden Charles Noble, that Crane 
inspired (the preface begins, “ ‘We thank you, Stephen Crane, for this strange and subtle 
medium’ "). These publications should therefore be added to the record of the contempo- 
rary reactions to Crane's work provided in R. W. Stallman's Sfephen Crane: A Critical 
Bibliography (U. of Ia., 1972). —G.T.T. 


Ignatius Donnelly ; 
1459. Baker, Wayne J. Populist Themes in the Fiction of Ignatius Б: Amst, 14:2, 
Fall 1973, 65- 83. This Populist politician's novels show his ideological commitments. 
Caesar's Column (1890) shows how industrial progress leads to loss of spiritual values. 
Caesar falls victim to the anarchy he creates. Throughout Donnelly idealizes country 
life, since civilized technology and economy debase humanity. The Golden Bottle (1892) 
emphasizes the benefits to be gained from soft money, low interest rates, and home 
industry cooperatives. Dr. Huguet (1891) is less overtly populist, but does emphasize 
how important environment and conditions are in forming humanity. Together, Donnelly's 
novels reflect many Populist tenets. —A.R.S. 


William Dean Howells 
1460. Graham, John. Struggling Upward: THE MINISTER'S CHARGE and А COOL 
MILLION, CRAS, 4:2, Fall 1973, 184-96. Though Howells’s novel (1887) differs from 
West's (1937) stylistically and motivationally, internal parallels show that West used his 
predecessor's work. Both novels parody the Alger success formula. West’s Lemuel 
Pitkin and the earlier Lemuel Barker hail from rustic origins, support widowed mothers, 
fall easy prey to confidence men, lose their funds, and are themselves jailed. However 
Howells's work displays ethical responsibility in his developed use of "complicity," while 
West's nightmarish tableaux depict only the sham and destructiveness of the American 
Dream. —A.R.S. 


Henry James 
1461. Pauly, Thomas H. Henry James and the Travel Sketch: The Artistry of ITALIAN 
HOURS, CentR, 19:2, Sp. 1975, 108-20. A form that suggests it has recorded the 
writer’s unresolved, not polished, impressions, the travel sketch was an established genre 
by the time James came to it. Judging the successful travel account according to his 
knowledge of painting, James liked the well-composed picture, a preference reflected in 
his liking Tintoretto’s work. After Transatlantic Sketches James became more preoccupied 
in his sketches with his personal response to Italy, a change illustrated in his sketches 
of Venice and Siena. | —L.B.H. 


1462. Rowe, John Carlos. The Symbolization of Milly Theale: Henry Funeds THE 
WINGS OF THE DOVE, ELH, 40:1, Sp. 1973, 131-64. James felt his cousin Minny 

Temple’s death as the end of his youth. He associates youth with freedom, imaginative 
play, and the early stages of the creative process. The idea of Minny Temple recurs in 
James’s work, culminating in the complex Milly Theale. Through her, James controls 
associative chains that might allegorize ‘the novel, thus closing it in on itself. She also 
brings the other characters to a consciousness of their separateness, while resisting their 
attempts to use her as an aesthetic object. —K.D.H. 


1463. Hinz, Evelyn J. The Imagistic Evolution of James’s Businessmen, CRAS, 3:2, 
Fall 1972, 81-95. James uses images related to appetite in presenting the businessman. 
In early work he focuses on the mouth, which represnts the businessman’s lack of 
aesthetic taste, his business capacity, and his general appetite. Later he presents the 
predatory capitalist devouring. European culture. From the tasteless Dosson (The Rever- 
berator, 1888) until The Ambassadors (1903), no businessmen appear. James reasserts the 
need to write about businessmen as typical and recognizes the difficulty of treating the 
theme in The Question of Opportunities (1898). The Ambassadors has no business hero. 
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Strether, seeking dissociation from commerce, contrasts with Chad's brutish feeding 
imagery. In The Golden Bowl (1904) capitalism reflects cultivated cannibalism in 
Verver's taste for collecting the living. Finally, Spencer Brydon (The Jolly Corner, 1908) 
sees himself as "the fanged . . . animal.” Thus James uses appetite imagery to convey 
both changes and the increasing realism in his mercantile portraiture. —AÀ.R.S. 


Cf.: Items 1338, 1432, and 1457. 


Samuel Leavitt 
1464. Gemorah, Solomon. Samuel Leavitt: Apocalyptic Prophet in Quest of Community, 
Amst, 13:2, Fall 1972, 107-17. Growing from reform journalism, Peacemaker Grange, 
a serialized utopia (Phrenological Magazine, 1876-7), and Dictator Grant (Irish World, 
1879), presage Ignatius Donnelly's Caesar’s Column (1890) in coupling utopia to the 
apocalypse. Both Leavitt and Donnelly show concern for the nation's morality, attack 
religious institutions as the bulwarks of competitive civilization, and seek cooperative 
commonwealths after the forces of common good emerge triumphant over those of 
aristocratic evil in a cataclysmic war. —A.R.S. 


Fiction 

1465. Pfaelzer, Jean. American Utopian Fiction 1888-1896: The Political Origins of 
Form, MinnR, 6, Sp. 1976, 114-7. American utopian novels in the late 19th century 
were a middle-class response to labor, farm, and female protests. Their outlook was 
provincial, and they assumed such bourgeois principles as “laissez-faire, social evolution, 
and the progressive tendency of industrialism and democracy." Such literature failed to 
_ effect change (and perhaps contributed to the conservative reaction following McKinley's 

election in 1896) "because it was neither addressed to nor written by the people who were 
the victims of the economic and social injustices of the era." —A.E.W. 


УШ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


John Barth 


1466. Iserhagen, Hartwig. Die “Verworfene Erwartung" als Infragestellung der Kom- 
munikation: Anfangsnegatien [“Rejected Expectation” As a Questioning of Communica- 
tion: Initial-Negation] in John Barths LOST IN THE FUNHOUSE, Anglia, 95:1/2, 
1977, 139-43. In his earlier novel The End of the Road (1958) Barth employed the 
semantic negation technique at the beginning. He continued this technique in the short 
stories in Lost in the Funhouse (1968)—e.g., in Menelaid and Ambrose His Mark. Тһе 
device ultimately denies communication, destroying sense and the reader's expectations; 
therefore in later works Barth abandoned it. (In German) —T.W.R. 


Donald Barthelme 
1467. Whalen, Tom. Wonderful Elegance: Batheleme’s THE PARTY, Crit, 16:3, 1975, 
44-8. Much of Barthelme’s fiction seems to deny form. This story has an observable 
structure, however, even though it maintains the formless illusion. Barthelme uses an 
“additive” technique and other elements such as recurring characters and themes to give 
the story a mosaic pattern. The consciousness is fragmented, but reality is more putting 
pieces together than breaking them apart. The party is the most observable device for 
cohesiveness. Ultimately the story is concerned with writing—the writer, writing about and 
ordering confusion, is not always relieved from the anguish involved in observing the 
world’s “dreck” and “brain damage.” —J.AC. 


1468. Flowers, Betty. Barthelme’s SNOW WHITE: The Reader-Patient Relationship, 
Crit, 16:3, 1975, 33-43. This novel’s narrative framework consists of the reader as 
psychoanalyst, the author as patient. Barthelme does not maintain the relationship 
between reader and author according to typical expectations, however. The author’s 
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fictional world is neither mythic nor modern. Entering ihto the novel is difficult because 
setting and characterizations offer no clues, and Barthelme uses puns, linguistic “explo- 
sions and implosions," banalities, clichés, and many styles that parody themselves to 
make language a vehicle for mockery. No central vocabulary or viewpoint exist. Тһе 
reader cannot discover the fictional world or find the author. —J.A.C. 


1469. McCaffery, Larry. Barthelme’s SNOW WHITE: The Aesthetics of Trash, Crit, 
16:3, 1975, 19-32. Contemporary art is this novel's subject. Barthelme describes bank- 
rupt language and literature by parodying styles, methods, and allusions. He manipulates 
myth, mocking contemporary writers such as James Joyce who use mythic parallels, the 
"collage effect" or collections of fragments, and typographical devices. Neither the char- 
acters' behavior nor the narrative follows our expectations, suggesting that reality can no 
longer sustain the values needed for hero-figures or fairy-tale endings. Language no 
longer functions properly, and writers can no longer communicate something meaningful. 
Reality and modern events affect consciousness and its reflection in language. Barthelme 
extends mocking technique to language, using "filling" or “trash” (clichés and banalities) 
and passages that slide into irrelevancies. —J.A.C. 


1470. Klinkowitz, Jerome, and Roy Behrens. Donald Barthelme's SuperFiction, Crit, 
16:3, 1975, 5-18. [This article consists of a series of arranged fragments including some 
of Barthelme's writings, letters to editors, and editorial material. It contains Behrens's 
captionless, detailed illustrations. In design and layout the article seems to demonstrate 
what it describes.] —J.A.C. 


1471. Klinkowitz, Jerome. Donald Barthelme: A Checklist, 1957-1974, Crit, 16:3, 1975, 
49-58. [This bibliography begins with Barthelme's first signed contribution to Forum 
(Jan, 1957) and continues through his story in The New Yorker (Nov. 11, 1974). 
Barthelme has verified contributions to various little magazines in the early 60's, but 
verifying earlier pieces is difficult because some were unsigned. Included are novels, short 
fiction, uncollected short fiction, disavowed forgeries, articles and reviews, interviews and 
recorded remarks, critical essays, retrospective reviews, and parts of books about 
Barthelme. Barthelme’s methods of revising collections and putting them together make 
dating some of them difficult, and he disavows some published pieces that bear his name 
Some others published as fiction, Barthelme maintains, are parodies or non-fiction.] 
—]J.A.C. 


Cf.: Item 1199, 


John Berryman 
1472. Haffenden, John. The beginning of the end: John Berryman, December 1970 to 
January 1971, CritQ, 18:3, Aut. 1976, 81-90. Berryman devoted much mental energy 
in later years to self-analysis; he tried to discover whether his father's suicide, which 
occurred when he was 11 years of age, crippled his psychological development, as he 
thought, or whether he was rationalizing his subsequent neurotic conflicts and imputing 
them to that cause. The period covered is crucial, following two periods of hospitalization 
for the treatment of his alcoholism. Throughout 1971 he tried to achieve self-under- 
standing and suffered many delusions. Eventually he began drinking again and committed 
suicide on Jan. 7, 1972. [This article, extracted from a biography to be published by 
Faber, is limited to Berryman's own thoughts and feelings on fatherhood, suicide, death, 
and immortality, as evidenced by his poems and notes and by elements in his reading that 
assumed special significance for him.] —W.D.P. 


Abraham Cahan 
Cf.: Item 1456. 


Robert Creeley 
1473. Hammond, John. Solipsism and the Sexual Imagination in Robert Creeley’s 
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Fiction, Crit, 16:3, 1975, 59-69. In his poetry, short stories, and novel, Creeley writes 
about roadblocks to relationships (language failure). Sexual love fails to epitomize human 
fulfillment, the failure being rooted in his protagonists’ sexual imaginations, particularly 
the men's. Their inability to cope with social reality and to communicate leads them to 
create their own world, to isolate themselves in imagination. Most of the poems are 
written from the solitary, unloved speaker's viewpoint. The compensatory imagination 
theme is clear in short stories such as The Dress. Many stories such as The Book and 
Jardou involve people who try to break out of their isolation and loneliness and fail, 
which leads them back into solipsism; they settle for a personal stoicism as in A Death. 
Тһе protective privacy they develop often extends into the narrative, and the reader 
senses resistance in penetrating the characters. Creeley develops the themes of isolation, 
destructive sexual imagination, and the need to escape the self more extensively and 
satisfyingly in the novel The Island (1963). —]J.A.C. 


.E. E. Cummings 
1474. Ten Harmsel, Henrietta. Christian Meanings in Cummings? JEHOVAH BURIED, 
SATAN DEAD, ChSRev, 5:2, 1975, 119-22. Cummings's poem goes beyond his typical 
style and themes and even beyond a "broad religious vision" to a powerful statement of 
basically Christian concepts. The uniquely Christian ideas—somewhat unusual for 
Cummings—-are combined with a typical theme: a clever critique of 20th-century mate- 
rialism, conformity, and dehumanization. The loss of belief in God and Satan has 
caused us to lose ourselves. If Cummings was not a Christian, this poem transcends even 
his own visions. —ZJ.B. 


E. L. Doctorow 
1475. Stark, John. Alienation and Analysis in Doctorow's THE BOOK OF DANIEL, 
Crit, 16:3, 1975, 101-10. This novel is in part related to the Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
case. Its merit, however, derives mainly from its alienation and analysis themes. The 
modern Jews’ alienation recapitulates their ancestors’ during the biblical Daniel's era. 
Tust as the latter preserved himself by analyzing, the novel's Daniel comes to learn that 
analysis can free him. Тһе novel is understood best by a study of its images and their 
relationships, the most obvious.being the furnace symbol and images of fire, Hitler's ovens, 
matches, and electricity which are interwoven to develop the themes. Doctorow's major 
point seems to be that an analyst should concentrate on understanding images.—J.A.C. 


Theodore Dreiser 


1476. Kehl, D. С. Dreiser and the Winebrennarians, DN, 5:2, Fall 1974, 5-9. Тһе 
"Winebrennarians" (officially the Churches of God in North America") originated in 
1825 when John Winebrenner and a few followers separated from the German Reformed 
Church of Harrisburg, Pa. Curiously Dreiser, renowned for his passion for accurate 
detail, located the group in New York state in An American Tragedy. Significantly, the 
Winebrennarians’ presence оп Big Moose Lake temporarily thwarts Clyde's murderous 
plan; the brief incident causes Clyde to act on his own will—an important tenet in the 
Winebrennarians’ faith. Clyde's attempt to gain Sondra, wealth, and freedom ends 
ironically in his recognition that his will, with his passions, binds him implacably in his 
destiny. ‘ —DJ.M. 


1477. Gerber, Philip L. Hyde's Tabbs and Dreiser's Butlers, DN, 6:1, Sp. 1975, 9-11. 
Though Dreiser worked most easily from sources; and The Financier (1912) closely 
follows Charles T. Yerkes, 11.8 fortunes, critics generally regard Edward Malia Butler 
as an original creation. However Thomas and Ellen Tabb and John Clark from Henry 
M. Hyde's The Buccaneers (1904) -аге clearly the counterparts of Dreiser's Edward, 
Aileen, and Frank Cowperwood. Hyde's book suggested a basic situation that Dreiser 
integrated with the Yerkes story and gave extended three-dimensional treatment, thus 
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he enhanced his realistic foundation, producing "considerably more satisfactory fiction 
than the bare bones of the Moore-Yerkes stories could possibly suggest." —D.J.M. 


1478. Calvert, Beverlee. А Structural Analysis of JENNIE GERHARDT, DN, 5:2, 
Fall 1974, 9- 11. This novel bas 62 chapters, and Lester Lane is 62 when he dies. That 
the chapters are untitled draws attention to their numerological implications. Brander 
leaves Jenny when he is 52 as does Lester. The novel breaks down into eight seven- 
chaptered units, and the final unit of six chapters ends, significantly with a decidedly 
unfinished note—implying a "missing" concluding chapter that would make the novel 
"balance" perfectly with the days-weeks-years analogy. —D.J.M. 


1479. Furmanczyk, Wieslaw. Theodore Dreiser's Philosophy in NOTES ON LIFE, DN, 
3:1, Sp. 1972, 9-12. According to Dreiser, morality is a purely conventional concept, 
people have no free will and individuality is limited because all human beings are 
essentially the same, the environment conditions people, and people are unable to act on 
purely rational premises. Because change is inevitable in the game of life, progress is 
illusory; yet Dreiser recognized subjective emotional feelings and called them "external" 
or "superior" forces. Dreiser was neither able to define such forces nor to reconcile them 
with materialistic determinism. In Notes on Life, this predeterminism is best illustrated 
in his views on religion, which was to him ignorance and a hindrance to progress.—D.J.M. 


1480. Loving, Jerome M. The Rocking Chair Structure of SISTER CARRIE, DN, 2:1, 
Sp. 1971, 7-10. Dreiser used the rocking chair to “focus and dramatize the deepening 
pathos as he traced the crucial points in the lives of his two principal characters in 
Sister Carrie." Each "rocking chair scene" increases the tempo of the plot and sum- 
marizes previous action. Carrie recognizes her dissatisfaction and disappointment with 
both Druet and Hurstwood whilé rocking. Hurstwood's slide to suicide is depicted in 
subsequent rocking sessions. The major characters’ fortunes symbolically "rock" to and 
fro. | Using this “simple device for his stage property, Dreiser has focused” his readers’ 
attention “on the power of material things to betray the essential spirit as the wellspring 
of happiness.” —D.J.M. 


1481. Bender, Eileen T. On Lexical Playfields: Further Speculation оп “Chemisms,” 
DN, 6:1, Sp. 1975, 12-3. Besides Ellen Moer’s (Two Dreisers, 1956) sources for 
Dreiser's use of the term “chemisms,” yet another may be found in Karl, Baron von 
Reichenbach's unusual experiments with magnets, darkened rooms and human bodies, 
in the mid-1840's. His ideas were reported in the British and U.S. press and may, 
according to R. L. Moore (Spiritualism and Science: Reflections on the First Decade of 
the Spirit Rappings, American Quarterly, 24, Oct. 1972, 474-500), have indirectly helped 
to place the term in Dreiser's mind before he wrote An American Tragedy. According 
to the O.E.D. Von Reichenbach first used the term “chemisms” in 1851. —D.J.M. 


1482. Brogunier, Joseph. Dreiser іп Paperback: Riches and Rags, DN, 4:1, Sp. 1973, 
1-4. Of 16 Dreiser volumes in paperback in 1972, 11 are editions of Sister Carrie: 
paradoxically, interest in Dreiser is growing when fewer texts are on the market. Four 
editions of Sister Carrie—The Riverside (ed:, Claude Simpson, 1959), the Bobbs-Merrill 
(ed., Jack Salzman, 1970), the Norton Critical (ed., Donald Pizer, 1970), and the 
Merrill Standard intro, Louis Auchincloss 1969)—are commendable, The quality of 
other Dreiser novels in paperback is deplorable. Quality paperbacks of the Dreiser canon 
are desperately needed and should sell well. —D.J.M. 


1483. Douglas, George H. Ludwig Lewisohn on Theodore Dreiser, DN, 4:2, Fall 1973, 
1-6. Lewisohn was a discoverer of Dreiser for contemporaries, in that his Expression in 
America (New York, 1932) marked a shift in critical attitudes toward Dreiser and main- 
stream American literature. For Lewisohn, the true artist lived and wrote in and about 
his time: with Lewisohn began an understanding of Dreiser as the voice of the isolated 
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“immigrant” who vainly seeks roots іп a society that excludes the quester. Dreiser seemed 
to be "telling the truth of the multitudes." Lewisohn's evaluation provided the bedrock 
for Dreiser critics who wrote in the later 30's. —D.J.M. 


1484. Dowell, Richard W. Dreiser’s Address to the Future, DN, 4:2, Fall 1973, 10-1. 
In 1936, Max Lincoln Schuster prepared a “ ‘time capsule’ ” that would “ ‘provide a few 
clues from which future historians can be expected to reconstruct the pattern of our 
existence in 1936.” Although he addressed the capsule to scholars in 2936, in 1968 he 
made its contents public. Dreiser's contribution is quoted in full: it concludes, “ 'Con- 
sidering the vast and changing stream of life, what could be important [to people of 
2936]? My answer is no thing. " —D.J.M. 


1485. Gerber, Philip L. Two Dreisers Plus One, DN, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 6-10 (rev.-art., 
Ellen Moers, Two Dreisers, Viking, 1969; Richard D. Lehan, Theodore Dreiser, So. Il. 
U., 1969). Moers reveals factual and psychological sources for Sister Carrie and An 
American Tragedy that help the reader probe Dreiser's mind. In addition to "standard" 
family and theatrical influences, new material concerns Dreiser and Balzac, Howells, 
Herbert Spencer's First Principles (from which Dreiser derived his theory of “chemisms”), 
Elmer Gates, Jacques Loeb, Sigmund Freud, and Abraham Arden Brill. Lehan pre- 
supposes an uninitiated Dreiser audience. Drawing on biography and the Ms collection 
in the Van Pelt Library (Philadelphia), Lehan devotes one chapter to each of Dreiser's 
novels and deals interestingly with them; but the work is flawed by typographical and 
factual errors. Especially serious errors concern the dates Dreiser affixed to notes and 
clippings. —DJ.M. 


1486. Gross, Dalton H. George Sterling's Letters to Theodore Dreiser: 1920-1926, DN, 
4:1, Sp. 1973, 14-20. Sterling introduced Dreiser to San Francisco Bohemia at a crucial 
time in his career, when he had left the East because of his difficulties with censors and 
critics, and had moved to Los Angeles where he was working on Ап American Tragedy. 
From 1920... until Sterling's suicide in 1926, Dreiser read Sterling's work and discussed 
literary problems and other subjects with him. Though Sterling's and San Francisco's 
influence was not profound, it was genuine. "Sterling's letters reveal that Dreiser found 
in him good companionship, and poetic tastes and philosophic attitudes similar to his 
own," [Four letters from Sterling to Dreiser, all written while Sterling was staying at 
the Bohemian Club in San Francisco, are printed.] —D.J.M. 


1487. Hussman, Lawrence E., Jr. Dreiser's Emotional Power, DN, 4:1, Sp. 1973, 12-3. 
Nearly all Dreiser's characters respond naturalistically to "great surgings of feelings and 
desires," that they dimly recognize and rarely understand. They seek fame, fortune, social 
acceptance, money, or sex; paradoxically, they remain unfulfilled when they attain them. 
Academic critics with their predeliction for close analysis fail to understand Dreiser’s 
larger view. New Critics cannot account for Dreiser's emotional effect—the answer is 
in his “grand sweep of passion which soars through the finite universe." —DJ.M. 


1488. Kennell, Ruth E. Airmail Interview: Ruth E. Kennell, DN, 5:1, Sp. 1974, 6-11. 
[Kennell answers questions on such topics as: Dreiser's apparently incompatible love of 
luxury and his Communist learnings; Kennell’s identification of herself (and her inability 
to recognize others) in Dreiser's A Gallery of Women; Dreiser as a male chauvinist; 
Dreiser's sense of humor; limitations of published Dreiser scholarship—especially bio- 
graphical; Kennell's assessment of her favorite Dreiser works (Chains, Marriage for One, 
Fulfillment, and Phantom Gold); private collections of Dreiser letters; and Dreiser's 
meetings with the Russian poet, Mayakovski.] —D.J.M. 


1489. Lehan, Richard. Assessing Dreiser, DN, 1:2, Fall 1970, 1-3. Dreiser alone among 
modern novelists is seldom criticized outside the scope of New Criticism: he himself is 
responsible, because he repeatedly stated that his novels were "about life." His reputation 
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rests largely on Sister Carrie, The Financier, and An American Tragedy. Dreiser had 
*an innate sense of what was large and important in American life," and he worked 
with themes that had occupied Adams, Twain, Norris, London, Fitzgerald, and Pound. 
Dreiser's power originates in his content, not in his style. —D.J.M. 


1490. Lehan, Richard. Airmail Interview: Richard Lehan, DN, 2:1, Sp. 1971, 11-7. 
[Lehan answers questions concerning how Dreiser’s personal philosophy affected his 
artistic success; recent attempts to establish Dreiser as a novelist of finesse; autobio- 
graphical influence on Dreiser's major work, and its apparent absence from Jenny 
Gerhardt; Solon Barnes's role as the major weakness in The Bulwark; and Dreiser's 
“mystic humanism” as revealed in Indian criticism.] —D.J.M. 


1491. Lundén, Rolf. The Scandinavian Reception of Theodore Dreiser, DN, 6:1, Sp. 
1975, 1-8. In 1889, the Norwegian Knut Hamsun damned American culture as super- 
ficial, crude, and sentimental, the prevalent, opinion until the 20's. Except for Norris in 
Denmark, where, by 1920, all his books were translated and published, Scandinavians 
ignored American realists and naturalists. Dreiser and Lewis paved the way for American 
literature in Scandinavia. Dreiser's An American Tragedy (1927) was first translated in 
Sweden. Dreiser and Lewis were invariably compared, with Lewis being hailed as the 
better craftsman. In 1930, Lewis received the Nobel Prize, rather than Dreiser. Danes 
preferred Dreiser to Lewis, and although translations were slow in coming, Dreiser was 
soon a best-seller. The first Dreiser book available in translation in Norway, was Jennie 
Gerhardt in 1932. Dreiser and Lewis did much to repair the rather juvenile damage 
Hamsun did to American literature. —DJ.M. 


1492. Moers, Ellen. Airmail interview [with] Ellen Moers, DN, 1:2, Fall 1970, 4-10. 
[Moers answers questions concerning: how she became interested in Dreiser; particular 
qualities in Dreiser that attract women critics and commentators; "shocks" or "surprises" 
in her research on Dreiser; how to define (by genre) her book, Two Dreisers; the integrity 
of the climactic scenes in Sister Carrie and An American Tragedy; Sister Carrie as 
Drieser's greatest heroine and his idealization of Jenny Gerhardt; Mencken's criticism of 
Sister Carrie and An American Tragedy; Dreiser's and Crane's attempts at autobio- 
graphical fiction; Algerine influence on Dreiser; the missing issues of Ev'ry Month; 
restricted Sallie White files regarding Dreiser; and projects within the scope of The 
Dreiser Newsletter that should be pursued.] —D.J.M. 


1493. Oldani, Louis. Dreiser and Paperbacks: An Unpublished Letter, DN, 6:2, Fall 
1975, 1-9. In 1900-45 Dreiser worried about his books being unavailable, and he entered 
into contracts with various publishers to get uniform “sets” of his work before the public: 
In 1939, Dreiser turned to William C. Lengel, his newly acquired agent, to sound out the 
possibility of paperback issues. Lengthy but unsuccessful attempts followed; late in 1941, 
Dreiser tried Putnam’s—again unsuccessfully. The dream of a “Collected Works” eluded 
him to his death. —D.J.M. 


1494. Pizer, Donald. Dreiser Studies: Work to be Done, DN, 1:1, Sp .1970, 10-3. A 
census of Dreiser material (excluding In. St. U.’s huge collection) is desirable because 
American Literary Manuscripts and the National Union Catalogue of Manuscripts are 
too summary to be useful. A bibliography of Dreiser's published writings is desperately 
needed, and secondary bibliography is inadequate. Texts and editions of uncollected 
works and critical editions of his major works are needed. Gaps in Dreiser scholarship 
include the influence of popular clergymen of his day; the influence of New York's 
newspaper world; the ‘Genius’ controversy; Dreiser and science, art, and architecture and 
Dreiser and Charles Yerkes and Chester Gillette. Dreiser's technique and the roots of 
his style, point of view, symbolism, and mythic themes and forms should be examined. 

—D.J.M. 
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1495. Pizer, Donald. ALONG THE WABASH: A “Comedy Drama” by Theodore 
Dreiser, DN, 5:2, Fall 1974, 1-4. In A Book About Myself Dreiser suggests that the ten 
months between his leaving the N. Y. World (Nov. 1894) and the appearance of Ev'ry 
Month (Oct. 1895) were devoted to writing short stories. Letters in the Copyright Office 
of the Library of Congress reveal that playwriting also attracted him. He had formerly 
been drama reviewer for the Globe-Democrat and had attempted to write a comic opera 
called Jeremiah I. The letters show that Dreiser copyrighted a play called Along the 
Wabash, but the play was never written; they also lend credence to Dreiser’s assertion 
that he (not his brother, Paul Dresser) was responsible for the chorus and first verse of 
On the Banks of the Wabash. —D.J.M. 


1496. Swanberg, W. A. Airmail Interview with W. A. Swanberg, DN, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 
2-6. [Swanberg answers questions on such topics as Dreiser’s literary reputation today; 
his interest in the proletariat; Dreiser as an inconsistent mechanist; his relationships and 
broken friendships with his contemporaries; his effectiveness as a political-social crusader; 
Mary A. Fanton's effect on Sister Carrie; his philosophical analyses in his early auto- 
biographical works; inaccessible Dreiser material and data; and promising future Dreiser 
scholarship. Swanberg concludes that "any smart editor could have improved Dreiser's 
prose with a blue pencil" but could not have written such rich and moving prose in the 
first place."] | —D.J.M. 


1497. Tjader, Margurite. Airmail Interview: Margurite Tjader, DN, 2:2, Fall 1971, 11-7. 
[Tjader comments on the following topics: omissions and distortions by Dreiser biog- 
raphers, such as W. А. Swanberg (Dreiser, Scribner, 1965) and Robert Penn Warren, 
resulting from their not knowing Dreiser at first hand (as Tjader did); Dreiser's tempera- 
ment; his attempt to finish The Stoic and Helen Dreiser's help in finishing it; the possi- 
bility that editors have taken liberties with Dreiser's Mss; Dreiser's "typical" reaction to 
critics; the clarity of thought in Notes on Life (eds. Tjader and J. J. McAleer), the criteria 
used in editing it, and Dreiser's evaluation of it; Dreiser's return to religion at the end of 
his life; R. P. Warren's assessment of Dreiser's decline after An American Tragedy; the 
quality of The Bulwark vs. The Stoic; Dreiser's religiosity in regard to his late decision 
to join the Communist Party; and Dreiser as “а natural mystic."] —D.J.M. 


1498. Westlake, Neda. Airmail Interview: Neda Westlake, DN, 3:2, Fall 1972, 6-12. 
[Westlake answers questions on various topics, among them: her initiation into Dreiser 
scholarship and the U. of Pa. Dreiser Collection; how the collection came to Pa., trustee 
arrangements, and permission to quote from unpublished material; gaps in the collection; 
additions made to the collection since its original acquisition; areas of the collection most 
in demand by scholars; declassifying restricted data; other libraries that hold important 
Dreiser material; plans for a definitive edition of Dreiser's works; Dreiser's personal 
library; how much of the collection remains unpublished; Westlake's contributions to 
Dreiser scholarship; the collection in regard to the Gillette case and An American 
Tragedy; Harriet Bissell’s contributions to Living Thoughts on Thoreau; and areas of 
Dreiser scholarship that remain for doctoral dissertations.] --р.Т.М. 


1499. Dowell, Richard W. Dreiser Holdings at the Lilly Library, DN, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 
13-5. Dreiser MSS I contains three updated drafts of Dawn. Dreiser Mss II contains 71 
letters from Dreiser to Sarah White and carbons of his correspondence with various 
people. Also included are 44 letters to Dreiser from various people. Mementos, photo- 
graphs, and news clippings round out the restricted collection. Photographs, most of 
which have been published, make up Dreiser HI. Dreiser IV contains 41 Mss and 19 
copies of various works, correspondence, notes, outlines, and drafts. American Literature 
MSS contains various Dreiser Mss and a medical journal Dreiser kept during his fight 
with neurasthenia, Flanagan MSS contains correspondence with Emma Rector (Flanagan). 
Sinclair MSS contains 29 pieces of correspondence with Upton Sinclair. —D.J.M. 
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1500. Bardelben, Renate Schmidt-von. Theodore Dreiser, The German Dreisers, and 
Germany, DN, 2:2, Fall 1971, 4-10. (Part 1). Dreiser was three-fourths German, but 
his father's severe moral code, religious fanaticism, and financial failure caused Theodore 
to be especially critical of German immigrants. Ín touring Europe he made little attempt 
to find his relatives: apparently he was afraid of finding poor relations. In 1912 four 
Dreiser families were living in Mayen, where his father was born, and they had been 
prosperous from at least 1571 onward. Until the 20th century, there had been a Dreiser 
Street іп Mayen. Dreiser's grandfather, Johan (thrice married), had 22 children; for 
economic reasons they departed for France, England, and America. Paul Dreiser dis- 
continued correspondence with the Mayen Dreisers after his economic decline. Theodore 
visited Berlin again in 1926 and met some cousins but never made it back to Mayen. 
He had formed and translated his image of Germany into his writings before he reached 
Germany. “The German . . . immigrant . . . is the important figure in his work, not 
the German in Germany." —D.J.M. 


1501. Bardelben, Renate Schmidt-von. Dreiser on the European Continent, DN, 3:1, 
Sp. 1972, 1-8. (Part 2). In France, Twelve Men (1919) was translated in 1923, and 
The Color of a Great City in 1930; presumably they did not offend current mores. In 
1932 An American Tragedy, which had appeared serially, was published as a whole. 
Translations of Jennie Gerhardt and The Bulwark followed and Dreiser's French fame 
peaked around 1948. Though never the rage, Dreiser continues to interest French 
readers and scholars. Italian translations of Dreiser's works began after his fame was 
assured by An American Tragedy; it and Sister Carrie went through several translations, 
and became movies. After World War. II, Italy published many translations of Dreiser’s 
novels. In Germany, only after An American Tragedy did Dreiser catch on. The war 
interrupted his popularity in Germany, but he was appreciated after 1945 as a realist. 
[For Part 1, see the preceding abstract.] —D.J.M. 


1502. Saalbach, Robert P. Dreiser and the Powys Family, DN, 6:2, Fall 1975, 10-6. 
Similarities and differences exist in the history of the British Powys and the American 
Dreiser families. But the genuine creative artist's plight i is the same on both sides of the 
Atlantic. —D.J.M. 


1503. Constantine, 7. Robert. Debs aud Dreiser: А Note, DN, 5:1, Sp. 1974, 1-5. Debs 
and Dreiser were born in Terre Haute, Indiana—the former in 1855, the latter in 1871. 
Debs maintained his home and was buried there in 1926; Dreiser moved from Terre 
Haute in 1879 and did not return to visit until 1915. An essay [no title given] Upton 
Sinclair wrote in 1964 records Dreiser's attendance "directly in front of the orator" at 
the Hollywood Bowl in 1925. Two letters from Dreiser to Debs (Oct. 17, 1922, and 
Dec. 26, 1922), discuss in detail the disposition of the "bones and ashes" of Dreiser's 
brother, Paul Dresser. The body is currently buried at St. Boniface Cemetery, Chicago. 

—DJ.M. 


1504. Wilson, Gilbert. A Proposal for a Dreiser Mural, DN, 3:2, Fall 1972, 1-5. Many 
citizens in Terre Haute consider Eugene Debs to be a rabble rouser and Theodore Dreiser 
a controversial pornographic writer. [They have kept Wilson, who is also from Terre 
Haute, from painting a mural in the local high school honoring such men. Wilson and 
Dreiser jointly attended the Artists Congress Against War and Fascism in New York, in 
1936. Dreiser encouraged Wilson to write. Both men were concerned about becoming 
Communists, but Wilson took Earl Browder's advice and “Кері close to the working class 
but free" of any political affiliation. When Dreiser died, Wilson again tried (unsuccess- 
fully) to interest Terre Haute in his painting a Dreiser mural.] —D.J.M. 


СЕ: Item 1516 and 1517. 
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James T. Farrell 
Cf.: Item 1192. 


John Fox, Jr. 
1505. DeEulis, Marilyn. Primitivism and Exoticism in John Fox’s Early Work, ApJ, 
4:2, Win. 1977, 133-43. Fox's short-story anthology, A Cumberland Vendetta (1896), 
treats mountain culture as an exoticism, according to Lovejoy's definition (Primitivism 
and Related Ideas in Antiquity, Octagon, 1965); it is strange and interesting, but inferior 
to the surrounding culture. Only in The Last Stetson do the mountaineers have any moral 
strength. This story, written later than the others in the collection, reflects the change in 
Fox's attitude that has made his later collection, Hell for Sartain (1897), more enduring. 
He pokes fun at the mountaineers without superior airs, and in some stories develops true 
primitivism, which according to Lovejoy is the belief that the simple life is in some ways 
superior to the more sophisticated culture. The mountain community in defending an 
unwed mother is more Christian than the respectable community. An outside narrator 
who admires the mountaineers’ endurance, pride, patience, and religious faith tells the 
last four stories. Тһе worthy, educated, but atheistic young protagonist in these stories 
is unable to stand up to life because he lacks these mountain qualities. —E.Y.M. 


Arthur Friedman 
1506. Gottlieb, Jean S. Arthur Friedman: A Bibliography, MP, 73:4 (Pt. 2), May 1976, 
81-3. This unannotated bibliography lists Friedman's works: 1. Editions, 2. Bibliog- 
raphies, 3. Articles, Notes, and Correspondence, and 4. Reviews.] —E.K.Y. 


Robert Frost 
1507. Hall, Dorothy Judd. Painterly Qualities in Frost's Lyric Poetry, BSUF, 11:1, Win. 
1970, 9-13. Frost's The Freedom of the Moon, a good poem concerned with the poet's 
role as maker and his freedom to use the material world metaphorically, exemplifies his 
ability to create a vivid mental picture of a scene. His color and light imagery and 
perspective are important in his technique. ——B J.B. 


1508. Martin, R. Glenn. Two Versions of a Poem by Robert Frost, BSUF, 11:1, Win. 
1970, 65-8. A copy of Our Hold on the Planet, received from Frost in 1941, compared 
to a 1964 printing, reveals 11 changes, mostly in rhyme, organization, and metrics. These 
revisions of an already good poem indicate Frost's high standards. --В.ГВ. 


1509. Suderman, Elmer Е. The Frozen Lake іп Frosts STOPPING BY WOODS ON А 
SNOWY EVENING, BSUF, 11:1, Win. 1970, 22. 'The narrator's desire for death is 
usually associated with the woods. 'The lake on the other side of him provides another 
malignant alternative to life and makes his decision to go on living and keep his promises 
a more complex and difficult one to abide by. —B.J.B. 


1510. Thornburg, Thomas R. Mother's Private Ghost: A Note on Frost’s THE WITCH 
OF СОӦЅ, BSUF, 11:1, Win. 1970. 16-20. W. Н. Auden's distinction between Ariel- 
dominated (entertaining) and Prospero-dominated (instructive) poetry is useful in reading 
Тһе Witch of Coós. Readers often see only.the interesting story, but the dramatic 
monologue helps to reveal the mother's mental state as she tells her story. Frost's poem 
and its statement on the human condition illustrate the necessity for considering Ariel 
and Prospero when one reads poetry. —B.J.B. 


1511. Bache, William B. Rationalization in Two Frost Poems, BSUF, 11:1, Win. 1970, 
33-5. Тһе Road Not Taken is an allegory about the difficulty of choosing; the speaker 
thinks back on his choice and is less certain than he was about the difference in the 
two roads. He allows himself to believe that he chose to be unconventional, taking the 
less-traveled road, but his uncertainty is expressed early in the poem when he says that 
the roads were the same. Although the speaker in Two Tramps in Mud Time feels guilty 
about not helping the tramps, he manages to rationalize his feelings. —B.J.B. 
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1512. Cox, Keith. A Syntactic Comparison of Robert Frost's . . . SNOWY EVENING 
and DESERT PLACES, BSUF, 11:1, Win. 1970, 25-8. In his youth, Frost marked the 
poems he read to show how they would be spoken. Later he applied what he had 
learned to his own writing and tried always to make his poems sound "like talk." 
Comparing these poems syntactically shows that their similarities mark them as distinctly 
Frost's, and their differences are mostly in tone and mood. —B.J.B. 


1513. Catherine Theresa, Sister. New Testament Interpretations of Robert Frost’s Poems, 
BSUF, 11:1, Win. 1970, 50-4. Some of Frost’s themes and phraseology indicate his 
familiarity with the Bible. He often uses his poems to teach biblical lessons or tells 
stories that parallel or contrast with biblical ones. —B.J.B. 


1514. Sutton, William A. A Frost-Sandburg Rivalry?, BSUF, 11:1, Win. 1970, 59-61. 
Although Frost and Sandburg were friends, there was a spirit of competition in their 
relationship. They were, perhaps, a bit jealous of each other, yet they greatly respected 
each other. —B.J.B. 


1515. Ballantine, Lesley Frost. Somewhat Atavistic, BSUF, 11:1, Win. 1970, 3-6. In 
his youth Frost's paternal grandmother, Belle Moodie Frost, greatly influenced him 
because of her interest in Emerson and Swedenborg. Perhaps her biggest influence on 
him, however, was her reading aloud. Frost knew the sounds of poetry before he was 
able to understand it. —B.J.B. 


Cf.: Item 1316. 


Arthur Henry 

1516. Moers, Ellen. A “New” First Novel by Arthur Henry, DN, 4:2, Fall 1973, 7-9. 
Most Dreiser scholars have assumed that Henry’s first novel was Princess of Arcady 
(1900). New York’s Seven Gables Bookshop has found an inscribed copy of Nicholas 
Blood, Candidate (1890) by Henry, and presented to “Мах Elliott." The inscription is 
in Henry's hand, and “Мах” is probably Maxine Elliott, an actress and mutual friend 
of Henry and Dreiser. A second copy of Nicholas Blood, Candidate is in the U. of Tx. 
(Austin) Library and is heavily annotated but not by Dreiser, which is reaffirmed by D. 
Gene England [sce the following abstract]. Henry may have concealed this first novel 
from Dreiser because it is rabidly anti-Negro, and Dreiser was liberal about civil rights. 

—DJ.M. 


1517. England, D. Gene. A Further Note on the “Dreiser” Annotations, DN, 4:2, Fall 
1973, 7-9,- None of the 70 marginal notations in Henry's Nicholas Blood, Candidate (at 
the Humanities Research Center, U. of Tx., Austin) appear to be in Dreiser's handwriting. 
No evidence justifies the "Center's attributing the annotations to Dreiser.” [Cf.: the 
preceding abstract.] —C.B.E. 


Laura Riding Jackson 
1518. Jackson, Laura Riding. Some Autobiographical Corrections of Literary History, 
UDenverQ, 8:4, Win. 1974, 1-33. Recent critical works, bibliographies, and literary 
histories contain many errors concerning me. Several books treat my relationship with 
The Fugitives erroneously. F. H. Higginson is responsible for numerous bibliographical 
errors. Finally, Robert Graves has misrepresented my role in various collaborations, and 
he and Auden borrowed from me without acknowledgment. —A.E.W. 
. . Sinclair Lewis 
Cf.: Item 1491. 


Howard P. Lovecraft 


1519. Buhle, Paul. Dystopia as Utopia: Howard Phillips Lovecraft and the Unknown 
Content of American Horror Literature, MinnR, 6, Sp. 1976, 118-31. Although America's 
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dedication to progress has led most of its writers to ignore the darker views of life, 
Lovecraft was an articulate spokesman of cosmic horror. Influenced by Poe, local 
colorists such as Mary W. Freeman, terror writers such as Arthur Machen and Lord 
Dunsany, and especially by Charles Fort's Book of the Damned, Lovecraft became a 
literary interpreter of scientific indeterminacy. Along with Clark Ashton Smith and 
Frank B. Long, Lovecraft tried “Чо explain to ап America іп the midst of an industrial 
expansion and locked in the forms of nationalism— democratic and undemocratic—the 
illusory character of the entire project for the ultimate goal of human wisdom and 
happiness." —A.E.W. 


Robert Lowell 
1520. Ralph, Gregory. History and Prophecy in BENITO CERENO, ETJ, 22:2, May 
1970, 155-60. In this play, one of thc few real statements about race in the modern 
theater, Lowell uses a method based on Hebrew prophecy, understanding the present by 
means of the past. He uses Melville's story faithfully, but moves beyond it to focus on: 
the symbolism in the characters’ relationships. Lowell uses prophetic ritual in the finale 
thus involving the audience on all levels in revealing meaning through theatrical con- 
vention. —B.S.W. 


Cormac McCarthy 
1521. Schafer, William J. Cormac McCarthy: The Hard Wages of Original Sin, ApJ, 
4:2, Win. 1977, 105-19. McCarthy’s Southern Gothic novels are set in the Smoky 
Mountains. His first, The Orchard Keeper (1965), is conservative. Cruelty is accepted 
in the natural and the human worlds, though there is a code for the human violence 
which the law officers break, justifying the individualistic outlaws’ behavior. The char- 
acters in McCarthy’s second novel, Outer Dark (1968) live in’a depraved world and have 
no such redeeming qualities. “The innocent suffer and die, the guilty trudge down end- 
less dead-end roads into the middle of nowhere.” Child of God (1773) shows Lester 
Ballard retreating into bestiality. Ballard is the sinful outcast, not the noble one of 
The Orchard Keeper. He is without values, unable to connect with society or another 
human being, indulging in the cannibalism of total despair. McCarthy’s novels become 
denser in ideas as they become simpler in plot. They show us that human responsibility 
is too great a burden for some people. —E.Y.M 


0. О. McIntyre 

1522. Huddleston, E. L. 0. O. McIntyre: Broadway Populist, AmSt, 15:1, Sp. 1974, 
79-89. McIntyre's 800-word column, New York Day by Day, reflects the longing for the 
bucolic life and the romanticizing of urban culture that characterized American social 
tastes between the wars. Thus his mingling of sophistication and anti-intellectualism finds 
parallels in Will Rogers and Ernie Pyle. Thomas Wolfe, Sherwood Anderson, and others 
shared his basic attitudes toward country Шер but Мсїшуге never transcended local color. 

iud —A.R.S. 


Н. L. ‘Mencken 
1523. Shapiro, Edward S. The Southern Agrarians, Н. L. Mencken, and the Quest for 
Southern Identity, AmSt, 13:2, Fall 1972, 75-92. Southern intellectual history before 
World War II is clearly regional. Iu defending the South the Agrarians at first relied 
on Mencken's comments іп The Sahara of the Bozart (1917) to foster The Fugitive; but 
after he attacked fundamentalism during the Scopes Trial (1925), the Agrarians began to 
view him as the major "propagator of the benighted image" they sought to overturn. 
'Thus we may view РЇЇ Take My Stand as the first effort to obviate Mencken's disdain. 
Much of the writing for and controversy over the Virginia Quarterly Review during the 
30's resulted from the lengthening debate over sectionalism between Mencken and the 
Agrarians.: These debates revitalized the South's regional consciousness and strengthened 
its insistence on its distinctive identity. —A.RS. 
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Sylvia Plath 


1524. Krook, Dorothea. Recollections of Sylvia Plath, CritQ, 18:4, Win. 1976, 5-14. 
[Krook knew Plath as a student at Cambridge, in 1955 and 56: "I only knew her as a 
beautiful, sensitive mind, ardently enjoying the exhilarations of the life of the intellect. 


. what I saw was I think a real, inextinguishable part of her, though not the whole."] 
—W.D.P. 


Ezra Pound 


1525. Thomas, Ronald. Catullus, Flaminius, and Pound in BLANDULA, TENELLA, 
VAGULA, Pai, 5:3, Win. 1976, 407-12. Тһе poem's title consists of a modified form 
of the first line (“ ‘animula vagula, blandula' ") of Hadrian’s deathbed address to his soul; 
but Pound is little concerned with an afterlife and raises the question primarily to praise 
the landscape around the Sirmio peninsula. Through Marcus Antonius Flaminius's He 
compares his soul to a flower and Poem I of Lusus Pastorales, which he later quoted and 
partly translated in-Poeti Latini (in The Spirit of Romance) Pound relates his own poem 
to Catullus's praise of the scenery about his home in Catullus 31. —W.D.P. 


1526. Hesse, Eva. Franco Sacchetti in CANTO 22/105:110, Pai, 5:3, Win. 1976, 387- 
403. In Canto 22 the last 15 lines contain a much-abbreviated tale of a doctor of law 
deputed to enforce legislation penalizing Florentine women for wearing finery. The 
story is based on Sacchetti's (1335-1400) Novella 137 in Le Novelle (Milan, 1874). [The 
Italian text and a translation are given.] —W.D.P. 


1527. Nolde, John J. The Sources for CANTO 54: Part One, Pai, 5:3, Win. 1976, 419- 
53. [Except for a few brief interstitial! passages (here unattributed), the materials in 
Canto 54 are drawn from Pére J.-A.-M.-de M. de Mailla's Histoire Générale de la Chine 
(13 vols., Paris, 1777-85). De Mailla translated an ancient and respected Chinese history, 
the T’ung-Ch’ien Kang Mu. The article gives in each case a brief historical setting, a 
section from de Mailla, an English translation, and then the relevant lines from Canto 54. 
Тһе materials are from de Mailla’s Volumes 2 and 3 and concern the years between 
280 B.C. and 220 A.D. —W.D.P. 


1528. Gordon, David М. A Place for Buddhism in CANTO 997, Pai, 5:2, Fall 1976, 275- 
6. In 99/700:729-32 Pound, still a staunch unbeliever in organized Buddhism, apparently 
indicates that although speculative ideas such as “karuna” (the concept of universal Jove) 
do not affect a person's politics or religion, they may have something to do with philoso- 
phy. He found them reflected in Neo-Confucian works. —W.D.P. 


1529. Gordon, David M. “Confucius, Philosophe”: ап Introduction to the Chinese 
CANTOS 52-61, Pai, 5:3, Win. 1976, 387-403. The Cantos open with the protagonist 
setting out to find out why the 19th century failed to provide for human well-being in 
the 20th. Pound's first phase (Cantos 1-51) deals with unsuccessful attempts to fabricate 
stable states. In the second phase, Cantos 52-62 deal with China's contrasting, successful 
experience. In Europe, after the 16th century philosophers heard more about the stable 
and integrated culture of China, and their praise of it rose steadily to reach a peak in 
Voltaire’s Essai sur les Moeurs (1760). One effect of Confucian thought upon the Enlight- 
enment was the system called "physiocracy," the rule according to nature, founded by 
François Quesnay, which began modern political economy. То Pound, even the best 
Western schools of thought separated ethics from logic and political conduct. As did the 
Taoists and Buddhists, the Christians bisected human beings into mortal and immortal 
parts, disparaging all except the immortal segment. In phase one, Pound shows the 
destructive effects of this rift in Western sensibility; in phase two it confronts the Confu- 
cian integrity of ethics, politics, and reason that underlies the steady succession of 
Chinese dynasties. Cantos 62-71 show that John Adams, through China's ameliorating 
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influence by way of the Enlightenment, achieved an almost Confucian balance in his 
thought, —W.D.P. 


1530. Turner, Mark. Propertius through the Looking Glass: a Fragmentary Glance at 
the Construction of Pound’s HOMAGE, Pai, 5:2, Fall 1976, 241-65. Propertius’s basic 
concerns are Love and Poetry, and Death and Empire are ancillary, minor themes in the 
musical context. Empire, for example, equals War, which leads to Death, and hence an 
end to Love. Pound’s main subject, however, is The Cultured Poet Versus the Empire, 
and such a radical shift takes a toll. [A series of detailed examples illustrates the 
changes in effect Pound obtained through selection, omission, rearrangement, and change 
in tone. In some cases the defective text (ed., Lucianus Mueller, Leipzig, 1892) he used 
may have misled him. —W.D.P. 


1531. Bell, Ian F. A. The Phantasmagoria of HUGH SELWYN MAUBERLEY, Pai, 
5:3, Win. 1976, 361-85. The word "'phantasmagoria' " (in Mauberley 1920, П. 5) 
was first used in 1802 to indicate the effect of a lantern throwing colored figures (from 
glass slides) on a transparent screen between the lantern and the spectators; moving the 
lantern nearer to or farther from the screen causes the figures to diminish or grow larger 
in a startling fashion. The word has retained this exact technical meaning in literature 
for 150 years. Pound uses it in relation to Mauberley's perception and response, which 
we can define as "an active visualization rather than a neo-impressionist receptivity of 
images." We should accept the images in the poem as ambiguous presences that set up 
“а series of tensions through which the poem operates and achieves its effectiveness as a 
portrait in a difficult literary situation." Any attempt to locate specific sources for images 
will probably do little to illuminate the poem's meaning. —W.D.P. 


1532. Griffin, Ernest. E. P. ODE POUR L’ELECTION DE SON SEPULCHRE and 
Мах Plowman's Pamphlet, THE RIGHT TO LIVE, Pai, 5:2, Fall 1976, 269-73. Sections 
IV and V of the Ode (written in 1917) are parallel, sometimes even in diction, to passages 
in Plowman's pamphlet. In 1917 Plowman was a Lieutenant in the 10th West Yorkshire 
Regiment, and had spent a year in the trenches on the Somme when he decided to “with- 
draw" from the army on conscientious grounds and published his pamphlet denouncing 
modern war. After the war his life differed in almost all ways from Pound's; there is no 
reference to Pound in the 800-page volume of bis collected letters (Bridge Into the 
Future. Letters іо Max Plowman, Ed. D.L.P., Andrew Dakars, 1944). —W.D.P. 


1533. Klinck, Dennis. Pound, Social Credit, and the Critics, Pai, 5:2, Fall 1976, 277-40. 
Douglas's A + B Theorem shows the discrepancy between the prices the industrial system 
creates and the incomes it distributes. Debt of various kinds (the technique of the usurer's 
monopoly) finances this discrepancy, which results from the communal capital being 
augmented over the ages, and though the augmentation rightfully belongs to the commu- 
nity as a whole, the manipulators of debt, the usurocracy, control it at present. When 
Douglas spoke of restoring this social credit (financially) to the community, he did not 
mean that the state should control credit. He said that consumers should be in control. 
Pound misunderstood the point, and regarded the transfer of credit control from the banks 
to the state as permissible and politically effective. This error is closely related to his 
approval of Mussolini. —W.D.P. 


1534. Hesse, Eva [a], Ben Kimpel [b], and Eric Homberg [c]. Answers to Queries on 
CANTO 38; and Letters to the Editor, Pai, 5:2, Fall 1976, 345-52. "Though significant 
autobiographical elements related to Vienna and Frankfort in 1928 inform Canto 38, 
it was written in 1931, with some consequent misdating. [b] [This note contains quota- 
tions in the Cantos from Del Mar's works, to be added to those gathered by Steven 
Helmling (Del Mar Material in CANTO 97: Further Annotations, Pai, 5:1, Sp. 1976, 
53-7; AES, 20:10, June 1977, 3291).] [c] [This list corrects and adds to Vittoria Mondolf's 
and Helen Shuster's, Annotated Checklist of Criticism on Ezra Pound, 1930-1935 in 
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Pai, 5:1, Sp. 1976, 155-90 (AES, 20:10, June 1977, 3299). A note by the editor, C. F. 
Terrell, specifying his instructions to the various compilers of Checklists, that they are 
not to attempt completeness before all, is appended.] —W.D.P. 


1535. Hesse, Eva [a], Reno Odlin [b], and Charlotte Ward [c]. Answers to Queries, and 
Letters to the Editor, Pai, 5:3, Win. 1976, 493-500. [a] Canto 37 draws from several 
books on President Van Buren and Van Buren's Autobiography (1920). [b] George 
Antheil, who edited Pound's Le Testament de Villon (1923), employs a notation devised 
to record the songs with maximum precision. In recording Pound's Testament Hughes 
injured it by attempting to follow Antheil's notation absolutely—cf. R. Murray Schaefer's 
The Developing Theories of Absolute Rhythm and Great Bass, Pai, 2:1, Sp. 1973, 23-35 
[AES, 20:4, Dec. 1976, 1246]. Scholars need a publication “оҒ the score in manuscripts," 
and of the tape of Schaefer's production for the BBC (1962). [c] Paige typescript #234 
(at Yale), a letter to Isabel Pound, shows that Pound visited Maurice Hewlett at the Old 
Rectory, Broad Chalke, at Christmas 1911. —W.D.P. 


1536. Leary, Lewis. A Letter [from Ezra Pound] to Jay Hubbell, Pai, 5:3, Win. 1976, 
417-8. In 1935 Hubbell was collecting materials for his anthology, American Life in 
Literature, and he wrote Pound for permission to include Portrait de'une femme, Com- 
mission, Dance Figure, and The Rest at a reduced fee. Pound in his reply [reproduced] 
refuses to recede from his "regular" fee of $25 a poem for the U.S., 5 guineas for 
England. —W.D.P. 


1537. Sieburth, Richard. Ezra Pound: Letters to Natalie Barney, Pai, 5:2, Fall 1976, 
279-99, [This article describes Pound's friendship with Barney from 1913 until his death, 
enclosing his extant letters to her in a detailed and documented commentary. Barney 
and Pound attempted to set up Bel Esprit, а society to aid needy writers, but Eliot and 
Valéry refused their help. Pound read and criticized her English poems, and translated 
four pages of her pensées (the translation is given).] —W.D.P. 


1538. Swabey, Henry. А Page Without Which . . . . , Pai, 5:2, Fall 1976, 329-37. [This 
account of Swabey's correspondence with and visits to Pound contains frequent quotations 
from Pound's conversation and letters. Swabey considers Pound “а page without which 
the present age cannot be understood." A brief tourist's guide to Italy that Pound jotted 
down for Swabey in 1935 is appended.] —W.D.P. 


1539. Seed, David. Тһе Ezra Pound Conference at Sheffield University, Pai, 5:2, Fall 
1976, 339-42. [On Apr. 21-3, 1976, a conference on Pound's London years (1908-20) 
was held at Sheffield U. Materials lent by Omar Pound were exhibited with a catalogue 
giving full bibliographical and explanatory details. Тһе conferees agreed to hold a series 
workshops on Pound's poetry at British Universities, the first to be at Keele on Sept. 20-3 
(see the following abstract). A list of those present is appended.] —W.D.P. 


1540. Kayman, Martin A. Report on the Ezra Pound Conference Held at the University 
of Keele, September 20-23, 1976, Pai, 5:3, Win. 1976, 461-7. The delegates (31) included 
8 from the U.S., 3 from Canada, 4 from the Continent, 15 from Britain, and 1 from 
Japan. [А detailed account of the papers, discussions, and workshops and a list of the 
participants are given.] Another conference will be held in about a year, either at 
London or Durham. —W.D.P. 


1541. McNaughton, William. The 1976 “Summer at Brunnenburg?*: Reading the 
CANTOS, Pai, 5:3, Win. 1976, 457-60. From July 3-Sept. 3, 1976, 15 American writers, 
scholars, and teachers worked together, primarily at Brunnenburg Castle, оп Pound's 
Cantos and related subjects. Arts & Letters: a Center for Classical Studies sponsored the 
session, and Peter Way, classicist, and William McNaughton, a Chinese scholar, correlated 
it. Reading the 120 Cantos aloud was the center of the session. Mary de Rachewiltz read 
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the two "missing" cantos in Italian. А similar session will be sponsored by Arts & 
Letters in 1977. [A list of the participants is appended.] —W.D.P. 


1542. Hatlen, Burton. Report on Works in Progress, Pai, 5:3, Win. 1976, 469-70. 
[Eleven books, two articles, and five dissertations concerning Pound are in progress.] 
—W.D.P. 


1543. Mondolfo, Vittoria. An Annotated Bibliography of Criticism of Ezra Pound, 1918- 
1924, Pai, 5:2, Fall 1976, 303-25. [This chronological list of 134 items is followed by 
an index of authors, titles, and journals.] —W.D.P. 


Thomas Pynchon 
1544. Sced, David. Тһе fictional labyrinths of Thomas Pynchon, CritQ, 18:4, Win. 1976, 
73-81. Pynchon's first novel, V (1963), concerns the attempt to identify а mysterious 
woman known as V, who may be Venus or the Virgin. A sense of decaying civilization 
pervades the novel, with references to Eliot and Тһе Waste Land. Political upheaval is 
the background for most of the scenes; the fear of atomic war during the 50's may lie 
behind the various characters dreams of total annihilation. In Тһе Crying of Lot 49 
(1966) Oedipa Maas, an American housewife, becomes embroiled in a search for a 
mysterious organization called Tristero, which may be either a paranoiac vision of modern 
civilization as technology, or the true basis for American culture. Gravity’s Rainbow 
(1973) is an attempt to construct a literary expression of the modern physicist's world- 
view, and as such was appreciately reviewed by Philip Morrison in the Scientific American 
(229:4, Oct. 1973, 131). —W.D.P. 


Philip Roth 
Cf.: Item 1199, 


J. D. Salinger 
1545. Slethaug, G. E. Form in Salinger's Short Fiction, CRAS, 3:1, Sp. 1972, 50-9. 
Characters exist between form and formlessness in The Laughing Man, Franny and 
Zooey, Raise High the Roof Beam, Carpenters, and Seymour—An Introduction. Franny 
and the Laughing Man demand a regular society; unable to find it, they move toward 
anarchy. Тһе Laughing Man abolishes whatever dispeases him, but only in fantasy, 
since to reject the conventional arbitrarily is to fail to accept oneself in relation to society. 
Franny objects to hollow formalism, yet remains conventional. In Raise High and 
Seymour, Glass loves people too much to reject social forms. Seymour accepts a form, 
then seeks appropriate self-expression within it. Raise High's straightforward narrative 
reflects Seymour's acceptance of form. Seymour, on the other hand, presents the form- 
less search for self that leads to suicide, the ultimate assertion of ego and the final 
rejection of social codes. —A.R.S. 


Carl Sandburg 
Cf.: Кет 1514. 


Anne Sexton 
1546. McClatchy, J. D. Anne Sexton: Somehow to Endure, CentR, 19:2, Sp. 1975, 1-36. 
Sexton's central concern is endurance. In To Bedlam and Part Way Back (1960), the poet 
attempts to understand the self, using the relationship between experience and poetic 
demands. All My Pretty Ones (1962) concentrates on struggles with belief as they 
involve the poet's relationship with other people. In Live or Die (1966) Sexton breaks 
through to her distinctive style with its special imagery and its treatment of the sub- 
conscious. Love Poems (1969), which explores the poet's roles as woman, wife, and 
lover, is in many ways her weakest collection. Transformations (1971) presents some 
characteristic concerns in the way she treats Grimm’s fairy tales; in The Book of Folly 
(1972) and The Death Notebooks (1974) she treats old subjects in a way that begins to 
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sound self-conscious. [In a Postscript, added after the poet's death, the author discusses 
Sexton and The Awful Rowing toward God, a collection that “consolidates her experi- 
ments in The Book of Folly and The Death Notebooks."] —L.B.H. 


George Stexling 
Cf.: Item 1486. 


Lionel Trilling 
Cf.: Item 1328. 


Nathanael West 
СЁ: Item 1460. 


John A. Williams 
1547. Bryant, Jerry Н. John A. Williams: Тһе Political Use of the Novel, Crit, 16:3, 
1975, 81-100. Williams's novels are distinctly political. Нів subject is race, and his 
themes are the white's economic and psychological emasculation of the black, the black 
man's struggle to preserve his manhood, "the black will to survive, and the enduring 
strength that brings victory." Williams attempts to convince the reader of his view of 
society—the extent of white Americans’ crimes—and to demonstrate to blacks means by 
which they might triumph over discrimination. The "novels are consistent in reflecting 
his ideological bias" but are uneven artistically. —J.A.C. 


Edmund Wilson - 


1548. Sutherland, Donald. Our Narrative, Native Critic, UDenverQ, 8:3, Aut. 1973, 40- 
52. Despite Wilson's interest in Marxism, his literary criticism lacks an overriding 
philosophical doctrine or system of ideas. As did Taine, he emphasized historical 
scholarship, but his response to literature was often an artists. He was basically an 
aesthete, and this leaning was sometimes at war with his superficial Marxism and his New 
England Puritanism. —A.E.W. 


Rudolf Wurlitzer 
1549. Bolling, Douglass. Тһе Waking Nightmare: American Society in Rudolph Wur- 
litzer’s QUAKE, Crit, 16:3, 1975, 70-80. In this novel, an earthquake precipitated by the 
San Andreas Fault dramatizes and exposes our society's derangements and vacuities. Тһе 
nameless narrator's experiences from his awakening to his exhausted collapse at the day's 
end symbolize the American dream's demise. As do other experimental writers, Wurlitzer 
uses the entropy metaphor. In addition the ending hints at a post-existential finale. Wur- 
litzer shows spiritual impoverishment and mental and moral enervation in American life 
through the inadequacy of language (tbe narrator's increasing alienation), the family's 
collapse, and the psychic numbing to death and violence. —].A.C. 
Fiction 
1550. Carter, Paul A. Rockets to the Moon, 1919-1944: A Dialogue between Fiction 
and Reality, AmSt, 15:1, Sp. 1974, 31-46. Whether science aided science fiction more 
or the reverse is moot; but one branch of early science fiction definitely incorporated 
technological advances. For example, G. Edwards Pendray's tales in Wonder Stories, 
written under the pseudonym Gawain Edwards, show his background as science editor of 
Literary Digest, as president of the American Rocket Society, and as designer of the 
first liquid-fueled rocket engine. As rocketry evolved, science-fiction writers used increas- 
ingly plausible details, gadgets, and plots. —A.R.S. 


1551. Corrigan, Robert A. Afro-American Fiction since 1970, AmSt, 14:2, Fall 1973, 
85-90. [This bibliography of primary works by black writers corrects and updates Afro- 
American Fiction: A Checklist 1853-1970 (AmSt, 11:2, Fall 1970, 114-35) and the 1971 
supplement (ibid., 12:1, Sp. 1971, 69-73).] —A.R.S. 
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1552. Kostelanetz, Richard. New Fiction in America, UDenverQ, 8:3, Aut. 1973, 1-17. 
Despite predictions during the 50's that art would soon exhaust its potential for innova- 
tion, fiction in the late 60's demonstrates that experimentation is endless. Fiction in the 
earlier period frequently employed unusual narrative voices, the "poetic-painterly tech- 
nique of collage-composition," and the "trappings of literary scholarship" transformed 
into ironic fiction. Тһе most prominent quality in the early 60's was a scrupulously flat 
narrative form. More recent experiments tend to offer either much less or much more 
than was traditionally expected. One approach (analogous to minimalism) attempts to 
narrate a story in very few words. Another approach “mixes fictional concerns with 
materials and/or techniques from the other arts” to produce visual fiction. —A.E.W. 


1553. Rothfork, John. NASA, the Sixties, and the American Hero, ColQ, 24:1, Sum. 
1975, 102-12. Science fiction, once criticized as juvenile escapism, is now termed specu- 
lative fiction. In the 19th century, the scientific inventor replaced the frontiersman as an 
American cultural hero. Science, now increasingly complex, was less accessible to ordi- 
nary people after successes in World War П. Then, NASA's myth of the astronaut recon- 
ciled heroism and technology. This cultural and mythological movement in the 60's, when 
lunar flight became virtually.a national purpose, changed the attitude toward science 
fiction. Within 10 years, science fiction expanded from a single college class into 180 
courses in 115 institutions. For the 70's world view, the reader looks to science fiction 
rather than to traditional literature. —S.M.E.G. 


Poetry | 
1554. Clipper, Lawrence J. Notes of Interest: A Note on The Zeitgeist, Атап, 3:3, 
Sp.-Sum. 1976, 1, 16. We are living in an Era of Expansion in which the Arnoldian 
critic is unwelcome. In The Hole in the Bucket (Northwest Review, 15:1, Sum. 1975, 
5-13 [AES, 20:5, Jan. 1977, 1646]) John Haines criticizes modern American poetry in 
Arnoldian terms, saying that it lacks ideas. —]J.R.R. 


General 
1555. Eastman, Donald R. The Humanities: Equipment for Living, ColQ, 24:1, Sum. 
1975, 5-16. Elitist academicians, often mere custodians of the culture they may destroy, 
have served the humanities poorly. Since 1970, through National Endownment for the 
Humanities state-based programs, some humanists have been able to bring significant 
insight to problems of American life. But cultural function always raises perplexing 
questions. Any contemporary case for the humanities will be comparative and value-laden 
and must respond to complex demands. To make such a case, humanists must be re- 
sourceful. Amidst language perversions that threaten the human community, science may 
remain neutral. The humanities must provide indices for the human condition.—S.M.E.G. 


1556. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Addenda to Dingman: Eight Limited Signed Editions, 
PBSA, 70:3, 3rd Qt. 1976, 419-20. Oscar F. Adams's Sicut Patribus, 1906; Nathalia 
Crane's The Sunken Garden, 1926; Floyd Dells Runaway, 1925; Merle Johnson's А 
Bibliographic Check-List of the Works of James Branch Cabell, 1921; Harry Кешр 
Тһе Golden Word, 1930; William Ellery Leonard's Two Lives, 1925; John James Piatt's 
Тһе Hesperian Tree, 1903; and John T. Winterich's Early American Books and Printing, 
1935, should be added to Larry Dingman's Bibliography of Limited and Signed Editions 
in Literature, Twentieth Century American Authors (James Cummings, 1973). [A few 
other corrections of entries in Dingman are appended.] —G.T.T. 


IX. GENERAL 


Literature and History 


1557. Millgate, Michael. American Literature in American History, CRAS, 4:1, 
Sp. 1973, 113-6 (геу.-агі., Bert James Lowenberg, American History in American 
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Thought: Christopher Columbus to Henry Adams, Simon & Shuster, 1972; and Р. 
Garvin Davenport, Јг., The Myth of Southern Hsitory: Historical Consciousness in 
_Twentieth-Century Southern Literature, Vanderbilt U., 1970). Both historians under- 
score the interrelationship of literature and history. Lowenberg acknowledges Francis 
Parkman's and Henry Adams’s literary worth and discusses historical fiction— Scott, 
George Eliot, and Faulkner—as well as fact. Davenport insists that Southern myths 
reflect American historical and social awareness. Both authors value literary works less 
as historical evidence than as the touchstones of popular belief. --А.В.5. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA. Nigeria | 


Cyprian Ekwensi, Gabriel Okara, and Amos Tutuola 
1558. McDowell, Robert E. Three Nigerian Storytellers: Okara, Tutuola, and Ekwensi, 
BSUF, 10:3, Sum. 1969, 67-75. Unlike much African literature these three men’s works 
are not protests against the colonial situation. They are distinctly African; whites and 
modern society have little influence in them. In his novelette The Voice Okara effectively 
combines the imagery and syntax of his native language with English. Tutuola uses Eng- 
lish in a novel way; he usually writes stories dealing with African myths. Ekwensi’s best 
works deal with city life, but his other stories are interesting because, particularly African 
in content, they involve mystery and the quest tradition. —B.J.B. 


AUSTRALIA 


Rolfe Boldrewood | 
1559. Rosenberg, Jerome Н. Narrative Perspective and Cultural History in ROBBERY 
UNDER ARMS, ALS, 6:1, May 1973, 11-23. Dick Marston, Boldrewood's narrator- 
protagonist, is a native-born Australian outlaw who retells his adventures from prison. 
As narrator, Dick evaluates his adventures, often in a reproving tone, and thus provides 
for himself as protagonist a restrictive narrative environment that shows that, for all his 
freedom, the protagonist is a hunted outlaw whose actions are limited. Although the 
narrative pose shifts, and we eventually see Dick freed and starting anew in the outback, 
he is constrained, an old man without vigor. Gray-haired and married, he contrasts with 
Twain’s Huck Finn who, as an American culture hero, heads “out for the territory,” alone 
"ahead of the rest." Such freedom is uncommon in Australian literature, and Boldre- 
wood's narrative mode thus is integral to his assertion about Australian culture.—J.H.R. 


Mona Brand 
1560. Stone, Walter. Women Playwrights: A First Collection?, ALS, 6:1, Мау 1973, 
94. Barbara Stellmach's 4 Australian Plays (Queensland U., 1973) is not the first such 
collection by an Australian woman. Mona Brand's Mona Brand—Plays (Moscow, 1965, 
in English with a Russian preface) and Here Under Heaven Three Plays (Wentworth, 
1969) predate it. —J.H.R. 


Rosemary Dobson 
1561. McAuley, James. The Poetry of Rosemary Dobson, ALS, 6:1, May 1973, 3-10. 
Though widely appreciated, Dodson's work has not been widely discussed. It is difficult 
to write critical essays about her craftsmanship, which yields poems that convey ineffable 
feelings as well as explicit themes. We can sense, however, an “instinctive rightness” 
about her imagery, diction, rhythm and rhyme, and phonetic structure—a rightness that 
contributes to her Keatsian fascination with the merging of art and life. —J.H.R. 


Charles Harpur 
1562. Cantrell, Leon. Marvell and Charles Harpur, ALS, 6:1, May 1973, 88-90. Such 
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Marvell Iyrics as Bermudas and The Garden seem to have influenced several of Harpur's 
poems; in one, А Basket of Summer Fruit, Harpur directly quotes the earlier poet. This 
indebtedness suggests Harpur's attraction to images in several Marvell poems; but, to- 
gether with a sonnet Harpur wrote, entitled Andrew Marvell, the images suggest a wider 
influence that may be revealed when we learn more about Harpur's work. —J.H.R. 


1563. Perkins, Elizabeth. Emerson and Charles Harpur, ALS, 6:1, May 1973, 82-8. 
Though generally considered Wordsworthian in style and sentiment, Emerson and other 
American transcendentalists, notably W. E. Channing, probably influenced Harpur more. 
His copy of Emerson's Eight Essays (1852, in the Mitchell Library, Sydney) contains 
many markings and marginalia that indicate Emerson’s specific influences on Harpur. 
Harpur's notes suggest he did not always understand or agree with Emerson.—J.H.R. 


Gwen Harwood 
1564. Douglas, Dennis. A Prodigious Dilemma: Gwen Harwood’s Professor Eisenhart 
and the Vices of the Intellect, ALS, 6:1, May 1973, 77-82. A. D. Hope’s reading of 
Harwood’s poem, Panther and Peacock (Gwen Harwood and the Professors, ALS, 5:3, 
May 1972, 227-32 [AES, 17:1, Sept. 1973, 274]), is limited in its interpretations of 
individual images and general patterns, including the idea that the conclusion has 
“harmonious affirmative overtones” that bear on the kind of awareness Professor Eisen- 
hart, the central character, achieves. The poem is paradoxical, being “over-written” yet 
“full of unreconciled tensions”; it also creates a “compelling sense of dramatic situation” 
and presents themes that comment broadly on life. í —J.H.R. 


Henry Kingsley 
1565. Mellick, J. S. D. Henry Kingsley in Australia, ALS, 6:1, Мау 1973, 91-4. During 
his travels in Australia, Kingsley gathered examples of local scenery and topical references 
that contributed to the credibility, vividness, and detail with which he realistically and 
romantically portrayed 19th-century Australian squatter Ше in his literary works and 
paintings. —J.H.R. 


Norman Lindsay 
1566. Docker, John. Norman Lindsay’s CREATIVE EFFORT: Manifesto for an Urban 
Intelligentsia, ALS, 6:1, May 1973, 24-35. Lindsay’s aesthetic theories, expressed in 
Creative Effort (1920), have probably influenced Australian culture and literature, despite 
critical commentary to the contrary. His idea that “creative effort” is a way to reach 
toward Platonic universals relates to sexual desire and artistic method, the earthly passion 
united to the “universal consciousness.” For Lindsay, the artist cannot really influence 
society, thus he rejects Shelley’s romantic view and Nietzsche’s belief that the “superman” 
should try to instill his values in the society he opposes. Lindsay’s aesthetic provides a 
philosophy that enabled the intellectual elite in Sydney during the early 20th century to 
pursue their “superior” artistic values yet remain detached from society’s pressures. 
—J.H.R. 


Hal Porter 
1567. Gostland, Reba. Repetition and Menace in Hal Porter’s THE TOWER, ALS, 6:1, 
May 1973, 36-45. Porter relies on various repetitive dialogues to achieve tension and 
irony in this play; the technique relates it to Shakespearean and Jacobean tragedy and 
19th-century melodrama, as well as to expressionist and absurdist drama. Тһе repetitive 
dialogue provides insight into the minds of the characters, relates characters ironically, 
and reveals one character's malice toward another. The echoing effect of certain repeti- 
tions and the play's pervasive images create a sense of impending doom, of menace, that 
affects all the characters. —J.H.R. 
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Barbara Stellmach 
СЕ: Item 1560. 


Kath Walker 
1568. Doobov, Ruth. The New Dreamtime: Kath Walker in Australian Literature, ALS, 
6:1, Мау 1973, 46-55. Though Walker's poetry is public and didactic, intended for an 
audience receptive to explicit socio-political proclamations, her technique emerges from 
the traditional Aboriginal view that art should be ritualistically useful or entertaining, 
rather than from the aesthetically oriented European tradition that characterizes most 
Australian literature. Ав an Aboriginal writer, Walker may infuse Australian literature 
with the truly native impulse it now lacks. Yet her poetry is not traditional Aboriginal in 
language or subject matter; as do most of her people, she dwells in a cultural limbo: the 
old way, before white settlement began in 1788, is lost; the European way is only 
partially accepted. Walker promises to enrich Australian culture with the literature of 
this "New Dreamtime" in which modern Aborigines retain their identity while coming to 
terms with white society. —]J.H.R. 


Drama 


1569. Love, Harold. More Melbourne Theatrical Newspapers, NCTR, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 
41-6. In describing the Melbourne Lorgnette (NCTR, 3:1, Sp. 1975, 23-7 [AES, 21:3, 
1977), Alan Hughes overlooks its predecessors, the Entr'acte and Playbill and the Green 
Room; or Theatrical Advertiser, and similar records of daily performances in Sydney, 
Launceston, and Bendigo. In 1974 a large bound volume was discovered containing 126 
issues of the Entr'acte and 4 of the Green Room. The Entr’acte provides valuable informa- 
tion about performances, notably of visiting American stars. Тһе relationship between the 
Entr’acte and the later New Idea and Lorgnette is not known. Entr’acte is more inform- 
ative about the Melbourne stage than is the Lorgnette, which drew most of its news from 
overscas, That vital stage inspired such important theatrical periodicals as Age and 
Argus. —T.R. 


General 
1570. Hergenhan, L. T., and others. Annual Bibliography of Studies in Australian Liter- 
ature: 1972, ALS, 6:1, May 1973, 56-76. [Composed of two major sections, “General” 
and works relating to “Individual Authors,” this listing is the 10th in an annual series. Its 
aim “is to provide as complete a list as possible of useful books and articles on Australian 
literature.” Stressing critical and scholarly commentaries, the listing also includes some 
creative works and some items omitted from previous bibliographies.] —J.H.R. 


CANADA 


Drama 
1571. Plant, Richard. The Toronto Lyceum: A Study of Early Canadian Theatre in 
Miniature, NCTR, 4:2, Aut. 1976, 73-88. Revealing both the dramatic impulse in 19th- 
century Canadian society and the troubles in meeting it, the first Lyceum theater in 
Toronto fluctuated from success to failure in 18 months. It opened on January 12, 
1846 in the outbuildings of the old Government House, where T. F. Lennox, a traveling 
professional, had earlier presented several plays and musical pieces. Lennox was stage 
manager for a successful spring season, and George Skerrett of New York leased the 
theater in June and again, unsuccessfully, the next May. Audiences were small, but 
newspaper critics liked the performances. Мо show was given іп the theater after July 3, 
1847, and the building was converted into a Model School in 1848, leaving Toronto 
without a theater for a year. The plays performed in the Lyceum were pieces popular in 
Britain and the U.S. An average evening's show provided a variety of entertainment, such 


as a melodrama, a farce, and music and dancing. —T.B. 
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John Millington Synge 
1572. Orr, Robert H. The Surprise Ending: One Aspect of J. M. Synge's Dramatic 
Technique, ELT, 15:2, 1972, 105-15. Perhaps because it has been used in works of 
little substance (detective stories, "suspense" dramas), the surprise ending is often con- 
sidered а mere trick used for cheap thrills. Yet a surprise ending is not inherently 
demeaning, especially if the author provides a true "shock of recognition." Synge does so 
in The Well of the Saints, The Tinker's Wedding, The Shadow of the Glen, and The 
Playboy of the Western World. —W.D.P. 


William Butler Yeats 


1573. Jackaman, Rob. Byzantium Revisited: А Look at the Direction of Yeats's Philo- 
sophical Journey in the Poem BYZANTIUM, SoRA, 8:3, Nov. 1975, 236-46. The first 
four stanzas follow {һе same direction as Sailing to Byzantium (and Тһе Tower), from 
the bodily world to the soul's perfect spiritual world. Most critics see the 5th stanza as a 
synthesis despite the rough diction and rhythm. But the stanza is not a resolution; it is 
a reversal to the actual physical world. This movement follows that of The Winding 
Stair (of which Byzantium is the introductory poem) and parallels the dramatic conflict 
between the physical and the spiritual in The Collected Poems. —E.N JJ. 


1574. Ross, Donald, Jr. Stylistic Contrasts in Yeats’s Byzantium Poems, Lang&S, 8:4, 
Fall 1975, 293-305. Statistical analysis of phonetic, lexical, and syntactic features in 
Sailing to Byzantium (1927) and Byzantium (1930) demonstrates the major poetic quality 
of the later poem as compared with the earlier one. The short words in the first give 
way to polysyllables in the latter; concrete referential words to redundant lexical items; 
a diverse vocabulary to a concentrated one; longer prepositional phrases to appositives; 
and narrative sequence to disjointed syntax. Finally, the flow of statements as a logical 
development from the narrator's view point in the earlier poem contrasts with the greater 
poetic license in the later one that conveys the speaker's ambivalence about his hopes for 
a new life in Byzantium. —A.H. 


1575. North, Michael. Symbolism aud obscurity in MEDITATIONS IN TIME OF 
CIVIL WAR, CritQ, 19:1, Sp. 1977, 5-18. The symbols primarily in question come to 
the poet almost without his awareness; they transcend and survive his thought. They are 
self-sufficient, mysterious, unexplained, and eternal. Тһе sword (Sato's sword) is for 
Yeats such a symbol of conflict, of engagement, but it appears here finally as his symbol 
of eternal art (a changeless moon), for art is eternal and truly engaged only if it comes 
from beyond logic, from "supernatural power." “Тһе half-read [i.c., obscurc] wisdom of 
daemonic images" is the only true wisdom, to which Yeats must adherc even amidst civil 
war. [All the symbols in the poem are discussed.] —W.D.P. 


1576. Leigh, David J. “Тһе Whirl Becomes a Sphere”: Concept aud Symbol іп Yeats’ 
Poetry of Beatitude, Ch&L, 26:2, Win. 1977, 18-29. In his revised version of A Vision 
(1938), Yeats called The Thirteenth Cone “а sphere because sufficient to itself," though 
а cone as we see it. His symbols both "reflect and embody the indefiniteness of his more 
abstract thought," as he employs a series of them, each expressing "in human terms one 
aspect of beatific union," only rarely using the Sphere in the process. He succeeds better 
in "symbolizing the transcendent union" through poetry than through philosophical prose, 
though he lacks a method for transcending symbolism to reach theological terminology. 

—]J.S.P. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Katherine Mansfield 
1577. Siering, Johann. NDeutH, 23:150, 1976 (rev.-art., Katherine Mansfield: TAGE- 
BUCH, Hrg. & übersetzt von [JOURNAL, ed., & trans. by] Max A. Schwendimann, 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt Stuttgart 1975). Mansfield’ has a few' ardent admirers іп 
German-speaking countries, but as yet not the wide public she deserves. Her diary, 
starting in 1904 and ending with her early death, reveals, with its literary comments 
on her reading, with its poems and sketches for stories, its analyses of human relation- 
Ships, its letters, memories, moral reflections, and observations on her growing illness, a 
fascinating personality. (In German) —B.B. 


WEST INDIES. St. Lucia 


: Derek Walcott 
1578. Fabre, Michel. “Adam’s Task of Giving Things Their Name”: The Poetry of 
Derek Walcott, NL, 41:1, Oct. 1974, 91-107. Walcott’s poetry and drama exhibit a 
career-long resolution of his conflicts as a black artist with complex roots, memories, 
and aspirations. They also resolve the stylistic problem of using English as a personal 
and a universal mode of expression. Youthful and tribal sensuality, thorough scholar- 
ship, and a desire to catch the tone of his native West Indies, fuse gradually in In A 
Green Night and The Castaway, but finally coalesce in Dream On Monkey Mountain 
and his poetic masterwork, Another Life, in which he attains the prophetic role and 
creates personal, cultural, and universal values by “giving things their names,” thus 
positing a global cultural reality. —G.B.C. 
Trinidad 
V. S. Naipaul 

1579. McSweeney, Kerry. V. S. Naipaul: sensibility and schemata, CritQ, 18:3, Aut. 
1976, 73-9 (rev.-art., Landeg White, V. S. Naipaul: a Critical Introduction, Deutsch, 
1976; V. S. Naipaul, Guerrillas, Macmillan 1976). White's book is well-written and well- 
organized, its analyses perceptive and its judgments sensible. However, it includes no 
discussion of Naipaul's last novel, Guerrillas. In his last three novels Naipaul has mixed 
sexual and political concerns. In The Mimic Men (1967) the sexual theme is recessive, 
the political and colonial themes dominant. In In a Free State (1971) the two concerns 
are given equal weight and held in a mutually vivifying tension; in Guerrillas, perhaps 
despite Naipaul's intention, a revulsion from sexuality, in the Brahman tradition, is 
dominant. It remains to be seen what the next fictional product of this remarkable 


writer's increasingly exacerbated sensibilities will be, but one certainly does not expect a 
return to the "comprehensive humanity" and piety of A House for Mr. Biswas.—W.D.P. 
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Abstracts of: English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of © 


Colorado Department. of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 

.rado in Boulder. AES appears monthly from September through June (10 issues). 
' Volumes’ follow the publication schedule. At present approximately 1,500 journals and 

. numerous monographs are,screened for material dealing with American and English 

` literature, world literature in English and related languages, and English language. These 

. articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, including abstracters 
from -Abstracts of Folklore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


A BE Abstract Policy 
AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as con- 


|. cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the 


method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. The abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. 


р Format 

` Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 
works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 
type. No italics are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface 
type. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article or monograph immedi- 
ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. А key to the 
abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. АП monograph abbrevi- 
ations are prefixed by the designation Mon/. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the authors' names. Beowulf and the Bible are listed separately. The 
annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but also lists the names of the 
authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and includes sub-categories for those 
persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not 
confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated 
item numbers. Titles of all primary literary works and secondary works mentioned are 
listed under the name of the author. Anonymous or central (ie. the Koran) religious 
works, except for the Bible, are listed under the category "Religious Literature." Miracle 
plays and moralities are listed under the category “Miracle and Morality Plays.” АП 
other anonymous works, except for Beowulf, are listed under the category “Anonymous 
Texts." 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 
Jf you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 

Linda Whitmarsh, Editorial Assistant 

Abstracts of English Studies 

Woodbury 102 

University of Colorado 


Boulder, Co. 80309 pu 


Categories 

Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 

Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 

special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 

appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 

Author's Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 

Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 

alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 

or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 
І СЕМЕКАТ, 

General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies", Comparative Literature, Edu- 
cation, Literary Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and Other Arts, 
Prosody, Research Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory 
of Criticism, Translation, Women's Studies) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and 
Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myth, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Film, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


*For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed 
in one of the more specific categories. 

**For general articles about the subjects listed. Моб for bibliographical listings unless 
the bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


ENGLISH 


English I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, N. Ireland, Jewish, etc.) 
English II. Bibliography (See General II) 
English III. Language (See General III) 
English IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 
English VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 
English VIII. Romantic 
English IX. Victorian 
English X. Modern 
AMERICAN 
Americanl. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
American II. Bibliography (See General II) 
American III. Language (See General ІП) 
American IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American VIII. Twentieth Century 
WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whosc 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture, e.g., Swift and Shaw are considered to be 
English, Yeats and Synge Irish. This category will, of course, include all writers in 
Jreland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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Periodicals 


American Literature, 45:1, Mar. 1973. 


American Quarterly, 25:2, May 1973; 4, Oct. 1973; 5, Dec. 1973; 
26:1, Mar. 1974; 2, May 1974; 4, Oct. 1974; 5, Dec. 1974; 27:1, 
Mar. 1975; 2, May 1975; 4, Oct. 1975; 28:1, Sp. 1976; 4, Fall 
1976. 


Books and Bookman, 21:5, Feb. 1976; 6, Mar. 1976; 8, May 1976; 
10, July 1976. 


Barn, 139, May 1974; 142, Aug. 1974. 
Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 27:1, Nov. 1976. 


Bibliotheck [Annual Bibliography of Scottish Literature], Supp., No. 5, 
1974; Supp., No. 6, 1975; Supp., No. 7, 1975. 


Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 75:7, Sept. 1971; 8, Oct. 
1971; 9, Nov. 1971; 10, Dec. 1971; 76, 1972. 


Cambridge Quarterly, 7:1, 1977; 2, 1977. 
Critical Quarterly, 18:2, Sum. 1976. 

Dreiser Newsletter, 8:1, Sp. 1977. 

English Journal, 62:4, Apr. 1973; 5, May 1973. 


ELH (Journal of) English Literary History, 40:2, Sum. 1973; 3, 
Aut. 1973. 


English Literary Renaissance, 3:2, Sp. 1973. 


English Literature in Transition, 15:2, 1972; 4, 1972; 16:1, 1973; 
2, 1973; 3, 1973; 4, 1973; 17:1, 1974; 2, 1974; 3, 1974; 4, 1974; 
18:1, 1975; 2, 1975; 3, 1975; 4, 1975; 19:1, 1976; 2, 1976; 3, 
1976; 4, 1976. 


English Miscellany, 24, 1973-1974. 
Humanities Association Review, 25:1, Win. 1974. 
Iowa Review, 6:1, Win. 1975; 2, Sp. 1975. 


Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 69:1, Jan. 1970; 2, Apr. 
1970; 3, July 1970; 4, Oct. 1970; 70:1, Jan. 1971; 2, Apr. 1971; 3, 
July 1971; 4, Oct. 1971; 71:1, Jan. 1972; 2, Apr. 1972; 3, July 1972; 
4, Oct. 1972; 72:1, Jan. 1973; 2, Apr. 1973; 3, July 1973; 4, Oct. 
1973; 73:1, Jan. 1974; 2, Apr. 1974; 3, July 1974; 4, Dec. 1974; 
75:1,2, Jan., Apr. 1976; 3, July 1976. 


Language and Style, 8:4, Fall 1975. 

Literary Review, 18:2, Win. 1975. 

Meanjin Quarterly, 35:4, Dec. 1976. 
Midstream, 21:4, Apr. 1975; 6, June/July 1975, 


Moreana Moreana, 13:50, 1976. 


Mosaic Mosaic, 7:3, Sp. 1974; 4, Sum. 1974. 

MQ Midwest Quarterly, 18:2, Win. 1977. 

MSE Massachusetts Studies in English, 5:2, Fall 1975. 

ҮР Victorian Poetry, 14:1, Sp. 1976. 

vs Victorian Studies, 19:4, June 1976; 20:1, Aut. 1976; 2, Win. 1977; 
3, Sp. 1977. 

YGen ^Y Genhinen [The Leek], 25:3, Sum. 1975; 4, Fall 1975. 


It is the policy of NCTE in its journals and other publications to provide a forum, an 
open discussion of ideas concerning the content and the teaching of English and language 
arts. Publicity thus accorded to any particular point of view does. not imply endorse- 
ment by the Executive Committee, the Board of Directors, or the membership at large, 
except in announcements of policy, when such endorsement is clearly specified. 


О . 7 ‘GENERAL | 
I. GENERAL STUDIES н 


Literary Тһеогу : 
1580. Page, Alex. The Origin of Language and Eighteenth-Century English Criticism, 
JEGP, 71:1, Jan. 1972, 12-21. In the 18th century English literary critics held ‘two 
views about the origin of language. We may call the first rationalist because its adherents 
believed that early human beings consciously determined the kind. of langauge they wanted 
to establish; and the second Platonist since its followers postulated an ideal beyond human 
control, one that all languages developed more or less effectively toward realizing. Critics 
holding the first view tended to justify a certain kind of poetic diction, taking, for example, 
metaphor as a “supernumerary picture,” while the second led to a more organic concept 
of poetic language and to a more fundamental metaphorical role. Platonist criticism 
gained strength, and although it was indiscriminately held to account by Coleridge and 
Wordsworth for justifying all poetic diction, including the invidious kind, and disdaining 
real human language, it began to formulate some of the concepts that were soon to hold 
sway. : ; —W.D.P. 


1581. Temple, Ruth Z. Truth in Labelling: Pre-Raphaelitism, Aestheticism, Decadence, 
Fin-de-Siécle, ELT, 17:4, 1974, 201-22. People use these labels incorrectly, inconsistently, 
and irresponsibly. For Pre-Raphaelitism, names and dates should be exactly stated, and 
we should distinguish between Pliase I (1849-53), which at the time had almost no 
importance for literature and not much for painting and Phase II (1858), which concerns 
Rossetti and Morris as designers and poets. We should discard. "Aesthetic" as a label for 
а literary movement; no such movement existed in England. "*Decadencé" should refer to 
art and literature, not behavior; it may or may not involve aestheticism. It exhibited 
preferences in subject matter (the city, the sordid or trivial and in theme (boredom, 
disorientation in an alien world); Symons says it sought “ ‘to fix the last fine shade, the 
quintessence of things; to fix it fleetingly; to be a disembodied voice, and yet the voice 
of a human soul " [no citation]. In status it should be similar to Symbolism and Impres- 
sionism. "Fin-de-siécle" should refer only to some works in the last ten years of the 
century, which had, within decadence, their own peculiar diction and tone. —W.D.P. 


Literature and Society 
1582. Beckson, Karl. A Mythology of Aestheticism, ELT, 17:4, 1974, 233-49. Many 
people, who in the later 19th Century had either lost their Christian faith or suffered 
from unsettling doubt, transformed art into a substituté religion, thus ironically inverting 
spiritual loyalties, Blake, Keats, and Rossetti became saints; the artist became a martyr; 
and art became a ritual. Johnson and Dowson moved from one ritual to another by con- 
verting to Catholicism. In Marius the Epicurean Pater described a priestly poet. who 
admires Christianity's aesthetic charm without committing himself to it. J. F. Bloxam's 
story Тһе Priest and tlie Acolyte (at first attributed to Wilde) mixed a defense of homo- 
sexuality with society’s destruction of love and aesthetic devotion. The. artist-priest 
reappeared in Rolfe’s Hadrian the Seventh (1904) and Ronald Firbank’s The Eccentricities 
of Cardinal Pirelli (1926). The myth of the priestly artist, presiding over the Mystery of 
Transubstantiation, merged with the idea of an elite whose art.lies beyond ordinary under- 
standing. —W.D.P. 


1583. Mandell, Marvin. Martyrs or Murderers? A Defense of Innocence, MQ, 182, 
Win.. 1977, 131-43. Rollo May in The Innocent Murderers (Psychology Today, Dec. 1972) 
suggests that Billy Budd and Allison Krause (a Kent State victim) are murderers because 
they fail to arm themselves with a knowledge of evil. Such a view distorts Melville's story 
and the Kent State events. Billy's and Allison's innocence and purity shows them to be 
Adam before the Fall, to be: possessed of Antigone's vital spirit, апФ not Мау” anxious 
human beings after the Fall. May errs, too, in failing to recognize Melville's stress on the 
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heart, on the human vision of paradise, а vision that leads Billy to bless Vere and Allison 
Krause to offer flowers to soldiers, To deny Billy's worth—Billy is soul—is to trivialize 
humanity, and, by extension, to belittle the younger generation's search for the lost 
paradise. —R.C.P. 


See also Item 1951. 


Theory of Criticism 
1584. Brinkley, Robert A. The Unfaithful Text: Harold Bloom, a Map of Misreading, 
MSE, 5:2, Fall 1975, 31-9. Bloom attacks the literary world's secular theology as based 
on Alexandrian culture, which emphasized the idea that texts are subordinate to a 
dominant and useful meaning. He tries to reduce the search for meaning to a search for 
the text. He similarly tries to reduce the complex psychological problems of family life 
to an infinite prolongation of his own male search for uncontrolled independence.—B.S.W. 


1585. Lindsay, Jack. What is Marxist Criticism?, Meanjin, 35:4, Dec. 1976, 339-46 
(rev.-art., David Craig, Marxists on Literature: Ап Anthology, Penguin, 1975). Мо 
dogmatically given Marxist viewpoint that can be learned and then conveniently applied 
exists. We cannot simply counterpose Marxist and non-Marxist criticisms. Marxist critics 
are often mechanistic in their method, while non-Marxists have an intuitive dialectical 
grasp even if they have not worked it out fully in philosophic terms. Marxist critics must 
avoid sociological analysis in its restricted sense if they are to bring Marxist criticism to 
its fullest possible development. —W.R. 


1586. Williamson, Eugene. R. G. Moulton and Modern Criticism, JEGP, 70:4, Oct. 
1971, 632-48. Richard Green Moulton (1849-1924), whose lectures before the Browning 
and Shakespeare societies of Great Britain brought him scholarly esteem, was a pioneer 
in the University Extension Movement in Great Britain and in the U.S. Later he taught 
at the University of Chicago as Professor of Literary Theory and Interpretation. In his 
published work he expounded literary criticism in terms of the inductive method, formalist 
emphasis, and intrinsic focus, thus ры: the central doctrines of many modern 
critics. А —W.D.P. 


H. BIBLIOGRAPHY = 

| Editing 
1587. Parker, Hershel. In Defense of “Copy-Text” Editing, BNYPL, 75:8, Oct. 1971, 
337-44. [This article continues Pizer's discussion (On the Editing of Modern American 
Texts, BNYPL, 75:3, Mar. 1971, 147-53; AES, 17:4, Dec. 1973, 1162) and Norman S. 


Grabo's (Pizer vs, Copy Text, ibid., 4, Apr. 1971, 171-3; ibid., 1163). Ра criticisms 
are discussed and denied with occasional qualifications.] —W.D.P. 


1588. Freehafer, John. How Not to Edit American Authors: Some Shortcomings of the 
CEAA Editions, BNYPL, 75:9, Nov. 1971, 419-22. [This note continues the discussion 
by Donald Pizer, Norman S. Grabo, and Hershel Parker (see the preceding abstract).] 
The CEAA editions exhibit three major deficiencies: a failure to learn from the best 
editorial practices; a failure to present literary works as such; and a failure to use Greg's 
copy-text theory (1950) with sufficient boldness and imagination to reconstruct ideal 
authorial texts. —W.D.P. 


1589. Pizer, Donald. “Тһе Editing of Modern American Texts,” BNYPL, 75:10, Dec. 
1971, 504-5. [This note concludes the discussion by Pizer, Grabo, Parker, and Freehafer 
(see the two preceding abstracts). Pizer maintains his earlier positions.] —W.D.P. 


1590. Parker, Hershel. Historical Introductions vs Personal Interpretations, BNYPL, 
76, 1972, 19. [This brief note is a rejoinder to a remark by John Freehafer (see Item 
1588) concerning the desirable contents of a CEEA edition] - —W.D.P. 
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IH. LANGUAGE 
Linguistics 

1591. Kluewer, Jeffery Dane. An Annotated Check List of Writings on Linguistics and 
Literature in the Sixties, BNYPL, 76, 1972, 36-91. [This representative rather than 
exhaustive list includes publications written in English that deal with British and Amer- 
ican literature. Kluewer compiled the list as a student interested in linguistic contribu- 
tions (and potential contributions) to literary studies, imposing a bias on his selections in 
favor of the transformational-generative approach to grammar and slighting the more 
strictly "literary" and non-linguistic studies of language and style. Predominantly philo- 
sophical and theoretical works, studies in psycho-linguistics, and statistical and computer- 
ized studies are all represented, but only superficially.] —W.D.P. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Plot Patterns 


1592. Palmer, William J. Abelard's Fate: Sexual Politics in Stendhal, Faulkner and 
Camus, Mosaic, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 29-41. Stendahl's Red and the Black dramatizes a situa- 
tion in which a man is punished not for violating the Jaw but for his cultural non-con- 
formity. Faulkner's Light in August and Camus's The Stranger dramatize the same situa- 
tion. As does Stendhal, Faulkner and Camus use castration imagery to represent society's 
repression of the non-conforming individual's vitality. In these novels a super-egoistic, 
anti-existential society represses the id, the seat of vitality and revolt as well as human . 
destructiveness. The recurring castration motif images this repression; the attempt to 

destroy his virility parallels the attempt to usurp the individual's selfhood —D.J.M. 


Drama 
1593. Davies, Pennar. Y Trachwant am y Trasig [Ihe Enjoyment of the Tragic], Barn, 
Мо. 139, May 1974, 305-6. Many people have wondered why we enjoy the tragic 
theater. Perhaps we love to see others in pain (crucifixion, drawing and quartering). The 
question is really not so much why people enjoy it as why people who themselves try to 
avoid pain enjoy it. Nietzsche's distinction between Dionysian and Apollonian may come 
closest to providing an answer—future. pleasures gain a victory over the present. (In 
Welsh) —P.G.D. 


1594. Wortis, Avi. The Burnside Mystery. The R. H. Burnside Collection and the New 
York Public Library, BNYPL, 75:8, Oct. 1971, 371-413. In 1952-3 the NYPL received 
as a gift from К. H. Burnside theatrical materials that could be processed only gradually. 
In 1968 a staff member found typescripts of plays by Barrie, Doyle, Maugham, and 
Pinero, and a variant version of Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest; about 1,000 
other hitherto-unprocessed scripts were soon located in the collection, including plays by 
Milne, Fitch, and Shaw. These and many other items once belonged to Charles Frohman 
(1860-1915) and were probably among materials given to Burnside for safekeeping by 
Charles Bancroft Dillingham (1868-1935), once Frohman's employee and subsequently 
Burnside's partner in the management of the Hippodrome and Globe Theaters. But the 
holdings do not seem to include much tbat Frohman is known to have possessed, раг- 
ticularly a series of playscripts bound in red morocco. These, or some of these, may be 
included in 20 cartons of Dillingham's letters and business records the library received in 
1936 but has not yet processed. —W.D.P. 


Fiction 
1595. Karl, Frederick R. Enclosure, The Adversary Culture, and the Nature of the 
Novel, Mosaic, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 1-15. "Enclosure" is an attempt to avoid the fate assigned 


to all people and societies, an effort to seek one's existence hidden from other people's 
eyes. Though ostensibly meant for the new bourgeosie's tastes and needs, "the novel from 
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its start stood for new and often dangerous ideas; it criticized the predominant culture” 
and advocated behavioral forms that were often adversary. “The novel forces an ambig- 
uity in us" as readers that parallels the genre’s ambiguities in relationship to the larger 
culture. We read fiction "to 'escape, and yet" its application to our lives beguiles us. 
“Therein lies the paradox of the novel" and of enclosure. “American novelists do not do 
well by enclosure, for it reveals their ideological limitations, their need to ‘resolve’ even 
when their material defies resolution. It does, however, tell us a great deal about English 
and continental novelists." —DJ.M. 


Poetry 


1596. Nassar, Eugene Paul. Illusion as Value: An Essay on a Modern Poetic Idea, 
Mosaic, 7:4, Sum. 1974, 109-23. The idea that Illusion is Value is central to much 
modern poetry. To believe in poetry, art, objects of beauty, and products of an ordering 
imagination, while realizing that the human hunger for belief summons this "pretend" 
belief, that perceived reality does not foster it, is the basic attitude of Wallace Stevens, 
Hart Crane, W. H. Auden, W. B. Yeats, Robert Frost, William Carlos Williams, and 
Ezra Pound. The central meaning of these poets’ works is that illusion is valuable: по 
one's world is "real" because “the mind humanizes and personalizes all the eye sees— 
and it can—or should—do nothing else." —D.J.M. 


Nature Books 
1597. Lillard, Richard G. The Nature Book in Action, EJ, 62:4, Apr. 1973, 537-48. 
Nature books, which began in the 18th century, continue to flourish. At their best, 
nature writers are “poetically inclined” generalists, observers who are both humanists and 
natural scientists. They celebrate life and advocate extending the Golden Rule to all 
elements in our environment. Writers such as William O. Douglas combine lyrical 
description with propaganda. Dread of possible “future shock” has driven nature writers 


into outright political activity. —L.H.M. 
BRITAIN 

i PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Scotland 


1598. Kidd, James, and Robert Н. Carnie. Aanual Bibliography of Scottish Literature, 
1973, Biblio, Supp., No. 5, 1974, 1-64. [This bibliography, which lists 653 books, 
reviews, essays, and articles on Scottish literature published during 1973, is divided into 
four sections: general bibliographical and reference material; general literary criticism, 
including anthologies and collections; individual authors; and ballads and folk literature. 
Indices of authors, scholars, editors, reviewers, еіс., are included.] —H.M. 


1599. Kidd, James, and Robert H. Carnie. Annual Bibliography of Scottish Literature, 
1974, Biblio, Supp., Мо. 6, 1975, 1-69. [This 655-item bibliography lists works pub- 
lished in 1974 (see the preceding abstract).] —H.M. 


1600. Kidd, James, and Robert H. Carnie. Annual Bibliography of Scottish Literature, 
1975, Biblio, Supp., No. 7, 1976, 1-65. [This 695-item bibliography lists works pub- 
lished in 1975 (see Item1598).] —H.M. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 
1601. English Studies in Italy, EM, 24, 1973-74, 347-52. [This critical check list of 
studies and works of English literature published in Italy in 1973 (with a few titles from 
1972) is divided into "General" and "Single Authors."] —W.H.M. 
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V. MEDIEVAL. Old English 


Cynewulf 
1602. Brown, George Hardin. The Descent-Ascent Motif in CHRIST II of Cynewulf, 
JEGP, 73:1, Jan. 1974, 1-12. Тһе principal source for Christ If, The Ascension is the 
conclusion to Gregory the Great's Homily on the Ascension, but Cynewulf manifests an 
intimate and sophisticated relationship to the scriptural and patristic tradition. His repeti- 
tion of the inverted descent-ascent motif of the theology of glory seems uniquely apt for 
the OE poetic mode, with its heroic vocabulary, contrasting and interrelated themes, and 
typological allusions. —W.D.P. 


ANDREAS 
1603. Szittya, Penn R. The Living Stone and the Patriarchs: Typological Imagery in 
ANDREAS, lines 706-810, ТЕСР, 72:2, Apr. 1973, 167-74. Andreass narration of the 
story of the living stone, which Christ ordered to come down from the frescoes of angels 
on the temple wall in Jerusalem, and which subsequently “trod the earth-paths” to 
Mambre, there to awaken the long-dead patriarchs of Israel from their tombs, is visually 
powerful but puzzling to the modern reader. The passage rests on the translation of three 
biblical images into narrative form. They are here yoked together by violence: (1) Solo- 
mon’s temple, as described in ШІ Kings 6:29 and explicated by Bede; (2) the “living 
stones,” as in Matthew 16:18 (Petrus the apostle, and the petra, that is, Christ); and (3) 
the resurrection of the patriarchs, as in Psalm 104:8-11. The passage deals mystically and 
allusively with events at the end of Christ’s life that were central to medieval Catholic 
doctrine: the establishment of the rock of the Church and the Resurrection, which 
together make the Atonement and the Redemption efficacious. —W.D.P. 


BATTLE OF MALDON 


1604. Robinson, Fred C. Some Aspects of the MALDON Poet’s Artistry, ТЕСР, 75:1,2, 
Jan.-Apr. 1976, 25-40. Among the neglected aspects that we need to recognize in order 
to appreciate this poem’s artistry are its literary use of Scandinavian dialect words, its 
implications as an attack on national policy (predicated on a later date for its composition), 
the elimination of various syntactic problems due to scribal errors paralleled elsewhere, 
and the avoidance of denigrating the Vikings by, e. g., omitting Byrhtnoth’s beheading. 

—T.AS. 


BEOWULF 
1605. Cable, Thomas M. Rules for Syntax and Metrics in BEOWULF, JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 
1970, 81-5. In OE poetry certain ambiguous words occur as both adverbs and conjunc- 
tions, often in contexts where they could be either, which results in a certain structural 
flexibility. Also, it is debatable whether these words are always stressed, always un- 
stressed, or sometimes one and sometimes the other. For example, in Beowulf, as a 
conjunction, ba is always unstressed; as an adverb, (1) if there is only one unstressed 
syllable between Ра and the first alliterative syllable of the hemistich, Ра is unstressed, 
and the caesura falls after the alliterative word; (2) if there is more than one unstressed 
syllable between Ра and the first alliterative syllable of the hemistich, Pa is stressed, and 
syllable between Ра and the first alliterative syllable of the hemistich, bà is stressed, and 
the caesura falls immediately after the verb. —W.D.P. 


1606. Moore, Bruce. The Relevance of the Finnsburh Episode, JEGP, 75:3, July 1976, 
317-29. In the Finnsburh episode of Beowulf, various verbal ambiguities in the phrasing 
of the treaty and the description of the funeral (П. 1085-1124) embody Hengest’s 
dilemma. But in the epic the episode is primarily a transition between the clear-cut 
opposition of good and evil in the Grendel fight and the more confused moral struggle 
between Beowulf and Grendel’s Dam. The transition to an increased moral ambiguity 
has already begun in certain parallels between Wealhtheow’s state and Hildeburh’s. 

—Т.А.$. 
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CHRIST I : : 


1607. Anderson, Earl R. Mary's Role. as Eiron in CHRIST I, JEGP, 70:2, Apr. 1971, 
230-40. In Lyrics IV and VII Mary appears as a dramatis persona. Here the action is 
essentially comic, its basis being a contest between the alazon and the eiron; Mary takes 
the latter part, as in Frye’s formulation, “ʻa self-deprecating or unobtrusively treated 
character in fiction, usually an agent of the bappy ending in comedy and of the catas- 
trophe in tragedy' " (Anatomy of Criticism, Princeton U., 1957). In Lyric VII Mary 
changes from a deprecated character to a magisterial authority; in Lyric ІХ she becomes 
an object of praise. —W.D.P. 


DESCENT INTO HELL 
1608. Hill, Thomas D. Cosmic Stasis and the Birth, of Christ: The Old English 
DESCENT INTO HELL, lines 99-106, JEGP, 71:3, July 1972, 392-9. These lines 
contain lyric apostrophes to Jerusalem and the river Jordan, which are both said to stand 
still; thus the poet is dealing with Christ's birth, when the whole world was said to have 
paused. In a similar analogy, the holy birth is compared to Christ's emergence from his 
human life to descend into and harrow Hell. —W.D.P. 


RIMING POEM 
1609. Lehmann, Ruth P. M. The Old English RIMING POEM: Interpretation, Text, 
aud Translation, ТЕСР, 69:3, July 1970, 437-49. This poem is closer to a riddle than 
an elegy—a riddle that no one has solved. [The text and translation are accompanied by 
notes of emendations made and choices among possible meanings of words.]—W.D.P. 


THE RUIN 

1610. Doubleday, James F. THE RUIN: Structure and Theme, JEGP, 71:3, July 1972, 
369-81. The philosophy of history current in AS England may be drawn from three 
influential works: Augustine's De Civitate Dei, Orosius's Historiae adversos paganos, 
and Gildas's De excidio et conquestu Brittaniae. The structure of The Ruin, from 1. 32 
to the end, is designed to show the audience that the three worldly loves that destroy 
both people and cities—the pride of life, the lust of the eyes, and the lust of the flesh— 
have attacked and destroyed the city. The audience would recognize from its knowledge 
of the philosophical-historical tradition that these loves and the sins they lead to would 
arouse a righteous Lord's wrath and that the cities’ destruction would necessarily follow. 

: —W.D.P. 


THE SOUL'S ADDRESS TO THE BODY 
1611. Ferguson, Mary Heyward. The Structure of THE SOUL’S ADDRESS TO THE 
BODY, JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 1970, 72-80. This poem, generally considered to date from 
the 10th century, is the earliest known poetic version of the Debate Between the Body 
and the Soul. In this version the Body does not speak because it is wholly corrupt, and 
its tongue is slit into pieces. —W.D.P. 


Poetry i 
11612. Rendall, Thomas. Bondage and Freeing from Bondage in Old English Religious 
Poetry, JEGP, 73:4, Dec. 1974, 497-512. In OE poetry the bondage theme like that of 
exile, often metaphorically represents the theological concept of human alienation from 
God. Christ liberates us from our spiritual bondage. [A list of poems employing the 
theme is given.] —W.D-P. 


Middle English 


Chaucer 


1613. Jeffrey, David Lytle. The Friar’s Rent, ТЕСР, 70:4, Oct. 1971, 600-6. Chaucer’s 
statement, “ “His purchase was wel bettre than his rente, " about the Friar needs explica- 
tion. “Purchase” meant begging, accruing to oneself gain or profit in an irregular way, or 
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"shifting for oneself." English law characterized rent as that which is yielded (in render 
[reddere]) as opposed to something that is taken, like profits (in prendre). The feudal 
concept of "rente" is personal and spiritual. To say that the Friar’s purchase was better 
than his rente is to say that he has reneged on his responsibilities of spiritual and pre- 
latical homage and that in his fixation on worldly purchase he is in a state of spiritual 
idolatry and disobedience, with all the consequences attendant on that state.  —W.D.P. 


1614. Gellrich, Jesse :M. The Parody of Medieval Music in the MILLER'S TALE, 
JEGP, 73:2, Apr. 1974, 176-88. By juxtaposing religious musical imagery against the 
tale's erotic action, Chaucer establishes a basic comic incongruity between spirituality and 
carnality. Тһе tale's pervasive tone is comic irony. —W.D.P. 


1615. Fry, Donald K. The Ending of THE MONK'S TALE, JEGP, 71:3, July 1972, 
355-68. Four of the Monk’s tragedies were “Modern Instances,” of which Pedro of 
Cyprus and Pedro of Spain (both d. 1369) possibly had historical connections with 
Chaucer’s Knight. “ ‘Alisaundre’” (1. 51) refers to Pedro of Cyprus's victory at Alex- 
andria, “ 'Lyeys' " (1, 58) to his partial victory at Ayas in Lesser Armenia, and “ 'Satalye' ” 
(1. 58) to his "successful assault" in ancient Attalia. The English took part in these battles, 
and the court would have been especially interested in the Knight's presence at them. 
“ *Palayte' " (І. 65) may refer to Pedro's alliance with Palatia (ancient Miletus), but the 
reference is obscure. Also the Knight.may have fought with Pedro of Spain at 
"Tramyssene" (l. 62), modern Flemcen in western Algeria, and Belmarye (l. 57) ап 
African state, both of whose kings had an alliance with Pedro c. 1366. One may sup- 
pose that the Knight, after dreaming a moment about his past battles, interrupts the 
Monk rudely to stop the cascade of dreary tragedies, far removed from life. —-W.D.P. 


1616. White, Robert B., Jr. Chaucer's Daun Piers and the Rule of St. Benedict: the 
Failure of an Ideal, JEGP, 70:1, Jan. 1971, 13-30. Judged by the Rule of St. Benedict, 
which the English regarded as the only true monasticism, Daun Piers is not a typical, and 
therefore excusable, medieval monk, but an ironic example of the actual in contrast to 
an ideal. He has violated all seven points of discipline to which his views obligate him: 
he has compromised his vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity, and the four major 
pillars of support: labor, claustration, diet, and propertylessness and has done so know- 
ingly and defiantly. —W.D.P. 


1617. Colmer, Dorothy. Character and Class in THE WIFE OF BATH'S TALE, J EGP, 
72:3, July 1973, 329-39. Тһе Wife speaks in character but shows that her marital out- 
look extends beyond marital strife and her Prologue's domestic sphere. She is not only a 
richly dramatized character dominated by thoughts of. marriage and sex, but she also 
represents, however idiosyncratically, a social class, the new rich, who resent the claims 
of the old rich. The tale is appropriate to the teller; the sermon on “gentilesse” expresses 
the social and economic tensions of Dame Alice’s class and its desire to break down old 
courtly privilege. Chaucer foils any attempt to identify himself with the Wife by a 
veil of irony. —W.D.P. 


1618. Rowland, Beryl. The Physician’s “Historical Thyng Notable” and the Man of Law, 
ELH, 40:2, Sum. 1973, 165-78. ‘Chaucer may have considered pairing the Physician with 
the Man of Law. The Physician makes his story dramatic and compelling—a fable rather 
than a history. Harry Bailly understands the message as a warning of false justices— 
* *judges' " and “ ‘advocatz "—an indirect indictment against the Lawyer. Chaucer may 
be perpetuating the ancient feud between law and medicine. —K.D.H. 


1619. apRoberts, Robert В. Тһе Boethian God and the Audience of the TROILUS, 
JEGP, 69:3, July 1970, 425-36. Troilus and Criseyde agree that she should depart from 
Troy because they wish to preserve their love without loss to Criseyde's honor. When 
remarking (in his soliloquy) that God's foreknowledge of events precludes free will, 
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Troilus fails to see that this foreknowledge does not cause events. From the divine view- 
point, the departure is necessary; from Troilus’s and Criseyde's viewpoint it occurs by 
their own free wills. The impression the reader obtains is the Boethian and Christian one 
of a God who foresees and controls all events, and yet does not remove our free will. 
Through His foreknowledge, God can control events without causing them. — —W.D.P. 


1620. Cook, Robert G. Chaucer's Pandarus and the Medieval Ideal of Friendship, JEGP, 
69:3, July 1970, 407-24. In Troilus and Criseyde Chaucer retained from Boccaccio 
the insistence on Pandarus's friendship and yet gave Pandarus qualities and actions that 
disqualify him as a true friend. The contradiction is essential to the poem. The narrator, 
torn between a sentimental involvement with his characters and moral condemnation, 
inclines toward the former without forgetting the latter. Thus Chaucer dramatized the 
dilemma of living and loving in a world one must ultimately come to hate. —W.D.P. 


1621. Friedman, John B. Pandurus Cushion and the *Pluma Sardanapalli? JEGP, 
75:1,2, Jan., Apr. 1976, 41-55. Тһе iconographic implications of the cushion Pandarus 
supplies Troilus (Yroilus and Criseyde, ІП, 964) link it with an extensive medieval tradi- 
tion of incontinence, lechery, the image of “Luxuria.” The type of cushion suggests all 
the beds to which Troilus retires or into which (in this case) he is lifted, and symbolizes 
his rise and fall on the Wheel of Fortune. —T.A.S. 


1622. Hatcher, Elizabeth. Chaucer and the Psychology of Fear: Troilus in Book V, 
ELH, 40:3, Aut. 1973, 307-24. Although scholastic philosophers mention the psychol- 
ogy of fear, Chaucer goes further than Aquinas in analyzing its effects. Troilus's immod- 
erate anxiety of anticipation and loss distorts his perception. The boar dream—true in 
its message of betrayal and false in its assessment of Criseyde's behavior—results from 
Troilus’s repressing his doubt. Troilus, however, has to accept or reject the dream and 
dies believing that his lady is utterly unworthy. —K.D.H. 


1623. Adams, Percy С. Chaucer’s Assonance, ТЕСР, 71:4, Oct. 1972, 527-39. Chaucer 
used complex assonance in some poems and in some passages of poems otherwise less 
decorated, the advice being familiar to him from his French and Italian models. But he 
did not use it to the extent that Shakespeare and Dryden did in their non-dramatic verse. 

—W.D.P. 


Thomas Malory 
See Item 1801. 


PIERS PLOWMAN 
1624. Harwood, Britton J. Langland's “Kynde Wit,” JEGP, 75:3, July 1976, 330-6. 
The 25 occurrences of the scholastic term “ ‘kynde wit " in Piers Plowman have several 
common qualities: it is a learned faculty, provides knowledge of material benefits, and 
metaphorically identifies spiritual benefits, but is generally limited by an element of 
egoism. —T.A.S. 


1625. Schweitzer, Edward C. “ ‘Half a Laumpe Lyne in Latyne' " and Patience's Riddle 
іп PIERS PLOWMAN, ЈЕСР, 73:3, July 1974, 313-27. Тһе quoted phrase refers to the 
first part of a sentence in the baptismal liturgy, with which the priest presented to the 
neophyte a lighted candle that represented spiritual illumination through charitas. 
—W.D.P. 


THE VOX AND THE WOLF 
1626. Kreisler, Nicolai von. Satire in THE VOX AND THE WOLF, JEGP, 69:4, Oct. 
1970, 650-8. ІҒ this tale satirizes the corrupt clergy (the Vox), the irony produced by 
the parallels and contrasts added by the translator shows that the Englishman meant the 
tale to satirize with even greater vigor the corrupt layman (the Wolf), who made clerical 
chicanery easy. —W.D.P. 
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YWAIN AND GAWAIN 
1627. Harrington, Norman T. Тһе Problems of the Lacunae in YWAIN AND GAWAIN, 
JEGP, 69:4, Oct. 1970, 659-65. A careful reconsideration of the seven relevant passages 
disproves Gustav Schleich's suggestion in his edition of the poem (1887) that the omissions 
do not represent the English adapter’s intentions but are “the result of faulty or careless 
copying." —W.D.P. 


Miracle and Morality Plays/ YORK NATIVITY PLAY 


1628. Robinson, J. W. A Commentary on the York Play of the Birth of Jesus, JEGP, 


70:2, Apr. 1971, 241-54. In this play, written between 1415 and 30, under the influence 
of St. Bridget's Revelationes, the author simplified and focused the available legendary 
material while following the nun's more dignified and meditative account. Though it 
contains only 154 lines and two characters (Mary and Joseph), it is the only nativity play 
that can properly be called a true work of art. —W.D.P. 


General 
1629. Kirby, D. P. British Dynastic History in the Pre-Viking Period, BBCS, 27:1, 
Nov. 1976, 81-114. The old lists of kings of various parts of Wales seem to be more 
accurate than we have thought. They both agree and disagree with early historians such 
as Bede, Nennius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Gildas in various details. —P.G.D. 


Anglo-Latin 


Aelfric 
1630. Nichols, Ann Eljenholm. Ælfric and the Brief Style, JEGP, 70:1, Jan. 1971, 1-12. 
JElfric's Latin prefaces provide important evidence for the history of amplificatio and 
abbreveatio before the 13th century, not because they represent original thought but 
because they are so traditional; they probably epitomize central features of a well- 
established Christian rhetoric. /Elfric's primary concern for a simple, unlearned audience 
dictates his choice of brevitas and a simple, clear diction. He also experimented with an 
ornamental brief style in his Lives of the Saints. —W.D.P. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 


Anthony Ascham 


1631. Perlette, John M. Anthony Ascham's OF MARRIAGE, ELRen, 3:2, Sp. 1973, 
284-305. [The article transcribes Ascham's earliest known work and reproduces two 
pages from the original.] —M.R. 


Thomas Browne 
1632. Goldstein, Laurence. Immortal Longings and THE RUINES OF TIME, ТЕСР, 
75:3, July 1976, 337-51. Renaissance dreams of immortality, as influenced by the lessons 
of history, are strikingly exemplified in Browne's Urne Burial and Spenser's The Ruines 
of Time. Concerned, even obsessed with burial ruins, Browne condemns humanity's 
self-defeating attempts to achieve immortality, Spenser, in contrast, is inconsolable when 
he despairs of such efforts and considers them a primary spur to virtue. —T.A.S. 


George Chapman 
1633. Bergson, Allan. The Ironic Tragedies of Marston and Chapman: Notes on 
Jacobean Tragic Forms, JEGP, 69:4, Oct. 1970, 613-30. Marston’s Antonio and Mellida, 
Parts I and II, and Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois and The Conspiracy and Tragedy of 
Charles, Duke of Byron share a tragic form characterized by a pervasive irony manifested 
in both structure and tone. The irony arises through the dramatic revelation of the 
protagonist’s psychological and moral disintegration. His actions lead him increasingly to 
betray whatever fixity of character or purpose he once possessed, The play’s distinctive 
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tone derives in large part from their overridingly political nature. From a dual concept 
of the individual will, which functions unpredictably as both a self-generating force and 
as a manipulable object, arise deep ambiguities; and seemingly valid concepts, such as the 
idea that human nature is moral, begin to lose meaning in the continually shifting 
contexts. —W.D.P. 


1634. Tricomi, Albert H. The Social Disorder of Chapman's THE WIDOW'S TEARS, 
JEGP, 72:3, July 1973, 350-9. Insofar as Tharsalio reveals that what passes for virtue 
is mere imposture and hypocrisy, he is Chapman's spokesman, but not his hero. Ав in 
Bussy D'Ambois, Chapman remains ambivalent about individual aspiration that places 
itself above positive law; for though he cannot believe in the chimerical, conventional 
values Cynthia and Lysander represent, neither can he place any faith in the self-sufficient 
vainglory Tharsalio and Bussy embody. Tharsalio reveals a further deterioration in 
Chapman's portrayal of the gifted hero. Unlike the explosive Bussy, who rages against 
social corruption, Tharsalio merely exposes it so that he may triumph the more in his 
discovery. In a world of fools, Tharsalio's triumph represents the victory of all inverted 
values. When such a world as this is born, virtue and substantive faith are comic 
delusions and, since the great man lives merely for great opportunity, social reformation 
is absurd. —W.D.P. 


Richard Corbett 
See Item 1653. 


Robert Devereux 


1635. Freeman, Arthur. Essex to Stella: Two Letters from the Earl of Essex to 
Penelope Rich, ELRen, 3:2, Sp. 1973, 248 ff. [Reproduced are facsimilies of two letters 
Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, wrote to his sister. Transcriptions follow the 
letters.] —MR. 


John Donne 
1636. Elliott, Emory. The Narrative and AHusive Unity of Donne's SATYRES, JEGP, 
75:1,2, Jan.-Apr. 1976, 105-16. In line with a Renaissance tradition of formal verse 
satire, Donne repeatedly revised his five Satyres until he achieved an overall unity around 
his persona's search for an appropriate vocation in the Elizabethan world, with a concept 
of Christian charity that delimits his attacks on corruption. Satire ІШ is а turning point, 
taking the form of a soliloquy about satire’s power to reform society; V finds him 
humbled into abandoning satire, but without foregoing his ideals. —T.A.S. 


1637. Gleason, John B. Dr. Donne in the Courts of Kings: А Glimpse from Marginalia, 
JEGP, 69:4, Oct. 1970, 599-612. One element in More's Utopia is the debate on 
whether a good man should counsel his prince even when he knows the prince will not 
heed the advice, that he may actually suffer for his temerity. Тһе conclusion reached is 
that flattery would more likely insure a favorable reception. As Dean of St. Paul's, Donne 
often felt such a difficulty, as in 1622, when he was ordered to defend King James's 
Directions, which forbade the lower clergy from mentioning controversial matters in their 
preaching. Probably in March 1629, Donne read More's Lucubrations (Basel, 1563), 
which includes the Utopia, and marked nine passages, adding a few words of notation to 
three. [The University of San Francisco library now holds the volume.] The marked 
passages all concern unwelcome advice to a king, and the marginalia show us that Donne's 
public statements sometimes differed from his beliefs. —W.D.P. 


1638. Mann, Lindsay A. The Marriage Analogue of Letter and Spirit in Donne's Devo- 
tional Prose, JEGP, 70:4, Oct. 1971, 607-16. The relationship between "letter" and 
"spirit" in scripture, in which the letter is of fundamental importance for constituting the 
spiritual meaning, but in which the spiritual meaning is more exalted, parallels the rela- 
tionship between human marriage and spiritual marriage to Christ. As human marriage 
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should ideally contribute to and participate in the spiritual marriage, so spiritual meaning 
should vivify the letter of scripture. Іп characterizing marriage, Donne focuses its 
spiritual implications and powers on the couple's responsibility for love, care, and 
mutual subordination; in his exegetical practice he focuses the spiritual meanings on the 
moral level of charity, on right action. After the Resurrection there will be no marriages, 
because the spiritual marriage of the blessed to the Lamb will satisfy and fulfill all the 
purposes of human marriage; similarly, there will be no need for Scripture in heaven, 
because the spiritual order of charity will be fully established. —W.D.P. 


John Fletcher 
See Item 1671. 


George Gascoigne 
1639. McGrath, Lynnette F. George Gascoigne's Moral Satire: The Didactic Use of 
Convention in THE ADVENTURES OF MASTER Е. J., JEGP, 70:3, July 1971, 432- 
50. Gascoigne intended to exploit ironically the various conflicts inherent in the Renais- 
sance courtier-lover convention by juxtaposing its sensual consequences and the Italian 
poets’ Platonic idealizations. Thus he shows that a formalized convention does not apply 
to an ordinary person's experience. Gascoigne's protagonist never learns that his adop- 
tions of the various conventions or his despair when they fail him are foolish. The 
Christian-humanist influence on the work is clear, not in Gascoigne's accepting the 
principles of classical rhetorical humanism, but in his recognizing the need to consider 
the practical nature of ordinary human endeavor, and in his understanding of the way 
in which a positive alternative's ironic implications may counterbalance criticism of an in- 
adequate behavioral mode. —W.D.P. 


1640. Philmus, M. В. Rohr. Gascoigne's Fable of the Artist as a Young Man, JEGP, 
73:1, Jan. 1974, 13-31. The Adventures of Master Е. 1. [sic, the initials are those of the 
prefixed and suffixed motto, Fortunatus Infoelix] primarily expresses Gascoigne's serious 
attitude toward his art. Тһе intercalated verses move from extravagant Petrarchan 
conceits to a plain, vigorous style. Іп the prose portions the pseudo-editor, С. T., writes 
a plain prose, in significant contrast with F.I.’s, which moves downward from rhetorical 
arabesques, crowned with hyperbolic metaphors, to a simlarly plain and effective style. 

—W.D.P. 


1641. Mills, Jerry Leath. Recent Studies in Gascoigne, ELRen, 3:2, Sp. 1973, 322-7. 
[This article is a bibliographical essay on general works, notable editions, and studies of 
individual works. It includes 86 monographs and articles.] —M.R. 


George Herbert 
1642. Carpenter, Margaret. From Herbert to Marvell: Poetics in A WREATH and 
THE CORONET, JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 1970, 50-62. .Herbert's Wreath focuses on the 
motivation and goal of writing poetry. It involves the notion that our central concern 
is the effort to live in a creative relationship to God's providential creativity and the 
relationship between one's vocation and salvation. Recognizing that his poem is unworthy 
of God, the poet prays to be more worthy. Іп his poem, Marvell intensifies the effort 
to separate the speaker undergoing the experience of recognizing his unworthiness and 
anticipating divine aid from the poet. —W.D.P. 


1643. Clements, A. І. Theme, Tone, and Tradition in George Herbert's Poetry, EL Ren, 
3:2, Sp. 1973, 264-83. We can more fully understand Herbert's poetry if we examine 
it in relation to the tradition of late medieval Christian mysticism: a person has two 
selves, a finite and an infinite ego. We are unified when the infinite ego (or divine image) 
fully agrees with God's will, at which time the finite ego dies. Artillerie is a represent- 
ative poem for such an interpretation, for its theme of spiritual conflict and ultimate 
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submission to God's will is dominant in ail Herbert’s poetry. Thus a careful analysis can 
exemplify the way in which Herbert's other works from The Temple reflect this Christian 
mysticism. | —M.R. 


Robert Herrick 


1644. Kimmey, John L. Order and Form in Herrick’s HESPERIDES, JEGP, 70:2, Apr. 
1971, 255-68. Order and form in Herrick's poems depend not on caprice and cleverness 
but on design and on the parts being integrated with the whole. Although he composed 
his poems over a long period, he assembled the labor of some 36 years in 1648 with a 
firm plan and purpose—to represent as completely and as coherently as he could the 
secular and religious world he lived in. For him writing poetry was not so casual as he 
sometimes makes it sound nor so trivial as various critics believe it to be. —W.D.P. 


Thomas Hobbes 


1645. Alexander, Richard W. The Myth of Power: Hobbes’s LEVIATHAN, JEGP, 70:1, 
Jan. 1971, 31-50. In a sense Hobbes is right in denying that his system owes anything 
to metaphor since the “idea of order” that dominated political thinking immediately 
before and during his time operated by a logic dependent on metaphor and “corre- 
spondences,” and his system operates by a complex logic of mechanical cause and effect. 
But his notions of these are themselves deeply metaphorical; if we study his metaphors 
and the logic that integrates them, we can come close to the subjective assumptions that 
guide, even control, his thinking. The “myth” so revealed is remarkably similar to the 
Order and Correspondence theories that Hobbes is ordinarily felt to have destroyed. 

—W.D.P. 


Ben Jonson 


1646. Greenblatt, Stephen J. The False Ending in Volpone, JEGP, 75:12, Jan, Apr. 
1976, 90-104. Тһе seeming resolution in Volpone, IV, is vaguely comparable to the 
false ending of Marlowe's Jew of Malta. Act V completely reverses Volpone's expecta- 
tions, thereby allaying the audience's moral outrage, and the language shifts from an 
exciting specificity to а flatness that suggests a void, а meaninglessness concealed up to 
that point by the amazing variety of Volpone's masquerades. —T.A.S. 


Richard Lovelace 


1647. Anselment, Raymond A. “Griefe Triumphant” and “Victorious Sorrow": a 
Reading of Richard Lovelace’s THE FALCON, ТЕСР, 70:3, July 1971, 404-17. This 
poem contains no direct equation with a larger meaning, but one cannot escape the 
conviction that in the noble and dying falcon, Lovelace paid tribute to Charles I and 
the Cavalier ideals. The active censorship of the Commonwealth in the 1650's may have 
made explicitness unwise. —NW.D.P. 


Christoper Marlowe 
See Item 1646. 


John Marston 


1648. Colley, John Scott. “Opinion” and the Reader in John Marston’s THE META- 
MORPHOSIS OF PIGMALIONS IMAGE, ELRen, 3:2, Sp. 1973, 221-31. In at- 
tacking self-delusion this satiric poem is consistent with much of Marston’s later work. 
Marston builds the satire around Pigmalion, and the artificial passion in the explicit 
descriptive portions often deludes the reader as much as it does Pigmalion. A reading 
based largely on Marston's later explanations and works justifies this interpretation. One 
instance in which the reader becomes a part of the satiric drama occurs when the explicit 
sexual passages divert the reader's attention from the poem itself. Marston thus mocks the 
reader by suggesting that anyone who finds the poem an erotic masterpiece is deluded. 

—M.R. 
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1649. Weiss, Adrian. Rheforic and Satire: New Light on John Marston's PIGMALION 
and the Satires, ТЕСР, 71:1, Jan. 1972, 22-35. Іп Тһе Metamorphosis of Pigmalions 
Image, published with Certain Satyres іп 1598, all the poems were supposedly written 
by Marston's persona, W. Kinsayder, a pretentious pessimistic satirist. Marston's con- 
temporaries undoubtedly understood Pigmalion as an inept, laughable parody of the 
courtly love convention, but Kinsayder's interwoven comments show that Marston skill- 
fully presents the work as an unintentional parody, a fit product of his persona's 
stupidity. —W.D.P. 


See also Item 1633. 


Andrew Marvell 


1650. Herron, Dale. Marvell’s GARDEN and the Landscape of Poetry, JEGP, 73:3, 
July 1974, 328-37. The poem’s structure recapitulates the process of divine inspiration, 
whereby the poet acts as an intermediary whose art leads people to admire the noblest 
models and to seek the beauty and proportion of original perfection as they acknowledge 
its author, God. In consequence, as the poet/speaker renounces the world and bodily 
passions in the first four stanzas, he withdraws into a wild, increasingly Edenlike garden 
where he will be granted a special vision. In Stanzas 5 and 6 the body remains below, 
fallen on the grass and “ 'insnared with flowers,' " whereas the mind and soul prepare to 
ascend in two separate phases to a mystical encounter with divine emanation. In the 
end, mind and body are reunited quite abruptly and returned to an ordinary English 
landscape garden with the reminder that sojourns in such rarefied places are no longer 
easily accessible to fallen humanity (Stanzas 8-9). —NW.D.P. 


1651. Palmer, Paulina. Marvell, Petrarchism and DE GLI EROICI FURORI, EM, 24, 
1973-1974, 19-57. Marvell used the Petrarchan convention creatively and critically. 
During the civil war he celebrated Petrarchanism, but also satirized it, suggesting that 
it was both a sad loss and outmoded. In The Unfortunate Lover and The Definition of 
Love Marvell introduced a similar skepticism in poems that otherwise parallel Giordano 
Bruno’s De gli Eroici Furori (1583). Both poets combined Petrarchan and Platonic love 
to suggest a universal balance of the sensuous and the rational, and especially they used 
the same specific emblematic conceits enigmatically, Bruno approved of the lover's hope- 
less quest, but the skeptical Marvell suggested that the lover achieves only an emblematic 
eternity, although his desperate love is itself desirable. —W.H.M. 


See also Item 1642. 


John Milton 
1652. Egan, James. Public Truth and Personal Witness in Milton's Last Tracts, ELH, 
40:2, Sum. 1973, 231-49. Milton's claim to “‘plane and easie’” style in his last 
pamphlets must be balanced against an evident strident, polemical style. Milton, like the 
later scientists of the Royal Society, states that, in matters of importance, the plain style 
is best. Не strips all non-essentials from Christianity by the dialectical mode of Civil 
Power. His syntax is smooth and direct in the interests of brevity. In the later pamphlets, 
however, the plain style is interrupted by chaotic stylistic tendencies bearing witness to the 
doctrines of Christian freedom. —K.D.H. 


1653. Lerner, Laurence. Farewell, Rewards and Fairies: An Essay on COMUS, JEGP, 
70:4, Oct. 1971, 617-31. The masque may be said to enact the cultural change that 
came over England in the 17th century. The Attendant Spirit's world is the old Paganistic 
world, seen as a predecessor and approximator of Christianity, and it only rejects Comus 
as, in Ben Jonson’s (unfinished) Sad Shepherd, Robin Hood and Maid Marian reject 
Maudlin the witch—i.e., on the level of action. But Milton’s Lady belongs to a new 
world, and when Comus approaches her from the fascinating half-light of pagan dance 
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and magic spell, she regards him simply as temptation, feeling only distaste. Bishop 
Corbett, after the momentous change, wittily lamented "the old religion" when he wrote 
A Proper New Ballad Intituled The Faeryes Farewell: Or God-a-Mercy Will.—W.D.P. 


1654. Grose, Christopher. Lucky Words: Process of Speech in LYCIDAS, JEGP, 70:3, 
July 1971, 383-403. Critics have paid little attention to the poem's curious mixture of 
narrative and drama. Some clarification may follow reading 1. 163 as equivalent to 
"Look homeward now, Lycidas, though thou art an Angel of Heaven, and pity thy 
former friends," which has a partial parallel in Epitaphium Damonis, ll. 207-11. In 
ШІ. 154-93, three sections of Lycidas represent the poet (or his persona) mediating in a 
priestly manner between the shepherds and Lycidas (defined as an "Angel"), and finally 
dismissing the entire action into the past. [In the title, "Lucky words" comes from 
Lycidas, 1. 20; "Process of Speech" from Paradise Lost, VII. 176-80.] —W.D.P. 


1655. Swaim, Kathleen M. LYCIDAS and the Dolphins of Apollo, JEGP, 72:3, July 
1973, 340-9. [This note is a synoptic survey of dolphins, the Delphic Oracle, and Apollo, 
with particular attention to any explicit or implicit reference in Lycidas.] —W.D.P. 


1656. Kastor, Frank S. “Ву Force or Guile Eternal War’: PARADISE LOST, IV, 776- 
1015, JEGP, 70:2, Apr. 1971, 269-78. This passage links the two principal actions of 
the epic (the Fall of Man and the Rebellion of the Angels), but it functions primarily as 
an episode in the sequential warfare of Books I-VI: it brings the opposing forces into 
direct confrontation, furthers the action, and projects it to its inevitable climax.—W.D.P. 


1657. Tayler, E. W. Milton's SAMSON: The Form of Christian Tragedy, ELRen, 3:2, 
Sp. 1973, 306-21. Criticism of this work has focused on the idea that it does not fit 
the Aristotelian form because it has no “middle” and on various attempts to find a middle, 
such as the idea that it is a drama of regeneration. The play's dialogue reveals the 
dramatic irony in Milton's portrayal of Samson as a Christian who both chooses his own 
path and follows the guiding hand of God throughout the drama. The play uniquely 
exemplifies Christian tragedy. —M.R. 


1658. Brisman, Leslie. “АН Before Them Where to Choose’: L'ALLEGRO and IL 
PENSEROSO, JEGP, 71:2, Apr. 1972, 226-40. These poems are about choice. They 
create a unity, a kind of experience and poetry, working in time to define the subject 
matter culminated in their ends. The movement from the first to the second poem rep- 
resents a dedication to a poetic concept in which each work stands like an angel of a 
different order serving the same Maker. Тһе moral burden informs every poetic choice. 

—NW.D.P. 


1659. Stackhouse, Janifer Сеп. Early Critical Response to Milton in Germany: Тһе 
DIALOGI of Martin Zeiller, JEGP, 73:4, Dec. 1974, 487-96. In Ein Hundert Dialogi, 
oder Gespräch von unterschiedlichen Sachen [A Hundred Dialogues, or Discussion of 
Divers Subjects] (Ulm, Górlins, 1653) Zeiller discusses the dispute between Claudius 
Salmasius and Milton, prominently mentioning tbe popular sovereignty doctrine, eight 
years before the first known German discussion of Milton. Discussion in Latin began in 
1651. - —W.D.P. 


Thomas More 
1660. Bradner, Leicester. More Epigrams on Death, Moreana, 13:50, June 1976, 33-5. 
Despite More's reputation as a wit, his poems on death reveal a seriousness in his Epi- 
grammaía. More's translations from the Greek Anthology, dealing with the theme that 
death liberates people "from slavery, from poverty, from diseases or from fear of the 
future," introduce the idea of "death as liberator" that informs his other poems on 
death. In Epigram 243, death liberates people from future pain; in 101, it liberates people 
from the prison of life; in 62, it liberates and avenges the oppressed. The only epigram 
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in which More does not use death for rather grim satire is the epitaph on the death of 
his first wife Jane; death becomes а "gift giver,” bestowing what "life could not give.” 
—W.J.S. 


1661. Duffy, Robert A. Thomas Mores NINE PAGEANTS, Moreana, 13:50, June 
1976, 15-32. This work reveals its young author's wide intellectual interests—Petrarch’s 
Trionfi and De Remediis, Horace's Ars Poetica, and especially the theatrical techniques 
of English morality plays and Tudor pageantry. Although More’s work shares a 
"spiritual orientation" with the Trionfi, its subject matter—the ephemeral nature of 
worldly goods—its "stages of life structure" (also outlined in Ars Poetica), and its reflec- 
tion of Heraclitan flux in human nature are all anticipated in De Remediis, In using 
human types and allegorically extending the “humanum genus pattern" More owes much 
to the morality play. The dramatic use of “interlocking structure," the self-introductory 
passages, and the tone of More's verses, all of which seem indebted to the pageants of 
1501, foreshadow the dramatic spirit of More's later work. —W J.S. 


See also Items 1637, 1662, and 1707. 


John Owen 
1662. Martyn, John R. C. John Owen on Thomas More, Moreana, 13:50, June 1976, 
73-7. Owen's ten books of epigrams contain three poems about More.(More Dying, 
Thomas More, and On Thomas More, once Chancellor of England, to Thomas Baron 
Ellesmere, Chancellor of England), which despite their sometimes “morbid fascination" 
with his death, nevertheless capture More's noble character, "lively intelligence, great 
learning, and good looks,” In the third, Owen depicts More's martyrdom as “an un- 
necessary tragedy," and More's morality as "the highest of ideals." Тһе poems are 
“apocryphal accretions,” Elizabethan idealizations of the courageous gentleman who 
could dispense “humour and good advice to the very last.” —W.IS. 


Peter Pett 
See Item 1672. | 
John Pickering 

1663. Knapp, Robert S. HORESTES: The Uses of Revenge, ELH, 40:2, Sum. 1973, 
205-20. In the first English revenge play, The Interlude of Vice (Horestes) (1567), the 
hero emerges not only alive but vindicated by Truth and Duty, which, though it has 
caused critical consternation, exemplifies the persistent paradox that revenge is wrong, 
but the revenger is right. In the play, Horestes's vengeance, which leads to justice, is 
contrasted with four other revenge actions that do not. Vengeance is ambivalent: it can 
be vice or virtue. Those who read the play as justifying the deposition of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, are possibly oversimplifying. Actually, both the play and the contemporary 
scandal it exploits are chains of particular events from which universal truth may be 


known—the paradox of the occasional incompatability of justice and mercy in the fallen 
world. —K.D.H. 


Shakespeare 
1664. Shapiro, Michael. “Тһе Web of our Life”: Human Frailty and Mutual Redemp- 
tion in ALUS WELL THAT ENDS WELL, JEGP, 71:4, Oct. 1972, 514-26. As the 
Countess states in the first scene, Helena and Bertram have not demonstrated personal 
qualities worthy of their blood and must strive to distinguish themselves. At court they 
assert themselves: Helena undertakes to cure the King and Bertram goes off to war. 
Though they both achieve what they set out to, each loses something more valuable in 
the process: through her miraculous cure of the King, Helena wins Bertram's hand, but 
not his heart; Bertram wins glory on the battlefied but loses most of his honor in the 
boudoir and the remainder at court. Finally, Helena’s and Bertram's individual efforts, 
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like independent melodic lines, come together when both acknowledge their ultimate 
failure to achieve distinction, thereby redeeming themselves and each other. ——W.D.P. 


1665. Hallett, Charles A. Change, Fortune, and Time: Aspects of the Sublunar World 
in ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, JEGP, 75:1,2, Jan.,Apr. 1976, 75-89. Unlike most 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies, Antony lacks a heavenly source of values. Its world is 
dominated by destructive change, its characters unstable and at the mercy of larger forces. 
- As a symbol of the “sublunar world," the Roman Empire itself is seen as embodying the 
Renaissance attitude toward change, fortune, and time. The lovers test Eros’s ability to 
give such a world significance. —T.AS. 


1666. Chang, Joseph S. M. J. JULIUS CAESAR in the Light of Renaissance Histori- 
ography, JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 1970, 63-71. In the 16th century historians became increas- 
ingly aware that the past is difficult to retrieve and that scrupulous objectivity best serves 
historical ends. We cannot infer people’s characters from their actions. Rather than 
attempting to draw Brutus objectively, Shakespeare presents the noblest Roman, a man so 
completely dedicated to honor that he never considers that he may be wrong. Such is 
the protagonist who kills the man he honors in death with the title “‘my best lover” and 
who incites the civil war that destroys the Republic he seeks to preserve. By removing 
malice or self-serving aspiration from his character Shakespeare creates the paradox of 
good performing evil or of the irreconcilable gap between intention and act. The play’s 
point is not that we cannot know character; everyone knows that Brutus is noble. The 
play presents the bizarre spectacle of crime without guilt. —W.D.P. 


1667. Vawter, Marvin L. JULIUS CAESAR: Rupture in the Bond, JEGP, 72:3, July 
1973, 311-28. Though the conspirators speak a great deal of their bondage to Caesar's 
tyranny, the true bondsmen in the play serve their masters loyally. Under Brutus, the 
conspiracy turns into a tyrannic implement for Brutus's will, lacking the three bonds- 
men's love and loyalty. The play dramatizes Richard Hooker's social contract theory 
in Of the Lawes of Ecclesiastical Politie (1594). —NW.D.P. 


1668. Rockas, Leo. “A Dish of Doves”: THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, ELH, 40:3, 
Aut. 1973, 339-51. In the various parallels and cross-references, Shakespeare isolates 
Shylock (who is only contrasted, and only to Portia's dead father) All the signs go 
.against him, though he nearly wrenches the entire sympathetic thrust his way. Once he 
is out of the way, the main comic business of harmony, marriage and feasting—so long 
postponed—can begin. —K.D.H. 


1669. Maveety, Stanley В. A Second Fall of Cursed Man: the Bold Metaphor in 
RICHARD ЇЇ, JEGP, 72:2, Apr. 1973, 175-93. The single bold metaphor in this play 
arises from Adam's and Cain’s lives, as told in Genesis, Richard is ап Adam-Cain figure 
(in his body politic and his body personal); and hence the image clusters of blood, exile, 
speech, serpents, a garden, plant-life, fertility, birth, and inheritance. Не finally appears 
as a Canine figure. —W.D.P. 


1670. Tromly, F. B. TWELFTH NIGHT: Folly’s Talents and the Ethics of Shake- 
spearean Comedy, Mosaic, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 53-68. Shakespearean comedy acknowledges 
the Falls consequences but suggests that our frailty should exonerate rather than damn 
us, Folly resides primarily in the mind; frailty is fleshly weakness—but comedy inevit- 
ably fashions a world of diminished moral expectation. Folly stands at the center of 
Twel’s. value system; it permits the characters’ self-delusions and helps them to fulfill- 
ment in an often grim environment. Folly is positively associated with spending one's 
talents and sharing one's gifts with the world: the notion shapes the plot, defines the 
characterization, and supplies some dominant symbols. Certain characters’ willingness to 
journey, to wander indirectly, to take chances, suggests their openness to life; while 
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cloistered characters employ messengers to avoid it. Тһе play's ending is especially 
poignant because it demonstrates how tentative happiness is in a less than perfect world. 
—DJ.M. 


1671. Petronella, Vincent F. Stylistic Logic in Shakespeare's Part of THE TWO NOBLE 
KINSMEN, HAR, 25:1, Win. 1974, 38-40. Тһе reversed logic in this play helps to 
clarify which portions were by Shakespeare and which by Jobn Fletcher. In three partic- 
Шат scenes, logical conditions are set up that govern the outcome. In Li., if Theseus does 
not avenge the women, Emilia will never marry; іп V.i, if Arcite and Palamon are de- 
stroyed, Emilia will remain a virgin; and in V.iv., Emilia must choose between Arcite 
and Palamon, thus the victor loses and the loser wins. This characteristic style indicates 
that Shakespeare wrote the first and final acts. —M.R. 


1672. Iwasaki, бой. Veritas Filia Temporis and Shakespeare, ELRen, 3:2, Sp. 1973, 
249-63. Truth as Time's daughter was an emblem that Catholic and Protestant writers 
in Tudor England often used to further their cause. This tradition is combined with the 
Caluminated Wife Cycle of medieval romances in Pett's Time's Journey to Seek his 
Daughter Truth and Shakespeare's W.T. and Lear. —M.R. 


1673. Magnani, Luigi. Beethoven as Reader of Shakespeare, EM, 24, 1973-74, 331-46 
(trans. by Bernard Wall) Beethoven found comfort in many of Shakespeare's lines. 
Marked passages in his Conversation Notebooks show moral attitudes about such feelings 
as social disillusionment, revolt, love, hope, resignation, and generosity; and personal 
attitudes about relationships with his father, brother, and nephew and the consolations of 
music, Beethoven tried to transpose and elevate "that world of poetry into the world of 
music." He achieved a purifying catharsis particularly in tragedies that stress the inner 
struggle in the human soul. In this way he introduced and established the composer's 
concern with the “dualism between psychological experience and the existential and sub- 
jective duration, and the objective tempo of music." —W.H.M. 


1674. Cowart, David. Ramifications of Metaphor in Shakespeare's SONNET 151, MSE, 
5:2, Fall 1975, 1-9. Shakespeare's Sonnet 151 does not, as is commonly supposed, 
express lust but rather indicts it. The final couplet shows that the poet is aware that lust 
can cause moral destruction; yet the poem does not rail against the mistress as do 
Sonnets 147, 150, and 152. The conflict between conscience and love implicit in the 
Oedipal situation is the basis for much of the poem's anxiety. —B.S.W. 


Philip Sidney 
1675. Dipple, Elizabeth. The Captivity Episode and the NEW ARCADIA, JEGP, 70:3, 
July 1971, 418-31. Sidney stopped revising the Arcadia just as the captivity episode in 
Book ШІ is about to end. The plot skeleton of Sidney's first draft (the Old Arcadia) and 
the revision, so far as it is known, are almost identical, being controlled by the oracle's 
pronouncement on Basilius's fate; but in the revision the two heroes, Pyrocles and 
Musidorus, gain much sophistication and operate throughout the narrative in a radically 
new way. In the revision each episode expands the heroes' possibilities, and they could 
not, after the captivity episode, be expected to follow the frustrated Petrarchan antics of 
the Old Arcadia. [Several possible modes of developing the plot, or recasting the entire 
epic, are considered.] —W.D.P. 


1676. Jones, Dorothy. Sidney's Erotic Pen: An Interpretation of One of the ARCADIA 
Poems, JEGP, 73:1, Jan. 1974, 32-47, What toong can her perfections tell is a long 
blason, the standard formula that catalogued the lady's features from her hair to her toes 
and back again; it adorns them with stock images (gold wire, alabaster, stars, roses, lilies, 
cherries, ivory, crystal, etc.). The blason and its associated images provide a fixed frame- 
work for a subtle and allusive play of sexual imagery, while insisting on the lady's 
purity and virtue. —W.D.P. 
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1677. Fabry, Franl J. Sidney’s Poetry and Italian Song-Form, ELRen, 3:2, Sp. 1973, 
232-48. Sidney first used trochaics and feminine rhyme after Thomas Morley introduced 
Italian music into England. An examination of the rhythmic patterns in many of his 
early verses with the addition of primary musical notations clearly shows the relationship 
between these new rhythms and the Italian song forms. Sidney’s writings seem to 
separate into two categories: those structured according to song-form principles and 
pure literary works. Sidney used feminine rhyme for the former, masculine rhyme for 
the latter. ` | —M.R. 


Edmund Spenser 
1678. Geller, Lila, Venus and The Three Graces: А Neoplatonic Paradigm for Book ІП 
of THE FAERIE QUEENE, JEGP, 75:1,2, Jan., Apr. 1976, 56-74. We can resolve some 
of the difficulties in.narrative sequence in this Book if we recognize its Neoplatonic 
features. Its structure derives from "two Venuses . . . each elaborated into a trio of 
Graces.” Florimel, Belphoebe, and Amoret symmetrically complete a ring of associated 
virtues: Beauty, Chastity, and Love. Balanced against them are the earthly Venus and 
her three negative Graces. From this symbolism the narrative stages unfold, so that this 
book, like the previous ones, resolves into another quest, but unlike them, it depends on 
symbolism for its unity. —T.AS. 


1679. Murtaugh, Daniel M. The Garden and the Sea: The Topography of THE FAERTE 
QUEENE, ІШ, ELH, 40:3, Aut. 1973, 325-38. One way to understand the symmetry in 
Book Ш is to see the, Garden of Adonis as the generative power at the center, and its 
perversions, the House of Busirane and Malacasta’s castle, as the periphery. A related 
way is to see the Garden as the course of nature that Proteus’s sterile salt sea opposes 
in a conflict centering on the forest of human history. Britomart, although briefly 
attracted to the sea, soon returns to her quest for Artegall and their eventual fruitful 
and fateful union. “The garden and the sea, Venus’s favorite earthly home and her 
watery birthplace, are reconciled. Spenser’s poetic world, from its center to its periphery, 
is redeemed for the purposes of human generation in history.” —K.D.H. 


1680. Tonkin, Humphrey. Theme and Emblem іп Spensers FAERIE. QUEENE, ELH, 
40:2, Sum. 1973, 221-30. Spenser often prefigures major themes with emblematic 
episodes. The exchange of gifts (Book I) between the Red Cross Knight (who receives 
a box of Diamond) and Prince Arthur (who receives a copy of the New Testament) is 
such an emblem, representing two aspects of faith, the water of grace and the story of 
the incarnation. Spenser later combines these qualities in Fidelia. This process is 
similar to that by which Britomart reconciles the cycle of generation with heroic action, 
and by which Calidore’s vision of grace matches Artegall’s salvagesse with his own 
finesse (Book IV). : —K.D.H. 


1681. Harries, W. Gerallt. Fersiwn Cymraeg o Ragair Cyntaf [A Welsh Version of the 
First Preface to] THE KALENDER OF SHEPHERDES, BBCS, 27:1, Nov. 1976, 65-80. 
[Various early translations in English and Welsh of Le Compost et Kalendrier des berpiers 
(1493) are examined and compared. The work is important as an influence on Spenser's 
The Shepheards Calender (1579).] (In Welsh) —P.G.D. 


See also Item 1632. 


Cyril Tourneur 
1682. Kistner, Arthur L., and M. K. Kistner. Morality and Inevitability іп THE 
REVENGER’S TRAGEDY, JEGP, 71:1, Jan. 1972, 36-46. An Elizabethan or Jacobean 
playwright’s ability to convince his audience that his hero’s death is necessary is one 
determinant of a serious play’s success or failure as tragedy. This play shows thjat Vindice 
has grown adequately corrupt and must die lest he contaminate the new court—which, 
though not good, is better than its predecessor. —W.D.P. 
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George Turberville . 


1683. Sheidley, William E. George Turberville and the Problem of Passion, JEGP, 69:4, 
Oct. 1970, 631-49. In his amatory verse, Turberville attempts to go through the motions 
of a courtly ritual, both for his friends and for himself, in order to obtain ruth from 
the lady. The poems are thus addressed to the lady. But to the extent that Turberville 
imitates Ovid or Surrey and that he wrote the poems to imitate what Ovid: and Surrey 
did to win fame, he meant them for fellow scholars, colleagues, humanists, and posterity. 
He is trying to write a classic, which accounts for the ultimate pointlessness of much of 
his verse. —W.D.P. 


: Henry Vaughan 
1684. Sandik, -Florence. The Ascents of the Spirit: Henry Vauglian on the Atonement, 
JEGP, 73:2, Apr. 1974, 209-26. In L'Envoy, the last poem in Silex Scintillans, Vaughan 
Offers "a vision of the eschaton." As in the Book of Revelation, the old heaven and the 
earth have passed away: but Vaughan emphasizes the present universe's transfiguration 
rather than its destruction and supersession. When the Atonenient is complete, all beings 
will shine with the angelic life directly in the Eye of God. At that time the ones who 
see God's sacred light shall be * ‘made conformable to his/Immortal shape, who wrought 
their bliss. " They shall be deified. | ио —NW.D.P. 


Geffrey Whitney 
1685. Tung, Mason. Emblematic Inventions of Alciati and Whitney, EM, 24, 1973-74, 
9-17, Alciati (Emblemata) and Whitney (А Choice of Emblemes) shared a desire to alter 
the highly stereotyped emblem convention by adding original devices but failed. Alciati 
tried using the name "Pithus" for the third Grace and adding wings to the Grace's feet, 
but he failed to carry the latter change over from his verses to his woodcuts. Whitney 
tried adding an ape and a dove to his woodcuts but sometimes left his accompanying 
verses unchanged and sometimes reverted to the old convention. —W.H.M. 


Thomas Wyatt 
1686. Mason, H. A. Wyatt's Gxeatest Adventure?, CQ, 7:2, 1977, 151-71. In a sense, 
Wyatt’s greatest adventure was his turning to terza rima to produce satires drawing 
together all that he had learned from his experiences, particularly the period he spent 
as a prisoner in the Tower (1536). Only that supremely difficult metrical scheme was 
adequate, he must have thought, to convert his political and moral protests into dramatic 
song. —T.A.S. 


1687. Ogle, Robert B. Wyatt and Petrarch: A Puzzle in Prosody, JEGP, 73:2, Apr. 
1974, 188-208. Wyatt’s translations of Petrarch are prosodically puzzling. Their metrical 
and rhythmical roughness remains baffling despite recognition that Wyatt was striving 
- for new rhythmical effects. Petrarch in these sonnets, and Wyatt in his translations of 
them, were often imitating a classical rhythm that they knew well—the rhythmic patterns 
caller logaoedic because they seemed to combine poetic and prosaic effects, which, after 
Horace and Catullus perfected them, endured during the Middle Ages and exerted a 
continuous influence on medieval Latin verse.. . . —W.D.P. 


Drama 
1688. Broude, Ronald. *Vindicta Filia Temporis": Three English: Forerunners of the 
Elizabethan Revenge Play, JEGP, 72:4, Oct. 1973, 489-502. Recently divine vengeance 
has been shown to be a central concept in КуФ5 Spanish Tragedy and several of its more 
important successors, thus insight into the handling of this theme in earlier plays, where 
it enjoyed wide popularity, may enable scholars to identify a new factor, Divine retribu- 
tion, as important as the Classical and Italianate traditions, in the development of revenge 
tragedy. [Accounts are given of three politically oriented morality plays: John Bale's 
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Comedy Concerning the Thre Laws (с. 1535); anonymous, Respublica (1553); and John 
Pikeryng's Horestes (1567). In all three, the vengeance of God is invoked, and operates.] 
—W.D.P. 


1689. Trousdale, Marion. A Possible Renaissance View of Form, ELH, 40:2, Sum. 
1973, 179-204. Тһе relationship between structure—the perceived order in which any 
written work is arranged—and meaning is not absolute or even always apparent, espe- 
cially in earlier literature. The Elizabethans, for instance, do not presume that structure 
bears meaning; their sense of order focuses primarily on causality, secondarily on ethical 
relationships. Thus Sidney prefers a poetic rather than a historical plot because the 
former can teach through its causal structure; playwrights were concerned that their plays 
improve as well as entertain, although even in Ham. neither the instruction nor the plot 
is what we would consider organic. Order does not inhere in the matter but is imposed 
on it, through the copia device. —K.D.H. 


VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 
1690. Beasley, Jerry C. Fauny Burney and Jane Austen's PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
EM, 24, 1973-74, 153-66. Despite Evelina's well-known influence on Austen, particularly 
in Lord Orville's close resemblance to Darcy in Pride and Prejudice, no one has 
systematically assessed the borrowings and their use. The parallels between Burney's 
second novel, Cecilia, and Pride and Prejudice are much closer. Austen's title apparently 
comes from the closing pages of Cecilia, the pride of the hero and his family raises a 
similar obstacle to his marrying the heroine, and his mother's plea to the heroine to 
break off the marriage anticipates Lady Catherine's more ridiculous demand to Elizabeth 
Bennet. But whereas Cecilia is a study in correct social conduct, Elizabeth gains inner 
depth through self-conflict leading to growth in character, and outer force through her 
lively wit. —W.H.M. 


George Villiers, 2nd Duke of Buckingham 
See Item 1935. 


Fanny Burney 
See Item 1690. 


Charles Churchill 
1691. Fisher, Alan S. The Stretching of Augustan Satire: Charles Churchill’s DEDICA- 
TION to Warburton, ТЕСР, 72:3, July 1973, 360-77. Churchill’s satiric techniques are 
modelled on Pope's, which he extended in at least two ways: he lengthened the catalogues 
of details (and included individual's names as if they were abstract nouns), and he wrote 
about himself at length with explicit humility and conscious delight. His Dedication 
addressed to Warburton, the Bishop of Gloucester "appeared posthumously in 1765, at 
the head of a volume of sermons." —W.D.P. 


John Dryden 


1692. McHenry, В. W. The Importance of Right Reason in Dryden’s Conversion, 
Mosaic, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 69-86. Dryden's view of right reason emerges from a comparison 
of Religio Laici with its most important source for the attack on the deists, Charles 
Wolsley’s Reasonableness of Scripture-Belief (1672). Dryden denies Wolsley's notion 
that right reason provides all people with an innate sense of God and contends that the 
ignorant heathen might be saved. He believes in natural law but draws a careful distinc- 
tion between reason and faith when authenticating scripture. Dryden follows Wolsley's 
arguments that miracles confirm doctrines only when they agree with Nature. The Hind 
and the Panther not only signals Dryden's change from Anglicanism to Roman Catholi- 
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cism, but also contradicts his earlier assumptions on every point. It ignores the question 
of the heathen's salvation; conscience is now disjunct from Nature; and miracles no 
longer test the Bible's validity. Reason is an inadequate foundation for religious doctrine, 
and "private reason" is potentially chaotic. "The loss of his belief in the authority of 
reason undermined the Anglican Church's rationale for a via media and led Dryden to 
look elsewhere for a religious guide." —DJ.M. 


Henry Fielding 
1693. Weinbrot, Howard D. Chastity and Interpolation: Two Aspects of JOSEPH 
ANDREWS, JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 1970, 14-31. Joseph is not so comic as he is often 
thought to be; Fielding does not ridicule Joseph's defense of his virginity, and he 
supplies several good reasons (other than Fanny's presence) for Joseph to retain his 
innocence. Though the novel is comic, it makes several serious points regarding truth 
and morality. —W.D.P. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
See Item 1729. 


David Hartley 


1694. Hatch, Ronald B. David Hartley: Freewill and Mystical Associations, Mosaic, 
7:4, Sum. 1974, 29-39. Hartley believed that human psychological development leads 
ultimately to a religious experience of God, one in which our enlarged scientific under- 
standing leads us through stages to a mystical sense of the working of the universe and 
ourselves in it. Basing his theory initially on Newton, Hartley came to influence such peo- 
ple as Coleridge, Bentham, and Mill. His religious concept is evolutionary in its basis. 
People begin with only the simplest sense impressions, which gradually become more 
complex, and they learn to regard individuals as moral agents; finally they annihilate the 
self when they see that individuals are not true causes. This view is similar in many ways 
to that of the 19th-century German transcendentalists, and in particular Schopenhauer. 

—D.I.M. 


Samuel Johnson 
1695. Schwartz, Richard B. Johnson’s JOURNEY, JEGP, 69:2, Apr. 1970, 292-303. 
The Journey illustrates many often overlooked facets of Johnson’s intellectual temper: 
the empirical temperament, cautious with regard to received opinion, founding its 
knowledge on experience, and rising to synthesis or generalization only when possible, and 
then with qualification; the dynamic struggle for knowledge with full awareness that the 
search is difficult; and the humility and consciousness of limitations. —W.D.P. 


Nathaniel Lee 
1696. Hume, Robert D. The Satiric Design of Nathaniel Lees THE PRINCE OF 
CLEVE, JEGP, 75:1,2, Jan.-Apr. 1976, 117-38. In his dramatization (c. 1681) of La 
Princesse de Cléves, Lee makes a "fierce though partially disguised attack on Rochester," 
climaxing with his deathbed conversion. The play, a striking contrast to Lee's earlier 
ones, is intended to disgust audiences as it exposes both the rake “hero” of Carolean sex 
comedy and the heroic ethos of its tragedy. —T.A.S. 


James Macpherson — 
1697. Dunn, John J. Macpherson's Ossian and the Ossianic Controversy: A Supple- 
mental Bibliography, BNYPL, 75:9, Nov. 1971. 465-73. [This lightly annotated bibli- 
ography supplements George F. Black's work in BNYPL 30 (1926), I, 424-39; П, 508- 
24, and in general follows the organization of material that he set up. Тһе first section, 
however, includes editions of Macpherson's poetry other than the Ossianic poems. Dunn 
omits most references that would be obvious to anyone studying the period but includes 
them when they seem particularly cogent or extensive.] —W.D.P. 
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: Alexander Pope 
1698. Көш, ‘Pat. Wit and Grammar in THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, JEGP, 72:1, 
Jan, 1973, 17-31. Exclamations, subjunctives, triple questions in parallel, inconclusive 
tense sequences, sly implications, and the parodic use of epic formulas enliven this poem. 
Syntax and vocabulary combine to mount a raid on the elevated frauds perpetuated by 
bombast. : —W.D.P. 


Samuel Richardson 
1699. Dussinger, John A. What Pamela Knew, JEGP, 69:3, July 1970, 377-93. Richard- 
son scholars have not sufficiently heeded his concern with rendering subjective reality. 
The quality and timing of Pamela's perceptions, analyses, and judgments are important; 
they certify her hold on life and assure us of her presence. She has inherited her creator's 
Cartesian world in which thinking amounts to doubting, fearing, longing, and anxiety. 
Pamela functions differently in different scenes. Тһе Bedfordshire scenes begin with a 
babe in the woods and end with a young woman in a perplexed state; the Lincolnshire 
episode dramatizes the hysteria resulting from her sexual awakening and resolves in an 
ideal friendship that embraces formerly individual relationships in a new harmonious 
family. Their triumphal return to Bedfordshire, is an epilogue to show the completed 
cycle of experience: Pamela reigns in her deceased mistress's жолы and restores the 
matriarchal order benevolently. She is truly united with Mr. B. —W.D.P. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 


1700. Fabricant, Carole. Rochester's World of Imperfect Enjoyment, JEGP, 73:3, July 
1974, 338-50. Despite Rochester's libertinism, or perhaps in some curious way because 
of it, his writings are most convincing and eloquent when registering disgust with the 
physical world, especially as it relates to sexuality. Starting from a theoretical premise 
that exalts worldly phenomena and embraces sensual pleasures, Rochester reveals an 
underlying revulsion from all worldly and sensual things as they repeatedly betray initial 
expectations. The basic tenor of his work bears affinities not so much with Donne's 
early songs and sonnets, their seemingly natural kin, as with Donne's Devotions, where 
we find a similar emphasis on bodily failure as a primary characteristic—and compre- 
hensive metaphor—of human existence. Joy and the awareness of earthly beauty are 
absent from Rochester's writings. Тһе sprightliness and vigor that Dr. Johnson discerned 
in Rochester's poetry, while present on one level, seem incongruous when applied to 
works so obsessed with a vision of impotence and decay. —W.D.P. 


. Tobias Smollett 
1701. Underwood, Gary М. Linguistic Realism іп RODERICK RANDOM, JEGP, 69:1, 
Jan. 1970, 32-40. Smollett, a Scot himself, does not attempt to portray the Scots dialect, 
though he shows clearly his awareness of differences between the Scots' speech and the 
Londoners’. He does indicate the dialects of Joey, the waggoner; Concordance, Strap's 
teacher-friend; Lavement and Vergette, two English-speaking Frenchmen; Morgan, the 
Welsh surgeon; and a small group of Sussex rustics. [These dialects are analyzed in 
detail.] | —W.D.P. 


Jonathan Swift 
1702. Lawlis, Merritt. Swift’s Uses of Narrative: The Third Chapter of the Voyage to 
Lilliput, JEGP, 72:1, Jan. 1973, 1-16. Any analysis of Gulliver must deal with diversity, 
inconsistency, playfulness, and ambiguity. In Chap. 3 of the Voyage to Lilliput, para- 
graphs 1-4 deal sardonically with political dexterity, and paragraph 5 turns to an appar- 
ently simple extension, like a child’s play, of paragrah 4, told in the smooth, laconic 
manner of Chaps. 1-2. The simplicity continues in paragraphs 6 and 7; but paragraphs 
8-10 blandly affirm, behind Gulliver’s admiring remarks, the Lilliputians’ spiritual as 
well as physical littleness. Gulliver exists as a fictional character only in paragraphs 5-7. 
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It would be difficult to find unity of narrative intent in the chapter. Swift is quick and 
intelligent, impatient with and opposed to newfangledness, and unwilling to confine him- 
self to smoothly sequential narratives. —W.D.P. 


1703. Lenfest, David S. LeFebvre’s Illustrations of GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, BNYPL, 
76, 1972, 199-208. [This note concerns eight illustrations by Louis Joseph Le Febvre 
for Voyages de Gulliver (2 vols, Paris Didot l'Ainé, 1797); they are reproduced and 
discussed in detail. The artist has previously been named A. D. LeFebvre, an error.] 
(Iilustrated) А —W.D.P. 


1704. Kinahan, Frank. The Melancholy of Anatomy: Voice and Theme іп А TALE OF 
А TUB, ТЕСР, 69:2, Apr. 1970, 278-91. The Hack has placed himself on a level of 
abstraction and fantasy so great that he can no longer recognize reality, let alone come 
to terms with it; and his work pays the price. In the last chapter of his book he begins 
“Чо write upon Nothing,’” which is actually what he has been doing all along. His 
Tale is devoid of any content other than that of his own mind; and that mind always 
skims the surface. —W.D.P. 


1705. Brunetti, Giuseppe. Swift e la Satira della Scienza [Swift and the Satire of Science], 
EM, 24, 1973-1974, 59-104. Understanding Swift's concept of science clarifies his inten- 
tion in The Tale of А Tub and especially Gulliver’s Travels, Book III. His satire reflects 
17th- and early 18th-century criticism of natural philosophy. The attacks on Descartes, 
Gassendi, Hobbes, and Newton challenged their realism and utility. Critics complained 
that theoretical science paraded opinion, not. knowledge, and applied it to the unknowable. 
In this tradition Swift satirizes scientific intellectual and linguistic obscurity and arbitrari- 
ness in А Tale of a Tub, partly by writing in vivid language. Thus in Book III Gulliver 
satirizes the irrational use of opinions as knowledge, which makes practical results 
impossible. For Swift what justifies science is its limited practical utility. (In Italian). 

—W.H.M. 


1706. Timpe, Eugene F. Swift as Railleur, JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 1970, 41-9. "Raillery" 
was a variant of flattery, the opposite of mock-panegyric, and a derivative of irony; 
Vincent Voiture (1598-1648), its acknowledged master, was Swift’s early model. By 
1702 Swift had mastered the technique and surpassed Voiture. [Examples of Swift's skill 
are presented.] —W.D.P. 


James Thomson 
1707. Gury, Jacques. Thomas More in Thomson’s SEASONS, Moreana, 13:50, June 
1976, 97-9. Although Thomson was tolerant enough to include More in a list of "British 
Worthies" in his Seasons, the poem Summer demonstrates that the Scottish minister's son 
could not acknowledge More's martyrdom. In the first version More is not à Christian 
martyr but a “Stoic hero,” a Cato, an Aristides, a Cincinnatus. The revision of the poem 
again omits reference to martyrdom and adds that More was wrong and his sacrifice 
meaningless. Because Seasons was so successful a More inspired Бу a classical rather 
than Christian Rome was introduced “into every literate home."  - —W..J.S. 


Fiction 
1708. Papetti, Viola. Amor Sacro e Amor Profano in Alcuni Romanzi Seftecenteschi 
[Sacred Tove and Worldly Love in Some 18th-Century Novels], EM, 24, 1973-1974, 
105-27. In the 18th-century novel, characters respond more to social needs than emo- 
tional desires. They must work their way through an ambivalent double stance toward 
life, reconciling the calls of money and charity. Robinson Crusoe's four dreams, in 
contrast with his material world, project death leading to a desperate quest to justify 
colonialism spiritually. Richardson's Pamela uses religious language to achieve a Puritan 
ideal of marriage with a member of the possessive aristocracy. With his comic mode in 
Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones, Fielding replaces Defoe's and Richardson's more 
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radical views with an Arcadian love that posits Good Nature as an other-worldly aristo- 
cratic ideal. In The Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith depicts Evil as an aristocracy exploit- 
ing its power and Good as power based on reason and charity. (In Italian) —W.H.M. 


Poetry 
1709. Alexander, John М. “Ut Musica Poesis” in Eighteenth-Century Aesthetics, ЕМ, 
24, 1973-1974, 129-52. Тһе classical theory linking painting and poetry as epitomized 
in Horace's “ut pictura poesis" (as in painting so in poetry) influenced Dryden's and the 
early 18th-century theorists’ pictorial concept of language. Later 18th-century writers, 
such as Daniel Webb (Observation on the Correspondences between Poetry and Music, 
1830), stressed the parallels and interaction between poetry and music. Webb saw poetry 
as an emotional rather than pictorial art, sharing with music a structure that modulates 
sound for suggestive effects. Webb and Thomas Robertson (Inquiry into the Fine Arts, 
1784) thought that movements of sound express emotional states and could be combined 
with meaning for powerful effects. Archibald Alison (Essays on the Nature and Principles 
of Taste, 1811) explained the theory linking poetry and music by describing a causal 
relationship between sound patterns, associative memory, and emotion. —W.H.M. 


1710. Foster, John Wilson. A Redefinition of Topographical Poetry, JEGP, 69:3, July 
1970, 394-406. As a genre, topographical poetry has five characteristics: extensive 
description, space as a patterning device, projections in the past and future, extended 
metaphor, and a controlling moral vision. By 1750 the correspondences between natural 
settings and moral concepts were being supplanted by correspondences between nature 
and the poet's emotions. The progression may be indicated by comparing Waller's On 
St. James's Park and Wordsworth's Tintern Abbey. —W.D.P. 


General 


1711. Korshin, Раш J. The Development of Intellectual Biography in the Eighteenth 
Century, JEGP, 73:4, Dec. 1974, 513-23. Standard 18th-century biographical sources, 
especially in England, do not provide much evidence for an evolving style of intellectual 
biography. On the continent the “-апа” books—Perroniana (1669), Thuana (1669), 
Casauboniana (1710)—collected learned people's memorable sayings (the modern use of 
-ana is less limited). These gradually became embryonic intellectual biographies, signif- 
icant efforts at recording a person's intellectual history. Тһе high point in this tradition 
was the Huetiana (1722), which Pierre Daniel Huet carefully collected and arranged 
before his death for posthumous publication. Robert Anderson's Life of Samuel Johnson 
(1795; 3rd ed., 1815) may be the first genuine intellectual biography by an English 
author. —W.D.P. 


VIII. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 
1712. Moore, Donald K. Blakes Notebook Versions of INFANT SORROW, BNYPL, 
76, 1972, 209-19. Blake tried to improve this poem by adding and omitting lines and 
stanzas. He wrote out a cyclical poem but used only the first two stanzas for Infant 
Sorrow. The lines sometimes called In a mirtle shade formed part of the cyclical poem, 
Part of another attempt at a poem, headed To my mirtle, appears on p. 106 of the Note- 
book. [This discussion supplements and amplifies David Erdman's account in his new 
edition of the Notebook (Clarendon, 1973); Moore worked as Erdman's assistant for the 
edition.] (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


1713. Adamson, Arthur. Structure and Meaning іп Blake’s THE MENTAL TRAV- 
ELLER, Mosaic, 7:4, Sum. 1974, 41-58. This poem’s structure links it to Jerusalem 
and to the cultural theory Oswald Spengler defines in The Decline of the West, espe- 
cially in terms of Blake’s metaphoric view of history. Three problems in The Mental 
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Traveller need to be clarified and related: how the poem's two halves relate to each 
other; “the relationship of this structure of the processes of time as they act on the male 
and the female"; and "the symbolism, particularly ‘garden’ and ‘cottage’ as opposed to 
‘desert’ and ‘cities.’ " In relating the poem's two parts to "natural" and “civilized” periods 
of history, Blake's schema corresponds to Spengler's cultural theory. Time is cyclical, 
external, and spatial. Тһе microcosmic correspondence to this is that insofar as each 
individual creates, he or she is an artist, gathering all time into an eternal Now and 
growing imaginatively younger while aging physically, recreating the world. — —D.J.M. 


1714. Johnson, Mary Lynn. Beulah, “Mne Seraphim," and Blakes THEL, JEGP, 63:2, 
Apr. 1970, 258-77. In a world much like our own, Thel comes to see with horror that 
her self-protective wish to learn through Memory, to cling selfishly to finite life and 
loveless beauty, is the way to Eternal Death; while Inspiration, self-annihilating Jove, and 
sexual surrender lead to Eternal Life. —W.D.P. 


1715. Jackson, Mary V. Prolific and Devourer: From Nonmythic to Mythic Statement 
in THE MARRIAGE OF HEAVEN AND HELL and A SONG OF LIBERTY, JEGP, 
70:2, Apr. 1970, 207-19. Тһе Marriage contains seven successive statements or illustra- 
tions of the contraries concept, each relatively short, bearing a distinctive shape, and 
showing the Eternal Contraries in human life and culture. The genres уагу--а poem, а 
proclamation, an argument, a critique, a history, an allegory, and a philosophical state- 
ment—and each limits meaning. Blake transcended these various limitations in the myth 
of the Song: there he was able to express elements from history, religion, and psychology 
as integrated parts of a single vision. —W.D.P. 


Lord Byron 
1716. Elledge, W. Paul. Byron's Hungry Sinner: The Quest Motif in DON JUAN, 
JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 1970, 1-13. Attractive food and drink abound in Don Juan, as well 
as hunger, thirst, and one case of cannibalism. If we translate the hero's legend into 
psychological terms, the many women he seduces represent for him the one irreplaceable 
mother. Don Juanism is now considered a neurotic manifestation in which aggressive 
masculinity does not express a socially condoned adult value, but rather infantile needs 
that are usually passive, dependent, pre-genital, and socially unacceptable in an adult. 
Because Don Juan longs for his mother's breast, Byron writes of food and drink.—W.D.P. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
1717. Maier, Rosemarie. The Bitch and the Bloodhound: Generic Similarity in CHRIST- 
ABEL and THE EVE OF ST. AGNES, JEGP, 70:1, Jan. 1971, 62-75. Тһе similarities 
in these poems cannot support an allegation that Christabel influenced Keats's St. Agnes, 
except vaguely. The most important similarity between the poems is the generic identity 
of the poets' intentions; they wished to write medieval gothic romances, and the parallels 
and contrasts between the poems gain significance when viewed in relation to the com- 
mon framework. The similarity between the poems may lie at too deep a level to be of 
any practical importance in the study of either poem. —W.D.P. 


1718. Davies, Aneirin Talvan. Аг Ymyl y Ddalen [On the Edge of the Page], Barn, No. 
142, Aug. 1974, 426. Coleridge comments in one of his notebooks about how few 
Welsh surnames there are. The occasion was the list of subscribers to William Owen 
Pughe's Welsh-English dictionary. Coleridge's summary of the frequency of names is in 
error. (In Welsh) . —P.G.D. 


Joseph Cottle 
See Item 1728. 


John Galt 
1719. Cozza, Andrea. THE BETHERAL OF BLEAKRIGS, EM, 24, 1973-1974, 167- 
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97. Galt usually uses elite, educated narrators, but in two of his neglected novels or 
“theoretical histories" humble, ignorant narrators describe backwaters of Scottish life in 
the Western Lowlands. Mrs. Blithe, the howdie or midwife in The Howdie (1832), recalls 
her neighbors with a sunny optimism. In contrast, James Howkings, the betheral or, 
gravedigger in The Betheral of Bleakrigs (1834), reviews his own hard life and that of 
his poverty-stricken and sometimes ostracized clients and neighbors with the harsh self- 
interest of an unwanted worker in a dying village. Yet Galt is more neutral than pessi- 
mistic, filtering compassion and abuse, aging and social change through James's limited 
consciousness. By slowly accumulating detail Galt celebrates the self-preservation of 
the poor in its baldest form. | —W.H.M. 


John Keats 


1720. Benvenuto, Richard. “Тһе Balance of Good and Evil” іп Keats's Letters and 
Lamia, JEGP, 71:1, Jan. 1972, 1-11. The conflict expressed in Keats's letters and poems 
between poetry and philosophy, or beauty and truth, was a crisis of his total consciousness; 
he could not accept any reductive formulation of what we are or what we ought to do. 
Keats thought of himself as “writing at random" in a world without ethical design. By 
bringing together bits and pieces of certainty into a radical humanist doctrine in the 
Soul-making passage, he attempts to replace pious religious frauds with a moral system 
bearing on life in a naturalistic amoral universe. The vale of Soul-making is the way 
the world appears to one who possesses "negative capability," with which one accepts one's 
own fallibility; we are content because we have to be. Keats heightens the individual's 
value, for a moral order or intellectual pattern in life can come only from the self. 
Lamia stresses the natural world’s objectivity and explores the reasons for our failure to 
see the world as it is. Apollonius and Lycius identify Lamia fallaciously according to 
what they assume she is not and judge her according to a priori standards of good and 
evil. Lamia's identity merges contraries, making it impossible to classify her according 
to conventional morality. She exists for each man as a mental construct, an embodied 
desire or aversion, and Lycius cannot survive losing the image his mind has made. Keats 
does not ask us to take sides between them, because his poem's sine qua non is that the 
question of Lamia's identity and moral significance remain unresolved. —W.D.P. 


1721, Koch, June О. Politics in Keats’s Poetry, ТЕСР, 71:4, Oct. 1972, 491-501. In 
order to perceive the political references in Keats's poetry one must read it in parallel 
with such documents as Leigh Hunt's Examiner and contemporary satirical prints. Тһе 
opening of Endymion, Book III, reflects the Examiner's attitude toward kings and the 
doctrine of divine right. The hero's attempt to restore the aged Glaucus to youth and 
love by breaking Circe's power over him constitutes a political reference, now invisible: 
Louis XVIII had recently created a new order, les Compagnons du Lys, that the French 
wits had dubbed les Compagnon's d'Ulysse, referring to the members of Ulysses's crew 
that Circe changed into swine. For a brief period, Circe symbolized Monarchy.—W.D.P, 


See also Items 1717 and 1791. 


. Charles Lamb 
1722. Scoggins, James.. Images of Eden in the Essays of Elia, JEGP, 71:2, Apr. 1972, 
198-210. Beneath the various ostensible themes in Lamb's essays lies one from which 
all the others grow: the theme derives probably from Paradise Lost in particular, of 
the modern Adam living in а time of great crisis, uncertain of his beliefs and values, 
and blessed (and simultaneously cursed) by freedom. Lamb's preoccupation with the loss 
of childhood, humanity's temporal approximation of Eden, is at least as marked as Words- 
worth's and is the clearest key to Elia's character and function. —W.D.P. 


Walter Savage Landor 
1723. Ruoff, А. La Vonne.. The Publication of Landors IMAGINARY CONVERSA- 
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TIONS, JEGP, 72:1, Jan. 1972, 32-47. Landor faced many problems during the period 
when he attempted to publish a second edition of Vols. I and П of the Conversations 
aud four additional volumes. Living in Italy, he was dependent on literary agents to 
supervise his work; he felt and expressed contempt for all publishers; and he continually 
revised his completed works. His publishers proved dilatory and increasingly cautious. 

—W.D.P. 


M. G. Lewis 
1724. Brooks, Peter. Virtue and Terror: THE MONK, ELH, 40:2, Sum. 1973, 249-63. 
Lewis explores an ethical universe that has lost its basis in Reason, yet recognizes no 
complexity, unity, or otherness in its Sacred. As do other Gothic novels, this one asserts 
the forces of unreason against those of the self-sufficient rational mind, but is unable 
to reassert the mysteriousness of the Holy. As a result, “God” may strike terror, but 
does not move people to allegiance and worship. Men and women are driven into the 
prisons, repressions, and perversions of their own natures, unable to escape into the Other- 
ness of God. —K.D.H. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
1725. Hartley, Robert А. Тһе Uroboros in Shelley's Poetry, JEGP, 73:4, Dec. 1974, 
524-42. Good in serpent form is good assuming power, yoking itself to time and change 
in order to overthrow the reign of evil. The serpent is not the natural form of the good, 
for power is amoral and can be employed by good and evil forces. The revolutionary 
serpent working to bring about the revolt of Islam, the French Revolution, or English 
reform may be considered as embodying the power of Necessity, which is symbolized 
universally in the uroboros. —W.D.P. 


William Wordsworth 


1726. Murray, Roger. Betty Foy: An Early Mental Traveller, JEGP, 70:1, Jan. 1971, 
51-61. Betty, the real center of The Idiot Boy, finds herself amid a darkened nature in 
her search for Johnny. She personifies Hope, which is also in the poem's images of the 
moon, the moon's silence, the owlets' calls, and the pony. Тһе pony may be the pivotal 
image, because it, though farther removed from the human sphere than Johnny (i.e., 
closer to nature), becomes bound up with Betty’s moral awareness—recollecting that she 
had called it wicked, Betty weeps in repentance, and in the end shares her affection. 
[Betty's imaginative development is hinted at in the title by the use of Blake's image of 
the Mental Traveller.] —W.D.P. 


1727. Lincoln, Kenneth R. Wordsworth's Mortality Ode, JEGP, 71:2, Apr. 1972, 211- 
25. This poem’s logic is somewhat Hegelian and definitely within the structural paradigms 
of contemporary Gestalt psychology. When Wordsworth speaks of “intimations of 
immortality,” he directs our attention by implication to the complementary concept, 
intimations of mortality, that lies at the core of the Ode—him to accept, endure, and 
celebrate human mutability. —W.D.P. 


1728. Butler, James A. Wordsworth, Cottle, and THE LYRICAL BALLADS: Five 
Letters, 1797-1800, ТЕСР, 75:1,2, Jan., Apr. 1976, 139-54. Recently discovered letters 
from Wordsworth to Cottle add much information about their long friendship and 
partially clear up the confusion that surrounds Cottle’s Transferriog Lyrical Ballads, not 
to the publisher Wordsworth intended, but to another. Apparently it was due to the 
financial distresses that led Cottle to abandon publishing a year later. —T.A.S. 


1729. Goldstein, Laurence. The Auburn Syndrome: Change and Loss in THE DE- 
SERTED VILLAGE and Wordsworth's Grasmere, ELH, 40:3, Aut. 1973, 352-71. The 
idea of the cyclical rhythm by which we can recall earlier enthusiasms and develop ampli- 
tude of soul is biographically founded. Wordsworth's visit to Grasmere in 1799 after a ten- 
year absence gave him confidence in his philosophy of landscape but left him vulnerable 
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to the changes in that landscape. He is thus a member of an elegiac tradition that 
includes Goldsmith’s Deserted Village; he transforms its nostalgia and loss themes but 
occasionally lapses into them. In The Prelude he responds to Goldsmith’s despair as he 
finds Grasmere unaltered, but even here he senses the dangers in shocks of time and 
change he cannot control. ; —K.D.H. 


1730. Sheats, Раш D. Wordsworth's “Retrogrades” and the Shaping of the PRELUDE, 
JEGP, 71:4, Oct. 1972, 473-90. Тһе retrograde passages of 1800 and more openly, 
those of 1804 give up the "driving search for lost time" that initiated the poem, and 
instead reconstruct the past in obedience to a power and a law beyond time altogether. 
They record Wordsworth’s struggle to emancipate himself from the retrospective “Sehn- 
sucht” that characterizes the romantic imagination, and, more broadly, from the imagina- 
tion’s fixating power. If his implicit purpose in 1804 became to celebrate the imagina- 
tion, his poem nevertheless owes its existence to his control of the imagination’s hunger 
for concrete objects in past time. And finally, the retrograde passages facilitate a third 
kind of victory over time; they result in a metamorphosis of the poem’s theme, alter the 
past in deference to the changing demands of the present, and bear witness to Words- 
worth’s own evolution through time as he wrote the poem. —W.D.P. 


1731. Wordsworth, Jonathan, and Stephen Gill. The Two-Part PRELUDE of 1798-99, 
JEGP, 72:4, July 1973, 503-25. [This note describes the circumstances, composition, 
and chronology of the great early poem that Wordsworth used as the basis for further 
work on the Prelude, It will soon appear in print for the first time in a Norton Critical 
Edition, eds., M. Н. Abrams, Jonathan Wordsworth, and Stephen Gill.] —W.D.P. 


1732. Nabholtz, John R. The Integrity of Wordsworth’s TINTERN ABBEY, JEGP, 
73:2, Apr. 1974, 227-38. This poem is not a thematic muddle and artistic patchwork; 
. it moves consistently toward its true climax in the final section. The various statements 
of doubt are appropriate dramatic means for bringing probability and conviction to the 
persona's affirmations, and they are resolved by the end of the poem. The key to 
understanding the poem's theme and the structure is in the various switches and move- 
ments, the "turns" and “counter-turns” of the persona’s perspective. —W.D.P. 


1733. McFarland, Thomas. Creative Fantasy and Matter of Fact Reality іп Words- 
worth’s Poetry, JEGP, 75:1,2, Jan. Apr. 1976, 1-24. Wordsworth's concern with reality 
in his poetry, which involved rejecting the traditional contemporary flights of fancy, 
occasionally hindered his achievement, but ordinarily enhanced his work. It prevented 
his being tempted by the medievalism and pastoralism then in vogue; instead he made 
his memories the equivalent to visions, so that the past is for him “what the future is 
for others." —T.A.S. 


1734. Wilkie, Brian. Wordsworth and the Tradition of Ше Avant-Garde, ТЕСР, 72:2, 
Apr. 1973, 194-222. “Тһе avant-garde" indicates а psychology or cast of mind that has 
been fairly constant for the last 100 or 150 years and is basically independent of the 
content of any particular avant-garde movement. The more it changes, the more it is 
the same. It is no older than Romanticism. (See Renato Poggioli, Theoria dell'arte 
d'avanguardia [The Theory of the Avant-Garde], trans, Gerald Fitzgerald, Belknap, 
1968.) Before 1800 young people began by imitating their esteemed elders, and wrote 
experimentally only after they had themselves harvested esteem; since 1800 young people 
have haughtily announced that their early work is experimental, meant to create in the 
audience a taste for a new excellence, and have calmly made heretical statements about 
their art, e.g., Wordsworth's claim that simple and rustic language is "far more philo- 
sophic" than the usual language of poetry; or that poetry must always give immediate 
pleasure. Ideas dominate the avant-garde. —W.D.P. 


See Also Item 1955, 
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Poetry 

1735. Parker, Patricia. The Progress of Phaedria's Bower: Spenser to Coleridge, ELH, 
40:3, Aut. 1973, 372-97. Spenser’s temperately seductive Island of Phaedria (Faerie 
Queene, П) appealed to the Romantic poets’ imagination as a bower of ease. Its trans- 
formation from evil to good progresses through Bunyan's Beulah (Pilgrim's Progress), 
Milton's “ ‘shady Bow'r, " (Paradise Lost V.367), and Thomson’s Castle of Indolence 
to Coleridge and the other Romantics. Even there, however, it is an ambivalent place. 
Тһе potential for re-creation is balanced by the downward pulls of sloth and despair. 

—K.D.H. 


General 

1736. Clubbe, John. Romanticism Today, Mosaic, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 137-50 (rev.-art., 
M. H. Abrams, Natural Supernaturalism: "Tradition and Revolution in Romantic Liter- 
ature, Norton, 1971; Henri Peyre, Qu'est-ce que le Romantisme? Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1971; and Frederick L. Beaty, Light from Heaven: Love in British Romantic 
Literature, No. Il. U., 1971). Abrams treats the Wordsworth of the Prospectus to The 
Recluse as central to the Romantic dilemma of being a religious poet in a secular period 
and of responding “vitally to the revolutionary currents swirling around him." Не 
rightly treats "the earl Carlyle as a major figure of the second Romantic generation in 
England." Іп contrast Peyre, although stressing France, treats Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey “аз England's second Romantic generation," also feeling that dates cannot 
circumscribe the movement. Beaty argues that “the concept of love is central to 
Romanticism" and ranges "from the comedy that undercuts Romanticism to the love 
that transcends the personal" Yet he is frustrated by limiting the movement to six 
poets and normal love and by not appreciating Byron and German Romanticism fully. 

—D.J.M. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 
1737. Corner, Martin. Arnold, Lessing, and the Preface of 1853, JEGP, 72:2, Apr. 
1973, 223-35. Arnold read Lessing's Laokoón (1766) іп 1847 and from it drew the 
lessons that we must distinguish the arts, and in particular their critical vocabularies, from 
each other, and that the best poetry has a certain quality of movement. The Preface to 
the Poems (1853) brought him to the difficult critical problems of how to talk about 
literary form without allowing spatial analogies to suggest more than they ought, and 
how to reconcile poetry's consecutive nature with the experience that many have of literary 
works as formal and simultaneous entities. He neglected both lessons, facing neither 
issue, and the result is unsatisfactorily paradoxical. Great poetry is built on great action 
that moves to a resolution, but the best poet will enable us to experience this action as 
one might a group of statuary or a great building. Perhaps this central weakness is the 
reason for the Preface's ineffectiveness. —W.D.P. 


W. Е. Barry 
1738. Tye, J. R. Malleus Maleficarum: The Reverend W. F. Barry, D.D., 1849-1930, 
ELT, 16:1, 1973, 43-56. Barry, the principal literary critic of the Quarterly Review 
in 1889-99, published occasional critical articles in various journals until his death. His 
attacks on Paganism were collected in Heralds of Revolt (1904; enl. ed., 1909). He 
combined literary sensibility, trained intelligence, comprehensive reading, and intense faith 
and used language brilliantly. He saw himself in Miltonic terms as a St. Michael confront- 
ing the hordes of Satan, who were mainly French writers, misbegotten by Rousseau, in an 
unholy alliance with their paler shadows among other nations. He enlisted the fervor of 
entrenched Victorian moral attitudes and traditional English xenophobia, in particular 
toward France. —W.D.P. 
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Robert Browning 
1739. Bross, Addison C. EASTER-DAY: Browning’s Changing Concept of Faith, VP, 
14:1, Sp. 1976, 11-23. This poem is not as atypical of Browning's religious views as 
many have thought. In a letter to Elizabeth Barrett (Sept. 25, 1845) Browning states that 
faith is a constant struggle against doubt and uncerainty and difficult to maintain. 
Easter-Day, composed some four years later, discusses faith in similar terms and in 
colloquial and elliptical language. In the first 13 verse paragraphs, Browning discusses in 
dialogue the ideas in the letter; then he rejects them in the monologue that follows. At 
times he follows the wording of the 1845 letter: the first part concludes that static 
belief is too simple to be workable, that one cannot win belief by scrutinizing the physical 
universe while assuming that the "universe and human belief are mutually irrelevant," 
and "that true faith does not consist in" perceiving "spiritual meanings as inherent qual- 
ities of sensory phenomena." Thus Browning defines his faith, which includes a definite 
choice but refuses to indulge in stagnant passivity. —P.A.H. 


1740. Maynard, John. The Datiug of Brownings LINES TO THE MEMORY OF 
JAMES DOW: А Mythling and Some Smali Facts, VP, 14:1, Sp. 1976, 67-9. Тһе 
accepted date, 1832, for this poem's composition is incorrect. An entry in William 
Charles Macready's Diary (Тһе Diaries of William Charles Macready: 1833-1851, ed., 
William Toynbee, 1912, I, 380), becomes a conversation between Browning and William 
Alexander Dow about a memorial being erected to his father, Dr. James Dow, who had 
died in 1832. The entry suggests that Browning wrote the lines in 1837 or, at the 
earliest, 1836. --Р.АН. 


1741. Campbell, William R. A Note on the Flowers іп PIPPA PASSES, VP, 14:1, Sp. 
1976, 59-63. Like so many other Victorian poets, Browning used flowers as images to 
clarify his "point of view in a set of experiences." In Pippa Passes Browning mentions 
the martagon, the geranium, the pomegranate, the wallflower, the foxglove, and the 
heartsease (pansy), and each flower is associated with a part of the poem. Тһе imagery 
moves from flowers that hide from ‘the sun's rays to those that revel in them; Pippa 
moves from naiveté to an understanding of a complex world. She still grows while 
deceived—a theme Browning often used. —P.A.H. 


1742. Newfeldt, Victor A. Browning's SAUL in the Context of the Age, JEGP, 73:1, 
Jan. 1974, 48-59. Saul, in his agonizing struggle and black despair, represents in 
Browning's eyes the spiritual condition of mid-19th-century humanity in need of regen- 
eration. In Cleon and An Epistle, written shortly after Saul, Browning pointed to the 
failure of Arabic and Hellenic wisdom to satisfy the soul's needs. In Saul, David traces 
briefly the inability of primitive religious thought (including Judaism), Classical Human- 
ism, and Deism to satisfy these needs, then presents his vision of a reinterpreted, revital- 
ized Christianity centered in a God of Love, who manifested this Love in the Incarna- 
tion. David is not the Old Testament Psalmist prophesying the birth of Christ, but 
Browning disclosing to his age his own vision of what Christianity should be, but has 
not been, even in the chapel he described in Christmas Eve. —W.D.P. 


Samuel Butler 
1743. Rubinstein, Jill. “Business is Business”: The Money Ethic of Samuel Butler, ELT, 
19:4, 1976, 237-47. Butler's attitude toward money combined artistic disdain, gentle- 
manly aloofness, and bourgeois preoccupation with the insecurity of prolonged poverty. 
It figures quite largely in his attacks on various aspects of mid-Victorian society (espe- 
cially religion) and is closely connected with two of his favorite subjects, evolution and 
art. The accumulation of money and poverty, he suggested, was due to a favorable 
variation in the species. Money is absolutely fundamental to the artists survival, but if 
they have to accumulate it themselves, the effort may poison them. —W.D.P. 
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1744. Quint, Bernard. Ап Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Samuel Butler, 
ELT, 16:1, 1973, 63-9. [This list of 15 items continues a series begun in EFT, 1:1, 
1957.] —W.D.P. 


1745. Quint, Bernard. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Samuel Butler, 
ELT, 17:1, 1974, 32-4. [This list of nine items continues a series begun in EFT, 1:1, 
1957.] —W.D.P. 


1746. Quint, Bernard. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Samuel Butler, 
ELT, 18:1, 1975, 52-4. [This list of six items continues a series begun in EFT, 1:1, 
1957.] —W.D.P. 


Hubert Crackanthorpe 
1747. Harris, Wendell V. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe, ELT, 16:1, 1973, 70. [This list of two items continues a series begun in EFT, 
6:2, 1963.] —W.D.P. 


1748. Harris, Wendell V. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe, ELT, 17:1, 1974, 35. [This list, containing a single item, continues a series 
begun in ELT, 6:2, 1963.] —W.D.P. 


Charles Dickens 
1749. Ericksen, Donald H. Harold Skimpole: Dickens and the Early *Art for Art's 
Sake" Movement, JEGP, 72:1, Jan. 1973, 48-59. We may better understand Dickens's 
virulent attack on the Pre-Raphaelites (Household Words, June 15, 1850), when we 
realize that he believed the movement anticipated an "art for art's sake" trend in both 
art and literature. D. G. Rossetti's Hand and Soul in the Germ (Jan. 1850) extolled the 
artist's fidelity to inner experience rather than to external nature. To Dickens, who had 
always insisted that art serve a moral purpose, such an attitude deserved condemnation. 
Sidney Laman Blanchard's Student Life jn Paris (Household Words, June 14, 1851) 
describes the everyday life of Parisian students, mildly disapproving their artistic 
bohemianism. The qualities Blanchard attributes to the “ ‘true bohemian'" in his The 
True Bohemians of Paris (ibid., Nov. 22, 1851) "are clearly those of Harold Skimpole 
[Bleak House] . . . and those often attributed to Leigh Hunt.” More importantly 
Blanchard “links these bohemian qualities to the ‘art for art's sake’ movement."—W.D.P. 


1750. Quirk, Eugene F. Tulkinghorn's Buried Life: A Study of Character in BLEAK 
HOUSE, JEGP, 72:4, July 1973, 526-35, Tulkinghorn's motives are his passion for 
learning secrets (which bring power); his dislike and suspicion of women; and his fierce 
(and well-hidden) resentment of the overbearing pride of-the fashionable world, which 
sees him only as a valuable appendage to its members’ estates and positions.—W.D.P. 


1751. Feltes, N. N. To Saunter, To Hurry: Dickens, Time, and Industrial Capitalism, 
VS, 20:3, Sp. 1977, 245-67. Jerome H. Buckley, in The Triumph of Time (Harvard U., 
1966), a literary history of the Victorian concept of time, ignores the inarticulate 
majority and social and economic historians' insights. Тһе complex parliamentary 
history of the Ten Hours Bill reflects the struggle to assimilate the concept of commodity 
time to the “natural”: divisions of the day. Dickens's novels in those years reflect the 
eventual and uneasy compromise reached. In The Old Curiosity Shop (1840-1), time is 
perceived as present action. Only during Nell’s experiences in the industrial town is 
commodity time, its hurried and unnaturally continuous labor, imagined. In Dombey and 
Son (1846-8), the consciousness of time passing is pervasive. Only Mr. Toddles achieves 
humane equipoise in the midst of hurried subservience to the clock. —L.J.D. 


Charles Doughty 


1752. Tabachnick, Stephen E. Two “Arabian” Romantics: Charles ч апа Т. Е. 
Lawrence, ELT, 16:1, 1973, 11-25. Though faithful to the facts, including the cruelties 
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and discomforts of his travels, Doughty presents a land on this earth but not really of 
it, an unreal place peopled by medieval heroes and villains. He does not allow his readers 
to know Khalil’s thoughts and feelings, ie., his own as the narrative's roving center. 
Lawrence wrote to Doughty as a disciple; but to others he criticized Arabia Deserta for 
too precious a style, too simple a view of Arabia, and too weak and digressive a struc- 
ture. He also confessed that he could only imitate Doughty without rivalling him; for 
he could not be content with manipulating situations indirectly and merely indicating his 
state of mind ironically; he always had to bring himself directly into the literary limelight. 
He suspected, and Doughty politely told him, that he had gone too far in his personal 
revelations. —W.D.P. 


Ernest Dowson 


1753. Nelson, James G. The Nature of Aesthetic Experience in the Poetry of the 
Nineties: Ernest Dowson, Lionel Johnson, and John Gray, ELT, 17:4, 1974, 223-32. 
To the poets of the 90's, culture and art were a way to rise above the low-pulsed, death- 
in-life, narrow-minded Puritanism and Philistinism that characterized Victorian society. 
In highly personal, eccentric ways, they pursued art and culture to attain an aesthetic 
awareness, an intensity of perception. Rossetti’s My Sister’s Sleep, taken as a norm, 
may be grouped with poems otherwise very unlike it—John Gray's Mishka and The 
Barber, Dowson's Cynara, and Lionel Johnson's Plato in London and By the Statue of 
King Charles. —W.D.P. 


1754. Ramsey, Jon. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Ernest Dowson, 
ELT, 18:1, 1975, 54-8. [This list of 21 items continues a series begun in ELT, 14:1, 
1971.] | —W.D.P. 


May Duclaux 
1755. Holmes, Ruth M. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings by and about Mary 
Duclaux, ELT, 16:1, 1973, 71-4. [This list of 48 items continues a series begun in ELT, 
10:1, 1966.] —W.D.P. 


1756. Holmes, Ruth M. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings By and About Mary 
Duclaux, ELT, 18:1, 1975, 58-9. [This list of four items Duclaux wrote and four about 
her continues a series begun in ELT, 10:1, 1967.] —W.D.P. 


George Eliot 
1757. Swann, Brian. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS and the Form of Tragedy, EM, 24, 
1973-1974, 199-232. Eliot's theory of tragedy explains the artificial obstacles to inevitable 
tragedy in The Mill on the Floss. She ascribed tragedy both to a clash of two forces of 
good (thus eliminating evil) and to heredities at war in the central character. Yet, in the 
novel, St. Орр'з society, including the Dodsons, creates an impact of hardness, not good, 
despite Eliot's assertions that it parallels the good in Maggie. To evade the inner agony 
of her double heredity the child Maggie seeks to escape or find refuge, but this merely 
foreshadows her later lifelong evasions. As a moral demonstration, Maggie is shown as 
surmounting her dreams and passions with her sense of duty, but any insights she achieves 
are purely personal. In the end the novel fails to achieve the reversal and recognition 
that Aristotle found necessary for complex tragedy. —W.H.M. 


Havelock Ellis 
1758. Quint, Mary Ellen. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Havelock Ellis, 
ELT, 16:1, 1973, 74-7. [This 14-item list continues a series begun in ELT, 9:2, 1966.] 
—W.D.P. 


1759. Quint, Mary Ellen. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Havelock Ellis, 
ELT, 17:1, 1974, 36. [This two-item list continues a series begun in ELT, 9:2, 1966.] 
—W D.P. 
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1760. Quint, Mary Ellen. [An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Havelock 
Elis], ELT, 18:1, 1975, 59, [This list, containing one item, continues a series begun in 
ELT, 9:2, 1966.] : К —W.D.P. 


Edmund Gosse 
1761. Woolf, James Dudley. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Edmund 
Gosse, ELT, 16:2, 1973, 148-52. [This 12-item. list supplements Woolf’s volume on 
Gosse in the Twayne series (1972).] —W.D.P. 


1762. Woolf, James Dudley. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Edmund 
Gosse, ELT, 17:1, 1974, 37-43. [This 20-item list continues a series begun in ELT, 
11:3, 1968.] —W.D.P. 


1763. Woolf, James Dudley. An Annofated Bibliography of Writings About Edmund 
Gosse, ELT, 18:1, 1975, 59-62. [This 12-item list continues a series begun in ELT, 
11:3, 1968.] —W.D.P. 


Charlotte Guest 
1764. Harding, Joan N. Y Foneddiges [Lady] Charlotte Guest, Barn, 139, May 1974, 
317-8. Until recently Lady Guest's was the standard translation of the Mabinogion. She 
married a man in the iron business, settled in Wales, and became interested in its 
literature. She learned Welsh and completed her translation in 1841. Théodore de Ville- 
marqué plagiarized some of her works for Contes Bretons (1842), which: subsequently 
influenced Arnold, but her influence on Tennyson's poems was particularly notable. Her 
diaries contain many references to Wales. (In Welsh) : —P.G.D. 


H. Rider Haggard 
1765. Moss, John G. Three Motifs in Haggard's SHE, ELT, 16:1, 1973, 27-34. Within 
the amorphous archetypal framework of this tale (which involves a quest, a descent into 
the underworld, resurrection, worship of the eternal feminine, perpetual revenge, and 
unrequited love), Haggard develops three main interlocking thematic or conceptual motifs: 
life and death as the reciprocal conditions of change; the human dichotomy between the 
bestial and the divine; and the correspondence of love and evil. The novel’s. idiosyncrasies 
do not lend themselves to serious objective criticism, and their exclusion leaves little to 
be appraised. —W.D.P. 


Thomas Hardy 


1766. Keefe, Janice Nyman, Textual Revision in FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD, MSE, 5:2, Fall 1975, 10-24. Between the novel’s serial and final versions, 
Hardy made radical revisions in setting, plot, character, dialect, and style. His revisions 
show a desire to intensify his Wessex locale, respond to critics, reverse the prudery that 
serial publication enforced, and enhance the work’s literary value. —B.S.W. 


1767. Sutherland, John. A Note on the Testing Narrator in JUDE THE OBSCURE, 
ELT, 17:3, 1974, 159-62. In his preface to this novel, Hardy promises to tell the story 
"without mincing of words"; yet in two passages, for different reasons, he breaks his 
promise. Arabella first catches Jude's attention by flinging at him "a piece of flesh, the 
characteristic part of a barrow-pig," ie., the pizzle of a castrated hog. This symbol of 
animal impotence is a taunt to Jude and the key to Arabella's later relationship with 
him. Hardy probably softened the diction rather than shock his readers. In the first 
description of Christminster, Jude muses on the associations of the university town and 
imagines a parade of historic worthies who are not named but are indicated by a phrase 
for each. The somewhat pretentious learning separates the author and Jude and daunts 
the reader into being awed by Christminster. —W.D.P. 


1768. May, Charles E. FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD and THE WOOD- 
LANDERS, ELT, 17:3, 1974, 147-58. Although these two novels have been called 
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pastoral, their concrete particulars refute the view. Hardy's pastoral world is not tradi- 
tional, but grotesque. If a genre is to be indicated, not by the external characteristics 
of a work, nor its content, but by the author's vision, the two novels should be called 
grotesque pastoral. —W.D.P. 


1769. Howell, Dwayne. Dogma and Belief in the Poetry of Thomas Hardy, ELT, 19:1, 
1976, 5-14. The autobiographical poems expose the dual character of Hardy's mind, 
for they delineate the painful relationship between his conflicting, yet coexistent, tend- 
encies to validate different perceptual modes: a way of perceiving shaped exclusively by 
the processes of rational thought (dogma), and a way shaped by the antithetical processes 
of extra-rational feeling, intuition, and vision (belief). [Howell analyzes the conflicting 
dispositions in To My Father's Violin, The Going, and Your Last Drive.] —W.D.P. 


1770. Paganelli, Eloisa. "Thomas Hardy: Paradigmi e Simboli Ambientali [Ambient 
Paradigms and Symbols], EM, 24, 1973-74, 233-70. The lyrical tone Hardy uses to 
describe settings in his novels shows the need to define the symbolism that underlies his 
realistic details. His symbolism operates on cosmic-existential, historical-cultural, and 
contingent levels. Тһе geographic settings project a cosmic perspective that implies the 
sad insignificance of the human dimension. The historical perspective, which links a 
Eustacia standing on a solid tumulus with the Celts in contrast to the forgotten ploughings 
of recent generations, sets modern littleness against the grandeur of the ancient past. The 
contingent symbolism of the pathetic fallacy behind realistic details such as snow, moon, 
and water links the central characters with the mixed moods of their environment and 
creates a basic unity. (In Italian) —W.H.M. 


1771. Fletcher, Roderick. Meditation on Thomas Hardy, ELT, 16:2, 1973, 118-20. 
[The Meditation is here presented in a piano score of 49 bars (copyright by Fletcher, 
1972). There are no words.] —W.D.P. 


See also Пет 1927. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
1772. Page, Philip. Unity and Subordination in CARRION COMFORT, VP, 14:1, Sp. 
1976, 25-32. Hopkins organizes this poem by division and subdivision to emphasize 
unity, parallelism, and similarities yet differences, a method we may call differentiation. 
He explains this principle in his essay, On the Origin of Beauty: A Platonic Dialogue 
(The Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, eds., Humphry House and Graham 
Storey, Oxford U., 1959). Hopkins divides his speaker into several selves and lists several 
images of God; differentiation occurs also with ideas of grace and time and even extends 
to the poem's diction and syntax. Hopkins uses this technique throughout his prose and 
poetry. —P.A.H. 


1773. Lowenstein, Amy. Seeing PIED BEAUTY: А Key to Theme and Structure, VP, 
14:1, Sp. 1976, 64-6. Hopkins's poem shares certain characteristics with Impressionist 
art. He constructs the poem's images from optical data alone. Hopkins asks that the 
reader praise God for being our father of "dappled things" and, through a series of 
images free of ideas or sentiment, seeks to alter our perception of God's nature.—P.A.H. 


1774. Mellown, Elgin W. The History of the Critical Reception of THE WRECK OF 
THE DEUTSCHLAND, VP, 14:1, Sp. 1976, 1-9. From the date of composition (1876) 
to 1930 people seldom read this poem, and critics neglected it. Since 1930, and partic- 
ularly since 1936, critics have provided more access to the poem. Before 1936 critics 
were torn between its devotional emphasis and its psychological revelation. Herbert Read, 
Humphry House, and Е. К. Leavis in Freudian analysis added much understanding of ` 
it, but W. H. Gardner's essay [title not given] in Essays and Studies (1936) [21, 124-52] 
first adequately discussed technique in relationship to content, Criticism since 1936 has 
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tended to concentrate on the poet himself—and his poetic technique—or the religious 
message; few have managed to balance content and form. Because there is no comp- 
rehensive Hopkins biography to help us understand his complexity, the poem will con- 
tinue to be the subject of- great speculation. —P.A.H. 


W. H. Hudson 
1775. Brack, О. М., Jr., and James 1. Hill, Jr. Morley Roberts First Meeting with 
W. H. Hudson, ELT, 18:1, 1975, 36-7. In a letter to Edward Garnett, written Aug. 
22, 1922, the day of Hudson's funeral, Roberts seems to imply that he met Hudson first 
“іп the winter of 1899," rather than (as he stated in his W. Н. Hudson: a Portrait, 1924) 
in the late summer of 1880. —W.D.P. 


Richard Jeffries 
See also Item 1930. 


Lionel Johnson 
See also Item 1753. 


Rudyard Kipling 
1776. Harvie, Christopher. THE SONS OF MARTHA: Technology, Transport, and 
Rudyard Kipling, VS, 20:3, Sp. 1977, 269-82. Kipling's obsession with technology 
reflects his commitment to social progress. The complex transportation, communication, 
and engineering technologies, not the earlier mechanization of textile production, were 
his focus. His generation feared technology's possible absence, not its presence. His . 
stories and poems often demonstrate how technology requires integration and author- 
itarian control of many human and mechanical components, and how, nonetheless, 
Society requires the maintenance of traditional values. Kipling loathed Socialism and 
Democracy. He celebrated those technologies—the automobile and airplane, the radio— 
that promised independence from and control over a potentially rebellious labor force. 
His stories assessed the relationships between specific technologies and the industrial and 
social organizations they required and engendered. He hoped the managerial elite would 
enforce pre-technical values. —L.J.D. 


Andrew Lang 
1777. Weintraub, Joseph. Andrew Lang: Critic of Romance, ELT, 18:1, 1975, 5-15. 
"Lang, with his background in anthropology and folklore and his consequent perception 
of the relationship" between romance and “myth, legend, and еріс had the tools" to create 
a romantic aesthetic, one based on primal human dreams, fears, and desires that would 
account for the romantic element in contemporary authors, such as Dickens, as well as 
the source and appeal of traditional romance. In 1898 “һе recognized that Dickens's 
genius originated from ‘the primitive condition of actual hallucination, concluding that 
all this side of genius, all its manifestations and experiences of the "subliminal" or sub- 
conscious self, form a topic hitherto very little studied' " (Charles Dickens, Fortnightly 
Reveiw, 70, Dec. 1898). Perhaps if Lang had initiated that study, literary people would 
use his name with less scorn today, but he stopped short, as he often did. —W.D.P. 


2, С. Lockhart 
See Item 1908. 


George Mac Donald 
1778. Jones, Bedwyr Lewis. Owen y Crydd a [Owen the Cobbler and] Martin Elginbrod, 
Y Gen, 25:4, Fall 1975, 187-8. A Welsh poem attributed to Owen y Crydd and written 
earlier than 1700 is surprisingly similar to a short poem, Here lie I, Martin Elginbrod, in 
George Mac Donald's novel, David Elginbrod (1863). Mac Donald may have found out 
about the old poem from Thomas Jones, a London Welsh preacher and friend. (In 
Welsh) 
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George Meredith 
1779. Golden, Arline. “The Game of Sentiment”: Tradition and Innovation in Mer- 
edith’s MODERN LOVE, ELH, 40:2, Sum. 1973, 264-84. Meredith called this work 
“а dissection of the sentimental passion of these days’ " (Letters, ed., C. L. Cline, Ox- 
ford, 1970, I, 160) associating it explicitly with the problems stemming from Victorian 
hypocrisy about love and sex. His examination is in the sonnet sequence traditions, and 
we must measure his considerable innovations against them. He improvises on orthodox 
sequence, subject, form, structure, and technique, ironically revolving around the tradi- 
tional themes of love and its loss, mutability, and death. —K.D.H. 


George Moore 
1780. Riley, Michael M. Persona and Theme in George Moore's CONFESSIONS OF 
А YOUNG МАМ, ELT, 19:2, 1976, 73-86. Art was Moore's "enduring obsession," but 
to be a poet in a prosaic world is an incongruity. Therefore the comic spirit is appro- 
priate to his vision. Moore-the-Narrator exposes foible and folly, describing with ironic 
detachment the adventures of the remembered self (Moore-the-Character), but by placing 
them in the context of a noble purpose he embraces them. Therefore to fail to perceive 
the distinction between Moore-the-Narrator and Moore-the-Character is to misunderstand 
the Confessions, for the book's point is the implied growth whereby the brash, extravagant 
young man achieves maturity. —NW.D.P. 


1781. Nye, Francis L. George Moore's Use of Sources іп HÉLOISE AND ABELARD, 
ELT, 18:3, 1975, 161-80. Moore changed the story as it is told in Abelard's Historia 
Calamitatum, which he thought had been tampered with, and the lovers' letters; he may 
have based his concept of their characters on Pater's Two Early French Stories (in The 
Renaissance), and he remodeled minor matters to make them consistent with it. He also 
drew on two works by Charles de Rémusat, both entitled Abélard (a biography, 1845; 
a play, 1877), and on Pierre Aubrey's Trouvères et troubadours (1909), C. C. Fauriel’s 
Histoire de la poesie provençale (1946), and J. Е. Rowbotham's The Troubadours and 
Courts of Love (1895). [Moore's extensive borrowings, often literal, are documented by 
parallel quotations.] —W.D.P. 


1782. Kennedy, Eileen. Turgenev and George Moore's THE UNTILLED FIELD, ELT, 
18:3, 1975, 145-59, Moore analyzed Turgenev's techniques in Turgueneff (Fortnightly 
Review, Feb. 1888), and attempted without much success to use them in Celibates 
(1895): they included. "indication," or suggesting rather than describing an object or a 
state of mind, and "instrumentation," introducing physical phenomena" in either alter- 
nate or combined effect with the theme of suffering or joy a character is uttering." 
Turgenev's use of psychological analysis became central in Moore's Тһе Untilled Field 
(1902). [Kennedy compares the authors' techniques, effects, and intentions showing the 
parallels between their stories.] —W.D.P. 


1783. Blakey, Barbara. Ап Annotated Bibliography of Writings abont George Moore, 
ELT, 16:2, 1973, 154-61. [This 48-item list continues a series begun in EFT, 2:2, 1959.] 

—W.D.P. 
1784. Blakey, Barbara, and Janet Irwin. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about 


George Moore, ELT, 17:1, 1974, 49-53. [This 14-item list continues a series that began 
in EFT, 2:2, 1958.] —W.D.P. 


1785. Robbins, Mary. An Annoíated Bibliography of Writings About George Moore, 
ELT, 18:1, 1975, 63-70. [This 24-item list continues a series begun in БЕТ, 2:2, 1959.) 
—W.D.P. 


See also Item 1958. 
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Walter Pater. 

1786. Schuetz, Lawrence F. ‘The Suppressed “Conclusion” to THE RENAISSANCE 
and Paters Modern Image, ELT, 17:4, 1974, 251-8. Pater decided to omit the Con- 
clusion from the second edition (1877) because he approached his work seriously and 
was concerned because people had misunderstood the conclusion, not because of the 
weakness of character implied by the widely accepted view that W. H. Mallock's satire 
in The New Republic moved him, though that may have been an ancillary cause, or 
Benjamin Jowett's какаш with the book (published in iis [Cf.: The following 
abstract.] —W.D.P. 


1787. Small, Тап [a], and РЕР Е, ИЯ [b]. Pater and the Suppressed *Con- 
clusion" to THE RENAISSANCE, ELT, 19:4, 1976, 313-21. [a] Pater withdrew the 
"Conclusion" from the second edition of Тһе Renaissance (1877) because of Mallock's 
comments, which circulated in Oxford in his preliminary drafts of his article for The 
New Republic; because of Pater's connection in public opinion with John Addington 
Symonds, who was being accused of "effeminacy"; because when Pater and Symonds 
announced their candidacies for the Professorship of Poetry, rude articles appeared in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduate Journal that caused them both to withdraw; 
and because in the Contemporary Review (Mar. 1877) Richard St. John Tyrwhitt politely 
hinted at a connection between Aestheticism and homosexuality. [b] The publications 
Small mentions are later in date than Pater's decision to withdraw the "Conclusion"; 
Small overinterprets the supposed hints at homosexuality (“effeminacy” meant “non- 
masculine," not *homosexual"); and the one specific hint (Tyrwhitt's) refers to Symonds 
only—Tyrwhitt neither names nor x ind refers to Pater. [Cf.: the preceding abstract.] 

—NW.D.P. 


1788. Conlon, John J. Walter Pater and Zola's Literary Reputation in England, ELT, 
19:4, 1976, 306-12. Pater was the most influential British critic in helping to secure an 
audience for French literature; for 30 years he tried to popularize French literature, 
and his disciples, often mistaking his suggestions for doctrines, became the foremost 
interlocutors between the French literary world and the British. Pater did not explicitly 
recommend Zola’s work; he alluded to Zola’s accomplishments with admiration while 
discussing other French writers. —W.D.P. 


Arthur Wing Pinero 
1789. Miner, Edmund J. The Novelty of Arthur Pinero's Court Farces, ELT, 19:4, 
1976, 299-305. In 1885-93 Pinero presented five farces at the Royal Court Theatre in 
the West End. His central figures belong to professions associated with dignity and 
propriety, but they become entangled in absurd situations, and the result is a disrespectful 
treatment of Church, government, court, and school officials, adorned with suggestive 
situations and satirical jabs at conventionality. —W.D.P. 


. Christina Rossetti 

1790. Dombrowski, Theo. Dualism in ‘the Poetry of Christina Rossetti, VP, 14:1, Sp. 
1976, 70-6. Rossetti was ‘acutely aware of the duality of experience; she sees the 
destructive nature of opposites and is often caught between them. Her awareness of 
dualism is reflected in her poems’ titles and in her use of dialogue and antithesis. She 
also shifts tone and typographical arrangements to separate parts of poems and uses two 
opposing characters and paradox. She is unable to reconcile these dualistic situations 
except on a verbal level. ` —P.A.H. 


1791. Fass, Barbara. Christina Rossetti and St. Agnes’ Eve, VP, 14:1, Sp. 1976, 33-46. 
The passive Madeline in Keats's The Eve of St. Agnes seemed to reflect her own social 
and psychological difficulties. She first read Keats's poem in an abridged and mutilated 
version when she was nine. This text appeared in William Hone's Every-day Book (1830, 
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I, 135-7). It particularly influenced the: poem Repining, which Rossetti wrote when she 
was 17. Madeline and Rossetti perform. meaningless duties and dream of lovers that 
would give meaning to their lives, Rossetti borrows the storm image from Keats and at 
times relies on his diction. The poem summarizes several of Rossetti’s characteristic 
themes. She is aware of the quality of women’s life; it contains a mixture of erotic and 
religious imagery; and it reveals her interest in “the vanity of human wishes.” Tennyson’s 
St. Agnes’ Eve also influenced the poem. —P.A.H. 


D. G. Rossetti 
1792. Ryals, Clyde de L. The Narrative Unity of THE HOUSE OF LIFE, JEGP, 69:2, 
Apr. 1970, 241-57. We must read this work as a biography, though not the poet’s. The 
life enacted (as Rossetti insisted) is “ ‘life representative, as associated with love and death, 
with aspiration and foreboding, or with ideal art and beauty’” (note in Fitzwilliam 
Mus. Ms of House of Life). Part I deals with love’s ecstasies and quieter delights, and 
with the speaker’s realization that love is not immutable. The speaker then moves from 
Old to New Love, .from light and warmth to darkness and cold, realizing that the only 
lasting thing in Love is- Change, not Life but Death. Part II presents the speaker's later 
wanderings through life and. his contemplation of death. He attempts to transform his life 
by art and tires to succeed after many false starts. In the final sonnets the speaker ques- 
tions the validity of his new way of living and finally admits the vanity of life. —W.D.P. 


1793. Spector, Stephen J. Rossetti's Self-Destroying *Moment's Monument?: SILENT 
NOON, VP, 14:1, Sp. 1976, 54-9. Rossetti's attempt to create a sanctuary beyond earthly 
desires and self-consciousness is doomed to failure. Тһе first seven lines of Silent Noon 
paint a serene picture; l. 8, the climactic center, suggests that the subject of the word 
painting is "visible silence." This line contains 7 of the 49 sibilants in the sonnet, making 
it the longest and slowest line in the poem: What the lovers experience during this silent 
hour is a peacefulness that can come only from death. The kind of unity the lovers 
desire can be fully achieved only after death; despite images of peace and serenity, earth 
can never provide what they seek. —P.A.H. 


1794. Berry, Ralph. Rossetti as Painter, Mosaic 7:3, Sp. 1974, 151-5 (rev.-art., Virginia 
Surtees, The Paintings and Drawings of Dante Gabriel Rossetti [1828-1882]. A Cat- 
alogue Raisonné, Clarendon, 1971, 2 vols.). Surtees lists every known sketch, drawing, 
and painting and thoroughly annotates the circumstances of composition. Though the 
scholarship is impeccable, whether this catalogue will substantially add to Rossetti's 
reputation is doubtful. His "early work stems from the years of the Pre-Raphaelite 


Brethern. . . . The later paintings are those for which he is better known. . . . The 

subject is typically a solitary woman, langurous, brooding, detached. . . . Rosetti realized 

the ultimate aim of Romantic art, which is to project a dramatized" self-image. His 

achievement is "now more exactly delimited. . . . But [the catalogue] does not. . 

provide a triumphant vindication of his art." —D.J.M. 
John Ruskin 


1795. Sonstroem, David. Millett Versus Ruskin: A Defense of Ruskin’s OF QUEENS’ 
GARDENS, VS, 20:3, Sp. 1977, 283-97. In her chapter “The Debate Over Women: 
Ruskin Versus Mill" in Sexual Politics (Avon, 1971), Kate Millett so grossly misreads 
and misrepresents Ruskin as to suggest her inability to believe that any man who argues 
for women’s preeminence over men is sincere. In Of Queens’ Gardens Ruskin tried to 
win female converts to his social crusade. He stressed the differences between the sexes 
and balanced male activity with female "rulership." Female subservience is, to Ruskin, 
voluntary dedication; “chivalry” implies the obedience men owe to women. The “home” 
over which Ruskin calls women to rule, is the entire globe. The education he proposes 
for them is designed to promote the subservience desirable in altruistic rulers. Ruskin, 
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like Adrienne Rich, docs not strive to emancipate women but to have them rescue 
humanity. : —LJ.D. 


1796. Alexander, Edward.. PRAETERITA: Ruskin’s Remembrance of Things Past, 
JEGP, 73:3, July 1974, 351-62. In this autobiography, written between 1885 and the 
summer of 89, Ruskin achieved a luminous serenity, at least in part, by omitting things 
he did not think of with pleasure. His account of his parents is filial rather than final; 
he does not mention his disastrous marriage: ‘The work contains original and memorable 
portraits and fine descriptions of places that influence the author, but its greatest value 
lies in the pristine clarity of Ruskin’s vision. ME ne —W.D.P. 


Mark Rutherford (W. H. White) 
1797. Davis, W. Eugene. Ап Annotated Bibliography of Writings About William Hale 
White (Mark Rutherford), ELT, 18:1, 1975, 74-5. [This five-item list continues a series 
begun in ELT, 10:2&3, 1967.] —W.D.P. 


. John Addington Symonds 
1798. Markgraf, Carl. John Addington Symonds: an Annotated Bibliography of Writings 
About Him, ELT, 18:2, 1975, 79-138. [The items, in this bibliography are arranged 
alphabetically by authors or, if anonymous, by the title of the publication} -—W.D.P. 


Lord Tennyson 


1799, Collins, Winston. Enoch Arden, Tennyson’s Heroic Fisherman, VP, 14:1, Sp. 
1976, 47-53. Enoch Arden, who sceks material well-being, ultimately overcomes his 
weaknesses and limitations to become almost heroic. Like so many other Tennyson 
protagonists, he reflects the poet’s belief that ordinary mortals can grow into a higher 
state despite their inadequacies. Arden is torn between temporal and spiritual values; 
he wishes a better life for himself and his family but trusts in God only to bring him 
riches. He returns from his voyage with a new ‘insight into his character and turns to 
God for help and comfort. —P.A.H. 


1800. Kozicki, Henry. A Dialectic of History.in Tennyson's IDYLLS, VS, 20:2, Win. 
1977, 142-57. Camelot's fall in The Idylls of the King presents Tennyson's under- 
standing of historical process. His Arthurian materials lack metaphysical dimension, but 
in the 1850's he read widely in history and religion. Тһе idea that peace, rest, and 
"custom," the elimination of external challenge, introduces a deadly stasis, and the defini- 
tion of freedom as obedience may have come from Hegel. These principles are important 
to writers Tennyson read with care: Maurice, Seeley, W. W. Reade, W. E. H. Lecky, 
Bruno, Amiel, and F. Harrison, who see the dialectical paradox of history, that “success 
is but failure in its. initial state." Evil is merely the slackening of will in the absence of 
external opposition. As Camelot succeeds in enforcing order, it begins a destructive 
oscillation between eroticism and asceticism. History. is humanity’s elevation through its 
martyrdom. —L.J.D. 


1801. Morris, Celia. From Malory fo Tennyson: Spiritual Triumph to Spiritual Defeat, 
Mosaic, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 87-98. When we compare Tennyson's The Holy Grail with its 
source in Malory's Le Morte Darthur, we see not only the 19th-century erosion of the 
Christian belief, but also the spiritual crisis that erosion fostered. In The Idylls of the 
King sin is possible but not salvation; thus the world is one of despair. In Malory's 
work, Lancelot succeeds in great part in participating in Holiness; in Tennyson's he fails. 
In Malory's work Percival "lives in a populous and significant world, and confrontation 
is of its essence. . . . He must choose and he is held accountable for his choices." 
Tennyson’s Percival never knows unequivocally what һе can seek, and never knows there- 
fore what—outside his own nature—threatens his success. Faith in spiritual guidance 
and help—in the possibilities of repentance, followed by Divine forgiveness and Grace 
is missing from Tennyson's work. —D.J.M. 
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1802. Fichter, Andrew. Ode and Elegy: Idea and Form in Tennyson's Early Poetry, 
ELH, 40:3, Aut. 1973, 398-427. Tennyson’s early odes and the elegy In Memoriam 
have affinities beyond those assumed іп the 18th century and developed by the Romantics. 
Both forms emphasize a. break in nature's continuum, a discontinuity between time and 
eternity. But in Tennyson's poems, these breaks are muted as the poet sceks assurance 
that existence may be rationally understood in rhythms of experience. —K.D.H. 


1803. Portnoy, William Evans. Wilde’s Debt to Tennyson in DORIAN GRAY, ELT, 
17:4, 1974, 259-61. The “Sibyl Vane” episode in Dorian Gray exhibits some striking 
parallels with the Lady of Shalott. As Dorian causes Sibyl’s death, without intention or 
awareness, Lancelot causes the Lady’s. —W.D.P. 


1804. Goslee, David С. Three Stages of Tennyson’s TIRESIAS, JEGP, 75:1,2, Jan., Apr. 
1976, 158-67. Various sections or versions of this work show that for 50 years he 
employed this myth to pursue his poetic vision, confronting in it a mythic equivalent of 
his personal crises. He began with a concern with intellectual and sexual guilts, proceeded 
through Hallam's loss, and ended with the realization that the Tiresias persona interfered 
with his quest for a world view. А —T.AS. 


William Thackcray 
1805. Harden, Edgar Е. A Partial Outline for Thackeray’s THE VIRGINIANS, JEGP, 
75:1,2, Јап.,Арг. 1976, 168-87. A recently discovered holography outline, though in- 
complete and undated, reveals significant features of Thackeray’s original plot concept, 
especially his intention to “divide the novel equally between England and America.” His 
failure to execute these intentions led to his making excuses (illness, etc.) and seems to 
have left him convinced that the novel was a failure. —T.A.S. 


Oscar Wilde 
1806. Paul, Charles, and others. The Importance of Readiug Alfred: Oscar Wilde's Debt 
to Alfred de Musset, BNYPL, 75:10, Dec. 1971, 506-75. Musset's play, Il ne faut jurer 
de rien [Never Swear to Anything (1836, revd., 1848)], is a slight, sparkling comédie- 
proverbe. Though Wilde used the play as a source for The Importance of Being Earnest 
(1895), be made many changes. He provided two heroes and two heroines, thus making 
the plot more complex, and split the Baroness de Mantes into two women, Lady Bracknell 
and the governess, Miss Prism. He Anglicized many topical references and redistributed 
them throughout the play. [The essay is followed by Paul's and John І. Heiibron’s 
translation of Musset's play (1848 text).] —W.D.P. 


See also Item 1803. 


Drama 
1807. Vernon, Sally. Trouble up at "Mil: The Rise and Decline of the Factory Play 
iu the 1830's and 1840's, VS, 20:2, Win. 1977, 117-39. Melodrama adapted readily to 
social themes. The first factory plays were Jerrold's Factory Girl and John Walker's 
Factory Lad, both produced in 1832. Jerrold only occasionally notices industrial poverty's 
deprivations. Walker's vision is grimmer, but his theater was the Surrey, which drew 
the middle and working classes. С. Е. Taylors Factory Strike (1838) made a case for 
hard-pressed employers and linked protest with crime. Works subject to prior State 
censorship, like an 1850 version of Mrs. Gaskeli's Mary Barton, were stripped of political 
reference. Managers believed that controversial subjects would alienate their audiences. 
Domestic crime, London street life, and individual acts of desperation were safer ways 
to put poverty on the stage than politics, factory life, or Unions. Serious writers stuck 
to historical tragedy in verse. (Illustrated) —L.J.D. 
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Fiction 
1808. Kendrick, Walter M. Balzac and British Realism: Mid-Victorian Theories of the 
Novel, VS, 20:1, Aut. 1976, 5-24. Prudery and political anxieties caused early British 
Victorians to reject Balzac. English translation was sporadic. But he was read in French, 
and reviewed. Croker (French Novels, Quarterly Review, Apr. 1836) was influential. 
Prudery and Francophobia are obvious but Croker appreciated Balzac’s realism, assum- 
ing that his “Flemish” pictures of French life were unretouched. J. L. Motley (The 
Novels of Balzac, North American Review, 65, July 1847) was early to see aesthetic 
value in objectivity. Others, G. H. Lewes and George Eliot, were concerned about the 
conflict between aesthetics and morality. The mid-Victorian art of the novel—Trollope is 
the extreme case—was one of “transmission,” of “craft” subordinated to “conveyance.” 
The Jamesian view of the artist’s role emerged and Balzac’s acceptance widened. Balzac’s 
works are “lyrical compositions in the romantic mode.” He is a “poet” rather than a 
cobbler or teacher. —L.J.D. 


1809. Peterson, Audrey C. Brain Fever in Nineteenth-Century Literature: Fact and 
Fiction, VS, 19:4, June 1976, 445-64. "Brain fever" was an informal name for what 
the medical profession until the present century recognized as a particular disease. Тһе 
many novelists whose characters fell victim to it did not invent it. Its causes were 
thought to be contagion and physical and emotional trauma. Novelists usually described 
its genesis and symptoms in accord with medical knowledge but did not describe its 
accepted treatment in detail. “Brain fever" arises from intense emotional shock in Emily 
Bronté, Flaubert, Meredith, and Dickens, among others. Other writers followed 
physicians in showing it to be caused by excessive study, intense mental preoccupation, 
or purely physical factors. Usually the disease aids in characterization, but novelists also 
used it purely as a plot device. It occurs, infrequently, in comic contexts, and in chil- 
dren’s literature. “Brain fever” is no longer a recognized medical entity. —LJ.D. 


General 
1810. Tobias, Richard C. Victorian Bibliography for 1975, VS, 19:4, June 1976, 553- 
650. [This annual bibliography of humanistic scholarship in Victorian studies includes 
references to book reviews.] —L.J.D. 


1811. von Klemperer, Elizabeth G. Victorian Literature: Materials for Teaching and 
Study (United States), VS, 19:4, June 1976, 485-515. [This essay briefly describes the 
variety of course structures through which Victorian literature is taught to college stu- 
dents in the U.S., then surveys and evaluates available textbook editions of primary and 
secondary materials.] —L.J.D. 


X. MODERN 


Aubrey Beardsley 
1812. Harpham, Geoffrey. The Incompleteness of Beardsleys VENUS AND TANN- 
HAUSER, ELT, 18:1, 1975, 24-32. Beardsley had planned to show the Chevalier leading 
a life of sin and dissipation before going to Rome to seek forgiveness. The moral life 
view, for which Beardsley was preparing Tannhäuser, depends on ап integrated time 
sense, with penitence for past sins and fear of future retribution. But by the time Tann- 
hüuser can understand penitence, he is no longer a sinner. Having committed themselves 
to each other, Tannháuser and Venus are respectably monogamous. They share the 
pleasures and tensions of any newly married couple, and the glittering hollow shell 
Beardsley had constructed shows signs of cracking. Thus the tale testifies to Beardsley's 
integrity both as artist and Roman Catholic. Refusing to compromise art or dogma, and 
fully understanding the implications of both, he "sacrificed his gifts," leaving his work 
unfinished. —W.D.P. 
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1813. Trail, George Y. Beardsleys VENUS AND TANNHAUSER: Two Versions, 
ELT, 18:1, 1975, 16-23. This incomplete tale has been published in two versions: a 
privately-printed edition from Beardsley's Ms (Smithers, 1907) and another, four chapters 
entitled Under the Hill, in The Savoy, Jan. & Apr. 1896. Beardsley may have shortened 
and expurgated the second himself, though he was a very sick man, and it may have 
been the only form in which he ever contemplated its publication. [The first, longer form 
is reprinted only in Aesthetes and Decadents of the 1890's (ed. Karl Beckson, Random 
House, 1966). Тһе second form is іп Beardsley's Under the Hill and Other Essays іп 
Prose and Verse (John Lane, 1904). We may ignore a version edited and "completed" 
by John Glasco (Grove Press, 1959).] —NW.D.P. 


Max Beerbohm 
1814. Viscusi, Robert. “41 Love Them; ” ELT, 18:1, 1975, 33-5 (rev.-art., Katherine 
Lyons Mix, Max and the Americans, Stephen Greene, 1974). Mix concentrates on Beer- 
bohm’s relationships with specific Americans, and especially with his wife. Her biography 
of Florence Kahn, of Memphis, Tn., who married Beerbohm in 1910, is detailed. In 
Rapallo, Beerbohm, exulting in his freedom from the weekly grind of reviewing, wrote 
and drew. His wife ran the household, received guests, typed his Mss, and (though Mix 
does not say so) grew bored. Beerbohm said he hated America, but that he loved 
Americans. —NW.D.P. 


Arnold Bennett 


1815. Patterson, Alice C. Cyril Povey: Тһе Emblem of Social Change, ELT, 19:4, 1976, 
248-64. Like Galsworthy's Phillip Bosinney (Тһе Man of Property) and Wells's George 
Ponderevo (Yono-Bungay), Cyril Povery (The Old Wives’ Tale) symbolizes social rebellion 
in Edwardian England. Cyril’s conception and the events leading up to it mark the time 
when the upheaval of the social order іп St. Luke's Square begins. He himself is “just 
as unchangeable as а growing plant," and accepts without comment the opportunities to 
do as he wishes that his father's and his Aunt Sophia's deaths afford him. —W.D.P. 


1816. Miller, Anita. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Arnold Bennett, 
ELT, 16:1, 1973, 57-63. [This 23-item list continues a series begun in EFT, 1:1, 1957.] 
—W.D.P. 


1817. Miller, Anita. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Arnold Bennett, ELT, 
17:1, 1974, 20-9. [This 45-item list continues a series that began in EFT, 1:1, 1957.] 
—W.D.P. 


John Buchan 
1818. Cox, J. Randolph. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about John Buchan, 
Lord Tweedsmuir, ELT, 17:1, 1974, 30-2. [This 14-item list continues a series that 
began in ELT, 9:5, 1966.] —W.D.P. 


G. K. Chesterton 
1819. Jenkins, Dafydd. G. K. Chesterton, Barn, No. 142, Aug. 1974, 434-5. Because 
he wrote in so many forms, Chesterton's literary reputation is not high. Gilson, however, 
considered him one of the deepest thinkers of all time. Not only is he a very skillful writ- 
er, but his ideas about the world's nature and purpose—especially his concepts of free- 
dom and accountability—have real merit. (In Welsh) —P.G.D. 


Joseph Conrad 
1820. Ellis, James. Kurt's Voice: The Intended as “Тһе Horror!" ELT, 19:2, 1976, 
105-10. In Heart of Darkness, when Kurtz is brought on board the steamer, Marlow 
says that his voice is “ ‘grave, profound, vibrating while the man did not seem capable 
of a whisper." As Kurtz judges and thus repudiates the darkness that resonates in his 
empty idealism, his hollowness, he loses his voice and can only whisper; but his whisper 
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is redeemed and informed by self-knowledge. Later, in Brussels, Marlow both lies and 
does not in telling the Intended that Kurtz's last words were her name. For certainly the 
chief horror of the story is not Kurtz's relapse into barbarism; the Intended is the 
horror to which Kurtz's final words refer. —W.D.P. 


1821. Lensing, Leo A. Goethe’s TORQUATO TASSO іп LORD JIM, ELT, 19:2, 1976, 
101-4. Describing his capture of a rare butterfly, Stein quotes from Goethe: “ ‘So halt 
ich's endlich denn in meinen Hánden,/Und nenn’ es іп gewissem Sinne mein.’ "—So 
finally T hold it in my hands, and call it surely mine. In Goethe's play, Alfons, the Duke 
of Ferrara, speaks the words Stein quoted when Tasso gives him the Ms of Gerusalemme 
Liberata. This act, a crucial gesture, underlines the fundamental conflict between Tasso's 
imaginative sensibility and the Duke's social world. Thus Conrad invites us to compare 
the Duke and Stein. Stein connects the butterfly with the work of art because he considers 
the butterfly a perfect creation of “Nature—the great artist" and therefore incompatible 
with human imperfection. His consciousness of the discrepancy between the magnificent 
butterfly and the sorry human "specimen" Marlow describes affects how he understands 
and treats Jim. Не apparently urges Jim to strive after the butterfly's perfection. Jim 
goes to Patusan with Stein's injunction-to immerse himself in a heroic dream—and “о 
celebrate his pitiless wedding with a shadowy ideal of conduct." —W.D.P. 


1822. Geddes, Gary. THE RESCUE: Conrad and the Rhetoric of Diplomacy, Mosaic, 
7:3, Sp. 1974, 107-25. "Diplomacy" in decorum and manners gives the novel linguistic 
structure by relating exterior mores to psychological motivation. Characters are divided 
between those who are direct and those who are "diplomatic" in thought, words, and 
actions. Conrad portrays diplomacy ironically in Lingard, who is basically from a 
simpler, more heroic age than the “mannered” society in which he must live. Etiquette 
and decorum are closely related to diplomacy: each character possesses a clear (if absurd) 
idea of what is required of him in a given situation. The Spaniard, D'Alcacer, best 
embodies Conrad’s ideas of style: he is a center of calm—though not indifference— 
between the Hermit’s passive society and the “Lightning’s” tragically active, doomed, 
world. "D'Alcacer is, in short, one of Conrad's fine consciences”: he counterbalances 
Lingard's and Edith's beautiful, impossible romanticism. —DJ.M. 


See also Item 1924. 


T. S. Eliot 


1823. Surette, P. L. The Music of PRUFROCK, HAR, 25:1, Win. 1974, 11-21. This 
poem was Eliot's first and closest approach to the use of musical form. Charting the 
poem as though it were a piece of music clearly shows that Eliot wrote it in modern 
sonata form: exposition, development; recapitulation, and coda. —M.R. 


1824. Melchionda, Mario. THE WASTE LAND: VV. [IL] 137-138, EM, 24, 1973- 
1974, 321-9. Although Eliot entitled The Waste Land, Part IT, “А Game of Chess," 
he postponed his note relating it to Middleton's play Women Beware Women until II. 
137-8: “Апа we shall play a game of chess,/Pressing lidless eyes and waiting for а 
knock upon the оог” Іп an earlier version, the line, “ “The ivory men make company 
between us, ” appears between Il. 137 and 8. In the still earlier draft entitled “Тһе 
Death of the Duchess" the passage begins “‘We should play." Тһе change from 
conditional to future indicative and the elimination of the line reduce man to an object 
caught in a sequence of futile mechanical acts, reinforcing the idea of a truly desolate 
waste land. (In Italian) —W.H.M. 


Ford Madox Ford 


1825. Schow, Н. Wayne. Ironic Structure in THE GOOD SOLDIER, ELT, 18:3, 1975, 
203-11. Dowell’s vague, irregular, self-indulgent narrative style mirrors his self-pity and 
moral flabbiness, his lack of direction and conviction. On the other hand Edward’s story 
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as we perceive it behind Dowell's obscuring haze reinforces his commitment to tradition, 
belief, and his sense of fitness. His story has a beginning, a middle, and an end; it is 
resolved; and its increasing tension and complexity are appropriate to a tragic perception 
of Ше. The greatest irony is that the saddest story is not Edward's but Dowell’s: he 
lacks the capacity for sexual or moral passion and is thus scarcely a man; he finds 
nothing but darkness and isolation in the world. Nowhere perhaps is his blindness more 
pathetically apparent than when he writes, in his final appraisal, that he loved Edward 
because Edward was himself—if he had had Edward's courage, virility, and physique. 

—W.D.P. 


1826. Cassell, Richard A. Images of Collapse and Reconsiruction: Ford's Vision of 
Society, ELT, 19:4, 1976, 265-82. Christopher Tietjens, observer and participant, en- 
dowed with the gift of sight and the capacity for suffering, is the gauge by which Ford 
measures and comes to terms with the losses entailed in transferring political and social 
power from the landed gentry to the commercial middle class. In Parade's End, settings 
are fuses for associational bonfires that will burn away everything not essential for 
Tietjens’s survival. As the novel progresses, the reader's position in relation to Tietjens 
changes as Ford relinquishes narrative omniscience to enter the private consciousness 
directly. Ford defines society less by its class structure than by its character, less by the 
mass's nature than the individual's. The vision is essentially moral, not political or class- 
centered. Тһе ruling class may arise from the factories and the shops rather than from 
the land, class structures may shift, political parties may come and go, but as Tietjens 
remarks, “ ‘the thing is to be able to stick to the integrity of your character, whatever 
earthquake sets the house tumbling over your head.’ ” —W.D.P. 


1827. Schweik, Robert C. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Ford Madox 
Ford, ELT, 16:1, 1973, 77-80. [This 14-item list continues a series begun in EFT, 1:2, 
1958.] —W.D.P. 


E. M. Forster 
1828. Ebbatson, J. R. Тһе Schlegel’ Family Tree, ELT, 18:3, 1975, 195-201. Not 
forgetting Austen's Misses Dashwood (Sense and Sensibility, 1811), one may trace the 
Schlegels’ (Howards End, 1910) descent from the Pole sisters in Meredith’s Sandra 
Belloni (1864), the sisters in his Rhoda Fleming (1865), and, most importantly, the sisters 
in Mark Rutherford's Clara Hopgood (1896). —W.D.P. 


1829. Cammarota, Richard S. Musical Analogy and Internal Design in A PASSAGE 
TO INDIA, ELT, 18:1, 1975, 38-46. In this book the thematic, symbolic, dialogic, and 
tonal elements in each section state a major theme that is developed or expanded, and 
then reiterated. Тһе sonata form, a structurally ternary form designed to accomplish the 
same progression in music, describes the motion of the literary elements. In adapting the 
sonata form to his new music-like literary techniques, Forster created a work that 
approaches the coveted “condition of music.” —W.D.P. 


1830. Finkelstein, Bonnie Blumenthal. Forsters Women: A ROOM WITH A VIEW, 
ELT, 16:4, 1973, 275-87. This novel deals with accepting sexuality and the body's life 
and sexual equality and the female role in society. As does old Mr. Emerson, the author 
views both affirmatively. The work is an effective paean to heterosexual Jove and mar- 
riage, marriage being understood not as the conventional oppressive institution, but the 
ultimate personal relationship between individuals, which includes tenderness, comrade- 
ship, and poetry. —W.D.P. 


1831. Wilde, Alan. Depths and Surfaces: Dimensions of Forsterian Irony, ELT, 16:4, 
1973, 257-74. In Where Angels Fear to Tread, the narrator envisages a relationship like 
David's and Jonathan's, free from feminine criticism, insight, and prejudice. The pas- 
sage concerns homosexuality, not brotherhood, and thus reveals an incompatibility be- 
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tween love and sex: an ironic intuition of disconnection that shadows: most of Forster's 
fiction. In this novel, the blurred perspective in which he sees and pursues truth com- 
promises his search for it. The stable satiric foundations contrast with the subjective, 
shifting ground on which irony rests. Perhaps Forster achieves both irony and satire, 
In A Passage to India irony has become absolute and dominant, The homosexual stories 
published in The Life to Come define the final stage of irony in Forster's work. Forster's 
former perception that "Everything exists, nothing has value," is not so much transcended 
as neutralized by devaluing value itself. Irony has become impossible. —W.D.P. 


1832. Heine, Elizabeth. Тһе Significance of Structure in the Novels of E. M. Forster and 
Virginia Woolf, ELT, 16:4, 1973, 289-306. From some viewpoints, Woolf's efforts to 
resolve the eternal feminine and masculine opposites can seem much more archetypal and 
mythical than Forster’s: realistically detailed works. Yet the structures of their novels 
argue against this judgment. For Woolf, the novel's form belongs to it as to an artifact; 
the artist's creative act transforms and structures life in various ways. Her work, which 
seems abstract, expressionistic, and private, is in fact impersonal and realistic. On the 
other hand, the structure of Forster's apparently realistic novels reveals them to be 
idealistic, esoteric, and privately linked to a-hope for an external order whose existence 
cannot be proven. He is the mythmaker, the savage; she is the scientist. —W.D.P. 


1833, Stallybrass, Oliver. The Abinger Edition of E. M. Forster, ELT, 16:4, 1973, 
245-56. [As the editor, Stallybrass explains the decisions to include or exclude materials 
from the edition; five volumes will have been printed by the end of 1973. Establishing 
texts has been a complex and difficult problem. During his lifetime Forster authorized 
P. N. Furbank to write his biography; he will draw freely on Forster's letters, diaries, 
etc.] —W.D.P. 


John Freeman 
1834. Irvin, Janet M. John Freeman: An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About 
Him, ELT, 19:1, 1976, 35-47. [A brief biography precedes the items here arranged 
alphabetically by authors.] —W.D.P. 


John Galsworthy 
1835. Stevens, Harold Ray. Galsworthy’s FRATERNITY: The Closed Door and the 
Paralyzed Society, ELT, 19:4, 1976, 283-98. Though his Victorian stylistic predilections 
and Edwardian upper-middle-class temperament keep Galsworthy from writing in a 
more mature stream-of-consciousness style about the interplay of sexual frustration and 
social ills, his message is clear. Galsworthy cannot say explicitly that some members of 
the upper middle classes are at least as concerned with fighting their desire to chase 
members of the opposite sex as they are with helping the poor. —W.D.P. 


1836. Frazer, June M. Galsworthy's Narrative Technique in THE MAN OF PROP- 
ERTY, ELT, 19:1, 1976, 15-24. Galsworthy in his Preface to The Forsyte Saga (1922) 
remarked that Irene is never presented in this novel except through other characters' 
senses, The Forsytes treat her beauty and Bosinney's art as commodities to be purchased; 
they are objects, not subjects, of perception. Irene’s and Bosinney's resistance to being 
owned shatters the Forsyte family into quarreling factions. The viewpoint at first rep- 
resents the family unit, but later shifts rapidly from one Forsyte to another. To avoid 
confusion, Galsworthy employs an undramatized narrator who gradually becomes a guide 
and moralist; he is able to enter at will any character's mind except Irene's or Bosinney's. 

—NW.D.P. 


William Gerhardie 


1837. Levine, Marilyn. Gerhardie: An Individual Voice, B&B, 21:6, Mar. 1976, 43-4. 
Gerhardie's precarious grip on reality is lately detectable only in his displeasure at the 
physical inconveniences of his 80 years. He lives alone in London, amid dim lights and 
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egg boxes overflowing with old letters, reviews, invitations, and half-completed Mss. He 
rarely leaves his flat, even to walk to Regent's Park, a favorite haunt. He eats little, 
sleeps much, and no longer has the voice or energy to engage in his famous. marathon 
phone conversations. The irony of Gerhardie's detachment is his ecstatic delight in the 
world he ultimately rejects. In human striving he sees life's insurmountable greatness, 
plagued by futility and relieved, in spurts, by hilarious mundane confusion. His 
appreciation for life’s inescapable predicaments, which he has spent most of his time 
either observing, experiencing, or depicting, comes from an odd blend of lyrical wisdom 
and burlesque humor. —W.D.P. 


John Gray 


1838. Cevasco, G. M. John Gray (1866-1934): A Primary Bibliography and an An- 
notated Bibliography of Writings about Him, ELT, 19:1, 1976, 49-63. [The primary 
bibliography is apparently the first to deal with Gray. Тһе secondary bibliography is 
arranged alphabetically by author.] —W.D.P. 


See also Item 1753. 


Violet Hunt 


1839. Secor, Marie. Violet Hunt, Novelist: A Reintroduction, ELT, 19:1, 1976, 25-34. 
Hunt published 17 novels and 3 collections of short stories, all of them forgotten today. 
Her work is well-written, readable, and artistically and historically significant. She 
portrays her young women accurately, minutely, and passionately; her dialogue at its best 
is witty and dramatic, and her sense of sexual relationships is honestly complex. She 
stands, fully aware and intelligent, between the Pre-Raphaelite age she was brought up in 
and the early 20th-century artistic and literary world she participated in. —W.D.P. 


Montague Rhodes James 
1840. Cox, J. Randolph. [An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Montague 
Rhodes James, ELT, 17:1, 1974, 43-5. [This nine-item list continues a series begun 
in ELT, 12:4, 1969.] —W.D.P. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith 
1841. Doyle, Paul A. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
ELT, 17:1, 1974, 45-6. [This four-item list continues a series begun in ELT, 15:3, 1972.] 
—W.D.P. 


1842. Doyle, Paul A. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
ELT, 18:1, 1975, 62. [This list, containing a single item, continues a series begun in 
ELT, 15:3, 1972] —W.D.P. 


D. H. Lawrence 


1843. Rossi, Patrizio. THE FOX e LA LUPA: D. H. Lawrence Lettore di Verga. 
[THE FOX and LA LUPA: D. Н. Lawrence as a Reader of Verga], EM, 24, 1973- 
1974, 299-320. A close comparison of the two versions of The Fox explains its ambiguity, 
which has bothered critics such as Ian Gregor (The Fox: A Caveat, Essays in Criticism, 
9:1, Jan. 1959, 10-21 [AES, 2:4, Apr. 1959, 538). When Lawrence added a second part, 
he developed a brutal climax that changed the story's psychological and dramatic impact. 
Although he made changes іп Henry's and Nellie's reaction to Henry's proposal and Jill’s 
when she learns about it, all three clash with their more placid earlier psychologies. A 
likely reason for the change was Lawrence’s fascination with Giovanni Verga’s stories. 
A comparison with Verga’s La Lupa shows a similar intensity and ruthlessness leading 
inevitably to death. (In Italian) —W.H.M. 


1844. Bonadeo, Barbara Bates. D. H. Lawrence's View of the Italians, EM, 24, 1973- 
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1974, 271-97. Lawrence depicts Italians as arrested in spiritual and intellectual devel- 
opment and as inherently sensual. The classical pagan man worshipped his physical being 
as а self-centered, godlike ideal, and his woman accepted’ this ideal. During the Renais- 
sance the northern European developed an outgoing and intellectual ideal in the new 
Christianity's spiritual self-negation. АҒ that time the Italian male reverted to the old 
pagan ideal of sensuality, but Italian women no longer accepted this ideal. Italian mar- 
riage is not unifying, except through the worship of children, so that the only hope for 
the Italian male is escape. He can die (death is a sensual consummation) or he can 
migrate. But the Northerner has lost his sensual ideal too, so that all modern European 
men are emaciated. | | —W.H.M. 


1845. Colacurcio, Michael J. The Symbolic and the Symptomatic: D. H. Lawrence in 
Recent American Criticism, AQ, 27:4, Oct. 1975, 486-501 (rev.-art., Richard Poirier, 
A World Elsewhere: The Place of Style іп American Literature, Oxford U., 1966; 
Frederick C. Crews, Hawthorne's Psychological Themes, Oxford U., 1966; Leslie A. 
Fiedler, The Return of the Vanishing American, Stein & Day, 1968; Joel Porte, Тһе 
Romance in America: Studies in Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, and James, Wesleyan 
U., 1969; Quentin Anderson, The Imperial Self: An Essay in American Literary and 
Cultural History, Knopf, 1971; and Richard Slotkin, Regeneration Through Violence: 
The Myth of the American Frontier, 1600-1860, Wesleyan U., 1973). Тһе critical 
response to Lawrence's Studies in Classic American Literature has changed over the last 
ten years. To say that a “School of Lawrence" exists may be too academic, but he has 
disciples. His passionate impressionism may not be “everywhere,” but it is certainly 
present. It may now be time to admit that Lawrence's literary and cultural insights are 
now part of the received critical wisdom. If we are still fairly far from a Laurentian 
consensus, it is nevertheless clear not only that we can translate Lawrence's insights into 
respectable scholarly prose but also that they can motivate and guide the most impressively 
detailed historical research. —W.D.P. 


1846. Reddick, Bryan D. Tension at the Heart of WOMEN IN LOVE, ELT, 19:2, 1976, 
73-86. In the chapter called “Ехсшве” Lawrence dramatizes Birkin’s and Ursula’s 
intimacy by bringing the reader close to the lovers. They share a complex but fulfilling 
relationship in which each is made whole and in which both participate fully and 
mutually. By being held closely to their common and uplifting experience, the reader 
participates in the intense yet peaceful moment. The irony that sets Gudrun and Gerald 
apart from the reader at the end of the next chapter, *Death and Love," parodies and 
belittles their own “grateful” isolation from each other by dramatizing for the reader its 
essential and perverse limitations. Up to this point the story has primarily recounted the 
first couple's irregular and gradual movement toward the complex and evolving, yet 
stable, interrelation they have now achieved; it now becomes primarily the story of 
Gudrun's and Gerald's precipitous plunge into oblivion and ultimate alienation.—W.D.P. 


1847. Green, Eleanor H. The Wille Zur Macht and D. H. Lawrence, MSE, 5:2, Fall 
1975, 25-30. Nietzsche's "Wille zur Macht," will to power, concept and Lawrence's 
concept of power are really the same. However, Lawrence's semantic confusion made 
the Nietzschean idea a symbol of everything vicious and corrupt in modern society. 
Lawrence's own idea of the life force is far closer to the philosopher's real concept of 
what the "will to power" means than he himself would believe. —B.S.W. 


T. E. Lawrence 
See Item 1752. 


Richard Le Gallienne | 
1848. Harris, Wendell V., and Rebecca Larsen. Richard Le Gallienne: A Bibliography of 
Writings About Him, ELT, 19:2, 1976, 111-32. [This bibliography includes all the sub- 
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stantive treatments of and references to Le Gallienne’s works in books and periodicals 
of which the compilers are aware, together with selected newspaper reviews. It does not 
include brief obituary notices.] —W.D.P. 


Arthur Machen 


1849. Sweetser, Wesley D. Ап Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Arthur 
Machen, ELT, 17:1, 1974, 47-8. [This three-item list continues a series begun in ELT, 
11:1, 1968.] —W.D.P. 


1850. Sweetser, Wesley D. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Arthur 
Machen, ELT, 18:1, 1975, 62-3. [This two-item list continues a series begun in ELT, 
11:1, 1968.] —W.D.P. 


W. Somerset Maugham 
1851. Jeffreys-Jones, Rhodri. W. Somerset Maugham: Anglo-American Agent in Revolu- 
tionary Russia, AQ, 28:1, Sp. 1976, 90-106. From Sept. to Nov. 1917, Maugham, an 
experienced secret agent, was stationed in Petrograd on behalf of the American State 
Department, though the Americans did not know his identity. His instructions were 
vague, but he was sent primarily to obtain reliable intelligence of Russian political] realities 
and to suggest possible policies for dealing with them. Не succeeded remarkably well, 
correctly estimating the various factions’ power and position, and warning his superiors 
about Kerensky’s probable collapse. After the Bolshevik coup of Nov. 7, 1917, Maugham 
had to leave Russia. Later, he deprecated the entire incident and gave a false impression 
that he had failed. —W.D.P. 


Charlotte Mew 


1852. Davidow, Mary C., & T. E. M. Boll. The Charlotte Mew-May Sinclair Relation- 
ship: А Reply, BNYPL, 75:7, Sept. 1971, 295-300. In her introduction to the Collected 
Poems of Charlotte Mew (Duckworth, 1953) Alida Monro said that something Mew 
heard about Sinclaire ended their friendship. Sinclair was said to have accused “а Lesb- 
jan poetess name Charlotte M." of having pursued her into and chased her around her 
(Sinclair's) bedroom. The known characters and circumstances of the two women, and 
the available letters from Sinclair to Mew, make the anecdote quite improbable. It looks 
as if Sinclair was given to outrageous gossip. [Cf.: T. E. Boll, The Charlotte Mew- 
May Sinclair Relationship, BNYPL, 74:7, Sept. 1970, 445-531.] —W.D.P. 


Richard Middleton 
1853. Ferguson, Suzanne. A Spectral Beauty: the Writings of Richard Middleton, ELT, 
17:3, 1974, 185-96. Middleton's short stories are his most original and authentic art, 
and on them must rest his claim to any but purely historical interest. Тһе best embody 
his central theme of the artist embattled against a materialistic and philistine world in 
terms of a tension between the "real," grown-up world of modern London and the ideal 
world of a child's mind. [Five stories are analyzed in some detail.] —W.D.P. 


Ottoline Morrell 
1854. Rowse, A. L. A. Vanished World, B&B, 21:10, July 1976, 20-2 (rev.-art., Sandra 
Jobson Darroch, Ottoline. The Life of Lady Ottoline Morrell, Chatto & Windus, 1976) 
[This essay is a review only in form. Rowse says, “I have been ordered to say something 
of what I saw of Garsington (Ottoline’s manor-house in Oxfordshire), through my own 
eyes, innocent enough, at the time.” He seems to have been introduced at Garsington 
while an undergraduate at Oxford, to have found the flavors too high for his taste, and 
to have bowed himself out. Here he makes ill-humored remarks about almost everyone 
he mentions, except Ottoline, and mounts a full-scale attack on Bertrand Russell, Otto- 
line’s lover, who, he says, was afflicted by halitosis made worse by pyorrhea.] —-W.D.P. 
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Wilfred Owen 


1855. Breen, Jennifer. Wilfred Owen: GREATER LOVE and Late Romanticism, ELT, 
17:3, 1974, 173-83. Critics have explored the impact Keats, Shelley, and Yeats had on 
Owen; Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne, and a few other late Romantic 
poets also affected him. In some of his early poems he uncritically imitated several 
authors among those named above; but in the most important war poems Owen tran- 
scends 19th-century conventions. No critic has recognized that Fragment: Cramped in 
that Funnelled Hole (five lines, printed here for the first time from B.M. Add. MSS. 
43721, f.161) parodies The Charge of the Light Brigade, and Greater Love, Swinburne’s 
Before the Mirror. —wW.D.P. 


Dorothy M. Richardson 


1856. Rose, Shirley. Dorothy Richardson’s Focus on Time, ELT, 17:3, 1974, 163-72. 
A strongly mystical quality of thought and perception led Richardson to seek and ulti- 
mately find stability in time’s apparently relentless movement, in the immutable core 
that underlies phenomena. Her investigation of time and timelessness influenced her con- 
sideration of certain correlative ideas: the levels and functions of individual memory and 
collective memory (history); the relationship of the annual cycle to the individual con- 
sciousness; the paradox of.being and becoming; and eternity’s involvement in temporal 
time. Throughout her work, she emphasizes the permanence of life implicit in time’s 
movement. —wW.D.P. 


1857. Fromm, Gloria Glikin. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Dorothy M. 
Richardson, ELT, 16:2, 1973, 163. [This list, containing a single item, continues a series 
begun in ELT, 8:1, 1965.] —W.D.P. 


1858. Fromm, Gloria Glikin. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Dorothy M. 
Richardson, ELT, 17:1, 1974, 55. [This list, containing a single item, continues a series 
begun in ELT, 8:1, 1965.] —W.D.P. 


1859. Fromm, Gloria Glikin. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Dorothy 
Richardson, ELT, 18:1, 1975, 70-2. [This five-item list continues a series begun in ELT, 
8:1, 1965.] —W.D.P. 


Frederick Rolfe 
1860. Jones, G. P. The Date of Composition of Frederick Rolfe’s HADRIAN THE 
SEVENTH, ELT, 16:1, 1973, 35-42. Rolfe began Hadrian early in 1902 and a draft of 
it existed by mid-July 1903, when he placed it with his literary agent. Between then and 
the novel's publication on July 14, 1904, small-scale revision seems certain; large-scale 
revision, though possible, remains unproven. —W.D.P. 


Saki (H. H. Munro) 
1861. Quint, Mary Ellen. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Н. Н. Munro 
(“Saki”), ELT, 17:1, 1974, 54. [This three-item list continues a series begun in 
EFT, 5:1, 1962.] —W.D.P. 


1862. Quint, Mary Ellen. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About H. H. Munro 
(“Saki”), ELT, 17:1, 1974, 54. [This three-item list continues a series begun in 
EFT, 5:1, 1962.] —W.D.P. 


1863. Quint, Mary Ellen. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About H. H. Munro 

(“бак”), ELT, 18:1, 1975, 70. [This two-item list continues a series begun in EFT, 

5:1, 1962. —W.D.P. 
George Bernard Shaw 

1864. Mason, Michael. CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA: A Shavian Exercise in Both 
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Hero-Worship, and Belittlement, HAR, 25:1; Win. 1974, 1-10. To intensify his portrayal 
of Caesar as a genius, Shaw distorts history by portraying Cleopatra as a juvenile 
delinquent and Caesar as her benevolent but firm Dutch uncle. .The animal imagery 
and stage directions further emphasize that Caesar was politically astute and Cleopatra 
corrupt and cruel, yet naive. —M.R. 


| May Sinclair 
1865. Robb, Kenneth A. May Sinclair: an’ Annotated Bibliography of Writings about 


Her, ELT, 16:3, 1973, 177-231. [This bibliography is arranged alphabetically by authors; 
anonymous items are listed by their titles.] —W.D.P. 


1866. Robb, Kenneth A. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About May Sinclair, 
ELT, 17:1, 1974, 56-7. [This three- item list continues a series begun in ELT, 16:3, 
1973.] —W.D.P. 


1867. Robb, Kenneth А. [An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About May Sinclair, 
ELT, 18:1, 1975, 72-3, [This three-item list continues a series begun in ELT, 16:3, 
1973.] —W.D.P. 


See also Item 1852. 


Lytton Strachey 
1868. Quint, Bernard. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Lytton Strachey, 
ELT, 16:2, 1973, 164-7. [This eight-item list continues a series begun in EFT, 5:3, 
1962.] —W.D.P. 


1869. Quint, Bernard. An Жолой Bibliography of Writings About Lytton Strachey, 
ELT, 17:1, 1974, 57-9, [This five-item list continues a series begun in EFT, 5:3, 1962.] 
—W.D.P. 


1870. Quint, Bernard. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Lytton Strachey, 
ELT, 18:1, 1975, 73. [This two-item list continues a series begun in EFT, 5:3, 1963.] 
—W.D.P. 


F. A. Swinnerton 
1871. McCartney, Jesse F. The Frank Arthur Swinnerton Collection: A Special Literary 
Collection at the University of Arkansas, ELT, 18:4, 1975, 248-53. [In 1964 the U. 
of Ar. purchased a large amount of material from Swinnerton, including his corre- 
spondence with over 500 people, many of them well-known writers and publishers; Mss, 
proofs, and clippings of published articles and columns; Ms or typescript versions of 63 
shorter fictional works; materials connected with Swinnerton's longer non-fiction; and 
materials related to some of his numerous novels.] —W.D.P. 
Arthur Symons | 
1872. Stern, Carol Simpson. Arthur Symons: An Annotated Bibliography of Writings 
about Him, ELT, 17:2, 1974, 77-133. [This list, arranged alphabetically by authors, 
includes critical studies and the most important reviews of Symons's writings.] —W.D.P. 


1873. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Arthur Symons, ELT, 18:1, 1975, 
73. [This two-item list continues a series begun in ELT, 17:2, 1974.] —W.D.P. 


Dylan Thomas 
1874. Lewis, Haydn L. Ail-brisio [A Revaluation of] Dylan Thomas, Barn, 139, Мау 
1974, 314-6. Evaluating Thomas’s work is difficult, and people are still looking for the 
key that will unlock its full meaning. The key may be his ambivalent attitude toward 
Wales and his own Welshness. His father rejected Wales, and Thomas rejected its 
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language and spent most of his productive life in England. Yet many of his best poems 
are about Wales, and his deep concerns (God, justice, and time) are Welsh. (In Welsh) 
—P.G.D. 


1875. Lewis, Haydn L. Atodiad [Appendix] (ar Holl Father Топ the Whole Matter of] 
Dylan Thomas), YGen, 25:3, Sum. 1975, 132-5. The question of how we can judge 
art if we cannot define imagination is especially important in regard to criticism of 
Thomas. Critics misjudge him because he shows his imagination with images (often 
adjectives) that, according to his own testimony, came from inside himself and are 
complex and even mystifying. Although the images changed with his circumstances, they 
are his main contribution to poetry. (In Welsh) —P.G.D. 


Hugh Walpole 
1876. Steele, Elizabeth. Hugh Walpole: An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About 
Him, ELT, 19:3, 1976, 150-233. [This list, arranged alphabetically by authors, especially 
emphasizes reviews of Walpole's books.] —W.D.P. 


Evelyn Waugh 
1877. Nardin, Jane. The Myth of Decline in A HANDFUL OF DUST, МО, 18:2, Win. 
1977, 119-30. Many critics think Waugh organized this novel around a Myth of Decline, 
the belief that beauty, order, and significance existed at some point in the past but exist 
no longer. The novel, however, does not support this view. Waugh undercuts those 
characters who believe in the Myth by playing off their beliefs against each other 
through ironic juxtaposition. Tony, for instance, holds the golden age to be the immediate 
Edwardian and late Victorian past. Yet his beloved country house Hetton was rebuilt 
in 1864 іп the Gothic style. Waugh depicts the Country House tradition to which Tony 
sentimentally clings as lifeless; Hetton really comes alive in the present when Tony's 
heirs are forced to start a silver fox farm on the property. Similarly, he shows that other 
characters who retreat into the dream world of the past are deluding themselves.—R.C.P. 


H. G. Wells 


1878. Scheick, William J. Тһе Womb of Time: Spengler’s Influence on Wells’s 
APROPOS OF DOLORES, ELT, 18:4, 1975, 217-28. According to Spengler (Decline 
of the West, 1918) every culture, independent of other cultures, undergoes an organic 
birth, growth, decay, and death cycle; he called the vital, creative part of such a cycle 
“culture,” the rigid and declining part “civilization.” Dolores, who represents tradi- 
tional Western values, especially as cultivated in France, typifies the phase called “civil- 
ization," for her values are in decline, and she fears the future. Inspired by imagination 
and humanistic purpose, her husband, Wilbeck, represents a new culture. Їп opposition 
to Dolores's old-world stress on memory, the past, tragedy, materialism, and causality, 
Wilbeck readily forgets, looks to the future, reflects on an "innate hopefulness," intuits 
а transcendental dimension in life, and speaks of the mystical core of being. Wilbeck's 
views of human psychology mingle Spengler's, Darwin's, and Freud's. —W.D.P. 


1879. Dessner, Lawrence Jay. H. G. Wells, MR. POLLY, and the Uses of Art, ELT, 
16:2, 1973, 121-34. 'This novel deals with the possibilities and consequences of the 
aesthetic impulse. Wells’s relationship to the artist's calling was equivocal; the novel’s 
hero is literary artist manqué, and Wells peoples its world with parodic variation on its 
theme. Glimmerings of aesthetic sensitivity compared to which Polly and his verbal 
achievements are paltry intensify his pain and self-hatred. 'Though the narrator's style 
suggests that the aesthetic impulses prevading the lower middle class, their poor cultural 
gleanings, will make that life tolerable, peaceful, even an amusing spectacle, the plot 
movement is ominous. We see a cavalcade of narrow lives, of people of Polly's class 
finally fixed in grotesquely comic but repugnant self-defensive and self-justifying atti- 
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tudes. Realistically, Polly should harden, dwindle, and disappear. But Wells sends Polly 
to a Utopia, the Potwell Inn, which, though not perfect, not even as perfect as Polly 
could once have imagined, is the best Utopia he can take. The novel’s delight is its 
pathos, its levity is its seriousness, its comedy is tragic, and its vision of life and death is 
the annihilation of personality. —W.D.P. 


1880. Webb, Max A. The Missing Father and the Theme of Alienation in H. G. Wells's 
TONO-BUNGAY, ELT, 18:4, 1975, 243-7. In the old foundling-novel genre, the 
protagonist pursues adventure on all societal levels until, having discovered his father, he 
can assume his proper place. George Ponderevo's father disappeared so early that 
George could not remember him, and he never learns anything about him. He follows 
his uncle, Edward Ponderevo, through various helical careers, but finds no place to settle 
down. He does not want to settle down; he wants to help destroy the British Empire and 
traditional European civilization in order to rear a new society. —W.D.P. 


1881. Costa, Richard Hauer. Edwardian Intimations of the Shape of Fiction to Come: 
Mr. Britling/Job Huss as Wellsian Central Intelligences, ELT, 18:4, 1975, 229-42. 
What a novelist's technique accomplishes depends on what the novelist seeks. Wells’s 
version of a “central intelligence" could not be James's. Wells saw life as dramatic 
interaction between sensibility and the chaotic flow of the times. Tames regulated view- 
point because he found it necessary to encounter experience without taking dramatic part 
in it. For James in his last phase "ordered" experience dominated any other aesthetic. 
For Wells, at the end, distancing became impossible. In desperation, he moved toward 
a hybrid novel that combined the fictional and the reportorial, as in Mr. Britling (1916) 
and The Undying Fire (1919). —W.D.P. 


1882. Borrello, Alfred. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Н. 6. Wells, 
ELT, 16:2, 1973, 168-70. [This 11-item list continues a series begun in EFT, 1:1, 1957.] 
—W.D.P. 


Virginia Woolf 
1883. Hulcoop, John F. Virginia Woolf’s DIARIES: Some Reflections after Reading 
Them and a Censure of Mr. Holroyd, BNYPL, 75:7, Sept. 1971, 301-10. Nothing in 
the diaries [now held by МҮРІД is likely to compel us to radically reinterpret Woolf's 
fiction or non-fiction. Her “self-portrait” reveals little that is entirely new or surprising 
but much to encourage contempt for Holroyd's unsympathetic and often willfully spiteful 
caricature in his biography of Lytton Strachey (Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1967-1968). [A 
number of Holroyd's statements and comments are discussed, and refuted or denied.] 
Unfortunately the diaries are likely to remain unpublished for a long time. —W.D.P. 


1884. Quick, Jonathan R. 'Fhe Shattered Moment: Form and Crisis in MRS. DALLO- 
WAY and BETWEEN THE ACTS, Mosaic, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 127-36. Woolf “acknowl- 
edges and declares each moment of failed vision or thwarted consciousness through a 
concomitant crisis of form." “Тһе formal method of Mrs. Dalloway articulately imitates 
the themes of broken communication, the strange cleavage of intimate lives, and the 
discordant, opaque quality of experience.” At the party, when Mrs. Dalloway's con- 
centrated efforts at harmony and wholeness are shattered by the news of Smith's suicide, 
she returns “to the real world" to assemble meaning from form. "Between the Acts pre- 


sents mirroring images: the artist . . . presents a unified vision of history . . . to 
produce a total interrelationship with the audience and the vision offered. . . . Miss 
LaTrobe re-enacts the part of Mrs. Dalloway who ‘stages’ her party . . . and strives to 
achieve and sustain a moment of spiritual unity." —D.J.M. 


See also Item 1832. 
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| Israel Zangwill 
1885. Winehouse, Bernard. Israel ZangwilPs CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO: А 
Literary History of the First Anglo-Jewish Best-Seller, ELT, 16:2, 1973, 93-117. The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, which sought to create a Jewish literature in 
English, gave Zangwill a commission of £200 to write a novel about London's East-End 
Jews. He sent the Ms in March 1892; possibly because of a misunderstanding, the novel 
was published in London that September, three months before the American edition. 
Ап immediate success—except among the more prosperous English Jews, who saw the 
satire but missed the sympathy іп the book—remained in print until the 1940's, when 
Heinemann melted down the printing plates as a contribution to the war effort. Because 
it was the first clear picture of the Jews as a people it was the ancestor of many 20th- 
century Jewish novels. —W.D.P. 


1886. Shumsky, Neil Larry. Zangwill’s THE MELTING POT: Ethnic Tensions on Stage, 
AQ, 27:1, Mar. 1975, 29-41. As Zangwill put it several years after this play premiered 
іп 1908, he intended the work to show “ ‘that, in the crucible of love . . . the most 
violent antitheses of the past may be fused into a higher unity’” [no title given]. Не 
argued that American ethnic groups would not be assimilated or simply surrender to the 
dominant type but that “ ‘an all-round give-and-take' " would “ ‘enrich or improverish' ? 
the final type (Melting Pot). Zangwill meant to show America as a melting pot. The 
character David is ambiguous; some elements of the play imply that his own statements 
do not wholly persuade him and that he is divided between his ideas about tbe melting 
pot and a strong attachment to tradition and heritage. At times he seems unable to 
decide whether the melting pot is feasible or desirable, Zangwill may have envisioned an 
America in which Judaism survived, and an even more radical reading intimates that 
Zangwill foresaw Judaism as the future religion of all Americans. —NW.D.P. 


1887. Adams, Elsie B. An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Israel Zangwill, 
ELT, 17:1, 1974, 61. [This two-item list continues a series begun in ELT, 13:3, 1970.] 
—W.D.P. 


UNITED STATES 
I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Black 


1888. Balliet, Conrad A. White on Black: A Check List of Poetry by White Americans 
About the Black Experience, BNYPL, 75:9, Nov. 1971, 424-64. [An essay discussing 
the images of blacks that appear in poetry by whites precedes an annotated list, arranged 
alphabetically by authors] The evidence supports the current view that white poets 
have often either ignored or distorted the black experience. То risk an unfair generali- 
zation, most of the poetry listed here is of poor literary quality. —W.D.P. 


1889. Biddle, Stanton F. The Schomburg Center for Research in Black Culture: Docu- 
menting the Black Experience, BNYPL, 76, 1972. 20-35. [This article concerns the his- 
tory, purposes, and present holdings of the Schomburg Center, a branch of NYPL. The 
Center was formed in 1925, received Arthur A. Schomburg’s personal library in 1926, 
and was given its present name after his death in 1938.] —W.D.P. 


1890. Page, James A. Black Literature, EJ, 62:5, May 1973, 709-17. Black literature 
begins in the 18th-century Calvinistic spirit. The first professional black writer was 
William Wells Brown. Paul Laurence Dunbar, W. E. B. DuBois, and James Weldon John- 
son are other early writers. The “Negro Awakening" in the 1920's—a “golden decade" 
—includes Countee Cullen, Claude McKay, and Jean Toomer. Black authors of major 
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importance today are Hughes, Wright, Ellison, and Baldwin. Of 50 Black writers since 
1950, about 15 have attracted "distinctly favorable notice." —L.H.M. 


1891. Turner, Darwin T. Visions of Love and Manliness in a Blackening World: Dramas 
of Black Life from 1953-1970, IowaR, 6:2, Sp. 1975, 82-99. Peterson, Hansberry, Bald- 
win, Baraka [LeRoi Jones], Bullins, Elder, Gordone, and Van Peebles, agree that the 
"contemporary Black community lacks manliness and love." Peterson's and Hansberry's 
passive characters (1950's) and Baldwin's and Baraka's more agressive ones (early 60's) 
have middle-class, white American aspirations without seeking social integration. After 
1964, black drama focuses on black emasculation and loneliness in northern urban com- 
munities. Although the emphasis has changed from class to individuals and from the 
breadth of America to a limited geographic sector, the dramatists conclude that blacks 
need love and a faith in self before there is any hope for the race. —V.L.T. 


Jewish 
1892. Rosenfeld, Alvin H. Inventing the Jew: Notes on Jewish Autobiography, Mid- 
stream, 21:4, Apr. 1975, 54-67. Though they have tried hard to do so, Jews have not 
been permitted to invent themselves. Mary Antin’s autobiography The Promised Land 
idealizes the immigration story to provide release from the anguish of Jewish history. 
Abraham Cahan’s The Rise of David Levinsky is more ambivalent about the American 
Dream, since it entailed relinquishing a world of learning never available to a woman in 
the first place. The liberated intellectual and the “macher” that Antin and Cahan created 
anticipate the largely impious American Jewish writing of this century, exemplified by 
Alfred Kazin and marked by a loss of language. Irving Howe, Norman Podhoretz, and 
Herbert Gold recognize the claims of Jewish history and the need for a distinctively 
Jewish literary language. Cynthia Ozick is the most committed to reconciling the claims 
of imagination and Jewish will. —S.G.K. 


See also Item 1941. 


П. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Editing 
See Items 1587-90. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 
1893. Harman, Sondra В. Loving Courtship or the Marriage Market? The Ideal and Its 
Critics, 1871-1911, AQ, 25:2, May 1973, 235-52. Several writers have attacked traditional 
marriage as part of general American social injustice. Bellamy offered his solution in 
Looking Backward (1888) in which he prophesied that by the year 2000 male and fe- 
male economic equality would destroy the marriage market. L. F. Ward and C. P. Gil- 
man questioned traditional notions of the female role. In Theory of the Leisure Class 
(1889) Veblei stated that the middle-class wife functioned only to display luxury and 
idleness, to prove her husband's social standing, thus touching a sensitive area, since 
traditionally Americans could not condone idleness or uselessness. Dreiser depicted every- 
day violations of the sexual code. His first two novels, Sister Carrie (1900) and Jennie 
Gerhardt (1911) grew out of his sisters’ experiences with civilized morality. Dreiser por- 
trayed Americans as unprotected in the lonely urban world. His newspaper experience 
had taught him a great deal about the city's real values in contrast to small-town pieties. 
—W.D.P. 
Fiction 
See Items 1587-90. 
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V. SEVENTEENTH and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Charles Brockden Brown 


1894. Rodgers, Paul C. Brown's ORMOND: The Fruits of Improvisation, AQ, 26:1, Mar. 
1974, 4-22. Brown began his novel while recovering from yellow fever in Philadelphia. 
On arriving in New York he immediately sold the incomplete work to Houquet Caritat, 
who have already published his Wieland. Тһе compositors began to set up the text of the 
new novel at once, and Brown exhausted himself supplying copy, probably on a daily 
basis; he had no opportunity to revise, to review his earlier pages, or to obtain advice 
from friends. He relied on improvisation. The astonishing thing about Ormond is not 
its flaws, but that on the whole it is so readable. [The article provides a plausible ac- 
count of Brown's frenetic attempts to fill his pages with new characters, changes in 
characters, twists of plot and rhetorical outbursts.] —W.D.P. 


Benjamin Franklin 
1895. Grenander, M. E. Reflections on the String Quartet(s) Attributed to Franklin, 
AQ, 27:1, Mar. 1975, 73-87. 'The chamber music attributed to Franklin since 1946, 
which extends in the best (Góttweig) Ms to a four- and a five-movement quartet, is 
connected to him only by a note written on the title-page of the inferior Paris Ms. The 
music's amateurish nature and the puzzling aspects of the seven known Mss, their loca- 
tions, and their annotations make it probable that Franklin composed the music. The 
secretaries of his noble friends may have copied his score, and when the nobles fled from 
the French Revolution the copies were scattered over central Europe. —W.D.P. 


The Gansevoorts 


1896. Kenny, Alice P. “Evidences of Regard": Three Generations of American Love 
Letters, BNYPL, 76, 1972, 92-119. The Gansevoorts’ style reflects conventions of 
expression current among their contemporaries. Thus Peter's (1749-1812) and Caty's 
(1751-1830) letters recalled Addison's and Richardson's formal statements, Allan's (1782- 
1832) Scott's and Wordsworth's loftier language, Mary's (1814-41) and Peter's (1789- 
1876) Byron’s and Bulwer-Lytton's emotional extravagance, Kate's (1828-1918) the 
sentiment of Dickens and Queen Victoria, and Abe's (1835-99) the genteel moralizing 
of Thackeray and Trollope. Their subject matter also shifts from Peter's and Caty's 
immersion in family activities and immediate public crises to Allan's and Peter's descrip- 
tions of their own feelings and of the natural and historic objects seen in their travels, 
to Kate's and Abe's extended expressions of sentiment and analyses of their relationship. 
Thus the transition from love letters communicating affection by means of shared objec- 
tive reminiscences to those using shared subjective expressions is clearly marked.—W.D.P. 


John Saffin 
1897. Coffee, Jessie A. Arcadia to America: Sir Philip Sidney and John Saffin, AL, 
45:1, Mar. 1973, 100-4. Judge Saffin, 17th-century poet and New England statesman, 
included 71 maxims from Sidney’s Arcadia in his commonplace book, but he modified 
them by ignoring their context, changing specifics to generalizations, changing equivocal 
statements to direct ones, or substituting the plain style for -Sidney’s euphuistic prose. 
He read Sidney carefully but only to coin epigrams. —J.C.A. 


Noah Webster 
1898. Rollins, Richard M. Words as Social Control: Noah Webster and the Creation 
of the AMERICAN DICTIONARY, AQ, 28:4, Fall 1976, 415-30. During his 84 years, 
Webster changed from an optimistic revolutionary in the 1780's, convinced that human 
beings could perfect themselves and that America was the site of a future utopia, to a 
pessimistic critic of humanity. He took 25 years to compile his dictionary, and every 
phase affirms the elderly author's concern with authority and social control. Because 
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Webster believed that language affected thought and conduct, he compiled his dictionary 
and devised its definitions and examples in an attempt to channel Americans into a happy 
conformity. —W.D.P. 


General 
See Item 1896. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY 1800-1870 


Bronson Alcott 


1899. Francis, Richard. Circumstance and Salvation: The Ideology of the Fruitlands 
Utopia, AQ, 25:2, May 1973, 202-34. Fruitlands existed only from June to Dec. 1843, 
and Charles Lane, an English Transcendentalist, is credited with both its creation and its 
demise; for though he and Bronson Alcott had decided to stand together against the world, 
six months later they found each other intolerable. Lane believed the Consociate Family, 
an adult group living together in intellectual harmony, could reform the world; he did not 
approve of the Biological Family, except as preparatory to an advanced love of the 
human race. Lane thought Alcott agreed with him when they were in England. Later, 
in America, Alcott balked at sending his children away from Fruitlands probably because, 
though Mrs. Alcott was an idealist, she declined to be separated from her four girls. 
Lane intimated that Alcott had led him to expend his life's savings under false pretenses, 
but, having estimated the probable public reaction to an imperium matrimonii, he retreated 
to a nearby Shaker colony. —W.D.P. 


James Fenimore Cooper 


1900. Haberly, David T. Women and Indians: THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS and 
the Captivity Tradition, AQ, 28:4, Fall 1976, 431-43. Cooper's problem was to reconcile 
his own ideals—the beauty of the American wilderness, the glory of the Westward Move- 
ment, and the native heroism and goodness of at least a part of Indian America—with 
the powerful captivity tradition that unspeakably vile Indians committed horrible bar- 
barities on the Western frontier. Female captivity was considered more terrible and 
interesting than male. Women in Indian hands might be unfeminized, raped, or Indianized 
to an extent that made them refuse to leave their Indian masters; men suffered only the 
lesser dangers of torture and death. Cooper decided to write of the captivities of two 
women. Cora seemed to attract the special feminine dangers, possibly because she was 
a mulatto. Alice, the gentle blonde, avoided all dangers, and captivated the white men 
about her by demanding their chivalrous protection and humble service. —W.D.P. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
1901. Liebman, Sheldon W. The Origins of Emerson's Early Poetics: His Reading in 
the Scottish Common Sense Critics, AL, 45:1, Mar. 1973, 23-33. Emerson's earliest 
poetic theories conformed to the Scottish Common Sense school, which dominated 
American criticism into the 1820's. Like other Harvard students, Emerson read essays 
on rhetoric and poetry by Hugh Blair, Archibald Alison, and Thomas Campbell. He read 
the Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly Review faithfully and followed their American 
imitator, the North American Review. His teachers at Harvard, Edward T. Channing 
and Edward Everett, represented the same conservative persuasion. Poetry involves 
imagination, but reason, clarity, and didacticism must control it. Sometime after 1827, 
Emerson—and American criticism generally—moved away from these principles to a 
more romantic poetics. —J.C.A. 


1902. Neufeldt, Leonard. Emerson and the Civil War, TEGP, 71:4, Oct. 1972, 502-13. 
In the 1850's and 60's, the campaign to abolish slavery and in particular the Fugitive 
Slave Law, which he abominated, gradually drew Emerson from his chosen privacy and 
seclusion. He moved slowly and reluctantly to his final position as a champion of aboli- 
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tion and a firm supporter of the Civil War. Afterward, when he sought to retreat to 
seclusion and his planned and chosen work, he discovered that his mind was failing him. 
—W.D.P. 


See also Item 1912. 


The Gansevoorts 
See Item 1896. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
1903. Baym, Nina. Hawthorne’s Holgrave: the Failure of the Artist-Hero, JEGP, 69:4, 
Oct, 1970, 584-98. In The House of the Seven Gables the romantic conflict, at once 
social and private, between passion, spontaneity, and creativity and regulation and 
control, arises between the Maule and Pyncheon families. All the various possible mean- 
ings of the plot depend on and derive from the book’s psychological core, where the 
struggle occurs within the world of the single self, with authority trying to suppress 
passion, and passion to depose authority. Holgrave, a Maule, awaits Judge Pyncheon’s 
death, but something goes wrong. When Pyncheon dies, Holgrave loses his social 
radicalism, abandons his art, marries Phoebe Pynchcon, as her husband obtains the long- 
disputed property, and with her drives off to Pyncheon’s country estate, loaded with 
goods and dependents. His motivation is a sense of guilt for Pyncheon’s death. Haw- 
thorne attempts to present the result as happy, but the tale says otherwise. —-W.D.P. 


Richard Hildreth 


1904. Brandstadter, Evan. Uncle Tom and Archy Moore: the Antislavery Novel as 
Ideological Symbol, AQ, 26:2, May 1974, 160-75. Hildreth (1807-65) published at his 
own expense The Slave or Memoirs of Archy Moore (2 vols., J. H. Eastbourn, 1836). 
Most newspapers refused to review the book. After the success of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(1852), Hildreth’s book was republished as The White Slave or Memoirs of a Fugitive 
(1852) and enjoyed some popularity. Though not well written, it deals frankly with 
miscegenation and cruelty and casts aside Christian consolations. Mrs. Stowe may have 
read Hildreth and drawn from him the nuclei for Uncle Tom and Little Eva. —W.D.P. 


Washington Irving 
1905. Kime, Wayne R. Washington Irving and the “Extension of the Empire of Frec- 
dom”: An Unrecorded Contribution to the EVENING POST, May 14, 1804, BNYPL, 
76, 1972, 220-30. [This note concerns an elaborately impolite political squib against the 
New York Democrats, published in the leading Federalist newspaper. It is given entire 
and discussed in footnotes.] —W.D.P. 


1906. Kime, Wayne В. The First Locomotive to Cross the Rocky Mountains: Ап 
Unidentified Sketch in the KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, May 1839, by Washington 
Irving, BNYPL, 76, 1972, 242-50. Тһе Knickerbocker Magazine (Apr. 1839) contained 
Charles Augustus Davis's burlesque history, The First Locomotive; Irving contributed a 
“verification” in a letter to the editor for the next issue, which has not hitherto been 
firmly identified as his. [The first article is summarized, the second given entire, and 
both are discussed.] —W.D.P. 


1907. Myers, Andrew B. Washington Irving aud Gilbert Stuart Newton: A NEW-YORK 
MIRROR Contribution Identified, BNYPL, 76, 1972, 237-41. [A three-page Ms entitled 
Newton the Painter by Irving, held by NYPL, printed in the New-York Mirror (Mar. 
21, 1835) as an unsigned commentary, gives news of Newton, an American painter (1794- 
1835), then suffering from a mental malady in England. The note is given entire and 
discussed.] —W.D.P. 


1908. McClary, Ben Harris. Irving, Lockhart, and the QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
BNYPL, 76, 1972, 231-6. Irving contributed three articles to the Quarterly Review: 
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an explanation of his Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada (Мау 1830); a review of 
his edition of Alexander Slidell's A Year in Spain (Feb., 1831); and a discussion of Henry 
Wheaton's А History of the Northmen (not used, but returned to Irving in 1831). The 
Ms. of the second, held by NYPL, and the printed text may be compared to indicate 
Lockhart's editorial methods. [The two texts are printed in parallel columns.]—W.D.P. 
Herman Melville 
1909. Karcher, Carolyn І. Melvilles THE °СЕЕЅ: А Forgotten Satire on Scientific 
Racism, AQ, 27:4, Oct. 1975, 421-42. This sketch (Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 
Mar. 12, 1856) epitomizes Melville's application of what he called “ “һе great Art of 
Telling the Truth' " (Hawthorne and His Mosses) to the explosive racial and slavery issues 
that were polarizing his countrymen. Aiming to subvert rather than openly attack his 
public's prejudices, Melville addressed himself to the Negro question under cover of a 
fictional Negro analogue (a mixed race of blacks and Portuguese, called “the 'Gees," on 
one of the Cape Verde Islands), while adopting the stance of the very party. whose 
racial ideas he is satirizing: a new school of "scientists" known as ethnologists (e.g., 
Josiah C. Nott and George R. Glidden, who wrote Types of Mankind, 1854). —W.D.P. 


1910. Rowland, Beryl. The Ladder of Charity in THE TWO TEMPLES, Mosaic, 7:4, 
Sum. 1974, 1-13. In this work Melville anticipates Тһе Confidence-Man, examining 
Pauline charity, using an avatar as the central figure, and using his types to invert the 
message of the Epistles. The Two Temples is more successful artistically because he con- 
tains his idea in two major incidents linked by a central symbol, the ladder of Charity, 
and concentrates his irony on specific contemporary targets, Sheridan Knowles, E. B. 
Pusey, and R. W. Emerson. The narrator's reaction is equivocal. “Certainly he is not 
conscious of an epiphany." Melville is saying that human beings are avatars of Christ: 
they have their trial, death, and resurrection. "Charity, Melville asserts, does fail, and 
in the modern world, a travesty of the Christian myth can seem more credible and, 
therefore, more moving than the story of God's love." —D.J.M. 


See also Item 1583. 


Edgar Allan Poe 
1911. Eakin, John Paul. Poe's Sense of an Ending, AL, 45:1, Mar. 1973, 1-22. Despite 
many critics’ dissatisfaction, the conclusion to The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym is 
deliberate and represents Poe's idea that the end of his art, as he states in Marginalia, 
is “ʻa glimpse of the spirit’s outer world,’” that is, a momentary vision of the ultimate 
truth of death. In The Colloquy of Monos and Una and The Conversation of Eiros and 
Charmion, he sets the scene in the afterlife. In A Tale of the Ragged Mountains, Mes- 
meric Revelation, and The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar, he uses a hypnotic trance 
to get beyond the world of the living. In А Descent into the Maelstróm and Ligeia, he 
uses a Lazarus plot with the hero and heroine returning from the dead. In Pym, each 
episode culminates in a glimpse of death, but the ultimate conclusion is deliberately 
equivocal, leaving us to wonder whether Pym almost reached the ultimate truth, reached 
it and returned transfigured, or is speaking from beyond death. —J.C.A. 


Henry David Thoreau 
1912. Myerson, Joel. More Apropos of John Thoreau, AL, 45:1, Mar. 1973, 104-6. 
Two letters [here printed] from Lidian, Emerson's wife, to her sister Lucy Jackson Brown 
in 1842 describe John Thoreau's death from lockjaw and how it affected the Emersons 
and Henry David Thoreau, John's brother. —J.C.A. 


Walt Whitman 


1913. Geffen, Arthur. Walt Whitman and Jules Michelet—One More Time, AL, 45:1, 
Mar. 1973, 107-14. Parallels in theme, structure, and diction between Whitman’s 
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Passage fo India and Jules Michelet's Woman (originally La Femme, 1859, published in 
N.Y., 1860) suggest that the French historian and social critic profoundly influenced 
Whitman. —J.C.A. 


1914. Mason, John B. Walt Whitman's Catalogues: Rhetorical Means for Two Journeys 
in SONG OF MYSELF, AL, 45:1, Mar. 1973, 34-49. Critics have explained the 
catalogues іп Whitman's poem as an outgrowth of his democratic spirit, as “unity through 
diversity," and as transcendental organicism. As Whitman uses them they move from a 
passive and personal reception of the sensuous world to an immersion in the physical 
and spiritual universe. In the early sections he moves from idle observations to an over- 
view of humanity. In Sections 12 through 43 he ascends to sublimity, sacrificing his 
individuality, after which the long catalogues are unnecessary. He leads the reader 
through a parallel movement or journey, not by exposition or exhortation but by the 
cumulative experience. Whitman forces the reader to condense the images іп his 
catalogues into a single vision of time, space, and the universe. —J.C.A. 


1915. Friedman, Rohn S. A Whitman Primer: Solipsism and Identity, AQ, 27:4, Oct. 
1975, 443-60. Whitman considered “ ‘the most profound theme’ " that can occupy the hu- 
man mind to be the search for a unifying relationship between subjective and objective 
orders of reality. To Emerson’s establishment of a self without reference to anything out- 
side it, Whitman opposed his “dilation” concept, the soul’s tendency to expand without 
stop until it reaches a reality so colossal as to overwhelm desire and self, and thus to im- 
pose limits that would place the self in proper relationship with the universe. But the re- 
ciprocal inward gravitational movement of coherence must accompany dilation outward. 
Whitman never strayed so far from idealism as to suggest that physical reality exitsts inde- 
pendently outside the mind; things are significant only as we perceive them, and we can 
fully realize the Me only through the Not'Me. “Only the coordinate effort of latent 
intuition and provoking agency in perception can generate truth. “Realization,” the total 
act of complete perception, is possible. only through the reciprocal process of “tallying” 

subjective and objective reality. Whitman believed that the soul could transmit itself into 
the Not Me and through empathy could vicariously experience the outer reality: alone, 
the soul could not attain truth. The self or identity depends on this interplay, or 
matching, of the two realms. As I Ebb’d with the Ocean of Life, in which land and 
sea represent’ objective and subjective orders of experience and the surf and drift rep- 
resent their intermixture, embodies this critical theory. —W.D.P. 


1916. Hagenbuchle, Roland. Whitman’s Unfinished Quest for an American Identity, 
ELH, 40:3, Aut. 1973, 428-78. Whitman failed to find a convincing fusion of stylistic 
and intellectual elements that. would enable him to unite the polarities he saw in America 
into an American identity. On the stylistic level, he uses catalogue, paradox, and struc- 
ture of movement, as well as tensions between words and things, particularity and whole- 
ness, and plenitude and form. His intellectual tools are the "common concrete," the 
emblem, and a triadic pattern of sexual imagery. And if his poetry does not unify these 
elements, part of the failure is the reader's. —K.D.H. 


General -. 
1917. Douglas, Ann. Heaven our Home: Consolation Literature in the Northern United 
States, 1830-1880, AQ, 26:5, Dec. 1974, 496-515. - Liberal clergymen and devout women 
wrote most of the popular mourners’ manuals, lachrymose verse, obituary fiction, and 
necrophiliac biographies, and the characteristics of such works make the clearest sense 
when placed in.a context of clerical and feminine anxiety and ambitions. Ministers in 
the more traditional denominations were struggling with limited success against their 
lessening status and weakening authority. With urbanization and many industries being 
transfered from the home to the factory, middle-class New England women were losing 
their status as producers. Paradoxically, clerical views of: their role pushed women into 
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clerical terrain as colleagues and competitors. Protestant theology, especially Unitarian 
and Congregationalist, ssoftened. Тһе non-Evangelical sects promoted the sentimentaliza- 
tion of Northern culture as a way to make dominant the "Christian" values that an 
expanding nation assigned to them. Thus we can explain Theodore Cuyler's The Empty 
Crib: The Memorial of Little Georgie (1873), Henry Harbaugh's Heaven: or, an Earnest 
and Scriptural Inquiry into the Abode of the Sainted Dead (1853), William Holcomb’s 
Our Children in Heaven (1870); Elizabeth Stuart Phelps's The Gates Ajar (repr. Belknap 
Press, 1964), et al. —W.D.P. 


1918. Irwin, John T. The Symbol of the Hieroglyphics in the American Renaissance, 
АО, 26:2, May 1974, 103-26. If the American Renaissance began a symbolist literature 
in America, Champollion's deciphering the hieroglyphics focused American writers’ atten- 
tion on symbolism's linguistic aspects. Champollion's work provided American writers with 
a metaphor they could use to examine the symbolic process from various viewpoints. 
Champollion transformed what had symbolized the divine and the mysterious into some- 
thing human and conventional; he discovered that as signs, the hieroglyphics stood not 
for objects but for sounds. Much of what Champollion discovered about the hieroglyphs 
tallied with what people in other fields were discovering about their own traditional pic- 
tures of the world. It occurred to writers such as Hawthorne and Melville that the 
relationship between sign and significance in written language was not merely a copy of 
symbolic relationships in the external world but rather (һай these relationships were 
inherent in the mind's ordering of the world through language and as such were linguis- 
tically imposed on the world. —W.D.P. 


See also Item 1896. 


ҮП. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Edward Bellamy 
1919. Sancton, Thomas A. Looking Inward: Edward Bellamy's Spiritual Crisis, AQ, 
25:5, Dec. 1973, 538-57. In his early 20's Bellamy celebrated isolation as а guaranteee 
of the self's integrity and set himself goals of self-reliance and self-culture, but he came 
to regard that position as mistaken. He felt that self was subject to perpetual and 
uncontrollable change, that memory bound it to a changeless past, and that intense pain 
resulted from emotional ties with others. Harsh Spencerian individualism, with its constant 
threat of failure, repelled Bellamy; he feared death, thus the self became an intolerable 
prison. He considered the possible alternatives of God (he rejected conventional Chris- 
tianity on rational grounds) and “Nirvana” (a state of passionless, unthinking, impersonal 
being—the total destruction of the self without the negation of life, the basis for his essay, 
The Religion of Solidarity, 1874). He decided regretfully that the love of women was 
ephemeral and often a source of pain; that the sacrifice of life on a battlefield was then 
not available; and that the mystical communion with the impersonal soul of the universe 
was an attractive concept, but impractical. He finally opted for social reform and wrote 
Looking Backwards (1884). —W.D.P. 


Kate Chopin 
1920. Wolff, Cynthia Griffin. Thanatos and Eros: Kate Chopin's THE AWAKENING, 
AQ, 25:4, Oct. 1973, 449-71. Edna Pontellier has repressed her inward life to a calm, 
sheltered passivity and has minimized her contacts with reality; her personality is schizoid 
(Ronald D. Laing, The Divided Self, Penguin, 1965). Mme. Ratignolle's innocent caress 
awakens her libido, and Robert's innocuous attentions foster it. It emerges from repres- 
sion but becomes fixated at the oral level. Edna longs for a lover, but not for Robert or 
any other man. Her ego desires a limitless fusion with the external world, and the only 
solution is the one she chooses—to retreat to infantile, pre-genital identification with the 
mother, as symbolized by the sea. —W.D.P. 
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Emily Dickinson 
1921. Pollak, Vivian В. Emily Dickinson's Valentines, AQ, 26:1, Mar. 1974, 60-78. 
Two of the five poems we know Dickinson wrote before 1858 (Awake ye muses nine and 
Sic transit gloria. mundi) are comic valentines. Not the usual instruments of flirtation, 
but justifications of her claim to being gifted and accomplished, they parody established 
styles in the genre. A puzzled editor called the second poem a valentine; it was the first 
of seven poems known to have been published during her lifetime (Springfield Republican 
Feb. 20, 1852). It seems to be a medley of burlesques of pompous orators.— W.D.P. 


The Gansevoorts 
See Нет 1896. 


William Dean Howells 
1922. Dowling, Joseph А. Howells and the English: A Democrat Looks at English Civil- 
ization, BNYPL, 76, 1972, 251-64. In his early life Howells's midwestern background, 
his Welsh ancestry, the anti-Americanism he met with in England in 1867, and his 
championship of literary realism against romance (which he thought to have stemmed 
from Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, and to have been accepted by lazy, aristocratically 
oriented critics) prejudiced him against the English. Later, when he travelled in England 
as a recognized man of letters, his prejudices began to dissolve. During World War I, 
when America and England were allies, his prejudices vanished altogether. —NW.D.P. 


1923. Crow, Charles L. Howells and William James: A CASE OF METAPHANTAS- 
MIA Solved, AQ, 27:2, May 1975, 169-77. Late in his career Howells conducted fic- 
tional experiments exploring and describing the shadowy territory of dreams, subconscious 
motives, and parapsychological experience, which he published in Questionable Shapes 
(1903) and Between the Dark and the Daylight (1907). The enterprise stimulated him 
to bold technical innovations, especially in the use of unreliable and multiple narrators. 
A Case, though based on a presumed psychic event, is a farcical story that reaches its 
climax with grown men bounding about a Pullman car in their nightgowns. The original 
audience could not explain the episode. Yet the story's meaning is precise; it reveals 
an astonishingly advanced fictional use of psychological principles. The key is the concept 
of association or stream-of-thought. Evidence suggests that Howells derived this principle 
from William James. : —W.D.P. 


Henry James 
1924. Nettels, Elsa. Vision and Knowledge in THE AMBASSADORS and LORD JIM, 
ELT, 18:3, 1975, 181-93. Strether's sense that he recovers through Chad his own lost 
opportunities, that Chad and Madame de Vionnet are his youth because at the right time 
nothing else ever was binds him to Chad. Marlow's sense that Jim, possessing weakness 
latent in all people, exemplifies truths about human nature momentous enough to affect 
humanity's concept of itself compels his fidelity to Jim. In James's novels the bond 
between characters is created when one enters imaginatively into another's experience; 
in Conrad's the bond is forged when one recognizes in others qualities and impulses latent 
in oneself. Consciousness in James moves out to encompass what is not itself; conscious- 
ness in Conrad discovers that it comprehends the whole within itself: “ ‘the human heart 
is vast enough to contain all the world.’ ” —W.D.P. 


1925. McMaster, Juliet. The Portrait of Isabel Archer, AL, 45:1, Mar. 1973, 50-66. 
Isabel Archer, in James's The Portrait of a Lady, is a true American engaged in life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. But she is morbidly attracted to death, immobility, 
and suffering. She rejects Lord Warburton because he could offer her everything. She 
marries Gilbert Osmond as a perverse self-sacrifice that permits him to make her an 
objet Фаг. --Г.С.А. 
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1926. Gervais, David. James's Reading of MADAME BOVARY, CQ, 7:1, 1977, 1-26. 
English critics have almost inevitably overreacted to Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, either 
glorifying its form or decrying its content. James's reaction, uncontaminated by the 
ensuing controversies, contributes significantly to assessing the novel properly. He calls 
it too cold and the heroine too small, criticisms that reveal James's inadequate aesthetic 
principles. But even as he opted for "putting all the action on the inside," he recognized 
the novel's power and excellence. —T.A.S. 


See also Пет 1881. 


Richard Green Moulton 
See Item 1586. 


Frank. Norris 
See Item 1933. 


Mark Twain 
1927. Brogan, Howard O. Early Experience and Scientific Determinism in Twain and 
Hardy, Mosaic, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 99-105. Twain and Hardy grew up in a religion that placed 
depraved humanity in a malevolent world. Their obviously divergent careers resulted 
largely from differences in temperament. Twain, the extravert, was almost immoderately 
helpful to his biographers; Hardy, the introvert, regretted his inaccurate biography so 
much that he was forced to write his own. Twain’s experience in love and marriage 
was rather naive but happy. Hardy’s two marriages were unhappy—especially for his 
wives. Nevertheless, their common Protestant backgrounds led them to view humanity’s 
ultimate depravity pessimistically, a view that became more pronounced in Twain than 
in Hardy as they approached the ends of their careers; their scientific interests and earlier 
training reinforced their determinism. — : —D.J.M. 


1928. David, Beverly В. The Рісіогіз! HUCK FINN: Mark Twain and his Illustrator, 
E. W. Kemble, AQ, 26:4, Oct. 1974, 331-51. When Twain decided to produce an 
illustrated Huck Finn, he personally chose and strictly oversaw his illustrator. Kemble 
was 23 years old, without formal artistic training but with a record of two years’ work 
on comic magazines such as Life. Twain managed to avoid moral and sentimental com- 
plaint, in the main, by not illustrating brutal, drunken, and sordid scenes. (Illustrated) 
| | —W.D.P. 
‘General 
See Items 1896 апа: 1917. 


УШ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Harold Bloom 
See Item 1584, 


Hart Crane 
1929. Mattson, Francis О, Hart Crane and Roy Campbell, BNYPL, 76, 1972, 17-8. 
A passage in Campbell’s autobiography, Light on a Dark Horse (Hollis & Carter, 1951, 
311-2) and an unpublished letter from Campbell to Enslin du Plessis (n.d.), held by 
NYPL supplement John Unterecker’s account in Voyager: A Life of Hart Crane (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, 1969) of Crane’s visit to Campbell at Martigues in May or June 1929. 
Because Crane was drunk and impossible, Campbell got him to leave after a week, 
but the two poets remained friends. [The documents referred to are printed.}—W.D.P. 


Theodore Dreiser 
1930. Graham, Don. Dreiser's Use of the “English Jefferies” in JENNY GERHARDT, 
DN, 8:1, Sp. 1977, 6-8. In this work (1911) Dreiser suspends the action at the moment 
of seduction and uses two poetic flights of fancy from “the English Jefferies.” Jefferies 
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is Richerd Jefferies (1848-87), an English essayist and. naturalist. Dreiser draws on 
Jefferies's essay Beauty in fhe Country (Yhe Open Air, 1885), which celebrates maidenly 
beauty and its contributory elements. He used Jefferies's heightened description of the 
natural affinity of feminine beauty as a means of skirting Jennie's loss of innocence—a 
romanticized argument quite different from. the араасаа defense of Carrie in 
Sister Carrie (1900). —D.J.M. 


1931. Price, Alan. Dreiser at the Aquarium, DN, 8:1, Sp. 1977, 1-5. Dreiser’s A 
Lesson From the Aquarium (Тош Watson’s Magazine [The Watson Magazine], Jan. 1906) 
discusses the behavior of stort minnows, hermit crabs, and shark suckers. Watson founded 
the magazine to “preach Democracy in plain English.” Dreiser became associated with it 
through his friend, Richard Duffy, editor of Tom Watson’s Magazine, and published 
several articles in it during 1905. The original Ms for the article (at U. of Penn.) reveals 
important editorial changes: Dreiser’s tone is moderated and several parallels between 
the aquarium’s instinctual life and contemporary self-serving “public morality” are deleted. 
When Dreiser wrote The Financier (1912), he depicted Cowperwood watching a lobster- 
squid battle for life and concluded that the world was a jungle where only the strong 
survived. —DJ.M. 


1932. Dowell, Richard W. Ask Mr. Markle?, DN, 8:1, Sp. 1977, 9-14. For at least a 
year the Dreiser family were neighbors to Augustus Robert Markle in Terre Haute, In. 
Markle has been recognized as an authority ‘on Dreiser, especially on his early years, but 
evidence shows that Markle had a personal grudge against Dreiser and probably mis- 
construed much evidence—especially concerning ‘the Dreisers’ contributions of “land” 
for the Catholic Church and Dreiser’s birthplace at 529 South 9th St. In his later 
biographical writings, Dreiser was careless about dates and details; but he was often 
more accurate than Markle. —D.J.M. 


1933. Silet, Charles L. P. Theodore Dreiser's Introduction to McTEAGUE, DN, 8:1, 
Sp. 1977, 15-7. Dreiser supplied the Introduction for the 1928 Argonaut Manuscript 
Limited Edition of Frank Norris’s McTeague (Doubleday, Doren). In it, Dreiser recalls 
McTeague’s impact on him as a naturalistic writer; he Jaments the critics’ failure to 
acknowledge Norris’s work as “first rank”; and he particularly attacks Stephen Crane’s 
reputation as the pioneer realist in America. THat honor, he felt, belonged to Henry В. 
Fuller of Chicago. The introduction rambles, with inaccurate citations, but it repays a 
debt to Fuller, who helped many young writers to get started but was out of favor and 
out of print in 1928. —D.J.M. 


Edward J. Eustace 
1934. Meisel, Martin. One of “America’s Lost Plays”: A Comment, BNYPL, 76, 1972, 
348-52. [The play is Edward J. Eustace’s King of the Mountains (written 1934, frequently 
revised, never produced or published; the text of the final typescript, now held by NYPL, 
precedes this note.] This violent proletarian drama, based on the Molly Maguire distur- 
bances, criminal trials, and executions that occurred in Pennsylvania in 1860-80, as social 
and political propaganda suited the American theater in 1935-51, when the Theater Guild, 
the Actor's Repertory Theater, the Experimental Theater of ANTA, and the New Stages 
considered staging it. Read today, it'seems to exemplify Stillborn Drama. —W.D.P. 


William Faulkner 
See Нет 1592. 


Eiet Hemingway Pu 
1935. Johnson, Robert О. Hemingway’s “How Do. You Like It Now, Gentlemen?*: A 
Possible Source, AL, 45:1, Mar. 1973, 114-7. In an interview with Lillian Ross (New 
Yorker, Мау 13, 1950), Hemingway repeatedly used, the expression “ “How do you like 
it now, gentlemen? " The question, which Ross used as her title may have come from 
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George Villiers’s play The Rehearsal (1671). In the play, the hack playwright Bayes, 
probably a caricature of John Dryden, expresses his contempt for critics. Hemingway 
may have been playfully expressing his own defensiveness. —J.C.A. 


Sinclair Lewis 
1936. Love, Glen A. New Pioneering on the Prairie: Nature, Progress and the Individual 
in the Novels of Sinclair Lewis, AQ, 25:5, Dec. 1973, 558-77. Lewis praised the 
country-bred visionaries of the Midwest, such as Carl Ericson of Тһе Trail of the Hawk 
and Carol Kennicott of Main Street. Though George Babbit is a satiric portrait, he 
has yearnings toward beauty. Though Martin Arrowsmith is an individualist dedicated 
to the scientific progress of medicine, the more typical figure for Lewis is Sam Dods- 
worth, designer, builder, and architect. In later novels, Lewis's figures diminish in vigor 


and effect. —W.D.P. 
A. R. Markle 

See Item 1932. 
Kate Millett 

See Item 1795. 
Charles Olson 


1937. Paul, Sherman. In and About the Maximus Poems, IowaR, 6:1, Win. 1975, 118- 
30. The theme of "the practice of the self" which leads to renewal, unifies Olson's highly 
autobiographical Maximus Poems 1-10. Pound, Williams, Eliot, and Hart Crane 
challenged Olson to use the epic form, which is appropriate to his grand objectives. The 
American Transcendentalists influenced his philosophy that order and even flowering can 
come from the chaos of self. Nature, growth, and time images suggest an interest in 
self-fulfillment through his discovery of personal and national roots. Paul will conclude 
the article in IowaR, 6:3, Sum. 1975.] —V.LT. 


1938. Perloff, Marjorie G. Charles Olson and the “Inferior Predecessors”: PROJEC- 
TIVE VERSE Revisited, ELH, 40:2, Sum. 1973, 285-306. Williams’s endorsement (letter 
to Robert Creeley, cited in “Introduction” to Selected Writings of Charles Olson, ed., 
Creeley, New Directions, 1966; and The Autobiography of William Carlos Williams, 
New Directions, 1951, 329) of Olson’s aesthetics as expressed in Projective Verse may 
stem from a resemblance to his own poetic theory rather than its assumed originality. 
Pound and Williams are two sources for the ideas in the essay, though Olson tried 
increasingly hard to divorce himself ‘from their influence, —K.D.H. 


Ezra Pound 
1939. Perloff, Marjorie G. Pound and Rimbaud: The Retreat from Symbolism, IowaR, 
6:1, Win. 1975, 91-117. Rimbaud's non-representational poetic mode influenced Pound's 
later Cantos. Pound's disenchantment with symbolism, first observable in 1913, resulted 
in his advocating Rimbaud in А Study of French Poets (1918) as the foremost non- 
representational poet. Attempting to imitate Eliot's style in his Mauberley (1920), Pound 
reverted to symbolism. But by 1923, when he wrote the Malatesta Cantos, he was com- 
mitted to "poésie objective." Although later cantos are occasionally representational or 
symbolic, the Pisan sequence (72-84), generally considered Pound's finest, logically con- 
cludes the non-representational mode of the Malatesta Cantos. —V.L.T. 


Thomas Pynchon 
1940. Puetz, Manfred. Thomas Pynchon's THE CRYING OF LOT 49: The World is 
а Tristero System, Mosaic, 7:4, Sum. 1974, 125-37. “Тһе possibility or impossibility of 
order, the eternal fight of differentiation and distinction against disorder, chaos, and lack 
of meaningful pattern" fascinates Pynchon. He devotes the larger part of "a collage of 
world-views, actual events, warped interpretations, literary parodies, and adventures of 
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the mind,” to Herbert Stencil’s pursuit of V, “at once the mysterious woman in his 
father's life and a remarkably scattered concept. In The Crying of Lot 49 "plot and 
order mysteriously suggest and then impose their presence on the mind." Pynchon has 
followed the lines of force in d by recording intellectual energy's meanderings 
through time. —D.J.M. 


Henry Roth 
1941, Freedman, William. A Conversation with Henry Roth, LitR, 18:2, Win. 1975, 
149-57 (interview). The pressure of American life in the 30's, "the conflict between 
personal expression and social obligation,” stifled many writers’ creativity. Roth finished 
Call It Sleep only because he was selfish, naive, and insulated from life. The novel’s 
Jewishness is unimportant; Roth meant to demonstrate the characters’ passivity and their 
victimization by external forces. —J.N.M. 


Carl Sandburg 
1942. Alexander, William. The Limited American, the Great Loneliness, and the Singing 
Fire: Carl Sandburg’s CHICAGO POEMS, AL, 45:1, Mar. 1973, 67-83. These poems, 
the first part of Sandburg’s book Chicago Poems (1916), do not merely collect previously 
published works. Like many of his predecessors and contemporaries, Sandburg decried 
American social limitations; but he also stressed, through a unified perspective and struc- 
ture, the potentials in ethnic differences and in human vitality. —]J.C.A. 


Gertrude Stein 
1943. Fendelman, Earl. Happy Birthday, Gertrude Stein, AQ, 27:1, Mar. 1975, 99-107 
(rev.-art., Richard Bridgman, Gertrude Stein in Pieces, Oxford U., 1970; Margaret Potter, 
et al, Four Americans in Paris: The Collections of Gertrude Stein and her Family, 
Museum of Modern Art, 1970; Norman Weinstein, Gertrude Stein and the Literature of 
{һе Modern Consciousness, Ungar, 1970; Staying on Alone: Letters of Alice B. Toklas, 
ed., Edward Burns, Liveright, 1973; and James R. Mellow, Charmed Circle: Gertrude 
Stein & Company, Praeger, 1974.) We are beginning to see that Stein's only real story 
is her lifelong endeavor to see things clearly, a story she herself told in its most heroic 
form in the Autobiography but that is repeated in everything she wrote. The story is 
important now because it includes long struggles with still-unanswered questions, i.e., how 
to re-create the immediacy of our experiences, how to express our inner nature through 
the distorting frame of modern publicity, and how to free ourselves from meaningless 
interpretations. —W.D.P. 


Wallace Stevens 
1944. Caldwell, Price. Metaphoric Structures in Wallace Steven? THIRTEEN WAYS 
OF LOOKING AT A BLACKBIRD, JEGP, 71:3, July 1972, 321-35. This poem does 
not seek to reduce the “irreducible.” It exists in “contention” with reality, not to conquer 
it. The poem assumes that there is a sense in which the imagination is a part of nature, 
and reality is a part of the imagination. The blackbird in Stanza I symbolizes the imag- 
inative eye and also is the element of the real. The final blackbird in stanza XIII, sitting 
securely behind all the veils of mutability and chaos, is the "irreducible X," itself a static 
abstraction in the cedar-limbs of the mind. —W.D.P. 


1945. Tompkins, Daniel P. TO ABSTRACT REALITY: Abstract Language and the 
Intrusion of Consciousness in Wallace Stevens, AL, 45:1, Mar. 1973, 84-99, Unlike his 
Imagist contemporaries, Stevens tended deliberately toward the abstraction of experience, 
which he considered the proper process of the mind. A sampling of words from Thomas 
P. Walsh's Concordance of the Poetry of Wallace Stevens (Pa. St. U., 1963) shows that 
he favored forming abstract nouns by using gerunds, plural endings where singular ones 
would be expected, -ness endings, and nouns referring to actions rather than concrete 
things. He also used general statements and aphorisms, sometimes undercutting them 
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with further generalities that trail off to inconclusiveness. His continual use of the verb 
"to be" is a key to his concept of reality. For him, the only reality consisted in the 
constantly changing шаша process of searching for a fixed truth that сап only be 
found in death. —].C.A. 


Robert Penn Warren 
1946. Shepherd, Allen. Warren's ALL. THE KING'S MEN: Using the Author's Guide 
fo the Novel, EJ, 62:5, May 1973, 704-8. Warren's comments on his own novel are 
cogent and substantial. In his introduction to the Modern Library edition (1953), he 
informs us about his intentions, the universal themes in the book, and the Stark-Long 
connection. In a Paris Review interview (Writers at Work ed., Malcolm Cowley, New 
York, 1959), he speaks of the relationship between All the King's Men and his other 
novels. In ALL THE KING'S MEN: The Matrix of Experience (Yale Review, 53:2, 
Win. 1963, 161-7 [AES, 12:1, Jan. 1969, 331]) he speaks again about the novel's Louis- 
iana genesis and the importance of the “ту іс” Huey. [Editor's note: We were unable 
to find Warren's interview in Paris Review for 1959.] —L.H.M. 


Eudora Welty 


1947. Donlan, Dan. A WORN PATH: Immortality of Stereotype, EJ, 62:4, Apr. 1973, 
549-50. Old Phoenix, a black stereotype, also symbolizes immortality. Although sur- 
rounded by death, she appears indestructible during her ritualistic journey. References to 
time and to the Egyptian myth further develop the immortality theme. Old Phoenix 
looks and walks like the mythical bird. Like the bird, she goes to a large city. She sits 
as though she were nesting, then rises rejuvenated. Although this story is not an exact 
retelling of the myth, significant parallels exist. | —L.H.M. 


Thornton Wilder : 
1948. Blow, Simon. Thornton Wilder: Provoker of Ideas, B&B, 21:8, May 1976, 28-31. 
Wilder's last novel, The Eighth Day (1967), comes nearest to commitment. His state- 
ment that “ ‘we strengthen our souls, when young, on hope; the strength we acquire enables 
us later to endure despair as a Roman should’ " is not optimistic, but does show how we 
can reconcile diversity. Once reconciled, Wilder's obsession with the universe and the 
essential oneness of our enduring takes shape. Progress lies not with the politician or 
statesman but with the artist who states that condition and by its variety broadens our 
sympathy. Because Wilder looked to that greater unity, he continued to believe, though 
with skepticism, in life's possibilities. Arbitrary critics have excluded him, but a world- 
wide public has read him for 50 years. He did not encourage cult, revolt, or decadence. 
He provoked ideas, and ideas are our nourishment against despair. —W.D.P. 


James Wright 
1949. Heuvel, Cor Van Den. The Poetry of James Wright, Mosaic, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 163- 
70 (rev.-art., James Wright, Collected Poems, Wesleyan U., 1972). This volume shows 
Wright's growth and development. It includes most of The Green Wall, and all of Saint 
Judas (1959), Тһе Branch Will Not Break (1963), and Shall We Gather at The River ` 
(1968), plus 30 translations from modern Spanish and German poets, and 33 new poems. 
Wright's work is universal, not only in subject matter, but also in form and technique. 
“He is a classicist in the broad sense of the word. His work encompasses both the outer 
world of planets and horses, grass and. stars, and the inner world of the mind and heart 


which seeks to relate to the inner worlds of others. . . . Wright sees life neither as ‘pretty 

pictures, nor as an ugly meaningless smear—he sees its beauty even in its smallest 

manifestations." —DJ.M. 
Drama 


See Item 1891. 
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General 


1950. Howe, Irving. Mid-Century Turning Point: An Infellectual Memoir, Midstream, 
21:6, June/July .1975,.23-8. [Howe recalls the late 405 as a period of social, cuitural,. 
and political transformation for New York intellectuals.] кн —S.G.K. 


IX. GENERAL 


нее апа Society - 

1951. Kelly, R. Gordon. Literature and the Historian, AQ, 26.2, May 1974, 141-59. 
Anthropologists have long emphasized that culture is learned and mutable. The assump- 
tion that works of art.can. persist over time and evoke relatively uniform aesthetic 
responses needs qualification. Unless literature is an exception among cultural artifacts, 
its social significance is maintained because specialized institutions selectively conserve 
books, provide access to them, and seek to justify their social significance. In the 19th 
century rapid social change and the availability of alternative belief systems often com- 
bined to make socialization in America seem extremely difficult and precarious. The 
richest settings for discovering a society’s rules are those in which novices are being 
instructed in appropriate behavior. Therefore; for the. pistonlar it is less- important to 
read Melville than Horatio Alger. ET —W.D.PF. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGUSH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AUSTRALIA 


Jack Hibberd 
1952, McCaughey, Jàmes. Jack Hibberd and Popular Theatre, Meanjin, 35:4, Dec. 1976, 
412-5. Australian plays have not made theater in Australia more popular. One solution 
to the problem is to take theater out of the confines of the apparatus. Another is to 
write a different kind of play, as Jack Hibberd has in Les Darcy and A Toast to Melba, 
which move away from here-and-now characters to more mythic figures and are loosely 
slung narratives that make the audience feel comfortable in the theater. But in making 
his theater more likeable, Hibberd has made the events in it likeable, resulting in a falling 
off of energy. The need to charm has distracted him from struggling with the theatrical 
event's form. ; “—W.R. 


= 5 кањ. Walker : `` : | 
1953. Elfyn, Menna. Kath Walker-—Mae'r Wawr' Gerllaw [те Dawn Is at Hand 
Barn, No. 142, Aug. 1974, 462-4. Not only is Walker the first aboriginal to publish a 
volume of poetry in Australia, but'she also has a very high reputation there, her first 
volume, We Are Going, having had seven editions. Using frequent rhetorical questions, 
she asks what the future of her race, may. be. . Her latest volume is entitled The Dawn 
Is at. Hand. [Two Welsh translations of her poems are included] (In Welsh)—P.G.D. 


General 
1954. Frost, Lucy. English in Australia; The Perils of an ‘Ahistorical Stance, Мае 
35:4, Dec. 1976, 347-51. Teaching English in’ Australian universities should be more 
than gathering together a staff trained in evaluative textual criticism and then working 
out a list of major texts that any student reading English anywhere in the world should 
read. If literature is important in a society and not simply à retreat from the world 
beyond the university, then English studies must be made important for this time and 
this place. That no ready solutions exist, is no excuse for remaining unhappily. mired 
in a bog. mE —W.R 
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CANADA 


Duncan: Campbell Scott 


1955. Beckmann, Susan. A Note on Duncan Campbell Scott's THE FORSAKEN, HAR, 
25:1, Win. 1974, 32-7. Similar setting, action, and vocabulary strongly indicate that the 
source for Scott’s poem was Wordsworth's Complaint (of a Forsaken Indian Woman). 
Scott's familiarity with Indian culture enables him to portray the woman's innate dignity; 
Wordsworth, who allowed his European sensibilities to, enter his poem, drew a pathetic 
picture. E А RN o | —M.R. 


Poetry 
1956. Djwa, Sandra. Litterae ex Machina, HAR, 25:1, Win. 1974, 22-31. Comper 
produced thematic concordances of the works of seven poets from 1875 to 1960 indicate 
that their poetic presentation of nature changed in that period as a result of both the 
changing literary tastes and the continuing settlement: of the country. Much of he 
terminology seems directly related to Darwinian concepts, particularly in Pratt’s works. 
—M.R. 


1957. Tones, Roger ТЕҢ Barddoniaeth Gyfoes Saesneg yng Nghanada [Contempo- 
rary English Poetry in Canada], Barn, No. 139, May 1974, 299-301. Despite Canada's 
large size and the French poetry in Quebec, poetry in English though often self-consciously 
Canadian, is flourishing. Besides Cohen, Layton, and Purdy, Johnston, seemingly simple 
and amusing, but a masterful technician who writes about his family; Atwood, a young 
poet and novelist who uses typographical tricks and writes about old Canadian settlers; 
Macpherson, a traditional poet who tries to create a Canadian myth; and Ondaatje, 
another myth creator whose most famous works deal with Billy the Kid, deserve attention. 
(In Welsh) М”. —P. G.D. 


IRELAND 


- AE (George Russell) 
1958. Weaver, Jack W. AE, George Moore, and AVATARS, ELT, 19:2, 1974, 97-100. 
Between 1916 and 23, when Moore and AE were quarreling most bitterly in private, AE 
ignored Moore publicly; but between 1913 and 16, when relations were cordial, and 
from 1923 on, after peace had been restored between them, he felt free to discuss Moore's 
weaknesses. In the Irish Homestead and Irish Statesman, references to Moore and his 
work are of three kinds: personal anecodotes as illustrations for lead articles, dispraise of 
Moore in contrast to another more favored author in book reviews, and direct subjective 
judgments of Hail and Farewell. After these, the caricature of Moore in "АЕ" Avatars 
(1953) begins to make sense. : S D.P. 


Samuel Beckett 


1959. Sachner, Mark J. The Artist as Fiction: An Aesthetics of Failure in Samuel Beck- 
ett's Trilogy, MQ, 18:2, Win. 1977, 144-55. Beckett's works epitomize Harold Rosenberg's 
phrase “ ‘the fiction of the artist?” (The De-definition of Art, Macmillan, 1972), which 
implies an interest in the artist in the act of manipulating an object. Beckett uses the 
novel and a narrator to focus on the problems inherent in the basic narrative. task of 
telling a story. In his trilogy, Three Novels by Samuel Beckett —Molloy, Malone Dies, and 
The Unnamable (Grove, 1955), the initial act of perception is usually of the self at work: 
stories and fictions about the self at work, telling stories, creating fictions. The conscious- 
ness behind the writing is artistic, preoccupied not only with self, but also with the artistic 
self. at work. In working out this dual concern, Beckett’s narrators work within a pattern 
of failure from which there is no escape; they create fiction to mediate their pain, or at 
least to put it into a manageable form. —R.C.P. 
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1960. Hayward, Susan. The Use of Refrain in Beckett's Plays, Lang&S, 8:4, Fall 1975, 
284-92. Analogous to the Greek chorus's function, refrain in Beckett's plays underlines 
the meaning and develops a heightened sense of the language's inherent poetic qualities. 
Its static property and its imposing circular structure adequately describe our inevitable 
fate. The refrains range in type from stichomythic to word-and-action duets, which 
Beckett arranges symmetrically or in spirals. Finally, sound and rhythm within the 
refrain carry semantic potential that structures the drama spirally. —A.H. 


1961. Wilcher, Robert. “What’s it meant to mean?”: An Approach to Beckett’s Theatre, 
CritQ, 18:2, Sum. 1976, 9-37. In Beckett’s third novel, Watt, the protagonist embodies 
the scientific-rationalist view of reality, the inductive reasoning that leaves Final Causes— 
"what they really meant"—on one side, and pursues explanations of physical happenings 
that can be induced by observation and ingenious ratiocination. Beckett avoids Final 
Causes, or Meanings; he tries to convince his audience that their experience has no con- 
ceptual meaning. Krapp's Last Tape, Happy Days, Play, and Not I show Beckett con- 
tinuing to explore the theater as а way to avoid definition and achieve union of form 
and content. Not I contains only a spotlighted Mouth and "an unspeaking and dimly 
seen Auditor, who reacts four times with a" compassionate gesture. Beckett, after seeing 
a production, specified that the play should take no more than 18 minutes to perform; 
the actress who played the Mouth wrote him, wondering how to reach an audience at 
such a pace. Beckett replied, “`1 am not unduly concerned with intelligibility. I hope 
the piece may work on the nerves of the audience, not its intellect.’ " —W.D.P. 


James Joyce 
1962. Lester, John A. Joyce, Yeats, and the Short Story, ELT, 15:4, 1972, 305-14. 
Yeats wrote several short stories in 1891-7; Joyce wrote the 15 stories in Dubliners in 
1904-7. Yeats said that all his stories "have but one subject, the war of spiritual with 
natural order (Dedication to AE in The Secret Rose, 1897). They vividly display the heroic 
images that empower his poetry, and their later revisions (in 1908 and 13) indicate the 
changes in Yeats's style. Joyce did not revise his stories—they were masterpieces from 
the start. But one must not attribute their quality to mere mechanical craftsmanship. 
Joyce could elicit the most discriminating response; he created his stories not simply on 
the page, but in his readers' experience. [This essay is published as one base for discus- 
sion in the ELT seminar on the Short Story at MLA 1972.] —W.D.P. 


1963. Norris, Christopher. Joyce's Returningties, B&B, 21:5, Feb. 1976, 22-3. Modern 
critics may succeed in making Finnegans Wake familiar to many, instead of, as Joyce 
wished it to be, a lengthy enterprise for each of its would-be readers, In any event the 
voice in the book and its avowed location in a dream state make it more accessible than 
many contemporary experimental works in which the surfaces may seem more immedi- 
ately comprehensible. The book can be dipped into at many points, though critical 
assistance is helpful, as Joyce assumed. —R.E.B. 


William Butler Yeats 
See Item 1962. 
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Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author's Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 
GENERAL 
General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Comparative Literature, Edu- 
cation, Literary Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and Other Arts, 
Prosody, Research Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory 
of Criticism, Translation, Women's Studies) 
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*For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed 
in one of the more specific categories. 


v For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless 
the bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


ENGLISH 


English I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, N. I .. nd, Jewish, etc.) 
English II. Bibliography (See General II) 
English ПІ. Language (See General III) 
English IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 
English УП. Restoration and Enlightenment 
English УШ, Romantic 
English IX. Victorian 
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AMERICAN 
Americanl. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
American П. Bibliography (See General II) 
American III. Language (See General ПІ) 
American IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American Vl. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
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WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 

The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. 

Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture, e.g., Swift and Shaw are considered to be 
English, Yeats and Synge Irish. This category will, of course, include all writers in 
Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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It is the policy of NCTE in its journals and other publications to provide a forum, ап 
open discussion of ideas concerning the content and the teaching of English and language 
arts. Publicity thus accorded to any particular point of view does not imply endorse- 
ment by the Executive Committee, the Board of Directors, or the membership at large, 
except in announcements of policy, when such endorsement is clearly specified. 


GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 
1964. Burgess, Anthony, The Modicum is the Message, Spectator, 219:7260, Oct. 13, 
1967, 427. McLuhan deliberately refuses to distinguish between a medium of communi- 
cation as the determinant of an art-form and a medium as a purely transmissive device. 
His doctrines have progressed from an insistence on our accepting the importance of 
knowing what the massage is doing to us, to an elevation of the massage-machine to the 
rank of demiurge. In refusing to accept that ideas are stronger than media, he is guilty 
of an aesthetic heresy. —G.R.G. 


Comparative Literature 
See Item 1968. 


Education 


1965. Burgess, Anthony. The Purpose of Education, Spectator, 218:7236, Mar. 3, 1967, 
247, “Education, once it gets past the primal level of inculcating minimal technical and 
social skills, has only one real function—to show us how to read values.” Teachers 
should be specialists, but they should also be competent in a fair range of subjects. Their 
methods will often be unorthodox, but their discipline will be founded on the urgency of 
the task and their power to transmit that urgency. Unfortunately, though some good 
teachers still exist in Britain, this is all impossible nonsense. —G.R.G. 


See also Item 2324. 


Literature and Society 
1966. Seymour-Smith, Martin. Literature and Censorship, Spectator, 218:7230, Jan. 
20, 1967, 78. From the serious writer's viewpoint, censorship should not exist. Recent 
decisions in Great Britain regarding Lady Chatterley's Lover and the paperback edition 
of Fanny Hill have indicated that only true literature can deal meaningfully with the 
vital human problems posed even by The Spanking Exploits of Madame Tanya or Miss 
Leather's Flogging School. —G.R.G. 


Rhetoric 
1967. McIntosh, Carey. A Matter of Style: Stative and Dynamic Predicates, PMLA, 
92:1, Jan. 1977, 110-21. Despite occasional difficulties in categorizing particular con- 
structions [described in detail in the article], passages from Congreve, Steele, Jonson, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher show that verbs in 1710 were notably more nominal than 
they had been in 1610. Similar studies might answer questions about the literary and 
aesthetic qualities of nominal style; whether it can achieve effects inaccessible to an 
energetic ‘verbal’ style; and whether we can learn something about the art of writing 
by studying effective nominal prose. —P.G.D. 


Theory of Criticism 
1968. Anninsky, L. East and West in the Work of Andrei Platonov, SovR, 11:1, Sp. 
1970, 25-51. Platonov, who died relatively unknown in 1951, is receiving belated 
recognition by modern critics. Platonov's literary criticism, dealing with such writers as 
Hemingway, Aldington, Caldwell, and Steinbeck, attempts to trace the course of Western 
civilization. His is an integrated heritage, his most frequent theme being that of East 
and West relationships. This theme reveals his dominant and universal humanist pathos. 
In Platonov's early short stories his interest in the Western critical mind is acute and 
penetrating. For him the West represents the tangible, the perceptible, the fleshy; the 
East, the intangible, the exotic, the ascetic. He portrays Europe through Asian eyes and 
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Asia through European eyes. The moral center of his artistic world lies at the point 
where East and West meet and unite. —E.L.S. 


1969. Kogan, P. The Fascist Premises of Archetypal Criticism, NL&I, No. 6, 1970, 17- 
30. The search for recurrent patterns in works of art governs archetypal criticism, in 
which literary subjects and forms are seen as expressions of a racial unconscious. Тһе 
implicit political message in fhis criticism is that history is beyond human control, There 
can be no revolutionary theory if the people's consciousness does not develop from their 
material circumstances. "Theories that deny change by viewing history as non-successive 
and repetitive serve the ruling class. If we accept the archetypal explanation of conflict 
and class struggle in the U.S., we must conclude that human problems are insoluble and 
that organizing to change the world is futile. —S.M. 


1970. Moss, Leonard. Plato and the POETICS, РО, 50:4, Oct. 1971, 533-42. The 
logic of Plato’s argument condemning poetry reflects his multiple use of the term “imita- 
tion.” He held that the imitative manner could not integrate the poetic medium and the 
immediate subject with the ultimate subject—"the principles and qualities sought by the 
philosopher-moralist"; Aristotle held that it could. Though Aristotle's interpretation of 
the relationships among the basic components of poetic art diverges from Plato's, he is 
nevertheless indebted to Plato, who anticipated the crucial importance of these relation- 
ships. —E.R.V. 


1971. Weimann, Robert. Literarische Wertung und historische Tradition. Zu ihrer Aproie 
im Werk von [Literary Evaluation and Historical Tradition. On their Insolubility in the 
Work of] Northrop Frye, ZAA, 21:4, 1973, 341-59. In contrast to 19th-century bour- 
geois critics who took the contemporary reception of literature for granted, 20th century 
bourgeois critics һауе faced the absence of such objective criteria, as literature has been 
deprived of its social function and become subject to commercial exploitation. In seeking 
to provide a new humanist role for the critic, Frye has jettisoned the traditional evaluator's 
role. Since late bourgeois society has no criteria for individual sensibility, no literary 
theory can include that concept without itself becoming subjective. Rejecting T. S. Eliot's 
belief in classical absolutes and the New Criticism's pure aestheticism, Frye must confine 
himself strictly to interpretation. Yet this neutrality is at odds with his determination to 
restore the Romantics’ reputation, and in particular Blake's as a revolutionary artist. This 
intrinsic dilemma has become sharpened in his most recent writings. (In German) 
—D.MJ. 


Women's Studies 
See Item 1986. 


H. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
| Analytical 
1972. Abbott, Craig S. Offset Slur as Bibliographical Evidence, PBSA, 70:4, 4th Qt. 


1976, 538-41. Examination of the slurring of ink in books printed by offset can help to 
establish the structure of the gatherings and to detect cancels. —G.T.T. 


ПІ. LANGUAGE 


History 
1973. Moss, Н. К. Borrowings from English in Recent Italian, Trivium, 11, Мау 1976, 
49-63. Borrowing of English words in Italy began in the 18th century and increased in 
the 19th; it is now so widespread that Italians fear for the purity of their language. 
[Various types of borrowing and many examples are provided.] —P.G.D. 


Linguistics 
1974. Levin, Samuel R. On Automatic Production of Poetic Sequences, TSLL, 5:1, 
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Sp. 1963, 138-46. Linguists have moved from descriptive linguistics to generative gram- 
mars. Generative grammars сап establish the often problematical norm necessary in 
determining how poetic style deviates from that norm. A computer can logically generate 


a grammar; with finite rules and symbols, it can produce an infinite number of, sen-. 


tences. А poet recognizes such rules and yet violates them to exploit certain semantic 
congruities and incongruities. Neologism, slang, and figurative language are “intentional” 
selections that deviate from the norm. A computer might generate such poetic sequences 
if selected restrictions on co-occurrence possibilities in the grammar were suspended. 
—D.E.W. 


1975. Roberts, Thomas J. Literary-Linguistics: A Bibliography, 1946-1961, TSLL, 4:4, 
Win. 1963, 625-9. [This article lists linguistic studies published 1946-61 on the English 
language. Most studies are in English, with a few items by or about Slavic linguists that 
have greatly influenced English and American linguists. The list, not yet complete, 
cites some 70 items, with a special emphasis on articles that apply linguistics to literary 
criticism.] : e —L.M.N. 


1976. Strauch, Gérard. Contribution à 'Etude Sémantique des Verbes Introducteurs du 
Discours Indirect [Contribution to the Semantic Study of the Introductory Verbs іп 
Indirect Speech], RA&A, 5, 1972, 226-42. One class of introductory verbs can be 
divided into four groups: contextual, elocutive, notional, and affective. Form and rela- 
tion characterize contextual verbs; form and description elocutive verbs; content and 
relation notional verbs; and content and description affective verbs. Verbs referring to 
thought as opposed to speech exist only in two groups: notional and affective. Verbs 
introducing indirect questions, or the verb, “to deny" directly affect the content of what 
is reported. We can properly term such verbs "modalities" and once again can divide 
them into four groups: assertive, of degree, appreciative, and pragmatic. We can define 
this latter class as synthetic, in contrast to the first, or circumstantial, class. (In French) 

—p.MJ. 


General 
1977. Playfair, Giles. In Defence of English, Spectator, 218:7244, Apr. 28, 1967, 486. 
People born into homes or sent to schools where Standard English is spoken have a 
better chance to master it than they might otherwise have, though a public-school educa- 
tion is not prerequisite. Good speech, like good grammar, сап be self-taught. The prob- 
lem in today's English speech is laziness, symptomatic of a Jarger laziness with which 
Britain i is lethally afflicted. —G.R.G. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Drama 

1978. Hoggard, James. Tragedy as Mediation, SWR, 60:3, Sum. 1975, 265-76. Theories 
of tragedy that focus on the struggle of fictional characters fail to acknowledge, as does 
André Malraux, “that the real tragic hero is the poet” (quoted by Herbert J. Muller in 
The Spirit of Tragedy, Washington Square, 1965, 17). Tragedy arises from “a mediation 
between two opposing world views”—-one affirming a divinely ordained order in the 
universe and the other proclaiming an ultimately formless and inherently purposeless 
universe. The painful inability to endorse either alternative produces tragic struggle. 

. —A.E.W. 


1979. Keyssar, Helene. I Love You. Who Are You? The Strategy of Drama in Recog- 
пібоп Scenes, PMLA, 92:2, Мат. 1977, 297-306. Having the players invade the audience 
is an ineffective technique because the audience must remain separate for the proper 
*suspension of disbelief" to occur. Examples from Oedipus and Lear show that recogni- 


tion scenes are powerful both for the characters in the play and for the audience, onen М | 
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the stage world remains separate from the audience’s, it reminds us of our separateness 
from the lives of others while it confronts us with the knowledge that we exist with 
others. —P.G.D. 


1980. Scheller, Bernhard. Zum Problem der Volksgestalten in englischsprachigen Bühn- 
enwerken des spütbürgerlichen Realismus [On the Problem of the Depiction of the People 
in Late Bourgeois Realistic Plays in English], ZAA, 21:2, 1973, 161-79. Late bourgeois 
plays that attempt to answer the problems they raise are unsuccessful because they can 
only retreat into dreams of the past, as in John Murphy's The Country Boy (1959). 
Brendan Behan's The Hostage (1958) is much more powerful, especially in the young girl 
Teresa’s plea for reason to prevail in human society. Leslie's love affair with her shows 
the basic humanity of those at the bottom of the system. Extravagantly satirical produc- 
tions overlay this sincerity and obscure the play's political implications. American 
musical comedies can also portray with vividness the inhumanity of their environment, 
though the producer must carefully bring this out. That the assertion that individual 
happiness is possible within the bourgeois system is false is demonstrated in Arnold 
Wesker's Their Very Own and Golden City (1966), in which the idealistic architect-hero 
has to make continual compromises with the social-democratic ruling forces and achieves 
a'hollow success as he declines into senility. (In German) —D.MJ. 


1981. Bristow, Eugene K. TStu, No. 21, Supp., 1974/75, 13-4. Theater historians must 
be broad enough to become cultural historians, since theater embraces the whole cultural 
response. In presenting materials, the historian could well use a sight-and-sound approach, 
film and television technology, to illustrate past theatrical practices. з ALD 


1982. Elwood, William R. The Theatre History Curriculum, TStu, No. 21, Supp., 
1974/75, 1-3. The teaching of theater history needs to undergo change to bring it into 
line with the modern world. More courses need to be added that will acquaint students 
with today’s theatrical practices and give the program the status that art history and 
musicology now enjoy. —A.LD, 


1983. Ezell, John. The Historiography of Theatre Architecture, TStu, No. 21, Supp., 
1974/75, 15-6. Theater designers are bound to follow clues in the text, and the physical 
proportions of the stage area limit them. Their job is to help the performers bridge 
the gap between them and the audience. Often history is a great aid to the designer 
and theater historians should consider what theater architects and sccnographers have con- 
tributed to dramatic form. —A.LD. 


1984. Favorini, Attilio. TStu, No. 21, Supp., 1974/75, 4-5. We need to spend more 
time analyzing what theater historians do and what they should be doing to arrive at a 
sound basis for their discipline. Тһе historian should try to assess what has taken place 
during past performances. —A.LD. 


1985, Kahan, Gerald, TStu, No. 21, Supp., 1974/75, 6-7. In teaching theater history 
one should recreate past theatrical performances in order to understand what those 
performances were like. Such a task requires an inseparable relationship between text 
and performance and much knowledge of the social history surrounding theatrical events. 

—A I.D. 


1986. Matlack, Synthia Sutherland. On the Affinity between the Historiography of 
Theatre History and Women Studies, TStu, No. 21, Supp., 1974/75, 10-2. Theatrical 
history is inextricably entwined with women’s studies, since theater has been a male- 
dominated realm where women have usually played secondary and often minor roles. 
Almost all theater history so far contains male biases. Full scale research needs to be 
done to separate fact from societally conditioned fiction to set the record straight. 
—АЛТР. 
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1987. Perkins, Kathleen M. Techniques for Discovering Audience Composition, TStu, 
No. 21, Supp., 1974/75, 32-3. Theater historians should study audience response and 
composition; the techniques of the social sciences can aid them. Minor letters and papers 
often give insight into social practices of which theater attendance is but one part. 
—A.LD. 


1988, Raspanti, Celeste. By Indirections, Find Directions Out, TStu, No. 21, Supp., 
1974/75, 20-2. Most theatrical disciplines require some practical outcome from their 
classroom experience; for example, those in acting classes act. But theater history stu- 
dents do not do history. Available public records attest to the actors’ considered worth 
in medieval times and reveal much about theater history, and other records are available 
for other historical periods. Students should work on such primary materials so that 
they are actively involved in doing theater history. -А.Гр. 


1989. Мооп, Helene. Theatre and Literary History, TStu, No. 21, Supp., 1974/75, 38. 

А closer relationship is needed between theatrical and literary history. Performance and 

text go hand in hand. To study one while excluding the other introduces distortion. 
—A.LD. 


1990. Wertheim, Albert. Theatre History and Literary Criticism, TStu, No. 21, Supp., 
1974/75, 39-40. The study of theater history enlarges the minds of those who study 
literary dramatic texts. If literary dramatic critics discount theater history or historians 
slight literary criticism, their views are hopelessly flawed. —ALD. 


See also Items 2111 and 2327. 


Fiction 
1991. Friedman, Norman. Anglo-American Fiction Theory 1947-1972, SNovel, 8:2, 
Sum. 1976, 199-209. Theories of fiction criticism in the 20th century have either 
followed or reacted against poetic theory and the view that poetry’s complex detail best 
represents a varied world. The resulting stress on objectivity has intensified concern with 
viewpoint. The stress on implicitness has expanded interest in symbolism, myth, and 
archetypes. The stress on reflexivity has produced theories of language and style. From 
1947 to 52 critics centered novel theory on the objective viewpoint, although a few 
argued for the primacy of life as opposed to form. From 1952 to 59 studies of view- 
point specialized in such elements as time. Studies from 1959 to 72 varied and broadened 
the poetic parallels behind viewpoint. Some from 1966 to 72 stressed scene and episode, 
envisioning a larger scope for fiction than for poetry. [Detailed footnotes provide a full 
check list of fiction criticism.] —W.H.M. 


1992. Levin, A., and A. Velikovich. Science Fiction and the Schoolchild, SovR, 11:3, 
Fall 1970, 250-7. A study of Soviet children's taste in science fiction, conducted in 
1968, provides the conclusion that science fiction is incomparably richer and more 
diverse than any “universal” formulations about it, and that its readers’ interests are 
just as diverse as the fiction itself. Instead of creating a children's science fiction, we 
should teach children to understand adult science fiction. —E.LS. 


1993. Moskowitz, Sam. That Early Coinage of “Science Fiction," S-FS, 3:3, Nov. 
1976, 312-3. Brian Aldiss is correct in saying that William Wilson [or Watson?] first 
used the term "science fiction" in A Little Earnest Book upon a Great Old Subject 
(1851) (On the Age of the Term “Science Fiction,” S-FS, 3:2, July 1976, 213 [AES, 
21:1, 1977, 16]). But proper credit for the discovery should go to John Eggeling, owner 
of Phantasmagoria Books, London, who quoted the sentence containing "science fiction" 
in his listing of Wilson's book in his July 1975 catalogue, Phantasmagoria Books, Science 
Fiction and Fantasy, Catalogue 12. [In Aldiss's article the name given is Watson, rather 
than Wilson.] —W.R. 
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1994. Suvin, Darko. The Alternate Islands: A Chapter in the History of SF. With a Bib- 
liography on the SF of Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance, S-FS, 3:3, Nov. 
1976, 239-48. The developing utopian tradition brought to light the latent contradictions 
in More's crypto-religious construction of Utopia. After the Rabelaisian flowering, Camp- 
anella and Bacon reacted against Renaissance libertarian humanism. Official repression 
would have worked toward this, but it would not have succeeded so well had not the 
utopian camp been betrayed from within. Having lost its connection with popular long- 
ings, utopia disappeared from the vanguard of European culture. Ironically, Bacon 
fought medieval scholasticism but inaugurated a new technocratic dogmatism, and Camp- 
anella rotted for decades in papal prisons but announced a return to Plato's closed, 
mythic world-model. [A bibliography of ancient, medieval, and renaissance science fic- 
tion is included.] —W.R. 


1995. Mullen, R. D. A Bibliography and 49 Reprints, S-FS, 3:3, Nov. 1976, 294-304. 
[The article arranges 49 books from The Gregg Press Science Fiction Series: Series ІТ, 
the Hyperion Press's Classics of Science Fiction: Series H, апа Cornmarket's Worlds 
Apart into three sections (The Prehistory of SF, Scientific Romance 1870-1945, and The 
Modern Period), summarizes each, and comments on its value to those studying science 
fiction's historical development.] —W.R. 


1996. Sargent, Lyman Tower. Themes in Utopian Fiction in English Before Wells, S-FS, 
3:3, Nov. 1976, 275-82. [The article divides English Utopian fiction before Wells into 
five categories, 16th-century, 17th-century, 18th-century, 19th-century before Bellamy, 
and 19th-century from Bellamy to Wells, and lists the major themes and sub-themes of 
the utopias written during each period.] —W.R. 


Poetry 
1997. Scott, Clive. Тһе Limits of the Sonnet: Towards a Proper Contemporary 
Approach, RLC, 50:3, July-Sept. 1976, 237-51. Тһе sonnet is both a fixed form and a 
set of perspectives that must be classified and understood. Various European national- 
istic attitudes, as well as prosodic peculiarities, still influence the sonnet. The sonnet's 
flexibility extends to other poetic modes—pastoral, epigrammatic. A common element 
of European literatures, the sonnet will best be appreciated when its freedoms are 
understood. —PJ.W. 


See also Item 1974. 


Folklore 

1998. Abrahams, Roger. Folklore in Culture: Notes Towards an Analytic Method, 
TSLL, 5:1, Sp. 1963, 98-110. No one has made a uniform effort to develop an analytical 
methodology for studying folklore. Studies of the Anglo-American Song, for instance, 
show the method's failure. We can illuminate folklore by examining a piece's function. 
Von Sydow's theory (Selected Papers on Folklore, Copenhagen, 1948) of "Oikotype" 
(local variation), enables the folklorist to obtain a comparative and an intercultural 
viewpoint. A work's formal, psychological, and sociological aspects should also be con- 
. sidered. Тһе comparativist should study not only motifs, but also genre, style, and 
structure. We must consider any tool that may shed light on the structure of folklore. 

—M.A.M. 


BRITAIN 
І. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Scotland 


1999. Mitchell, Jack. Тһе Struggle for the Working-Class Novel in Scotland 1900-1939, 
ZAA, 21:4, 1973, 384-413. As the Scottish working classes became aware that the future 
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belonged to. the proletariat, writers produced genuine revolutionary novels, as well as 
pseudo-working-class novels aimed at deceiving them into thinking that a partnership with 
the bosses was possible or that their own squalor and poverty were irremediable. Patrick 
MacGill’s The Children of the Dead End (1914) and Tames Welsh's The Underworld 
(1920) portray important elements of proletarian class-consciousness, though later in their 
careers the ruling classes bought them off. Lewis Grassic Gibbon's А Scots Quair (1932- 
34) was vital to the development of the proletarian sensibility during the 30's, the first 
work to be entirely free from bourgeois preconceptions. James Barke, especially in The 
Land of the Leal (1939), showed that he understood progressive forces and pleaded for 
a united popular front against Fascism, though his style is monotonous, and his books 
are cluttered with naturalistic detail. —D.MJ. 


See also Item 2120. 


Hi. LANGUAGE 
с History 
See Ttem 1967. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


| Poetry . 
2000. Trevor-Roper, Hugh. Who Gets the Laurel?, Spectator, 218:7247, May 19, 1967, 
581-2. The post of Poet Laureate has, unfortunately, been occupied more often than 
not by lesser writers usually selected for their support of governmental policies. Poets 
such as Gray, Scott, or Browning never seemed to want the post; those who did seemed 
to care more for honor than for poetry. [n —G.R.G. 


V. MEDIEVAL. Old English 


BATTLE OF MALDON 
2001. Perry, George В. Jr., & Susan Petty. Geology and THE BATTLE OF MALDON, 
Speculum, 51:3, July 1976, 435-46. Attempts to identify the actual site described in the 
poem have been sharply criticized, but modern geological research at the place and а 
reconstruction of what the area must have been in the 10th century suggests that Macrae- 
Gibson (How Historical, n.d.) was right in arguing for an actual place for the setting. 
(Illustrated) —A.1.D. 


DREAM OF THE ROOD 
2002. Fleming, John V. THE DREAM OF THE ROOD and Anglo-Saxon Monasticism, 
Trad, 22, 1966, 43-72. The Dream of the Rood, which celebrates Benedictine ideals, 
is extraordinarily imaginative, rather than a simple inspired redaction or biblical para- 
phrase. The comitatus relationship expressed in the poem bears directly on the monastic 
influence in that moriasticism presented a Christian response to the problems the pagan 
comitatus originally posed. Both monasticism and the pagan comitatus deal with the 
problems of exile and their resolution in a community. or society for which the exile 
yearned. The poem answers the problems of exile through a typically monastic view of 
salvation and lays the ground for an ideal community under the regulations of early 
Benedictine asceticism. —K.J.H. 


THE EXETER BOOK 
2003. Meyvaert, Paul. The Solution to Old English RIDDLE 39, Speculum, 51:2, Apr. 
1976, 195-201. Aldhelm’s Aenigma #3 from his collection contains almost all the ele- 
ments of Riddle 39; he gives as the solution, "cloud." We know that the author of 
RIDDLE 39 depended on Aldhelm's Latin riddles; however, parts of the riddle are 
based on the Bible rather than Aldhelm. —A.LD. 
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2004. Kaske, R. E. A Poem of the Cross in the EXETER BOOK: RIDDLE 60 and THE 
HUSBAND'S MESSAGE, Trad, 23, 1967, 41-71. Riddle 60 and The Husband's Message 
form a single allegorical poem of the Cross in which the literally developed message of 
a lover to his lady reflects Christ's love for the Church or for the human soul. The re- 
sulting poem echoes passages in the Canticle of Canticles. (Illustrated.) —K.J.H. 


Havelok the Dane 
2005. Staines, David. HAVELOK THE DANE: A Thirteenth-Century Handbook for 
Princes, Speculum, 51:4, Oct. 1976, 602-22. The 13th-century English version of the 
Havelok story differs from Anglo-Norman versions, for in the former the story exhibits 
an ideal king and reflects the social and political scene. Тһе author may have intended 
a fictional picture of Edward I and his times. —A.LD. 


RESIGNATION 


2006. Bliss, Alan, & Allen J. Frantzen. The Integrity of RESIGNATION, RES, 27:108, 
Nov. 1976, 385-402. The grammatical sense and meter of the poem and other discrep- 
ancies between the two parts [here called Resignation A (11. 1-69) and Resignation B 
(11. 70-118)] show a dislocation between ll. 69 and 70. Although critics have tried to 
resolve some of them, discrepancies in syntax and vocabulary, in the feelings of the 
speaker, and in attitudes toward human suffering argue against the work's integrity. Best 
seen as two separate poems, Resignation A is a prayer, Resignation B a narrative mono- 
logue. The latter is unlike any other OE poem. —L.B.H. 


Middle English 
Chaucer 

2007. Hart, James A. The Droghte of March: А Common Misunderstanding, TSLL, 
4:4, Win. 1963, 525-9. Chaucer’s reference to the “droghte of Marche" in The Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales is not, as is generally suggested, a “literary reminiscence 
of more tropic (Mediterranean) conditions," but is likely a precise meteorological ob- 
servation of the negligible rainfall and very cold and dry east winds common to Kent 
and London in February and March, which in Rome, for example, are the wettest months 
of the year. —R.S.D. 


2008. Wood, Chauncey. Chaucer’s Man of Law as Interpreter, Trad, 23, 1967, 149-90. 
Actively involved in telling Custance's story the Man of Law reacts more emotionally and 
intellectually to her sufferings than she herself does, often using the word "however" to 
comment on the fickleness of fate. Not content simply to tell his tale, he interprets 
both his story and the world around him, revealing himself at variance with the personi- 
fication of Constancy. His tale becomes a satire on himself, thus the tale is appropriate 
to its teller. —K.J.H. 


2009. Waller, Martha S. Тһе Physician's Tale: Geoffrey Chaucer and Fray Juan 
García de Castrojeriz, Speculum, 51:2, Apr. 1976, 297-306. Chaucer often combines 
material from two widely separated sources. In this tale, Jean de Meung's Roman de la 
Rose provides the narrative base, but Chaucer changes and embellishes what he borrows. 
A second source is Castrojeriz's didactic work, Regimento de Princeps, as we can see by 
comparing parallel passages. Chaucer had both the knowledge and the opportunity to 
read this work. 7 АТР. 


2010. Merrill, Thomas F. Wrath and Rhetoric in THE SUMMONER’S TALE, TSLL, 
4:3, Aut. 1962, 341-50. We cannot explain the unusual length of the Summoner's digres- 
sion of anger in his lecture to Thomas only in terms of its satiric effect. A more satis- 
factory explanation is that it is in part the Summoner's retaliation for Friar Huberd's 
anger in their argument and thus also reveals the foolishness of his own anger. Seen in 
this light it provides a link with the Friar's own tale, Seen also as dealing with anger in 
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general, it provides links with several of the other tales and a look at the clerical rivalries 
of Chaucer's time. —B J.B. 


2011. Blodgett, E. D. Chaucerian “Pryvetee” and the Opposition to Time, Speculum, 
51:3, July 1976, 477-93. In the First Fragment of The Canterbury Tales, the opposition 
between the events that take place in a time-space framework, and the escape into time- 
lessness or "pryvetee," is a main issue of Chaucer's artistic conception. These tales, then, 
share a thematic unity that pervades the First Fragment. —A.LD. 


2012. Schibanoff, Susan. Argus and Argyve: Etymology and Characterization in Chau- 
cer’s TROILUS, Speculum, 51:4, Oct. 1976, 647-58. By using the name Argyve for 
Cryseyde's mother and Calchas for her father, Chaucer shows his knowledge of the 
etymology of the names and their use in helping readers to understand the characters. He 
Chose, however, to free Cryseyde from such a pre-conceived characterization to give 
her the liberty to work out her own actions and results. —A..D. 


2013. Wimsatt, James I. Medieval and Modern in Chaucer’s TROILUS AND CRI-- 
SEIDE, PMLA, 92:2, Mar. 1977, 203-16. Some critics compare the poem to a realistic 
modern novel; others stress its medieval epic, romance, and philosophical demonstration 
qualities. Actually the poem blends both. The medieval frames of reference are con- 
stantly undermined by the narrator's ironic views. Although more medieval than Boc- 
caccio's Filostrato, its realistic techniques are far advanced. “Тһе pervasive artistry of 
realism restores a significance to the narrative that the irony takes from it. The final 
effect is a simultaneous assertion of the world's vanity and life's intrinsic value in it. 
—P.G.D. 


2014. Farrell, William J. Chaucer’s Use of the Catalogue, TSLL, 5:1, Sp. 1963, 64-78. 
Chaucer's stylistic progress lies in his use of rhetorical techniques, mainly: cataloguing. 
In Chaucer's early works the catalogues exemplify pure form and amplification, a device 
for the sake of device. Their composition is patterned after the detailed formulas of Ven- 
dóme and Vinsauf. Eventually, however, devices become’ subordinated to the author's 
characterization needs, and by the time of Troilus and Criseyde they are integral to the 
poetic context in which they appear. The poet employs catalogues to suggest and drama- 
tize character and to advance a theme or a tone. —P.P. 


John Gower 
2015, Becker, Denise N. The Priesthood of Genius: A Study of the Medieval Tradition, 
Speculum, 51:2, Apr. 1976, 277-91. In Alain de Lille's De planctu Naturae, Jean de 
Meung's Roman de la Rose, and Gower's Confessio Amantis, Genius is portrayed as an 
allegorical figure. In the tradition from which these works arise, Genius is seen sometimes 
in a procreative, sometimes in a tutelary role. Gower fuses these two roles to produce 


a figure more complex than depicted in either Alain de Lille's or Jean de Meung's work. 
—A.I.D. 


2016. Byrd, David G. Gowers CONFESSIO AMANTIS, VI, 145, Expl, 33:5, Jan. 
1975, Item 35. In Book Six, the hovedance and the carole are court dances; but the 
"'newefot'" has puzzled editors. Macaulay follows the Stafford and Fairfax Mss, 
showing it as one word (the other Mss have ““пеуе fot'"), and he says that "it must 
be regarded as the name of some dance." The O.E.D. does not list it. But if the Staf- 
ford and Fairfax Ms are correct, as Macaulay thinks they are, then it is a nonce word, 
meaning not a specific dance, but a "new dance," the latest dance craze of the court. 


Gower probably had in mind the word "newfangle," which he uses in Book Five. 
—P.F.H. 


Julian of Norwich 
2017. Windeatt, B. A. Julian of Norwich and her Audience, RES, 28:109, Feb. 1977, 
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1-17, Differences between the A (Amherst) text and the S (Sloane) text of Julian of 
Norwich's Revelations "indicate the development in Julian's understanding and presenta- 
tion of her material during her lifetime." An earlier work, the A version is closer to the 
actual event than the more polished text of S. The S version shows a stronger feeling of 
assurance in the mystic and a different attitude toward the self than A. Тһе "shift from 
the third-person address of they or he in A toward the prominent we of the S text" 
suggests a shift as well in the author's attitude toward her audience. She changes visual 
detail and uses meditation to widen perspective, indicating her greater understanding. 
—L.B.H. 


GOLAGROS AND GAWANE, | | 
2018. Jack, К. D. S. Arthur's Pilgrimage: А Study of GOLAGROS AND GAWANE, 
SSL, 12:1, July 1974, 3-20. Earlier critics, attracted to its vividness and linguistic skill 
refused to give this work high literary status because it seemed to them to be loosely 
episodic and lacking any serious theme. But once we recognize Arthur's crucial role, it 
becomes clear that the author has skillfully integrated the episodes centering on Gawain, 
Kay, and Golagros into a poetic form using parallelism, contrast, and variation extensive- 
ly. The poem explores Arthur's development as he moves from an apparant to a real 
pilgrimage and in so doing distinguishes between true and false chivalry. Despite its 
links with the Perceval Continuation, the poem is an original work and deserves wider 
critical recognition. .—2.].В. 


THE PEARL 
2019. Blenkner, Louis. The Theological Structure of PEARL, Trad, 24, 1968, 43-75. 
Critical opinion of Pearl has ranged between elegy and theological allegory. The poem 
contains, however, a unifying concept that suggests a carefully structured poetic account 
of a spiritual journey culminating in an ecstatic vision. The narrative structure consists 
of a conventional "erber" frame that records the dreamer's spiritual change and a 
tripartite dream composed of a vision of the earthly paradise, a didactic dialogue, and a 
vision of the Heavenly City. The division of the dream corresponds to the theologian's 
division of the soul's ascent to God through three stages (from without to within to 
above) which may be related also to human sources of knowledge (sense, intellect, and 
inspiration). Тһе final vision of the Heavenly City thus asserts the possibility that we 
can attain God's eternal word. —G.R.G. 


2020. Peterson, Clifford. Hoccleve, the Old Hall Manuscript, Cotton Nero A.x., and the 
PEARL-Poet, RES, 28:109, Feb. 1977, 49-56. While one can accept E. Wilson's argu- 
ments against using cryptograms in establishing the authorship of St. Erkenwald, T. 
Turville-Petre's contention that the “ ‘maistir Massy’ " Thomas Hoccleve refers to in a 
poem is a patron and not a skilled rhetorician is not convincing (Hoccleve, “Maistir 
Massy” and the Pearl Poet: Two Notes, RES, 26:102, May 1975, 129-43 [AES, 20:10, 
June 1977, 3028]). A marginal note in the left margin of f. 111b (old foliation) of MS. 
Cotton Nero A.x., art. 3 that indicates a possible place-name keeps open the possibility 
that a John Massey of Cotton wrote St. Erkenwald. [A brief response from E. Wilson 
reiterating his argument against ciphers is appended.] —L.B.H. 


WARS OF ALEXANDER 
2021. Duggan, Hoyt N. The Source of the Middle English THE WARS OF ALEX- 
ANDER, Speculum, 51:4, Oct. 1976, 624-36. Several scholars have suggested sources 
for The Wars, which was written in the late 12th or early 13th century; no extant Ms 
of the Historia de preliis, often suggested as a source, can be cited as the one the author 
used. —A.LD. 


Poetry 
2022, Means, Michael H. Thomistic Wit and the Medieval English Hymn, UDR, 12:1, 
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Fall 1975, 171-7. In the poetic wit tradition, Latin hymns such as Adoro Te Devote 
explore unusual relationships through various "possibilities of language." Sharing this 
tradition, some medieval English hymns combine wit and piety, using word play, 
startling questions, secular language, puns, and indirection. Among others, Maiden in the 
Moor Lay, Now Goes the Sun Under Wood, and I Sing of a Maiden reflect degrees of 
doctrinal and emotional power similar to that found in Aquinas's works. —S.M.E.G. 


Anglo-Latin . 
Andreas Capellanus 


2023. Kelly, Douglas. Courtly Love in Perspective: The Hierarchy of Love in Andreas 
Capellanus, Trad, 24, 1968, 119-47. Capellanus’s double intention—to teach those in 
love how their love may prosper and those who are not loved how to overcome their 
passion—and his idea that courtly love is antithetical to the church’s teachings are con- 
spicuous throughout De amore. Attempting to keep courtly love in perspective, he marks 
off the area within which it can operate and subordinates it to Christian teaching about 
carnal love. He excludes from loving those who should be exempt from worldly concerns 
and living only for God; e.g. clerics and nuns. In Capellanus one discovers a hierarchy: 
love for God, human affection, courtly love, passion, and venal love. He seems to believe 
in a world embracing both courtly love and love for God, friendship, and lust, wherein 
each of these forms of love has ‘its special place. —QG.R.G. 


Eadmer 
2024. Scholz, Bernhard W. Eadmer's LIFE OF BREGWINE, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
761-764, Trad, 22, 1966, 127-48. [An edition in Latin of Eadmer's Life of Bregwine 
preserved in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Ms 371.is here presented.] Written in 
1123, Eadmer's work, based largely on oral tradition, is divided into two parts. Chapters 
1-6 present what little is known of Bregwine's life; and Chapters 7-15 detail posthumous 
miracles attributed to Breguine and the several translations of his body. --КІН. 


Johannes Scotus Erigena 
2025. Contreni, John J. The Biblical Glosses of Haimo of Auxerre and John Scottus 
Eriugena, Speculum, 51:3, July 1976, 411-34. A series of Biblical glosses have been 
attributed to Haimo of Auxerre and John Scottus. While many questions remain unan- 
swered about the various Mss of these glosses, it seems likely that they were gathered 
together in the 860's. They provide an interesting insight into Carolingian masters and 
their pedagogy. —A.1.D. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 


Richard Bernard 
See Item 2066. 


John .Donne 


2026. Jones, Myrli С. Donne's THE GOOD-MORROW, Expl, 33:5, Jan. 1975, Item 37. 
Analyzing Donne's use of word repetition reveals that Donne could use with great 
efficiency what Thomas Carew calls in his An Elegie upon the death of the Deane of 
Pauls, Dr. John Donne the “ 'flower/of fading Rhetorique.' ^ The rigorous training in 
rhetoric presented the lyricist with two important elements: an acute awareness of the 
pleasure of the ear and the mind of word-play and thought patterns attuned to dialectical 
‘and rhetorical subtlety. | ‚ | | --Р.ЕН. 


Joseph Hall 


2027. Lacassagne, Claude. La Satire religieuse dans [Religious Satire in] MUNDUS 
ALTER ET IDEM (1605) de Joseph Hall, RA&A, 4, 1971, 141-56. Published in Latin 
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under a pseudonym in 1605, the work was generally assumed to be На! following John 
Healey's translation, The Discoverie of a New World (1609). Hall wrote his last secular 
work in a tone of urbane irony, and Milton later strongly attacked it for its facetiousness. 
Though the religious attitude is basically tolerant, it attacks the Church of Rome, and 
also the sects, the latter being linked with the prevailing taste for novelty and the 
excessive role given to the individual conscience. Hall's satire is detailed and concrete, 
and he pursues a rigorous logic in the way he places his various realms of folly in 
relation to one another. He also shows a considerable knowledge of his opponents’ 
published works. He advocates the Anglican Church's ethos. (In French) —D.MJ. 


Ben Jonson 


2028. Lambrechts, Guy. LOVES LABOUR'S LOST et THE CASE IS ALTERED, 
RA&A, 4, 1971, 130-40. Jonson's play recalls L. L. L. in imagery and phraseology as 
well as echoing Т. С. V. and Merch. Scholars usually assume that Johnson wrote his 
play c. 1597, though the attack on the public theaters and the adaptation for a children's 
company must then һауе been added later, but before the first printed edition of 1609. 
More likely, Топвоп intended the play for one of the children's companies from the start 
still operating in the early 1590's. If Jonson wrote it at about the age of 18, the many 
allusions and the over-elaborate plot (the germ of which he borrowed from Plautus) 
are understandable. The high proportion of lines with feminnine endings in the first half 
of the play suggests that this section was rewritten in about 1608, with an earlier 
revision in about 1598. (In French) —D.MJ. 


2029. Donaldson, Ian. Jonson’s EPIGRAMS, СІП (TO MARY LADY WROTH), Expl, 
33:6, Feb. 1975, Item 46. Peter Fellowes declares that in the first quatrain Jonson 
makes “affectionate reference" to the "woman's deceased father" (Expl, 31:5, Jan. 1973, 
36 [AES, 18:1, Sept. 1974, 56]. However, the poem was published in the 1616 Folio, 
and Lady Mary's father, Robert Sidney (Lord Leicester) did not die until 1626. Fellowes 
evidently takes the error from William B. Hunter's note to the poem in The Complete 
Poetry of Ben Jonson (Doubleday, 1963), which states that Lady Mary was "daughter 
of Sir Robert Sidney, who died when she was a child." —P.F.H. 


2030. Wadsworth, Randolph L. Jonson's EPISTLE TO MR. ARTHUR SQUIB, Expl, 
33:5, Jan. 1975, Item 42. Herford and Simpson (Ben Jonson, 1925-52, II vols.) identify 
Squib as a Teller of the Exchequer from 1616. With his puns on "credit," "weight," 
and "fashion" Jonson establishes that the loan will enable him not only to meet an obliga- 
tion, but also to obviate it, since the money in his pocket will remedy a deficiency in his 
mass. But readers must ponder the assertion “ ‘two pound:/That’s six in silver," since 
editors of Jonson, beginning with Kenelm Digby in 1640, have not explained it. The only 
apparent way to make 2 pounds (avoirdupois) from 6 pounds in silver would have been 
to use 1,440 pennies at an average weight of about 9% grains. The heaviest coins of 
higher denominations multiplied to six pounds barely exceed two pounds troy, but the 
error of two grains times the large number of pennies all made by relatively crude 
methods easily allows Jonson to “make good weight." —P.F.H. 


.2031. Paster, Gail Kern. Ben Jonson and the Uses of Architecture, RenQ, 27:3, Aut. 
1974, 306-20. The quarrel between Inigo Jones and Jonson about whether architecture 
or poetry was superior was more than temperamental. This quarrel has kept critics from 
seeing the meaningful role Jonson creates for architecture in his work. His writings— 
particularly his baroque masques—show that he appreciated the ethical significance that 
Renaissance humanism accorded architecture. Jonson and Renaissance architects, for 
example, often turn to organic metaphors in discussing style. Jonson frequently discusses 
poetic language in architectural terms in Discoveries because it suggests the heroic as 
a means of challenging time. —G.R.G. 
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2032. Riddell, James А. Seventeenth-Century Identifications of Jonson’s Sources іп the 
Classics, RenQ, 28:2, Sum. .1975, 204-18. A privately-owned copy of the 1616 folio 
of Jonson's Works contains nearly 250 marginalia, in at least three different 17th-century 
hands identifying Jonson's sources in the classics. In their edition of Jonson's Works 
(Clarendon, 1925-52), Herford and the Simpsons fail to include some 60 of these 
identifications. [The present study corrects this gap and augments or.disagrees with 
nine Herford and Simpson identifications. All ascriptions are keyed to the Loeb Library.] 

| —K.J.H. 


John Lyly қ 
2033. Edge, Donald. Evidence of Cast-Off Copy in Lylys ENDIMION and LOVES 
METAMORPHOSIS, PBSA, 70:4, 4th Qt. 1976, 517-8. Evidence of some crowded 
pages and some with generous white space suggests that these volumes were set by 
formes from cast-off copy. —G.T.T. 


John Marston 


2034. Scott, Michael. Dreams and Dramatic Technique: John Marston's ANTONIO 
Plays, Trivium, 11, May 1976, 114-26. We can understand the plays' recent popularity 
by examining Antonio and Mellida and Antonio's Revenge. They are closely related to 
modern theater practice because they are satirical, make use of dreams and ritual and 
alienation techniques, and at times are surrealistic. —P.G.D. 


Andrew Marvell 


2035. Toliver, Harold E. Pastoral Form and Idea in Some Poems of Marvell, TSLL, 
5:1, Sp. 1963, 83-97. In successful pastoral poems, the poet, having retreated from a 
complex society, "consolidates gains, becomes reoriented toward the world, and finally 
re-enters society." In The Garden Marvell reconciles the mind's creative power with the 
body's vegetative functions; in Bermudas he fuses essence and existence, art and nature. 
In poems of "pastoral failure," the poet loses the congruity between the real and the 
ideal, becomes confused and hypercritical of society, and remains outside paradise, lost 
between the idyllic and the waste land, as in Marvell's mower poems. Taken together, 
Marvell's pastoral successes and pastoral failures explore the same problem from slightly 
different viewpoints. —D.E.R. 


Thomas Middleton 
2036. Mulholland, P. A. The Date of THE ROARING GIRL, RES, 28:109, Feb. 1977, 
18-31. The likely date for the performance of The Roaring Girl is 1611, not 1604-5 or 
1607-8 as is sometimes proposed. The date of the record in the Consistory of London 
Correction Book concerning Mary Frith, alias Moll Cutpurse, the Roaring Girl, 
thought to have been 1605, is now known to be Jan. 27, 1611/12. Since Moll appeared 
at the Fortune probably in late April or early May 1611 and since the epilogue to the 
play refers to the occasion, the play was probably written in early 1611 and performed 
in April of the same year. Topical allusions in the play support this conjecture. [A 
transcript taken from the Consistory of London Correction Book concerning Mary Frith 
is reprinted.] —L.B.H. 


John Milton 


2037. Harada, Jun. The Mechanism of Human Reconciliation in PARADISE LOST, 
PQ, 50:4, Oct. 1971, 543-52. The concepts of peripety and discovery help in under- 
standing the inner mechanism of human reconciliation in Adam’s soliloquy (X.720-844) 
and Eve’s speech (914-36). By imitating everything Adam does, Eve becomes a mirror 
in which he can discover himself. Although two divided characters participate in the 
working of peripety and discovery in the process of human reconciliation, “their action 
achieves a new and perfect wholeness.” —E.R.V. 
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2038. McKee, John B. Milton's PARADISE LOST, ІХ, 952-959, Expl, 33:6, Feb. 1975, 
Item 48. In our culture, only the love of the flesh has been seen as dangerous, but 
Milton suggests that the other kind of love can also pose a threat to our souls. Milton 
evidently feels that submerging the self too readily in another can be as harmful as 
selfish love, for Adam's discourse is arranged so that the selfish and self-transcending 
elements of his love emerge together just before he makes his fatal decision, — —P.F.H. 


2039. Patrides, C. A. PARADISE LOST and the Theory of Accommodation, TSLL, 
5:1, Sp. 1963, 58-63. Milton bases his presentation of the war in Heaven and of the 
Deity on the accommodation theory, which was originated by St. Augustine and devel- 
oped by St. Hilary of Poitiers and Jean Veron. It cautions against literally accepting the 
attribution of human characteristics and passions to God and suggests a spiritualistic 
interpretation. Although many critics consider Milton's account of the war an artistic 
failure, we must realize that the anthropomorphic presentation of God was the better 
of two approaches available at that time. Even 20th-century theologians cannot dismiss 
the anthropomorphic view. —P.P. 


2040. Waddington, Raymond B. Appearance and Reality in Satan's Disguises, TSLL, 
4:3, Aut. 1962, 390-8. In Paradise Lost, Satan's disguises are symbolic of his nature. 
Not until humanity's fall are appearance and reality incongruent. Although Satan as a 
cherub deceives Uriel, Eve should recognize the evil in the serpent, Satan's chief disguise. 
In Book X the devils are transformed into serpents, and Satan himself cannot distinguish 
between the two natures. In cursing the serpent, God by analogy passed judgment on 
the devil. His disguise is ironic because appearance and reality are one in him.—R.P.C. 


2041. Hamilton, Gary D. Creating the Garden Anew: The Dynamics of PARADISE 
REGAINED, РО, 50:4, Oct. 1971, 567-81. In Paradise Lost X1L575-6 апа 581-7, 
Michael tells Adam that he must attain certain qualities before he can create a happier 
paradise within himself. Those qualities are the ones Christ attains in Paradise Regained, 
and "Satan's temptations stimulate the purification process through which the human 
Christ becomes divine.” In Book I he exhibits faith; in Book II, temperance; in Book 
III, patience; and in Book IV, the “sum of wisdom." Book I and the beginning of Book 
II duplicate Paradise Lost’s general structure. The central concern in Paradise Regained 
is the perfecting of humanity, with Christ acting out Miiton's vision of what Adam and 
Eve could have become. —E.R.V. 


2042. Weber, Burton J. The Schematic Structure of PARADISE REGAINED: А 
Hypothesis, PQ, 50:4, Oct. 1971, 553-66. The schematic approach is preferable to the 
dramatic in locating the poem’s organizational principle. The main divisions fall at the 
ends of the first and second day’s trials. The placement of biblical events suggests that 
there are secondary divisions: each day’s trial is expanded into a triple trial mirroring 
the three-day series. “Milton turns each day’s temptation, and each subsection of each 
day's temptation, into a test of the full Neoplatonic tripartite soul." —E.R.V. 


2043. French, J. Milton. Milton and the Barbarous Dissonance, TSLL, 4:3, Aut. 1962, 
376-389. As an artist and as a public figure, Milton is the subject of "violent and 
unjustified slurs.” During his lifetime many considered Milton "a bad man" who 
fabricated his famous meeting with Galileo, played dirty politics against the executed 
Charles I, mistreated his wife and daughters, and plagiarized in Paradise Lost. These 
allegations, particularly the plagiarism charge, persisted despite lack of conclusive 
evidence. In modern times, critics have been "devotedly hostile" toward Paradise Lost. 
These critics, with their 20th-century bias, have denigrated Milton not for personal or 
political reasons, like his 17th-century enemies, but because they cannot accept 17th- 
century Christian epic norms. —C.O.C. 
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2044. McCarthy, William., The Continuity of Milton's Sonnets, PMLA, 92:1, Jan. 
1977, 96-109. The sonnets display the conventionalized career of their implied author, 
a Christian poet. The poet rises from Petrarchan apprenticseship to the role of his 
conmmunity's conscience and is then retired; as Christian, he follows the career of fall 
and redemption. The poet's career is implied by its sequence of concerns: from amatory 
to public concerns to private stocktaking; the Christian career by the sonnets' progression 
through a four-level image structure: Heaven, Eden, the fallen world, and the world of 
sin. These intrinsic patterns justify regarding the poems as a sequence. —P.G.D. 


2045. Samuel, Irene. The Development of Milton's Poetics, PMLA, 92:2, Mar. 1977, 
231-40. The poems include “a partially expressed" poetic, and various other works 
include a fairly comprehensive poetic theory. Although he changes from Aristotelian to 
both Aristotelian and Platonic in theory with a concomitant concern for the social utility 
of poetry, several views are unchanged: poetry’s high office, the necessity of a fit 
audience, and the poet's need for a broadly flexible style. —P.G.D. 


Reginald Pole 


2046, Dunn, Thdmas Е. The Development of the Text of Pole’s DE UNITATE 
ECCLESIAE, PBSA, 70:4, 4th Qt. 1976, 455-68. Careful examination of the texts of 
the Mss and printed editions of this work (completed in 1536) reveals Pole's methods 
and shows “that it is highly unlikely that Pole wrote the final version that was printed.” 

; —G.T.T. 


Thomas More 


2047. Marius, R. C. Thomas More and the Early Church Fathers, Trad, 24, 1968, 
379-407. Throughout his works More fell back onto patristic interpretation as a guide 
to scripture. Indeed, in doctrinal matters the Scripture апа the Fathers are the same 
thing for him. His fundamental appeal to their authority, however, rested on a different 
plane. The Fathers’ testimony vindicated the 16th-century Catholic Church; і.е., since 
the meaning of history was so intertwined with the Church, if the Church was false, so 
too was history. More made his passion for ecclésiastical unity the most important 
element in patristic theology, suggesting that if Cyprian, Origen, Jerome, and Augustine 
were alive they would soundly condemn Luther, Tyndale, and other Reformers.—G.R.G. 


Shakespeare 

2048. Nelson, William. “Complement of Leave-Taking" Between Lear and the King 
of France, RenQ, 27:2, Sum. 1974, 193-5. Тһе parting of King Lear and France in 
the first scene of the play creates some problems for readers and editors. Goneril 
remarks that “There is further compliment of leave-taking," suggesting a later, offstage, 
formal (“compliment”) interview. By understanding the word to mean “complement” 
(quartos and folios agree on this spelling), we can better interpret France's departure. 

—G.R.G. 


2049. Hertel, Charles. Shakespeare's A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM I. ii. 113, 
Expl, 33:5, Jan. 1975, Item 39. Bottom’s ambiguous phrase, “ ‘Hold or cut bowstrings,’ " 
means “соте what may." Тһе phrase is military, and its roots are in late medieval Eng- 
lish military experience. Тһе longbowman awaited the enemy behind a wall of pointed 
stakes and trusted in his weapons to decimate the enemy before they could breach 
English defensive lines. If his opponent succeeded in closing with him in hand-to-hand 
combat, the longbowman's advantage of superior weaponry was negated, and he could 
be killed or captured. Under such conditions, soldiers of all nations and ages are 
trained to render their weapons useless so that the enemy cannot employ them against 
a friendly force. Тһе English longbowman cut his bow string. --Р.Е.Н. 


2050. Webber, Joan. Тһе Renewal of the King's Symbolic Role: From RICHARD П 
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to HENRY V, TSLL, 4:4, Win. 1963, 530-8. Shakespeare’s history play sequence 
(R.H, 1 and 2 Н.У, and Н.У) analyzes kingship and royal rhetoric. Shakespeare suggests 
the revision and renewal of the king’s symbolic role, which is an attempt to solve the 
political problem of a nation suffering the division between language and truth. Richard 
IPs balanced clauses make “tableaux out of Ше,” and Henry IV does not stimulate his 
people’s imaginations; but Hal, apprenticed in two Henry IV plays to various modes of 
discourse, becomes a “verbal chameleon” whom flattery and incompetent speech cannot 
mislead. When he becomes Henry V, he is therefore better able symbolically to unite 
rhetoric, royalty, and England. Because Henry V loses individuality by acquiescing to 
his symbolic role, we “forgive him his machinations.” —R.S.D. 


2051. Neely, Carol Thomas. Detachment and Engagement in Shakespeare's SONNETS: 
94, 116, and 129, PMLA, 92:1, Jan. 1977, 83-95. These sonnets seem “deliberately 
detached" from the human relationships and conflicts in the other sonnets. The first is, 
“like its subject, controlled, impersonal, immobile"; the second, though seemingly clear 
is "troublesomely vague," and open to various interpretations. In the third "lust is 
distanced, depersonalized, analyzed in an unconventional way.” They interrelate with 
the other sonnets in “complex and various” ways. —P.G.D. 


2052. McManaway, James G. New Discoveries in the Third Folio of Shakespeare, 
PBSA, 70:4, 4th Qt. 1976, 469-80. Copies of the Third Folio (1663-4) are relatively 
scarce, and few scholars have compared multiple copies. But such:a comparison reveals 
many important variants [samples are reported here], and we should pay more attention 
to the volume. —G.T.T. 


See also Items 2028 and 2169. 


Philip Sidney . 
2053. Luther, Susan M. Sidneys ASTROPHIL [sic] AND STELLA, SONNET 29, 
Expl, 33:5, Jan. 1975, Item 40. The conceit in this sonnet appears to be conventional; 
Cupid, the "mighty king," appropriates Stella's charms and uses them as his battle 
accoutrements. However, Sidney's conceit is not merely a witty device created to serve 
Petrarchan love ideas. Nor is the goal primarily. ingenious fabrication of metaphor. 
His real attitude seems to be what К. К. Ruthven calls “an equilibrium between the 
metaphoric and the literal, between extravagant compliment and burlesque of such 
extravagance" (The Conceit, No. 4, The Critical Idiom, ed., John D. Jump, Methuen & 
Co., 1969). Sidney's conventional catalogue of Stella's physical attributes is stated not tradi- 
tionally, but ironically. Also Sidney uses terms and concepts that imply that Stella is 
not eternally chaste. —P.F.H. 


2054, Latham, Jacqueline E. M. Sidney’s ASTROPHIL [sic] AND STELLA, Sonnet 30, 
Expl, 33:6, Feb. 1975, Нет 47. This sonnet has received much comment, and Sidney 
much praise for concentrating into eleven lines seven diverse European circumstances 
of 1582. However, no one has resolved the historical allusion to the Scottish problem. 
* *Weltring,' " the problem word, may have more than one meaning. The O.E.D. shows 
that the verb “to welter" often meant “to wallow” or “to roll," literally in mire, meta- 
phorically in sin or blood, as in war. "Weltring" may be closer in meaning to the 
bloodbath of violent factions, such as that which led to the death of the former Regent, 
the Earl of Morton, executed in June 1581, than to the movement of political coali- 
tions. However, Sidney may also have intended to play on the word "weltring" in the 
sense that “welt” is a strip or border, a common 16th-century usage applied to clothes 
and shoes. The allusion would, then, be to the recurring border troubles between Eng- 
land and Scotland. —P.F.H. 


Edmund Spenser 
2055. Kendrick, Walter М. Earth of Flesh, Flesh of Earth: Mother Earth in the 
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FAERIE QUEENE, RenQ, 27:4, Win. 1974, 533-48. In The Faerie Queene, Mother 
Earth seems to represent a broad amoral potential who can apply herself to benevolent 
purposes while appearing docile to evil. Because her fertility is a mindless fecundity, 
Spenser's poem largely ignores what we would call her character; she is unlike the 
more clear-cut allegorical or symbolic beings that inhabit the poem. Тһе Faerie Queene 
is concerned not with the origin of the universe, but with how people are to live in the 
world. Mother Earth's ambiguity functions in solving the problems of human individua- 
tion: during its brief residence in flesh (usually associated with earth), the human spirit 
may be blocked from salvation, but only through the flesh can the human spirit realize 
itself. —G.R.G. 


John Suckling 
2056. Beaurline, L. A. WHY SO PALE AND WAN: Ап Essay In Critical Method, 
TSLL, 4:4, Win. 1963, 553-63. We can overcome the critical difficulty in discussing 
simplicity in a poem such as this one by using critical discussions by the poet's contempo- 
raries and rhetorical and dramatic critical terms. Suckling wrote in the easy, cultivated, 
conversational tone that Lord North considered necessary to good lyric poetry, and 
Dryden praised him for achieving the "elegant facetiousness" Quintilian recommended, 
The poem has a double audience, for it gives advice to the pale lover and a warning to 
coy women. The language presents love as a whimsical game. Тһе second stanza play- 
fully imitates the first, and the third stanza deviates in rhyme and rhythm to add to the 
playful and elegant surprise of the poem’s last line. —S.J.M. 


Cyril Tourneur 
2057. Simmons, J. L. The Tongue and Its Office in THE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY, 
PMLA, 92:1, Jan. 1977, 56-68. The frequent tongue-speech imagery in the play has 
various significant overtones including the two great rhetorical traditions of tongue: the 
tongue as symbol for evil council and deceit and as a vehicle for angelic and truthful 
utterance, The Renaissance phallic-sexual interpretation of tongue is also meaningful in 
a play that “demonstrates the self-destructive power of evil” but “offers little hope that 
wisdom and goodness might actively triumph.” —P.G.D. 


SIR THOMAS MORE 


2058. Matchett, William H. Shylock, Таро, and SIR THOMAS MORE: With Some 
Further Discussion of Shakespeare's Imagination, PMLA, 92:2, Mar. 1977, 271-30. An 
analysis of Shakespeare's image clusters (both verbal and of repeated actions in the plays) 
is useful in analysis and dating as well as in attribution. They suggest that Shakespeare 
wrote More and composed Merch. in 1600. As he matured Shakespeare used the same 
images with greater effectiveness. Verbal links between Shylock and lago also occur. 

—P.G.D. 


Drama 
2059. Broude, Ronald. Revenge and Revenge Tragedy in Renaissance England, RenQ, 
28:1, Sp. 1975, 38-58. The generic term "revenge tragedy" needs reevaluation. Тһе 
complex Renaissance notion of revenge involved complicated customs related to the 
principle of retributive justice and differentiated by origin, definition, and mode of 
response. In contrast to the real world, the world of revenge tragedy presented conflicts 
in which resolution and the establishment of justice were often possible. —KJ.H. 


2060. Brownstein, O. L. Using Elizabethan Play-Scripts as Historical Documents, TStu, 
21, Supp., 1974/75, 17-9. We study Elizabethan scripts seeking internal evidence that 
might support external evidence found in other legal and literary documents. Often the 
scripts give insight into acting styles and theatrical practices. Theater history and theater 
studies began with analyses of Shakespearean plays, to which we largely owe the begin- 
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nings of modern theater history. The major failure, however, in most works on Eliza- 
bethan plays is that they set up false dichotomies between literary text and performed 
script. Since they know theatrical practices, theater historians should correct the errors 
made by scholars too bound to the play as literary artifact. —A 1.D. 


2061. Bryan, George B. Cloven Hoofs and Asses’ Ears: The Feast of Fools Recon- 
sidered, TStu, 21, 1974/75, 26-40. The feast of fools, celebrated either on the Circum- 
cision (Jan. 1) or Epiphany (Jan. 6) or its octave (Jan. 13), was likely a departure from 
the usual austerity, to "let off the steam" of emotions. On this occasion, religious 
services were burlesqued and parodied. In France, the tradition, which began in the 
church, was secularized and continued until 1630, when Louis XIII suppressed it. It 
influenced classical French comedy, and in England reached its height in Shakespeare's 
artistic fools. (Illustrated) —A J.D. 


2062. Golding, Alfred S. Towards an Acting Methodology of Seventeenth-Century 
Europe, TStu, 21, Supp., 1974/75, 36-7. Acting in the 18th and 19th centuries was 
largely a consistently rhetorical rather than a psychological activity. Rhetoric was the 
basis for training in acting techniques; all Elizabethan and baroque acting techniques 
were probably largely dependent on rhetorical methods and design. —A.LD. 


2063. Williams, Gordon. Venereal Associations of Leprosy, Trivium, 11, May 1976, 
64-77. Passages from Dunbar, Henryson, Heywood, Fletcher, Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
and Marston document early confusion between syphilis, leprosy, and elephantiasis, 
particularly between the first two. —P.G.D. 


Poetry 
2064. McAleer, John J. Ballads on the Spanish Armada, TSLL, 4:4, Win. 1963, 602- 12. 
The few surviving 16th-century ballads about the Spanish Armada display the English 
common people's patriotic feeling and portray Queen Elizabeth. Of the 28 ballads 
registered at Stationer's Hall in 1588, four have survived, another has been discovered 
in Ms, and a sixth reconstructed. A few unregistered ones have also survived. The later 
ballad literature continued to use the Armada as a subject, but changed in tone: in 
1588 writers were grateful to God for their lucky escape; later writers credit the victory 
to English courage and England's destiny as a nation. —RK.G.N. 


2065. Murdich, Brian. The Hymns of Martin Luther in the GUDE AND GODLIE 
BALLATIS, SSL, 12:2, Oct. 1974, 92-109. The 16th-century Ballatis is a collection of 
Protestant church songs, ten of which scholars have identified as translations from 
Luther. Critics have indicated in broad terms some variation in the translations. "Тһе 
variation is actually very great. Frequently an initially close translation develops into a 
free version or becomes erratic. Luther's simplicity is more often than not lost. Of the 
ten hymns linked with Luther, only three may be fairly termed translations, and several 
can scarcely be connected with Luther at all. —Z J.B. 


VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


John Bunyan 
2066. Lacassagne, Claude. De Bernard à Bunyan, du Fidéle à Evanpéliste: portraits de 
ministres au XVIIe siècle [From Bernard to Bunyan, from the Faithful Shepherd to 
Evangelist: Portraits of Ministers in the 17th Century, RA&A, 5, 1972, 173-93. 
Although Bunyan knew Richard Bernard's allegory, The Isle of Man (1627), and drew 
on it in Pilgrim's Progress (1678), the concept of the pastor that Bernard had earlier set 
out in The Faithful Shepheard (1607) is very different from Bunyan's Evangelist. For 
Bernard, the pastor is intellectually superior to his flock and deserves a gentleman's 
social status, with appropriate material means. Enthusiasm and extemporization have 
no place in his calling, which is intellectual and moral rather than religious. Bunyan's 
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Thomas Carlyle 


2113. Küster, Burkhart. Lettres inédifes [Unpublished Letters] de Carlyle et de George 
Henry Lewes à Emile Montégut, RLC, 49:3, July-Sept. 1975, 470-7. Two letters (dated 
1858 and 65) from Carlyle to Montégut, critic of the Revue des Deux Mondes, show 
contact between the two to have been infrequent but cordial. Carlyle offers to send 
Montégut a 15-volume edition of his general works, and asks for historical works on 
Prussia. A letter from George Henry Lewes informs Montégut of George Eliot’s true 
identity and asks him to find a competent translator for Adam Bede. (In French)—P.J.W. 


Arthur Hugh Clough 


2114. Rutland, R. в. Some Notes on the Highland Setting of Clough's BOTHIE, VP, 
14:2, Sum. 1976, 125-33. The topical allusions, especially to setting, in Clough's The 
Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich need to be explained to modern readers. He treats the High- 
land games and Highland costumes in a way that suggests that class lines were not so 
idyllic as the.setting might suggest. David Mackaye is drawn as a true Highlander and 
as such represents a vanishing life-style. Philip Henson's attitude toward the Game Laws 
indicates that he opposes the “modern” lords’ corruption and perversion of ancient 
customs. Many early readers thought Bothie a radical book; the allusions and the class 
differences suggest that this observation is valid. —P.A.H. 


Charles Dickens 


2115. Costigan, Edward. Drama and Everyday Life in SKETCHES BY BOZ, RES, 
27:108, Nov. 1975, 403-21. Many of Dickens's sketches draw on "the substance and 
structure of stage comedy"—stock situations, certain traditions of farce like the boarding 
house and the mistaken proposal, the dramatic shaping of scenes, characteristic turns of 
speech, and so on. Тһе narrator often assumes the manner of a historian viewing social 
scenes. Тһе last sketch, The Tuggses at Ramsgate, perhaps best demonstrates the theat- 
rical effects. The theatrical conventions provide an effect “not of steady deflating irony 
but of participation." —L.B.H. 


2116. Marcus, David D. The Carlylean Vision of A TALE OF TV/O CITIES, SNovel, 
8:1, Sp. 1976, 56-68. Dickens’s view of history in this novel is more complex than is 
usually recognized, and his revolutionary and romantic plots more unified, with Carlyle's 
vision of the individual's relationship to society a useful model. Dickens distinguishes the 
social upheaval of the French Revolution, which merely substitutes one inhumanity for 
another, from substantive change, which is psychic. He depicts such change as being 
possible in England, but very limited; for it is internal, in some individuals only, and not 
necessarily permanent. Thus the novel must end with characters retreating from revolu- 
tionary roles into private romance, really “а confession of public despair.” What the 
critics really sense is that the novel "deliberately engenders dissatisfaction through its 
presentation of the extreme disparity between public and private life." —W.H.M. 


2117. Dunn, Richard J. Тһе Imaginative Dickens: А Review Article, SNovel, 8:2 
Sum. 1976, 223-33 (rev.-art.). John Carey's The Violent Effigy: А Study of Dickens’ 
Ymagination (Faber and Faber, 1973, published in the U.S. as Here Comes Dickens: 
The Imagination of a Novelist, Schocken Books, 1974) is a readable study of Dickens's 
comic insight. The chapter, “Corpses and Effigies," implies that “effigy figures аге 
quintessential Dickens. types because they can be counted on to repeat themselves 
infinitely.” In Dickens and the Trials of the Imagination (Harvard U., 1974) Garrett 
Stewart studies language in Pickwick Papers and briefly. in later novels, showing its 
progressive disintegration. Fred Kaplan's specialized study, Dickens and Mesmerism 
(Princeton U., 1975), produces valuable insights; it includes discussion of “The Sexuality 
of Power.” А —W.H.M. 
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Lord Alfred Douglas 


2118. Mouret, Francois J.-L. Quartorze lettres et billets inédits de [Fourteen Unpublished 
Letters and Notes of] Lord Alfred Douglas à André Gide, 1895-1929, RLC, 49:3, July- 
Sept. 1975, 483-502. Fourteen unpublished letters from Lord Douglas to Gide show 
a sincere friendship existing between the two men prior to their break over what Gide 
considered Douglas’s betrayal of Oscar Wilde’s memory. (In French) РІМ. 


George Douglas (С. D. Brown) 
2119. Campbell, Ian. George Douglas Brown's Kailyard Novel, SSL, 12:1, July 1974, 
62-73. For years scholars have accepted too uncritically the idea that The House with 
fhe Green Shutters is a counterblast to kailyard. Such it undoubtedly is, but its unusual 
method is to subvert the kailyard world from within. Brown takes a kailyard village, 
populates it with kailyard figures speaking and thinking in kailyard but presents it in an 
overstated, overdramatized contrast to real life. The most brilliant use of the technique 
is the much-discussed "bodies," whose role as the corporate voice of the community is 
reversed into a mean, corrupt, contemptible, and spiteful voice. —Z.J.B. 


2120. Civardi, Christian. THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS: A Chapter 
of the Moral History of Scotland, RA&A, 5, 1972, 194-206. Brown wrote this novel to 
counteract the Kailyard School's sentimentality and to embody a collision between “the 
two major conflicting drives of 19th-century Scotland": Old Gourlay represents the 
“pride and individualism which had for ages sustained the Scots’ struggle for existence,” 
and his son "the fear and escapism” which appeared when the Scots “were brutally con- 
fronted with the dire realities of the industrial age.” Though too proud to participate in 
small-town egalitarian gossip, Gourlay is morbidly sensitive to public opinion. Sim- 
ilarly, his son who is terrified when forced to Jeave the town’s safety and study in Edin- 
burgh, exposes the myth of the wide horizons opened up to the “lad о” pairts."—D.M.J. 


George Eliot 
2121. DeLaura, David J. Froude’s Translation of Goethe: An Addition and a Possible 
George Eliot Attribution, PBSA, 70:4, 4th Qt. 1976, 518-9. A Jan. 1852 letter of 
George Eliot’s shows that Froude was working on his translation at that time. One may 
also speculate that Eliot may have written the favorable review of it that appeared in 
the Westminster (1854). —G.T.T. 


James А. Froude 
See Item 2121. 


John Galsworthy 
2122. Szamuely, Tibor. Saga О Forsaitakh, Spectator, 218:7249, June 2, 1967, 645. 
'The Forsythe Saga has found its most secure place in Soviet Russia, where it was trans- 
lated as Saga o Forsaitakh and placed within but above the Russian classical novel tradi- 
tion. Russians view Galsworthy's work as a better source of vicarious enjoyment than 
native classical novels of upper-class life. —G.R.G. 


George Gissing 
2123. Halperin, John. The Gissing Revival, 1961-1974, SNovel, 8:1, Sp. 1976, 103-20. 
The biographies, editions, and criticism of Gissing since 1961 indicate a genuine Gissing 
revival. Jacob Korg set an example with George Gissing: A Critical Biography (U. of 
Wa., 1963). Joseph J. Wolff summarizes all secondary material published between 1880 
and 1970 in George Gissing: Ап Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Him 
(Northern Illinois U., 1974). Gillian Tindall in The Born Exile: George Gissing (Temple 
Smitt, Barnes & Noble, 1974) probes Gissing's psychology. Gissing's brilliant treatment 
of the ruinous clash of sex, poverty, and class in marriage, which makes at least New 
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Grub Street а masterpiece, reflects the depression of his eccentric and neurotic life. 
—W.H.M. 


Arthur H. Hallam 


2124. Kolb, Jack. Arthur Hallam and Emily Tennyson, RES, 28:109, Feb. 1977, 32-48. 
Most commentators date Hallam's first encounter with Emliy Tennyson from Dec. 1829, 
basing the surmise on a sonnet How is't appearing in J. M. Heath's *Commonplace 
Book." A more likely date is the spring of 1830. How is't is probably about Fanny 
Kemble, whose acting inspired Hallam to verse on other occasions. A later date for the 
meeting makes Henry Hallam's opposition to the marriage appear more reasonable, for 
it would mean that Arthur proposed to Emily after spending less than four weeks with 
her. Hallam appears to have been impulsive and sometimes deceptive with his father. 

—L.B.H. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
2125. Wooton, Carl. The Terrible Fire of Gerard Manley Hopkins, TSLL, 4:3, Aut. 
1962, 367-375. The concept of fire as a principle of nature and as a universally symbolic 
force dominates nearly one third of Hopkins’s poetry. Hopkins’s metaphorical and sym- 
bolic use of fire imagery is varied and complex. Viewed in his early poems as destructive, 
fire later becomes a visual image of natural beauty and vitality. In his major poetry fire 
imagery symbolizes the human spirit, nature’s creative and life force, and Christ. Hopkins 
brilliantly synthesizes fire imagery in That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire and of the com- 
fort of the Resurrection, a poem uniting human, natural, and Christian forces. With 
complex ambiguity Hopkins creates a series of symbolic relationships that link humanity, 
nature, апа Christ as inseparable, bound organically through the fire’ image.—C.O.C. 


See also Item 2142. 


Rudyard Kipling 
2126. Brunner, John. Department of Information that Might Sometime Be of Use, 
S-FS, 3:3, Nov. 1976, 315. Scholars usually identify the character De Forest in Kipling's 
As Easy as ABC, as a relative or descendant of the Lee De Forest well-known as a 
pioneer of radio. However, Kipling took the name from Capt. Charles de Forest 
Chandler, the commanding officer of the world's first Air Force. —W.R. 


G. H. Lewes 
See Item 2113. 


George Mac Donald 
See Item 2161. 


Robert Montgomery 
2127. Hopkins, Kenneth. Reflections on Satan Montgomery, TSLL, 4:3, Aut. 1962, 
351-66. Although Montgomery's poetry is poor in content and often in construction, 
most of it; including Satan: or, Intellect Without God, from which his nickname was 
derived, was nevertheless quite well received by contemporary readers. The lack of 
competition at the time and the snowball effect of many people reading what a few have 
liked may explain his popularity. —BJ.B. 


William Morris 
2128. Parrinder, Patrick. NEWS FROM NOWHERE, THE TIME MACHINE, and 
the Break-Up of Classical Realism, S-FS, 3:3, Nov. 1976, 265-74. News from Nowhere 
and The Time Machine fuse propaganda and dream. Morris turns from Dickens’s de- 
graded world to create its negative image in a Nowhere of mutual trust and fulfillment. 
Wells's visionary satire on the utopian idea reintroduces the romantic hero as explorer 
and prophet of a menacing future. Both writers were responding to the break-up and 
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the mid-Victorian fictional interests, and they use fantasy conventions to assert the place 
of visions and expectations in the understanding of contemporary reality. Schematically, 
we may see Welis's science-fiction novel as a product of the warring poles of realism and 
utopianism that Dickens and Morris represent. —W.R. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


2129. Magnier, M. La MAISON DE VIE de Dante Gabriel Rossetti et l'Italie [Dante 
Gabriel Rossett's HOUSE OF LIFE and Italy], RLC, 50:3, July-Sept. 1976, 303-11. 
Dante’s Vita nuova, which Rossetti translated into English, inspired his poem. The 
influence is clear in the personification of love and the water and purification theme. 
(In French) —P.J.W. 


2130. Adrian, Arthur A. The Genesis of Rossetti’s FOUND, TSLL, 5:1, Sp. 1963, 
79-82. One of Rossetti’s unfinished paintings, Found, exhibited by the Royal Academy 
(Win. 1883), was inaccurately described in the Athenaeum (Jan. 6, 1883), according to 
the poet's brother, William. In a letter to the Athenaeum (Jan. 20, 1883), he claimed 
that Rossetti's source for the painting was not William Bell Scott's poem Rosabell (later 
titled Maryanne). Immediately, Scott responded (Athenaeum, Jan. 26, 1883), discussing 
the genesis of the painting and the poem. Though Found portrays an episode not actually 
developed by Scott, “the picture certainly grows out of the central situation of the poem.” 
William's letter is merely an attempt to preserve his brother's posthumous reputation for 
inventive skill. —D.E.R. 


John Ruskin 
2131. Cassell, Walter. Proust the Pilgrim: His Idolatrous Reading of Ruskin, RLC, 49:4, 
Oct.-Dec. 1975, 547-61. Proust, at first Ruskin’s ardent disciple, eventually repudiated 
him as an idolatrist, by which Proust meant attaching excessive importance to a literal 
object and ignoring the artistic work’s transcendence. Proust’s error and his eventual 
realization of it (as traced through his articles on Ruskin) provide insight into Proust’s 
concept of fiction. —PJ.W. 


A. С. Swinburne 
2132. Meyers, Terry L. Shelley’s Influence on ATALANTA IN CALYDON, VP, 14:2, 
Sum. 1976, 150-4. Swinburne was thinking of Shelley’s works when he wrote Atalanta, 
but the influence was negative. Swinburne wanted to write a play purely Greek in spirit 
and tone; he hoped to avoid what he considered “philanthropic doctrinaire views and 
‘progress of the species’. . . [and] modern morals and feelings” [letter to Lady Trevelyan, 
The Swinburne Letters, ed., C. E. Lang, 6 vols. (Yale U., 1959-62), I, 115]. Swinburne 
used ideas and images from Prometheus Unbound and Ode to the West Wind only to 
discredit them in relation to his larger attitude of hatred and pessimism. —P.A.H. 


2133. Schuldt, Edward P. Three Unpublished Balliol Essays, RES, 27:108, Nov. 1976, 
422-30. “Тһе recently assembled Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Balliol College, 
Oxford records three unpublished Original autograph Essays written . . . by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne (commoner of the College 1856). ... De Scriptoribus Antiquis and 
De Vitá Henrici VIII are exercises in Latin, and the third, On the Source of False 
Impressions, is a short essay in English." [Texts of the essays are reprinted with notes.] 

—L.B.H. 


Lord Tennyson 
2134. Boyd, John D. IN MEMORIAM, Section CXXI, VP, 14:2, Sum. 1976, 161-4. 
Tennyson is at his best when he engages our senses, for these perceptions enable the 
reader to understand “the way of a soul.” Section CXXI is a microcosm of the whole 
poem. Тһе speaker suggests that while he remains essentially unchanged, his changing 
perceptions of things continually create a new reality, а paradoxical observation that 
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applies to all people is integrated into the poem at every level—narrative, thematic, 
imagistic, and psychological. The section implies the poet's hope for an order beyond 
death. —P.A.H. 


2135. Fontana, Ernest. Tennyson's IN MEMORIAM, XCV, 64, Expl, 33:6, Feb. 1975, 
Item 51. Neither Christopher Ricks in his annotated edition of The Poems of Tennyson 
(London, 1969), nor A. C. Bradley in his Commentary on Tennyson's IN MEMORIAM 
(London, 1901) identifies the reference to the summer solstice in the last line. Тһе first 
four stanzas establish summer as the setting for the speaker's contact with "the living 
soul” of the universe. Tennyson returns to astronomical imagery іп the last line, after 
describing the movement of the morning breeze, commonly interpreted as the breath of 
divine inspiration. The day without bounds is the summer solstice, which in the northern 
hemisphere occurs on June 22nd. —P.F.H. 


2136. Gallant, Christine. Tennyson's Use of the Nature Goddess in THE HESPERIDES, 
TITHONUS, and DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE, VP, 14:2, Sum. 1976, 155-60. 
Many of Tennyson's poems reflect the strong matriarchal aspect of ancient Greek 
religion, its feminine passivity toward experience and time cycles. Behind the goddesses 
who are the major characters in The Hesperides, Tifhonus, and Demeter and Persephone, 
are older nature goddesses who provide emotional background. The Hesperides concerns 
a garden given to Zeus and Hera by the Rhea, an earth goddess who predates all mas- 
culine symbols of Zeus. The knowledge these goddesses possessed—that after death 
life begins its cycle again—comforted Tennyson and enabled him to tap a powerful 
archetypal source. —P.A.H. 


2137. Francis, Elizabeth A. Tennyson's Political Poetry, 1852-1855, VP, 14:2, Sum. 
1976, 113-23. Tennyson's political poetry, although published anonymously, is struc- 
turally related to his earlier verse. He sees Louis Napoleon as a violent threat to Eng- 
land and English values and attempts to persuade his readers to take action against the 
invasion threat. The tone is denunciatory and prophetic and the language provocative. 
This rhetoric seems harmonious with the impulses in Poems by Two Brothers (1827), in 
which Tennyson treats the judgment, destruction, and prophecy themes with lament and 
denunciation. He enjoyed his authoritative public voice and his certainty in speaking to 
historical events. The Charge of the Light Brigade is one of Tennyson's most successful 
political poems. He develops the values these poems embody—virtue, courage, and man- 
liness—in his later poetry. —P.A.H. 


2138. Sypher, Е. J. Politics in the Poetry of Tennyson, VP, 14:2, Sum. 1976, 101-12. 
Tennyson’s political poems can help us understand his more important nonpolitical ones. 
The dramatic contexts in which his political expressions occur often qualify or contradict 
those expressions. The speaker usually finds that he cannot prove or believe his hopes 
and dreams; he resorts to violent action to reduce his doubts and know his purpose. . This 
pattern is most clear in Xdylls of the King. Even Locksley Hall, so often thought of as a 
praise of progress, ends with the speaker confessing his inability to find purpose in 
existence. Tennyson viewed the future bleakly, and the basic pattern in his political 
poems—dquestion, debate, solution—reflects his attitude. —P.A.H. 


Thomas Wheeler 
2139. Seehase, Georg. SUNSHINE AND SHADOW and {һе Structure of Chartist 
Fiction, ZAA, 21:2, 1973, 126-36. Wheeler published this novel in serial form in 1849- 
50. Тһе title refers to the two central characters, Arthur Morton the Chartist and 
Walter North the capitalist. Тһе work represents the emerging proletarian "second 
culture" at this time of climactic social change in England. Morton, instead of seeking 
upper-class philanthropy, embodies the working-class determination to redeem itself. 
His varied career becomes the means to his greater political maturity, while North merely 
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gains a meretricious success. Owenite utopianism and the belief that a return to a proper 
balance is enough to create a wholly just society limit Wheeler's vision. However, he 
accurately analyzed the Chartist movement and made his hero properly class-conscious. 
The novel's impact was thus social-revolutionary. —D.MJ. 


Poetry 
2140. Fallis, Richard. Yeats and the Reinterpretation of Victorian Poetry, VP, 14:2, 
Sum. 1976, 89-100. Because Yeats associated himself with the Blake-Shelley Romantic 
tradition, his arguments against Victorian poets stem from his belief that some were 
"frightened deviants" from visionary poetry, the standard against which one should judge 
all post-Romantic poets. Yeats believed that the Victorians had turned away from poets 
and their inner vision to a concern with the external world rather than inner experience. 
He also rejected their poetic language; their modes of perception and expression were 
false. Keats's influence on Tennyson and Wordsworth's on Arnold was essentially nega- 
tive; Tennyson was a visionary, but his middle-class audience's demands corrupted him, 
and Arnold, as did Wordsworth, “abused his imagination for moral purposes." Browning 
fixed his attention outside himself and was more interested in portraying personalities, 
thus his personae seldom reveal the poet's thoughts but are elements in his personality 
that he could not control. Though Hardy impressed Yeats, he thought he lacked tech- 
nical precision. Yeats saw Hopkins as a tired Victorian who dabbled in new rhythms to 
compensate for his lack of creative energy. He had higher opinions of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, Rossetti and Morris especially. His views of Victorian poets were acute and carefully 
described and illuminate his poetic theory. —P.A.H. 


General 
See Item 2106. 


X. MODERN 


W. H. Auden 


2141. Firchow, Peter E. Private Faces in Public Places: Auden's THE ORATORS, 
PMLA, 92:2, Mar. 1977, 253-72. This confusing work, a “semifascist-quasi-socialist” 
fantasy, is not only a contrived "in-group" joke for the Auden circle, which— despite 
some evidence to the contrary—really did exist, but also a serious work about poetic 
consciousness. Тһе "Airman" section strongly reflects its author's political interests at the 
time as well as his psychological and anthropological ones. Although literary sources are 
important, Lane's and Layard's investigations of psychosomatic illness, epilepsy, and 
homosexuality are more important. —P.G.D. 


2142. Johnson, Wendell Stacy. Auden, Hopkins, and the Poetry of Reticence, ТСТ, 
20:3, July 1974, 165-71. Although in his early years Auden admired and often imitated 
Hopkins, he differed in avoiding openness about intimate matters, particularly sex and 
religion. Auden the critic insisted that deep emotions be thoroughly fictionalized, that 
the poet and the person be kept separate. In addition to intellectual belief in the im- 
personality of major art, Auden was personally inclined toward reticence. He sought to 
be known publicly by his poems, е the Yeats of his elegy, but to share personal feelings 
only with chosen friends. —S.S. 


Clive Bell 
2143. Bell, Quentin, and Ellen Hawkes Rogat. Quentin Bell-Ellen Hawkes Rogat 
Exchauge, TCL, 20:4, Oct. 1974, 241-2. [Bell responds to Rogat's review (see Item 2176) 
reiterating his book's contention that his father Clive was intellectually superior to his 
friends in terms of art; Rogat acknowledges the new information but maintains her view 
that Woolf's motives and actions were scrutinized in the biography while Clive Bell's 
were not.] —S.S. 
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Hilaire Belloc 
See: Item 2147. 


Anthony Burgess 


2144. Holte, Carlton. Additions to ANTHONY BURGESS: A CHECKLIST (1956- 
1971), TCL, 20:1, Jan. 1974, 44-52. A complete and accurate list of Burgess's writings 
is difficult to make because he used three names (Anthony Burgess, John Burgess Wilson, 
and Joseph КеП), published unsigned essays, and had work in unindexed and un- 
abstracted periodicals. [Holte makes 224 additions and 50 corrections to Beverly R. 
David's checklist in TCL, 19:3, July 1973, 181-8 (AES, 21:1, 1977, 193). —SS. 


Joyce Cary 
2145. Hoffmann, Charles G. The Captive and the Free: Joyce Cary's Unfinished 
Trilogy, TSLL, 5:1, Sp. 1963, 17-24. This unfinished trilogy reveals a continuity in 
Cary's writing between 1942 and 55. Even though only two seemingly unrelated novels, 
А Fearful Joy (1949) and The Moonlight (1946), appeared between the Jimson (Herself 
Surprised, To Be A Pilgrim, and The Horse's Mouth) and Nimmo (А Prisoner of Grace, 
Except the Lord, and Not Honour More) trilogies, this Ms shows that Cary continued to 
use the trilogy form. From one Ms of The Captive and the Free he borrowed char- 
acters, situations, and the first person narrative for the Nimmo trilogy. The subject of a 
second Ms—women in relation to love and joy—connects it to both the independent 
novels and the trilogies. The Captive and the Free shows the connections between Cary's 
works and offers a new insight into his writing methods. - —P.E.O. 


Sid Chaplin 
2146. Góhler, Dagmar. Realismus im Milieu? Zur weltanschaulichen und kiinsterlischen 
Entwicklung im Erzahlwerk Sid Chaplins [Descriptive Realism? On the Ideological and 
Artistic Development of Sid Chaplin's Narrative Writings], ZAA, 21:3, 1973, 237-69. 
After many years at the coal-face, Chaplin's ambitions as a writer were helped on by a 
Rockefeller Trust award, enabling him to devote a year to writing. As a result he lost 
contact with his own class and thereafter expressed a petty-bourgeois outlook in his 
novels. The Day of the Sardine (1961) portrays a working-class teenager's growing bitter- 
ness about the dead-end job he has to take on leaving school; but he is presented individ- 
ualistically, and as having no awareness of the historical forces shaping such lives. With 
this same shortcoming, The Watchers and the Watched (1962) traces a young smith's 
early married life and his acceptance of marital responsibilities. Sam in the Morning 
(1965) shows Chaplin's growing fascination with enormous commercial organizations 
and with the buildings that house them, and also expresses the illusion that Capitalism 
and Socialism are converging. (In German) —D.M J. 


G. K. Chesterton 
2147. Brogan, Denis. The Chester-Belloc's Better Half, Spectator, 222:7348, Apr. 25, 
1969, 543. Chesterton's place in the history of English literature needs reassessment. 
Тһе slump in his reputation is attributable to the total irrelevance of his work to the 
horrible events of the late 30's and early 40's and to Belloc's undue influence on him. 
Belloc was “а genuine minor poet" who filled Chesterton's head with a great deal of 
*historical nonsense." А —K.J.H. 


Joseph Conrad 
2148. Goonetilleke, D. С. R. A. Conrad's VICTORY Reconsidered, SriLTH, 1:1, June 
1975, 1-7. Critical labeling of this novel ranges from classical to poorly written. Like 
other works by Conrad, Victory is set in an undeveloped world and has a European 
protagonist. But Heyst is a coping rather than an escaping character. Isolated, idealistic, 
and skeptical, he differs from other protagonists, and his relationships are incomplete. 
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The melodramatic romance with Lena and the unsuccessful presentation of the three 
villains flaw the novel. Although their four roles are important, none of these characters 
possess vitally human or symbolically moral significance. Despite the strong char- 
acterization of Heyst, sentimentality and melodrama mar the work. —S.M.E.G. 


2149. Wills, John Howard. A Neglected Masterpiece: Conrad’s YOUTH, TSLL, 4:4, 
Win. 1963, 591-601. Though many readers acknowledge Youth to be a minor triumph, 
they seriously underestimate the author's accomplishments. The story’s theme is that 
people must believe in their own strength and importance in youth, for they will be 
unable to maintain that illusion when they are older. This theme can be seen in the 
story’s plot, character, setting, structure, viewpoint, tone, style, and symbolism. By 
employing the narrator-within-a-narrator frame, Conrad enables us to see the same 
events from the viewpoints of youth and old age (illusion and reality, romance and 
comedy) simultaneously. The story is an abiding vision of modern humanity, not glor- 
ifying its endurance, but revealing the hopelessness of that endurance. —K.G.N. 


Giles Cooper 

2150. Gray, Frances. Recessional: Giles Cooper and the Decline of Empire, RA&A, 5, 
1972, 97-109. Because Cooper uses that most respectable medium—B.B.C. radio-——for 
his plays critics overlook how trenchantly he plots the decay of British imperial attitudes. 
In Without the Grail (1958), he shows how their lack of a central ideal vitiates the 
settlers’ claim that they were keeping alive civilization amidst the encroaching barbarians. 
Yet Dangerous Word (1958)—referring to '"justice"—shows that ideals too can cause 
disaster, when an idealistic newcomer to an African colony first infects the Chief of 
Police with his own enthusiasms, but then causes his death. The Return of General 
Forefinger (1961) shows that havoc caused by a quixotic determination to retrieve the 
statue of an Empire-builder from India and preserve it in a decaying castle in Ireland. 

--р.М.1. 


Т. S. Eliot 
2151. Abel, Richard. Saint-John Perse Encounters T. S. Eliot, RLC, 49:3, July-Sept. 
1975, 423-38. Saint-John Perse's translation of Eliot's Hollow Men is more of an adapta- 
tion than a literal translation. He used the central image of Eliot's poem in Vents (1946). 
His adaptation led Eliot to translate one of Perse's poems, Anabase, in 1924. Perse's 
involvement with Eliot's translations, and his general impression of Eliot's work, seem to 
have led to his low opinion of British and American poetry. —P.J.W. 


Ford Madox Ford 
2152. Lehan, Richard. Ford Madox Ford and the Absurd: THE GOOD SOLDIER, 
TSLL, 5:2, Sum. 1963, 219-31. As narrator, John Dowell’s reliability is often suspect. 
Dowell is both dogmatic and impressionistic; he knowingly sets the story in a social and 
political context but enigmatically undercuts his own conclusions. He tells more than he 
knows; Ford's universe is absurd only in that it contains characters with absurd states 
of mind, victims of human motives not fully understood. Leonora, the rugged individ- 
ualist, cannot understand Edward's feudalism and sentimentality, and Dowell cannot see 
the meaning of Edward's experience with Leonora, because he cannot see the meaning of 
his own with Florence. Readers receive facts through Dowell that mean nothing to him. 
Тһе impressionistic narrator cannot grasp them. —D.E.W. 


2153. Gordon, Ambrose. PARADE'S END: Where War Was Fairy Tale, TSLL, 5:1, 
Sp. 1963, 25-41. The fantasy in Ford's work enriches his realism. Ford bases his early 
works, particularly Ladies Whose Bright Eyes and Тһе *Half Moon," on fantastic occur- 
rences that bear a strong resemblance to the war scenes in Parade's End, where Ford 
treats the trenches as if they were fairyland: the trenches thus become very real. In 
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Thomas Carlyle 


2113. Küster, Burkhart. Lettres inédites [Unpublished Letters] de Carlyle et de George 
Henry Lewes à Emile Montégut, ВІ С, 49:3, July-Sept. 1975, 470-7. Two letters (dated 
1858 and 65) from Carlyle to Montégut, critic of the Revue des Deux Mondes, show 
contact between the two to have been infrequent but cordial. Carlyle offers to send 
Montégut a 15-volume edition of his general works, and asks for historical works on 
Prussia. A letter from George Henry Lewes informs Montégut of George Eliot’s true 
identity and asks him to find a competent translator for Adam Bede. (In French)-—P.J.W. 


Arthur Hugh Clough 


2114. Rutland, R. B. Some Notes on the Highland Setting of Clough's BOTHIE, VP, 
14:2, Sum. 1976, 125-33. The topical allusions, especially to setting, in Clough's The 
Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich need to be explained to modern readers. He treats the High- 
land games and Highland costumes in a way that suggests that class lines were not so 
idyllic as the setting might suggest. David Mackaye is drawn as a true Highlander and 
as such represents a vanishing life-style. Philip Henson's attitude toward the Game Laws 
indicates that he opposes the “modern” lords’ corruption and perversion of ancient 
customs. Many early readers thought Bothie a radical book; the allusions and the class 
differences suggest that this observation is valid. —P.A.H. 


* Charles Dickens 


2115. Costigan, Edward. Drama and Everyday Life in SKETCHES BY BOZ, RES, 
27:108, Nov. 1975, 403-21. Many of Dickens's sketches draw on "the substance and 
structure of stage comedy"— stock situations, certain traditions of farce like the boarding 
house and the mistaken proposal, the dramatic shaping of scenes, characteristic turns of 
speech, and so on. Тһе narrator often assumes the manner of a historian viewing social 
scenes. Тһе last sketch, The Tuggses at Ramsgate, perhaps best demonstrates the theat- 
rical effects. The theatrical conventions provide an effect "not of steady deflating irony 
but of participation." | 0 —L BH. 


2116. Marcus, David D. The Carlylean Vision of A TALE OF TWO CITIES, SNovel, 
8:1, Sp. 1976, 56-68. Dickens's view of history in this novel is more complex than is 
usually recognized, and his revolutionary and romantic plots more unified, with Carlyle's 
vision of the individual's relationship to society a useful model. Dickens distinguishes the 
social upheaval of the French Revolution, which merely substitutes one inhumanity for 
another, from substantive change, which is psychic. He depicts such change as being 
possible in England, but very limited; for it is internal, in some individuals only, and not 
necessarily permanent. Thus the novel must end with characters retreating from revolu- 
tionary roles into private romance, really “а confession of public despair." What the 
critics really sense is that the novel "deliberately engenders dissatisfaction through its 
presentation of the extreme disparity between public and private life." —W.H.M. 


2117. Dunn, Richard J. The Imaginative Dickens: A Review Article, SNovel, 8:2, 
Sum. 1976, 223-33 (геу.-агі.). John Carey's The Violent Effigy: A Study of Dickens’ 
Imagination (Faber and Faber, 1973, published in the U.S. as Here Comes Dickens: 
Тһе Imagination of a Novelist, Schocken Books, 1974) is a readable study of Dickens's 
comic insight. The chapter, “Corpses and Effigies," implies that “effigy figures are 
quintessential Dickens types because they can be counted on to repeat themselves 
infinitely." In Dickens and the Trials of the Imagination (Harvard U., 1974) Garrett 
Stewart studies language in Pickwick Papers and briefly in later novels, showing its 
progressive disintegration. Fred Kaplan’s. specialized study, Dickens and Mesmerism 
(Princeton U., 1975), produces valuable insights; it includes discussion of “The Sexuality 
of Power.” —W.H.M. 
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Lord Alfred Douglas 


2118. Mouret, Francois J.-L. Quartorze lettres et billets inédits de [Fourteen Unpublished 
Letters and Notes of] Lord Alfred Douglas à André Gide, 1895-1929, RLC, 49:3, July- 
Sept. 1975, 483-502. Fourteen unpublished letters from Lord Douglas to Gide show 
а sincere friendship existing between the two men prior to their break over what Gide 
considered Douglas's betrayal of Oscar Wilde's memory. (In French) —P.J.W. 


George Douglas (G. D. Brown) 
2119. Campbell, Ian. George Douglas Brown's Kailyard Novel, SSL, 12:1, July 1974, 
62-73. For years scholars have accepted too uncritically the idea that The House with 
the Green Shutters is a counterblast to kailyard. Such it undoubtedly is, but its unusual 
method is to subvert the kailyard world from within. Brown takes a kailyard village, 
populates it with kailyard figures speaking and thinking in kailyard but presents it in an 
overstated, overdramatized contrast to real life. The most brilliant use of the technique 
is the much-discussed "bodies," whose role as the corporate voice of the community is 
reversed into a mean, corrupt, contemptible, and spiteful voice. —Z.J.B. 


2120. Civardi, Christian. THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS: A Chapter 
of the Moral History of Scotland, RA&A, 5, 1972, 194-206. Brown wrote this novel to 
counteract the Kailyard School’s sentimentality and to embody a collision between “the 
two major conflicting drives of 19th-century Scotland”: Old Gourlay represents the 
“pride and individualism which had for ages sustained the Scots’ struggle for existence,” 
and his son “the fear and escapism” which appeared when the Scots “were brutally con- 
fronted with the dire realities of the industrial age.” Though too proud to participate in 
small-town egalitarian gossip, Gourlay is morbidly sensitive to public opinion. Sim- 
ilarly, his son who is terrified when forced to leave the town’s safety and study in Edin- 
burgh, exposes the myth of the wide horizons opened up to the “lad о pairts.” —D.M.J. 


George Eliot 


2121. DeLaura, David J. Froude’s Translation of Goethe: An Addition and a Possible 
George Eliot Attribution, PBSA, 70:4, 4th Qt. 1976, 518-9. A Jan. 1852 letter of 
George Eliot’s shows that Froude was working on his translation at that time. One may 
also speculate that Eliot may have written the favorable review of it that appeared in 
the Westminster (1854). —G.T.T. 


А James А. Froude 
See Item 2121. 


John Galsworthy 
2122. Szamuely, Tibor. Saga O Forsaitakh, Spectator, 218:7249, June 2, 1967, 645. 
The Forsythe Saga has found its most secure place in Soviet Russia, where it was trans- 
lated as Saga o Forsaitakh and placed within but above the Russian classical novel tradi- 
tion. Russians view Galsworthy's work as a better source of vicarious enjoyment than 
native classical novels of upper-class life. —G.R.G. 


George Gissing 
2123. Halperin, John. The Gissing Revival, 1961-1974, SNovel, 8:1, Sp. 1976, 103-20. 
The biographies, editions, and criticism of Gissing since 1961 indicate a genuine Gissing 
revival. Jacob Korg set an example with George Gissing: A Critical Biography (U. of 
Wa., 1963). Joseph 7. Wolff summarizes all secondary material published between 1880 
and 1970 in George Gissing: Ап Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Him 
(Northern Illinois U., 1974). Gillian Tindall in The Born Exile: George Gissing (Temple 
Smitt, Barnes & Noble, 1974) probes Gissing's psychology. Gissing’s brilliant treatment 
of the ruinous clash of sex, poverty, and class in marriage, which makes at least New 
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Grub Street а masterpiece, reflects the depression of his eccentric and neurotic life. 
—NW.H.M. 


| Arthur Н. Hallam | 
2124. Kolb, Jack. Arthur Hallam and Emily Tennyson, RES, 28:109, Feb. 1977, 32-48. 
Most commentators date Hallam's first encounter with Emliy Tennyson from Dec. 1829, 
basing the surmise on a sonnet How is't appearing in J. M. Heath’s “Commonplace 
Book." A more likely date is the spring of 1830. How is't is probably about Fanny 
Kemble, whose acting inspired Hallam to verse on other occasions. А later date for the 
meeting makes Henry Hallam's opposition to the marriage appear more reasonable, for 
it would mean that Arthur proposed to Emily after spending less than four weeks with 
her. Hallam appears to have been impulsive and sometimes deceptive with his father. 
—L.B.H. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


2125. Wooton, Carl. The Terrible Fire of Gerard Manley Hopkins, TSLL, 4:3, Aut. 
1962, 367-375. Тһе concept of fire as a principle of nature and as a universally symbolic 
force dominates nearly one third of Hopkins's poetry. Hopkins's metaphorical and sym- 
bolic use of fire imagery is varied and complex. Viewed in his early poems as destructive, 
fire later becomes a visual image of natural beauty and vitality. In his major poetry fire 
imagery symbolizes the human spirit, nature's creative and life force, and Christ. Hopkins 
brilliantly synthesizes fire imagery in That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire and of the com- 
fort of the Resurrection, a poem uniting human, natural, and Christian forces. With 
complex ambiguity Hopkins creates a series of symbolic relationships that link humanity, 
nature, and Christ as inseparable, bound organically through the fire image.—C.O.C. 


See also Item 2142. 


Rudyard Kipling 
2126. Brunner, John. Department of Information that Might Sometime Be of Use, 
S-FS, 3:3, Nov. 1976, 315. Scholars usually identify the character De Forest in Kipling's 
As Easy as ABC, as a relative or descendant of the Lee De Forest well-known as a 
pioneer of radio. However, Kipling took the name from Capt. Charles de Forest 
Chandler, the commanding officer of the world's first Air Force. —W.R. 


G. H. Lewes 
See Item 2113. 


George Mac Donald. 
See Item 2161. : | 


Robert Montgomery 
2127. Hopkins, Kenneth. Reflections on Satan Montgomery, TSLL, 4:3, Aut. 1962, 
351-66. Although Montgomery's poetry is poor in content and often in construction, 
most of it, including Satan: or, Intellect Without God, from which his nickname was 
derived, was nevertheless quite well received by coritemporary readers. 'The lack of 
competition at the time and the snowball effect of many people reading what a few have 
liked may explain his popularity. . : —B.J.B. 


William Morris 
2128. Parrinder, Patrick NEWS FROM NOWHERE, THE TIME MACHINE, and 
the Break-Up of Classical Realism, S-FS, 3:3, Nov. 1976, 265-74. News from Nowhere 
and The Time Machine fuse propaganda and dream. Morris turns from Dickens’s de- 
graded world to create its negative image in a Nowhere of mutual trust.and fulfillment. 
Wells’s visionary satire on the utopian idea reintroduces the romantic hero as explorer 
-and prophet of a menacing future. Both writers were responding to the break-up and 
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the mid-Victorian fictional interests, and they use fantasy conventions to assert the place 
of visions and expectations in the understanding of contemporary reality. Schematically, 
we may see Wells’s science-fiction novel as a product of the warring poles of realism and. 
utopianism that Dickens and Morris represent. —W.R. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


2129. Magnier, M. La MAISON DE VIE de Dante Gabriel Rossetti et PItalie [Dante 
Gabriel Rossett's HOUSE OF LIFE and Кау], RLC, 50:3, July-Sept. 1976, 303-11. 
Dante's Vita nuova, which Rossetti translated into English, inspired his poem. Тһе 
influence is clear in the personification of love and the water and purification theme. 
(In French) —P.J.W. 


2130. Adrian, Arthur A. The Genesis of Rossett?s FOUND, TSLL, 5:1, Sp. 1963, 
79-82. One of Rossetti's unfinished paintings, Found, exhibited by the Royal Academy 
(Win. 1883), was inaccurately described in the Athenaeum (Jan. 6, 1883), according to 
the poet's brother, William. In a letter to the Athenaeum (Jan. 20, 1883), he claimed 
that Rossetti’s source for the painting was not William Bell Scott's poem Rosabell (later 
titled Maryanne). Immediately, Scott responded (Athenaeum, Jan. 26, 1883), discussing 
the genesis of the painting and the poem. Though Found portrays an episode not actually 
developed by Scott, "the picture certainly grows out of the central situation of the poem." 
Wiiliam's letter'is merely an attempt to preserve his brother's posthumous reputation for 
inventive skill. —D.E.R. 


John Ruskin 
2131. Cassell, Walter. Proust the Pilgrim: His Idolatrous Reading of Ruskin, RLC, 49:4, 
Oct.-Dec. 1975, 547-61. Proust, at first Ruskin's ardent disciple, eventually repudiated 
him as an idolatrist, by which Proust meant attaching excessive importance to a literal 
object and ignoring the artistic work's transcendence. Proust's error and his eventual 
realization of it (as traced through his articles on Ruskin) provide insight into Proust's 
concept of fiction. —P.J.W. 


A. C. Swinburne 


2132. Meyers, Terry L. Shelley's Influence on ATALANTA IN CALYDON, VP, 142, 
Sum. 1976, 150-4. Swinburne was thinking of Shelley's works when he wrote Atalanta, 
but the influence was negative. Swinburne wanted to write a play purely Greek in spirit 
and tone; he hoped to avoid what he considered “philanthropic doctrinaire views and 
‘progress of the species’ . . . [and] modern morals and feelings” [letter to Lady Trevelyan, 
The Swinburne Letters, ed., C. E. Lang, 6 vols. (Yale U., 1959-62), I, 115]. Swinburne 
used ideas and images from Prometheus Unbound and Ode to the West Wind only to 
discredit them in relation to his larger attitude of hatred and pessimism. --Р.А.Н. 


2133. Schuldt, Edward P. Three Unpublished БаШо! Essays, RES, 27:108, Nov. 1976, 
422-30. “Тһе recently assembled Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Balliol College, 
Oxford records three unpublished Original autograph Essays written . . . by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne (commoner of the College 1856). ... De Scriptoribus Antiquis and 
De Уйа Henrici УІН are exercises in Latin, and the third, On the Source of False 
Impressions, is a short essay in English." [Texts of the essays are reprinted with notes.] 

—L.B.H. 


Lord Tennyson 


2134. Boyd, John D. IN MEMORIAM, Section CXXI, VP, 14:2, Sum. 1976, 161-4. 
Tennyson is at his best when he engages our senses, for these perceptions enable the 
reader to understand “the way of a soul.” Section CXXI is a microcosm of the whole 
poem. The speaker suggests that while he remains essentially unchanged, his changing 
perceptions of things continually create a new reality, a paradoxical observation that 
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applies to all people is integrated into the poem at every level—narrative, thematic, 
imagistic, and psychological. The section implies the poet’s hope for an order beyond 
death. —P.A.H. 


2135. Fontana, Ernest. Tennyson's IN MEMORIAM, XCV, 64, Expl, 33:6, Feb. 1975, 
Item 51. Neither Christopher Ricks in his annotated edition of The Poems of Tennyson 
(London, 1969), nor A. C. Bradley in his Commentary on Tennyson's IN MEMORIAM 
(London, 1901) identifies the reference to the summer solstice in the last line. The first 
four stanzas establish summer as the setting for the speaker's contact with "the living 
soul" of the universe. Tennyson returns to astronomical imagery in the last line, after 
describing the movement of the morning breeze, commonly interpreted as the breath of 
divine inspiration. The day without bounds is the summer solstice, which in the northern 
hemisphere occurs on June 22nd. ` --Р.ЕН. 


2136. Gallant, Christine. Tennyson's Use of the Nature Goddess іп THE HESPERIDES, 
TITHONUS, and DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE, VP, 14:2, Sum. 1976, 155-60. 
Many of Tennyson's poems reflect the strong matriarchal aspect of ancient Greek 
religion, its feminine passivity toward experience and time cycles. Behind the goddesses 
who are the major characters in The Hesperides, Tithonus, and Demeter and Persephone, 
are older nature goddesses who provide emotional background. The Hesperides concerns 
a garden given to Zeus and Hera by the Rhea, an earth goddess who predates all mas- 
culine symbols of Zeus. The knowledge these goddesses possessed—that after death 
life begins its cycle again—-comforted Tennyson and enabled him to tap a powerful 
archetypal source. —P.A.H. 


2137. Francis, Elizabeth A. Tennyson's Political Poetry, 1852-1855, VP, 14:2, Sum. 
1976, 113-23. Tennyson's political poetry, although published anonymously, is struc- 
turally related to his earlier verse. He sees Louis Napoleon as a violent threat to Eng- 
land and English values and attempts to persuade his readers to take action against the 
invasion threat. The tone is denunciatory and prophetic and the language provocative. 
This rhetoric seems harmonious with the impulses in Poems by Two Brothers (1827), in 
which Tennyson treats the judgment, destruction, and prophecy themes with lament and 
denunciation. He enjoyed his authoritative public voice and his certainty in speaking to 
historical events. Тһе Charge of the Light Brigade is one of Tennyson's most successful 
political poems. Не develops the values these poems embody—virtue, courage, and man- 
liness—in his later poetry. —P.A.H. 


2138. Sypher, F. J. Politics in the Poetry of Tennyson, VP, 14:2, Sum. 1976, 101-12. 
Tennyson’s political poems can help us understand his more important nonpolitical ones. 
The dramatic contexts in which his political expressions occur often qualify or contradict 
those expressions. The speaker usually finds that he cannot prove or believe his hopes 
and dreams; he resorts to violent action to reduce his doubts and know his purpose. This 
pattern is most clear in Idylls of the King. Even Locksley Hall, so often thought of as a 
praise of progress, ends with the speaker confessing his inability to find purpose in 
existence. Tennyson viewed the future bleakly, and the basic pattern in his political 
poems-—question, debate, solution—reflects his attitude. --Р.А.Н. 


Thomas Wheeler 
2139. Seehase, Georg. SUNSHINE AND SHADOW and the Structure of Chartist 
Fiction, ZAA, 21:2, 1973, 126-36. Wheeler published this novel in serial form in 1849- 
50. The title refers to the two central characters, Arthur Morton the Chartist and 
Walter North the capitalist. Тһе work represents the emerging proletarian "second 
culture" at this time of climactic social change in England. Morton, instead of seeking 
upper-class philanthropy, embodies the working-class determination to redeem itself. 
His varied career becomes the means to his greater political maturity, while North merely 
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gains a merétricious success. Owenite utopianism and the belief that a return to a proper 
balance is enough to create a wholly just society limit Wheeler's vision. However, he 
accurately analyzed the Chartist movement and made his hero properly class-conscious. 
The novel’s impact was thus social-revolutionary. —D.MJ. 


Poetry 
2140. Fallis, Richard. Yeats and the Reinterpretation of Victorian Poetry, VP, 14:2, 
Sum. 1976, 89-100. Because Yeats associated himself with the Blake-Shelley Romantic 
tradition, his arguments against Victorian poets stem from his belief that some were 
"frightened deviants" from visionary poetry, the standard against which one should judge 
all post-Romantic poets. Yeats believed that the Victorians had turned away from poets 
and their inner vision to a concern with the external world rather than inner experience. 
He also rejected their poetic language; their modes of perception and expression were 
false. Keats's influence on Tennyson and Wordsworth's on Arnold was essentially nega- 
tive; Tennyson was a visionary, but his middle-class audience's demands corrupted him, 
and Arnold, as did Wordsworth, *abused his imagination for moral purposes." Browning 
fixed his attention outside himself and was more interested in portraying personalities, 
thus his personae seldom reveal the poet's thoughts but are elements in his personality 
that he could not control. Though Hardy impressed Yeats, he thought he lacked tech- 
nical precision. Yeats saw Hopkins as a tired Victorian who dabbled in new rhythms to 
compensate for his lack of creative energy. He had higher opinions of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, Rossetti and Morris especially. His views of Victorian poets were acute and carefully 
described and illuminate his poetic theory. —P.A.H. 


General 
See Item 2106. 


X. MODERN 


W. H. Auden 


2141. Firchow, Peter E. Private Faces in Public Places: Auden's THE ORATORS, 
PMLA, 92:2, Mar. 1977, 253-72. This confusing work, a "semifascist-quasi-socialist" 
fantasy, is not only a contrived "in-group" joke for the Auden circle, which— despite 
some evidence to the contrary—really did exist, but also a serious work about poetic 
consciousness. The "Airman" section strongly reflects its author's political interests at the 
time as well as his psychological and anthropological ones. Although literary sources are 
important, Lane's and Layard's investigations of psychosomatic illness, epilepsy, and 
homosexuality are more important. —P.G.D. 


2142. Johnson, Wendell Stacy. Auden, Hopkins, and the Poetry of Reticence, TCL, 
20:3, July 1974, 165-71. Although in his early years Auden admired and often imitated 
Hopkins, he differed in avoiding openness about intimate matters, particularly sex and 
religion. Auden the critic insisted that deep emotions be thoroughly fictionalized, that 
the poet and the person be kept separate. In addition to intellectual belief in the im- 
personality of major art, Auden was personally inclined toward reticence. He sought to 
be known publicly by his poems, like the Yeats of his elegy, but to share personal feelings 
only with chosen friends. —S.S. 


Clive Bell 
2143. Bell, Quentin, and Ellen Hawkes Rogat. Quentin Bell-Ellen Hawkes Rogat 
Exchange, TCL, 20:4, Oct. 1974, 241-2." [Bell responds to Rogat's review (see Item 2176) 
reiterating his book's contention that his father Clive was intellectually superior to his 
friends in terms of art; Rogat acknowledges the new information but maintains her view 
that Woolf’s motives .and actions were scrutinized in the biography while Clive Веі 
were not.] -5.5. 
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5 Hilaire Belloc 
yee Кет 2147. 


Anthony Burgess 
2144. Holte, Carlton. Additions to ANTHONY BURGESS: E CHECKLIST (1956- 
1971), TCL, 20:1, Jan. 1974, 44-52. A complete and accurate list of Burgess's writings 
is difficult to make because he used three names (Anthony Burgess, John Burgess Wilson, 
and Joseph Kell), published unsigned essays, and had work in unindexed and un- 
abstracted periodicals. [Holte makes 224 additions and 50 corrections to Beverly R. 
David's checklist in TCL, 19:3, July 1973, 181-8 (AES, 21:1, 1977, 193). —SsS. 


Joyce Cary 
2145. Hoffmann, Charles G. The Captive and the Free: Joyce Cary's Unfinished 
Trilogy, TSLL, 5:1, Sp. 1963, 17-24. This unfinished trilogy reveals a continuity in 
Cary's writing between 1942 and 55. Even though only two seemingly unrelated novels, 
А Fearful Joy (1949) and The Moonlight (1946), appeared between the Jimson (Herself 
Surprised, To Ве A Pilgrim, and The Horse's Mouth) and Nimmo (А Prisoner of Grace, 
Except the Lord, and Not Honour More) trilogies, this Ms shows that Cary continued to 
use the trilogy form. From one Ms of The Captive and the Free he borrowed char- 
acters, situations, and the first person narrative for the Nimmo trilogy. The subject of a 
second Ms—women in relation to love and joy—connects it to both the independent 
novels and the trilogies. The Captive and the Free shows the connections between Cary’s 
works and offers a new insight into his writing methods. —P.E.O. 


Sid Chaplin 
2146. Góhler, Dagmar. Realismus im Milieu? Zur weltanschaulichen und künsterlischen 
Entwicklung im Erzáblwerk Sid Chaplins [Descriptive Realism? Оп Ше Ideological and 
Artistic Development of Sid Chaplin's Narrative Writings], ZAA, 21:3, 1973, 237-69. 
After many years at the coal-face, Chaplin's ambitions as a writer were helped on by a 
Rockefeller Trust award, enabling him to devote a year to writing. As a result he lost 
contact with his own class and thereafter expressed a petty-bourgeois outlook in his 
novels. Тһе Day of the Sardine (1961) portrays a working-class teenager's growing bitter- 
ness about the dead-end job he has to take on leaving school; but he is presented individ- 
ualistically, and as having no awareness of the historical forces shaping such lives. With 
this same shortcoming, The Watchers and the Watched (1962) traces a young smith's 
early married life and his acceptance of marital responsibilities. Sam in the Morning 
(1965) shows Chaplin's growing fascination with enormous commercial organizations 
and with the buildings that house them, and also expresses the illusion that Capitalism 
and Socialism are converging. (In German) —D.M.J. 


' G. K. Chesterton 
2147. Brogan, Denis. The Chester-Belloc’s Beiter Half, Spectator, 222:7348, Apr. 25, 
1969, 543. Chesterton’s place in the history of English literature needs reassessment. 
The slump in his reputation is attributable to the total irrelevance of his work to the 
horrible events of the late 30’s and early 40’s and to Belloc’s undue influence on him. 
Belloc was “a genuine minor poet” who filled Chesterton's head with a great deal of 
“historical nonsense.” —K.U:H. 


Joseph Conrad 
2148. Goonetilleke, D. C. R. A. Conrad's VICTORY Reconsidered, SriLJH, 1:1, June 
1975, 1-7. Critical labeling of this novel ranges from classical to poorly written. Like 
other works by Conrad, Victory is set in an undeveloped world and has a European 
protagonist. But Heyst is a coping rather than an escaping character. Isolated. idealistic, 
and skeptical, he differs from other protagonists, and his relationships.are incomplete; 
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The melodramatic romance with Lena and the unsuccessful presentation of the three 
villains flaw the novel. Although their four roles are important, none of these characters 
possess vitally human or symbolically moral significance. Despite the strong char- 
acterization of Heyst, sentimentality and melodrama mar the work. —S.M.E.G. 


2149. Wills, John Howard. A Neglected Masterpiece: Conrad’s YOUTH, TSLL, 4:4, 
Win. 1963, 591-601. Though many readers acknowledge Youth to be a minor triumph, 
they seriously underestimate the author’s accomplishments. The story’s theme is that 
people must believe in their own strength and importance in youth, for they will be 
unable to maintain that illusion when they are older. This theme can be seen in the 
story’s plot, character, setting, structure, viewpoint, tone, style, and symbolism. By 
employing the narrator-within-a-narrator frame, Conrad enables us to see the same 
events from the viewpoints of youth and old age (illusion and reality, romance and 
comedy) simultaneously. The story is an abiding vision of modern humanity, not glor- 
ifying its endurance, but revealing the hopelessness of that endurance. —K.G.N. 


Giles Cooper : 

2150. Gray, Frances, Recessionak Giles Cooper and the Decline of Empire, RA&A,.5, 
1972, 97-109. Because Cooper uses that most respectable medium—B.B.C. radio—for 
his plays critics overlook how trenchantly he plots the decay of British imperial attitudes. 
In Without the Grail (1958), һе shows how their lack of a central ideal vitiates the 
settlers’ claim that they were keeping alive civilization amidst the encroaching barbarians. 
Yet Dangerous Word (1958)—referring to "justice"— shows that ideals too can cause 
disaster, when an idealistic newcomer to an African colony first infects the Chief of 
Police with his own enthusiasms, but then causes his death. The Return of General 
Forefinger (1961) shows that havoc caused by a quixotic determination to retrieve the 
statue of an Empire-builder from India and preserve it in a decaying castle in Treland. 

—D.MJ. 


T. S. Eliot 
2151. Abel, Richard. Saint-John Perse Encounters T. S. Eliot, RLC, 49:3, July-Sept. 
1975, 423-38. Saint-John Perse's translation of Eliot's Hollow Men is more of an adapta- 
tion than a literal translation. He used the central image of Eliot's poem in Vents (1946). 
His adaptation led Eliot to translate one of Perse's poems, Anabase, in 1924. Perse's 
involvement with Eliot's translations, and his general impression of Eliot's work, seem to 
have led to his low opinion of British and American poetry. —P.J.W. 


Ford Madox Ford 
2152. Lehan, Richard. Ford Madox Ford and the Absurd: THE GOOD SOLDIER, 
TSLL, 5:2, Sum. 1963, 219-31. As narrator, John Dowell’s reliability is often suspect. 
Dowell is both dogmatic and impressionistic; he knowingly sets the story in a social and 
political context but enigmatically undercuts his own conclusions. He tells more than he 
knows; Ford's universe is absurd only in that it contains characters with absurd states 
of mind, victims of human motives not fully understood. Leonora, the rugged individ- 
ualist, cannot understand Edward's feudalism and sentimentality, and Dowell cannot see 
the meaning of Edward's experience with Leonora, because he cannot see the meaning of 
his own with Florence. Readers receive facts through Dowell that mean nothing to him. 
Тһе impressionistic narrator cannot grasp them. —D.E.W. 


2153. Gordon, Ambrose. PARADE'S END: Where War Was Fairy Tale, TSLL, 5:1, 
Sp. 1963, 25-41. The fantasy in Ford's work enriches his realism. Ford bases his early 
works, particularly Ladies Whose Bright Eyes and The “Half Moon,” on fantastic occur- 
rences that bear a strong resemblance to the war scenes in Parade's End, where Ford 
treats the trenches as if they were fairyland: the trenches thus become very real. In 
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Christopher Tietjens's hallucinations, Ford allows the reader to see beyond the material 
world and grasp the real. : . —A.E.P. 


E. M. Forster 
2154, Das, G. K. The Genesis of Professor Godbole, RES, 28:109, Feb. 1977, 56-60. 
Although Forster said that Professor Narayan Godbole in A Passage to India was 
mainly his own creation three sources for the character are possible: "an actual meeting 
between Forster and an Indian by the-name ‘Godbole’ when the name had rather sur- 
prised Forster; the familiar tradition of the ‘Chitpavan’ Brahmans of the Deccan, to 
which community the Godboles belong; and the personalities of the two Hindu Mahara- 
jahs of the one-time princely states of Dewas Senior, and Chhatarpur, who were closely 
known to Forster." —L.B.H. 


David Gascoyne 
2155. Jackman, Rob. View from the White Cliffs: A Close Look at One Manifestation 
of English Surrealism, TCL, 21:1, Feb. 1975, 72-80. The British surrealist movement 
that produced Gascoyne's poem The Diabolical Principle [reprinted here] included such 
figures as Herbert Read and Hugh Sykes Davies. The British differed significantly from 
the French surrealists in being less interested in political statement, inheriting a respected 
modernist tradition from Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, and being less given to the ашо- 
matic and the outrageous. Gascoyne’s poem typifies the British surrealistic work іп its 
crowding of sensory images, iconoclasm, self-dramatization,: nightmarish atmosphere, 
premonitions of destruction, and coherent meaning. —8.5. 


С̧гаһат Сгеепе 

2156. Zimmermann, Peter, Graham Greenes Auseinandersetzung mit der imperialist- 
ischen Vietnamaggression in dem Roman [Graham Greene's exposition of the imperialist 
aggression in Vietnam in the novel] THE QUIET AMERICAN, ZAA, 21:1, 1973, 34- 
49. This novel developed naturally from Greene's observation.of colonialism’s corrupting 
power first expressed in Journey without Maps. It portrays the French colonial power's 
hopeless situation in Vietnam in 1952 and foreshadows the brutal American intervention 
as part of the search for new markets. Pyle's "Third Force" merely replaces the French 
with the Vietnamese puppets. His strange mixture of idealism and insensitivity to 
human sufferings demonstrates that he is the victim rather than the agent of his own 
social order. Significantly, his manipulators escape unpunished. Although Greene is 
understandably suspicious of- abstract political thought after describing its effect on 
Pyle, he does not retreat. into bourgeois individualism but understands the liberating 
forces’ necessary role. His narrator is a distinct and separate character, but his own 
understanding of the overall situation remains the dominànt impression. (In German) 

—D.MJ. 


2157. Markovic, Vida E. Graham Greene in Search of God, TSLL, 5:2, Sum. 1963, 
271-282. Greene’s novels explore the search for meaning in a dark, hopeless world; 
his characters are pursued by forces that work against their search. Roman Catholicism 
helped to turn away from earthly darkness, and he shows in his novels how characters 
are saved from a worldly hell and how life acquires meaning through religious faith. Yet 
we cannot impose this thesis on Brighton Rock, the Power and the Glory, and The Heart 
of the Matter; Greene and his characters may discover God, but they come into conflict 
with Him immediately. . A Burnt-Out Case criticizes the religious ideal directly. Greene's 
novels finally provide more questions than answers. —D.E.W. 


| , Neil Miller Gunn 
2158. Nakamura, Tokusaburo. Neil Miller Gunn: A Spiritual Survey, SSL, 12:2, Oct. 


1974, 79-91, . Although Gunn is a master of narration and ingenious vigorous expression, 
his distinctive mentality is his extraordinary penetration into the non-material world. 
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Though the world beyond is inaccessible to rational reasoning, eludes analysis, and is 
beyond words, theories, and thoughts, it is real. Gunn sees into the inner realm of 
everything, but his penetration goes deeper when he deals with humanity. He is a 
typical Gael, a Celtic subfamily distinguished for its artistic sense, high moral standards, 
fortitude, and natural inclination toward spiritual relationships. —Z.J.B. 


D. H. Lawrence 


2159, Beebe, Maurice. Lawrence’s Sacred Font: The Artist Theme of SONS AND 
LOVERS, TSLL, 4:4, Win. 1963, 539-52. The Sacred Font theory states that artists 
must experience life in order to depict it in art, even though life can destroy them; in the 
Ivory Tower theory, artists are shielded from life. Lawrence felt that “sexual and 
artistic creativity offer two ways out of despair.” Paul Morel’s Oedipus complex and 
his inability to love any woman but his mother, from which he must be liberated before 
he can become an artist, demonstrate the tension between the two theories. He embraces 
life and art through sexual experience and his mother's death, thereby escaping the 
Ivory Tower and renewing himself at the Sacred Font of creativity. —S.J.M. 


2160. Widmer, Kingsley. Profiling an Erotic Prophet: Recent Lawrence Biographies, 
SNovel, 8:2, Sum. 1976, 234-43 (rev.-art.). Harry T. Moore in The Priest of Love, 
A Life of D. H. Lawrence (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1974) puts too much stress on 
regionalism in Lawrence, but his academic balance and stress on Lawrence’s intensity 
make his “the most academically useful of the biographies.” The vitally alive Martin 
Green in The von Richthofen Sisters, The Triumphant and the Tragic Modes of Love, 
Else and Frieda von Richthofen, Otto Gross, Max Weber, and D. H. Lawrence, in the 
Years 1870-1970 (Basic Books, 1974) raises the question of Lawrence’s relationship to 
the Erotic Movement, but the history of this impact remains to be written.—W.H.M. 


David Lindsay 


2161. Wolfe, Gary K. David Lindsay and George MacDonald, SSL, 12:2, Oct. 1974, 
131-45. One of the more interesting sub-genres of fantastic literature to emerge in the 
past 150 years is a non-allegorical symbolic narrative that bears certain relationships to 
the German Märchen. MacDonald and Lindsay are the writers most responsible for its 
development in English. They strongly influenced C. S. Lewis's "science fiction" trilogy 
(Out of the Silent Planet, 1938; Perelandra, 1944; and That Hideous Strength, 1945), 
the best known work of.symbolic fantasy. MacDonald's Phantastes (1858) and Lilith 
(1895) and Lindsay's A Voyage of Arcturus (1920) each begin with a short introductory 
section in the "real" world followed by the transition to the landscape of fantasy where 
most of the action takes place. The "realistic" introduction gives the reader immediate 
access to the work and establishes his identification with the central character. Mac- 
Donald and Lindsay seem to be undergoing a mild rediscovery in recent years.—Z.J.B. 


Jack Lindsay 


2162. Hecker, Manfred. Besonderheiten des sozialistischen Realismus in Jack Lindsays 
Romanen zur englischen Geschichte [Particularities of Socialist Realism by Jack Lindsay's 
Novels on English History], ZAA, 21:2, 1973, 137-60. The belief that Socialist Realism 
is impossible in a historical novel is erroneous. Lindsay discovered Marxism-Leninism in 
1936 and wrote eight novels between 1937 and 57 that explore crucial points in British 
history from the 16th century onward, in order to portray the British revolutionary 
tradition. Lindsay based his concept of history on historical materialism: thus, the three 
novels dealing with the 16th century show the craftsmen's rising power sweeping away . 
feudalism and founding a capitalist economy. In presenting the masses’ progress as the 
driving-force in society, Lindsay skillfully maintains a balance between depicting the 
people as a collective force and highlighting individuals. The novels also relate directly 
to the times in which they were written, those from the period 1937-9, for instance, urging 
a common front against Fascism. (In German) —D.M.I. 
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John Osborne 
2163. Tube, Henry. The Tiny World of John Osborne, Spectator, 218:7228, Jan. 6, 
1967, 15. Osborne’s adaption of Lope de Vega’s La Fianza Satisfecha in A Bond 
Honoured displayed the English author’s unhappiness with the original. His characters 
were like blocks of lifeless machinery that failed to discharge the proper function of 
dramatic images. The total absence of imagination in his adaptation, the wooden acting, 
and the insensitivity to language marred the production. —G.R.G. 


Harold Pinter 
2164. Deurbergue, Jean. Sujet, Personnage, Parole dans [Theme, Character, Language 
in] THE CARETAKER de Harold Pinter, RA&A, 5, 1972, 47-62. The theater of the 
Absurd, including Pinter's plays, has removed psychological details and other inessentials. 
Thus we know little about the three characters’ backgrounds in The Caretaker; nor 
can we be sure that any statement they make about themselves is true. Occasionally the 
specificity of what we see on stage rises to the universal without ever passing through the 
general, thus making any allegorical interpretation impossible. Pinter has described 
communication and self-revelation as thoroughly alarming. Aston is reticent and laconic, 
whereas Davies pours out a flood of substandard English. Mick can produce streams 
of articulacy with the aim of brainwashing his victim, though in doing so he reveals his 
own weaknesses. Instead of conveying statements, language is simply a means of combat. 
(In French) --р.М.Т. 


2165. Donovan, 7. Тһе Plays of Harold Pinter, 1957-1961: Victims and Victimization, 
RA&A, 5, 1972, 35-46. Тһе germ of each play appears to have been some trivial visual 
incident, but thereafter the characters control their own development. Usually the central 
character sees his worst fears gradually take on a concrete form. We meet the characters 
at a critical point in their lives. Paralyzed with terror, they resort to desperate but 
pathetic expedients to escape, and in doing so gain the audience's sympathy. But the 
victims themselves, though in minor ways, behave unpleasantly. Their virtuoso use of 
language distinguishes the aggressors. —D.M.J. 


2166. Susini, C. Le Lieu et la Parole dans les Piéces de [Place and Language in the 
Plays of] Harold Pinter, RA&A, 5, 1972, 3-34. Pinter's characters have withdrawn to a 
small enclosed space, which can turn at any moment from a refuge to a prison invaded 
by menacing forces. Like other avant-garde dramatists, Pinter perceives that language 
controls us, ratlier thàn the reverse. Language is also the means by which one character 
dominates another. Pinter makes great use of silence, which becomes as significant as 
words, for both speech апа silence signify a refusal to communicate. 'The text erases 
itself even as it is being spoken; it refuses to relate to events and becomes pure enuncia- 
tion, thus reminding us that theater is not concrete representation but masque. (In 
French) —D.M J. 


Anthony Powell 
2167. McSweeney, Kerry. The End of A DANCE TO THE MUSIC OF TIME, SAQ, 
76:1, Win. 1977, 45-57. Тһе recent publication of the last novel, Hearing Secret 
Harmonies, in the 12-volume series А Dance to the Music of Time allows one to assess 
Powell's total achievement. In this massive series, in which the first six books depict 
the seasons of youth and the last six the decades of aging, the reader looks for a 
thematic counterpoint between a comedy of manners and a sense of transience and 
decay in life; but this hope for а metaphysical pattern is not fulfilled. Тһе chief fault 
in this last novel, the least satisfying, is Powell's manipulation of the character, Widmer- 
pool - —R.DJ. 


George Bernard Shaw ; 
2168. Crawford, Fred Dean. Shaw Among the Houyhnhnms, ShawR, 19:3, Sept. 1976, 
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102-19. Analyzing human "inadequacy".in. Parts IV and V of Back to Methuselah, 
Shaw exploited many parallels with Gulliver’s Travels. But Swift's satire partially fails 
because the voyage to Houyhnhnmland allows readers to avoid identification with 
Houyhnhnm, Yahoo, or Gulliver, whereas Shaw's satire succeeds because his Elderly 
Gentleman is more sympathetic than Gulliver and because Shaw's morally "disgusting" 
synthetic couple are “so pointedly twentieth-century human beings with the universal 
limitations of modern man." ; —B.A.W. 


2169. Denninghaus, Friedhelm. Determinism and Voluntarism in Shaw and Shakes- 
peare, ShawR, 19:3, Sept. 1976, 120-31. [John J. Weisert translated and adapted this 
item from a chapter in Denninghaus's Die dramatische Konzeption George ‘Bernard 
Shaw. Untersuchunger zur Strucktur der Buhnengesellshaft und zum aufbau der Figuren 
in der Stucken Shaws [George Bernard Shaw's Dramatic Concept. An Examination of the 
Plot Structure and the Characterization in Shaw's Plays] (Verlag W. Kohlhamimer, 1971).] 
Shaw's plays present conflicts between basically good individuals and "social institutions 
which are conditioned by private ргорегіу:” In contrast, the conflicts in Shakespeare's 
plays arise from "inner struggles between Good and Evil" or from the clash between the 
individual and an “ordained, god-willed external order." Shaw claimed his historical 
perspective on the socially determined was superior to Shakespeare's timeless focus on 
the individual "free of all external compulsion. ” Being rooted in the “facts of human 
life," the philosophy of both playwrights is “relatively true.” ` —B.A.W. 


2170. Leary, Daniel, and Judith Leary. Barnes on Shaw, ShawR, 19:3, Sept. 1976, 
132-5. New York Times drania critic Clive Barnes’s antipathy to Shaw since 1969 has 
been at least partially responsible for the scarcity of New York productions of Shaw. 
One may question the Times’ objectivity in continuing to allow Barnes to review Shaw’s 
plays. —B.A. W. 


Tom борай 
2171. Pasquier, Marie-Claire. Shakespeare ou le Lieu Comniun: 4 propos de [or the 
Common Ground: On] ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE DEAD de 
Tom Stoppard, RA&A, 5, 1972, 110-20. Stoppard’s play is at once independent of 
Shakespeare's and dependent on its time-scale. The joint-heroes know that they play no 
real part in the Shakespearean events occurring off-stage, which they glimpse only in 
tantalizing fragments. Stoppard's heroes are thwarted in their efforts to intervene in 
those events, for they are Stoppard's creations and do not know Shakespeare's text. More- 
over, their future is determined because the outcome of the other play is already known; 
in a sense it has already happened. Hence their death is represented simply by their 
disappearance from the stage. (Іп French) —D.MJ. 


Н. С. Wells 


2172. Locke, George. Wells in Three Volumes? А Sketch of British Publishing in the 
19th Century, S-FS, 3:3, Nov. 1976, 282-6. British science fiction found its feet in the 
shilling shockers and their editorial requirements for short novels and was refined by 
the standards demanded for the high fees paid by Pearson's Magazine, Тһе Strand, and 
their competitors during the 20 years before World War I. Had the three-decker novel 
not been killed off in the 1890's and had not magazine publishing in Britain been revolu- 
tionized at the same time, Wells probably would not have written all his scientific 
romances. His science-fiction writing would have most likely been confined to a few 
short stories, The Time Machine, and possibly one or two other novels (most probably 
Тһе Island of Dr. Moreau and The Invisible Man). In short, publishing trends produced 
Wells's science fiction. —W.R. 


See also Item 2128. 
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Leonard: Woolf .: 


2173. Brogan, Denis. The Last of Bloomsbury, Spectator. 223:7365, Aug. 23, 1969, 
236. Woolf's recent death removed the last of the Bloomsbury group from the literary 
scene. Of that group, including E. M. Forster, John M. Keynes, Clive Bell, and Roger 
Fry, Woolf was the last and in some ways the most attractive member. Such a literary 
group tends to cut itself off from a good deal of real life, and Virginia’s contempt for 
Joyce is now revealed in its utter snobbery and insularity. But Leonard Woolf, although 
he outlived the world in which he grew up, was а great citizen and a bold and original 
publisher. —E.L.S. 


Virginia Woolf 
2174. Deurbergue, Jean. Pour une rhétorique du récit romanesque: l'exemple de [Toward 
a Rhetoric of Romantic Narrative: The Example of] MRS DALLOWAY, КАФА, 4, 
1971, 157-71. This novel is fictional, with actuality as a referent. If we separate its 
various aspects, we may never reach a coherent and objective conclusion and might re- 
main divided between form and content. The dominant current approaches are a would- 
be scientific emphasis on linguistics and the more old-fashioned aesthetic exploration. 
Woolf retains section divisions but keeps as much fluidity as possible and uses almost 
no plot. The movement back and forth in time gives a sense of density and of death's 
inevitable approach. ‘She gains flexibility by passing the internal monologue from one 
character to another. The “I” of the monologues is partly the sentient individual, but 
also a more mystical universal being that links, for instance, Clarissa with Septimus, 
whom she has never met. (In French) ` —D.M.J. 


2175. Zwerdling, Alex. MRS. DALLOWAY and the Social System, PMLA, 92:1, Jan. 
1977, 69-82. Because Woolf intensely disliked propaganda in art, critics have not recog- 
nized the social criticism in this novel, a portrait of England in 1923 when the aristo- 
cratic class was declining after the war. The governing class is shown as oblivious to 
non-establishment figures, but middle-ground characters such as Peter and Mrs. Dallo- 
‘way do much to bridge the gap between the classes. —P.G.D. 


2176. Rogat, Ellen Hawkes. Тһе Virgin in the Bell Biography, TCL, 20:2, Apr. 1974, 
96-113 (rev.-art:, Quentin: Bell, Virginia Woolf: A Biography Hogarth, 1972). Bell fails 
to recognize Woolf's fine mind and openness to personal, even sexual, matters. Instead 
he portrays a neurotic and cloistered virgin, which shows unconscious sexist thinking. 
Woolf saw virginity. in its classical sense of self-reliance and rejection of masculine 
domination, not as inexperience or cowardice. Bell.also misrepresents his father Clive, 
often at Woolf's expense. He fails to see that Woolf used symbolic sexual language 
rather than language reflecting sexual repression, and so misunderstands her art.—S.S. 


See also Item 2143. 


Drama 
2177. Damisch, Isabel M. “Theatre Workshop: A British People’s Theatre," RA&A, 
5, 1972, 121-43. The project grew from Joan Littlewood's *propensity to see romance 
in the seemingly dull, trivial and sordid" and her desire "to create a popular working 
theatre for working people.” After World War II she ran a touring company, which in 
1953 leased the Theatre Royal, Stratford, in London's East End. Paradoxically, their 
plays commercial success brought about their transfer to the West End where they 
lost their vigor. The workshop brought to light two major dramatists Brendan Behan and 
Shelagh Delaney.’ They also’ produced several “Cockney Improvisations” intended to 
bring working-class life on stage and so speak directly to.working-class audiences. [An 
appendix lists the Theatre Workshop productions between 1953 and 72.] —D.M.J. 


2178. Thomas, Michèle. L'Acceuil de Ia France au Nouveau Théâtre Anglais [The 





` 
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Reception given to the New English Drama in Frauce] (Avril 1958-Avril 1972), RA&A, 
5, 1972, 144-72. The end of a rich period in French dramatic writing in 1958 gave 
British dramatists the opportunity to be produced in France. Albee's success with Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? in 1964 paved the way. But the transfer to a different 
language and cultural background is difficult: British humor tends to turn into heavy 
comedy (e.g. John Arden); however, an outstandingly sympathetic French producer can 
inflate a British playwright's reputation (e.g. Arnold Wesker). An individual dramatist's 
diversity irritates French audiences because each new play cheats the expectations they 
have formed from his earlier pieces. Appendices list productions of British plays in France 
between 1957 and 72, and French reviews.] —D.MJ. 


Poetry 
2179. Scott, Alexander. Scottish Poetry in 1973, SSL, 12:1, July 1974, 21-32 (rev.-art.). 
The year's poetry includes work by veterans, middle-aged novices, and a few emerging 
marvelous boys and/or enfants terribles. In the first group are І. К. Annand’s children's 
book, Twice for Joy; Robert Garioch's mediocre collection, Doktor Faust in Rose Street; 
Norman MacCaig's masterful collection, The White Bird; Maurice Lindsay's Selected 
Poems 1942-1972; which contains the best of a continuously improving poetry; Sydney 
Tremayne’s simple, sensuous, and passionate poems in Selected and New Poems; Edwin 
Morgan's From Glasgow to Saturn and The Whittrick: А Poem in Eight Dialogues, 
which show his technical virtuosity; and Alasdair Maclean's first full-length collection 
From the Wilderness. The most noteworthy new poet is the Glaswegian Tom Leonard 
whose Poems reveals an elliptical writer whose brevities fail to make the impact they 
should. i —Z.J.B. 


General 
2180. Alsop, Kenneth. I, Too, Remember the ’Thirties, Spectator, 218:7252, June 23, 
1967, 738. It was not necessary to be a hunger-marcher or a political negotiator to 
breathe in the '30's. Many British citizens were living conventional lives, sealed off 
from the drama of headlines and high tables, remote from international wars and 
literary feuds. —G.R.G. 


2181. Jean, Denis-J. Was There an English Surrealist Group in the Forties? Two 
Unpublished Letters, TCL, 21:1, Feb. 1975, 81-9. Much is known about English 
surrealists in the 1930's but little about any continuation into the 40's. By 1939 two 
European expatriates, Edouard Mesens and Jacques Brunius, emerged as the movement 
leaders, but there is little suggestion that the group was active after this time. 'Two 
recently discovered letters [reprinted here] the two men exchanged in 1945 chronicle 
the origins of the 40's group, the personal and ideological quarrels that splintered. it, 
and the group's failure to respond to Andre Breton's 1947 gathering of European sur- 
realists. —S.S. 


UNITED STATES 
I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Amerindian 
2182. Ramsey, Jarold W. The Wife Who Goes Out like a Man, Comes Back as a 
Hero: The Art of Two Oregon Indian Narratives, PMLA, 92:1, Jan. 1977, 9-18. An 
extended analysis of two stories that have been analyzed as literature (Seal and Her 
Younger Brother Dwelt There and The Revenge against the Sky People) sheds light on 
how this “oral, formulaic, traditional, and anonymous art form" may best be approached. 
These tales differ from what we are used to in their narrators, settings, and conclusions, 
but a wealth of such tales have been preserved and should be analyzed. —P.G.D. 
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Black 


2183. Tischler, Nancy M. The Metamorphosis of the Brute Negro, RA&A, 4, 1971, 
3-11. After the innocent Sambo-figure of pre-Civil War literature, came the Negro as 
violent rapist. Writers in the 1920’s portrayed the Northern Negro as discontended but 
sophisticated, returning to the South in order to disturb its life-style. Richard Wright and 
Ralph Ellison explore subtler variants of Negro evil, the latter moving beyond exclusively 
Negro kinds. Їп novels written after school integration, Negro aggression is shown taking 
positive forms. James Baldwin and William Styron present the black hero as bisexual 
and irresistibly attractive. Thus they return to the original black rapist but regard him 
from an opposite point of view, since they no longer see pride for exaggerated sexuality 
as vices. With the decline in the taste for melodrama, he has become instead the 
peculiarly American hero, —D.M.J. 


South 


2184. Higgs, Robert J., and Ambrose Manning. More on Appalachian Literature, ApJ, 
4:2, Win. 1977, 93-8. In his comments about the anthology Voices from the Hills [їп 
Appalachian Literature: Two Views, ApJ, 4:1, Aut. 1976, 73-81 (AES, 21:4, 1977, 
1416)], C. Hugh Holman does not consider printing costs under modern copywright or 
space limitations. He also substitutes the unhelpful term “Piedmont South" for Appa- 
lachia, The book does not patronize mountaineers; it includes diverse views and also 
tries to show changing ideas about the mountaineer over time. We deliberately included 
writers that traditional courses neglect and critics patronize unduly; therefore to a 
degree its "inwardness" and distance from the Southern literacy establishment are inten- 
tional. Appalachian literature, though hard to define, has a “romantic, backward-looking 
and symbolic" essence regardless of who edits it. However, it can only benefit from 
wider investigation by scholars such.as Holman, and: we welcome his criticism.—E.Y.M. 


2185. Miller, Jim Wayne. More on Appalachian Literature, ApJ, 4:2, Win. 1977, 98-9. 
In reviewing Voices from the Hills [see the preceding abstract] Holman makes my essay 
A Mirror for Appalachia "undeservedly central" to the anthology. Many others have 
reached similar conclusions about Appalachian education. My plea for regional material 
in education is not patronizing, and we need not apply it to Appalachia alone. Teacher 
training everywhere fails to take locality into account; thus the teachers’ values are at 
odds with their students’, generating mutual hostility. --Е.Ү.М. 


$ее Пет 2322. 


Ш. LANGUAGE 


History 
2186. Dillard, J. L. Language Contact іп the American West, R/RIA, 2:1, Sp. 1972, 
-68-71. When the New World was settled, contact varieties of languages developed. Some 
of these contact languages were the result -of pidginization; others developed from con- 
tact of Spanish, French, and English with native Indian and West African languages. 
In the 17th Century, Pidgin English was well established on the East Coast. During the 
Gold Rush period in California, many minority groups—Blacks, Indians, Chinese—used 
Pidgin English. On the frontier, also, Pidgin English was current even though Spanish 
and English were in contact. Pidgin words like savvy, look-see, and buckaroo exemplify 
the vocabulary which developed from language contact situations. "These linguistic 
developments in the West were influential in molding American speech through the ad- 
dition of idioms, phrases, and slang which have yet to be fully studied in the context of 
the American frontier. —D.L. 
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V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Charles Brockden Brown 


2187. Wasserman, Jerry. Charles Brockden Brown's ORMOND: The American Artist 
and His Masquerades, SAmF, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 111-9. Brown expresses the conflict be- 
tween aesthetic and moral sensibilities that finally drove him to give up art most openly 
in Ormond. Disguise, indirection, and the guilt associated with probing into the secrets 
of the human heart affects each artist in the novel. The structure. reveals that the . 
novel's theme is the conflict between involvement and detachment. Human involvement 
requires "sentimental openness and the benevolent flow between individuals"; artistic crea- 
tion requires detachment. Тһе artist's tortured self-consciousness ына by Brown 
persisted in Hawthorne, Poe, and Melville. —S.M. 


2188. Butler, Michael D. Charles Brockden Brown's WIELAND: Method and Meaning, 
SAmF, 4:2, Aut. 1976, 127-42. Brown's systematic attack on sentimental conventions 
unifies disparate plotlines and reveals a more optimistic meaning than critics have general- 
ly perceived. Conventional situations lead to resolutions that seem anti-climactic be- 
cause common sense and experience dictate them rather than sentimental expectations. 
Virtue, for example, is not its own protection; rather, nalve virtue often leads to de- 
struction. Clara, the normative hero, survives because self-analysis enables her to dif- 
ferentiate between dream and reality. Brown reveals the power of environment, social 
convention, atid education by placing contrasting characters in analogous situations, but 
Clara's ability to transcend social and literary stereotypes through reason embodies the 
American hope for an improved future through personal responsibility and change. 
—S.M. 


Benjamin Franklin 

2189. Sayre, Robert Freeman. The Worldly Franklin and the Provincial Critics. TSLL, 
4: 4, Win. 1963, 512-24. Contrary to the view that Franklin hid from experience behind 

“maxims and moral dogma," the Autobiography proves that he continually reassessed 
his life and ideas in light of new experience. Unlike the usual autobiography in which 
the older, more experienced narrator holds a fixed concept of his younger self, Franklin 
shows himself in various roles. Тһе much abused second memoir is wrongly seen as 
serious; in it, the young tradesman fails to live up to his elaborate “Art of Virtue.” 
‘He is a naif who, serving the older author as an “exercise in self-examination and self- 
advertisement," undergoes initiation into the trials of a moral life. —TJ.C. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


2190. Hernández, Frances. Emerson’s DAYS, Expl, 33:6, Feb. 1975, Item 44. The 
metaphor of a silent procession of Oriental mystics, conjured out of his interest in the art, 
literature, and philosophy of the Moslem and Hindu East, dominates Emerson's favorite 
among his poems. Іп this. image, the lone marchers are usually thought to be bearing 
royal crowns and bundles of sticks for sacrificial fires. Scholars have sometimes identified 
the fagots (or faggots) as precious spices, such as fagot or stick cinnamon from the 
Asiatic tree, Batavia cassia, or the Cinnamomum burmanni. However, Emerson's “ ‘fa- 
воб " is probably a musical instrument, such as he might have seen in pictures or read 
about in descriptions of the rites of the holy men of Turkey. He would have in mind 
the fagott or bassoon, which takes its name from the Italian fagotto. —P.F.H. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


2191. Walter, James. A Farewell to Blithedale: Coverdale's Aborted Pastoral, SAQ, 
76:1, Win. 1977, 73-92. In Blithedale Romance, the narrator Coverdale becomes aware 
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Christopher Tietjens's hallucinations, Ford allows the reader to see beyond the material 
world and grasp-the real. —A.E.P. 


Е. M. Forster. 


2154, Das, С. К. The Genesis of Professor Godbole, RES, 28:109, Feb. 1977, 56-60. 
Although Forster said that Professor Narayan Godbole in А Passage to India was 
mainly his own creation three sources for the character are possible: “ап actual meeting 
between Forster and an Indian by the: name 'Godbole' when the name had rather sur- 
prised Forster; the familiar tradition of the ‘Chitpavan’ Brahmans of the Deccan, to 
which community the Godboles belong; and the personalities of the two Hindu Mahara- 
jahs of the one-time princely states of Dewas Senior, and Chhatarpur, who were closely 
known to Forster." —L.B.H. 


David Gascoyne 
2155. Jackman, Rob. View from the White Cliffs: A Close Look at One Manifestation 
of English Surrealism, TCL, 21:1, Feb. 1975, 72-80. Тһе British surrealist movement 
that produced Gascoyne's poem The Diabolical Principle [reprinted here] included such 
figures as Herbert Read and Hugh Sykes Davies. "Тһе British differed significantly from 
the French surrealists in being less interested in political statement, inheriting a respected 
modernist tradition from Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, and being less given to the auto- 
matic and the outrageous. Gascoyne's poem typifies the British surrealistic work in its 
crowding of sensory images, iconoclasmi, self-dramatization, nightmarish atmosphere, 
premonitions of destruction, and coherent meaning. `- i 98. 


EN 


ба Graham Greene 

2156. Zimmermann, Peter. -Graham Greenes Auseinandersetzung mit der imperialist- 
ischen Vietnamaggression in dem Roman [Graham Greene's exposition of the imperialist 
aggression in Vietnam in the novel] THE QUIET AMERICAN, ZAA, 21:1, 1973, 34- 
49, This novel developed naturally from Greene's observation of colonialism's corrupting 
power first expressed in Journey without Maps. It portrays the French colonial power's 
hopeless situation in Vietnam in:1952 and foreshadows the brutal American intervention 
as part of the search for new markets. Pyle's “Third Force" merely replaces the French 
with the Vietnamese puppets. His strange mixture of idealism and insensitivity to 
human sufferings demonstrates that he is the victim rather than the agent of his own 
social order. Significantly, his manipulators escape unpunished. Although Greene is 
understandably suspicious of abstract political thought after describing its effect on 
Pyle, he does not retreat into bourgeois individualism but understands the liberating 
forces' necessary role. His narrator is a distinct and separate character, but his own 
understanding of the overall situation remains the dominant impression. (In German) 

—D.MJ. 


2157. Markovic, Vida E. Graham Greene in Search of God, TSLL, 5:2, Sum. 1963, 
271-282. Greene’s novels explore the search for meaning in a dark, hopeless world; 
his characters. are pursued by forces.that work against their search. Roman Catholicism 
helped to turn away from earthly darkness, and he shows in his novels how characters 
are saved from a worldly hell and how life acquires meaning through religious faith. Yet 
we cannot impose this thesis on Brighton Rock, the Power and the Glory, and The Heart 
of the Matter; Greene and his characters may discover God, but they come into conflict 
with Him immediately. A Burnt-Out Case criticizes the religious ideal directly. Greene's 
novels finally provide more questions than answers. —D.E.W. 


Neil Miller Gunn 


2158. Nakamura, Tokusaburo. Neil Miller Gunn: А Spiritual Survey, SSL, 12:2, Oct. 
1974, 79-91. Although Gunn is a master of narration and ingenious vigorous expression, 
his distinctive mentality is his extraordinary penetration into the non-material world, 
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Though the world beyond is inaccessible to rational reasoning, eludes analysis, and is 
beyond words, theories, and thoughts, it is real. Gunn sees into the inner realm of 
everything, but his penetration goes deeper when he deals with humanity. He is a 
typical Gael, a Celtic subfamily distinguished for its artistic sense, high moral standards, 
fortitude, and natural inclination toward spiritual relationships. —2ZJ.B. 


D. H. Lawrence 


2159. Beebe, Maurice. Lawrence’s Sacred Font: The Artist Theme of SONS AND 
LOVERS, TSLL, 4:4, Win. 1963, 539-52. The Sacred Font theory states that artists 
must experience life in order to depict it in art, even though life can destroy them; in the 
Ivory Tower theory, artists are shielded from life. Lawrence felt that "sexual and 
artistic creativity offer two ways out of despair" Paul Morel’s Oedipus complex and 
his inability to love any woman but his mother, from which he must be liberated before 
he can become an artist, demonstrate the tension between the two theories, He embraces 
life and art through sexual experience and his mother's death, thereby escaping the 
Ivory Tower and renewing himself at the Sacred Font of creativity. —S$J.M. 


2160. Widmer, Kingsley. Profiling an Erotic Prophet: Recent Lawrence Biographies, 
SNovel, 8:2, Sum. 1976, 234-43 (rev.-art.). Harry T. Moore in The Priest of Love, 
A Life of D. Н. Lawrence (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1974) puts too much stress on 
regionalism in Lawrence, but his academic balance and stress on Lawrence's intensity 
make his "the most academically useful of the biographies." 'The vitally alive Martin 
Green in The von Richthofen Sisters, The Triumphant and the Tragic Modes of Love, 
Else and Frieda von Richthofen, Otto Gross, Max Weber, and D. H. Lawrence, in the 
Years 1870-1970 (Basic Books, 1974) raises the question of Lawrence's relationship to 
the Erotic Movement, but the history of this impact remains to be written. —W.H.M. 


David Lindsay 
2161. Wolfe, Gary K. David Lindsay and George MacDonald, SSL, 12:2, Oct. 1974, 
131-45. One of the more interesting sub-genres of fantastic literature to emerge in the 
past 150 years is a non-allegorical symbolic narrative that bears certain relationships to 
the German Márchen. MacDonald and Lindsay are the writers most responsible for its 
development in English. They strongly influenced C. S. Lewis's "science fiction" trilogy 
(Out of the Silent Planet, 1938; Perelandra, 1944; and That Hideous Strength, 1945), 
the best known work of symbolic fantasy. MacDonald's Phantastes (1858) and Lilith 
(1895) and Lindsay's A Voyage of Arcturus (1920) each begin with a short introductory 
section in the "real" world followed by tbe transition to the landscape of fantasy where 
most of the action takes place. The “realistic” introduction gives the reader immediate 
access to the work and establishes his identification with the central character. Mac- 
Donald and Lindsay seem to be undergoing a mild rediscovery in recent years.—Z.J.B. 


Jack Lindsay 
2162, Hecker, Manfred. Besonderheiten des sozialistischen Realismus in Jack Lindsays 
Romanen zur englischen Geschichte [Particularities of Socialist Realism by Jack Lindsay’s 
Novels on English History], ZAA, 21:2, 1973, 137-60. The belief that Socialist Realism 
is impossible in a historical novel is erroneous. Lindsay discovered Marxism-Leninism in 
1936 and wrote eight novels between 1937 and 57 that explore crucial points in British 
history from the 16th century onward, in order to portray the British revolutionary 
tradition. Lindsay based his concept of history on historical materialism: thus, the three 
novels dealing with the 16th century show the craftsmen’s rising power sweeping away 
feudalism and founding a capitalist economy. In presenting the masses’ progress as the 
driving-force in society, Lindsay skillfully maintains a balance between depicting the 
people as a collective force and highlighting individuals. The novels also relate directly 
to the times in which they were written, those from the period 1937-9, for instance, urging 
a common front against Fascism. (In German) —D.MJ. 
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John Osborne 


2163. Tube, Henry. The Tiny World of John Osborne, Spectator, 218:7228, Jan. 6, 
1967, 15. Osborne's adaption of Lope de Vega's La Fianza Satisfecha in A Bond 
Honoured displayed the, English author's unhappiness with the original. His characters 
were like blocks of lifeless machinery that failed to discharge the proper function of 
dramatic images. The total absence of imagination in his adaptation, the wooden acting, 
and the insensitivity to language marred the production. —G.R.G. 


Harold Pinter 


2164. Deurbergue, Jean. Sujet, Personnage, Parole dans [Theme, Character, Language 
in} THE CARETAKER de Harold Pinter, RA&A, 5, 1972, 47-62. The theater of the 
Absurd, including Pinter’s plays, has removed psychological details and other inessentials. 
Thus we know little about the three characters’ backgrounds in The Caretaker; nor 
can we be sure that any statement they make about themselves is true. Occasionally the 
specificity of what we see on stage rises to the universal without ever passing through the 
general, thus making any allegorical interpretation impossible. Pinter has described 
communication and self-revelation as thoroughly alarming. Aston is reticent and laconic, 
whereas Davies pours out a flood of substandard English. Mick can produce streams 
of articulacy with the aim of brainwashing his victim, though in doing so he reveals his 
own weaknesses. Instead of conveying statements, language is simply a means of combat. 
(In French) —D.M.J. 


2165. Donovan, J. The Plays of Harold Pinter, 1957-1961: Victims and Victimization, 
RA&A, 5, 1972, 35-46. The germ of each play appears to have been some trivial visual 
incident, but thereafter the characters control their own development. Usually the central 
character sees his worst fears gradually take on a concrete form. We meet the characters 
at a critical point in their lives. Paralyzed with terror, they resort to desperate but 
pathetic expedients to escape, and in doing so gain the audience’s sympathy. But the 
victims themselves, though in minor ways, behave unpleasantly. Their virtuoso use of 
language distinguishes the aggressors. —D.MJ. 


2166. Susini, C. Le Lieu et Ja Parole dans les Piéces de [Place and Language in the 
Plays of] Harold Pinter, RA&A, 5, 1972, 3-34. Pinter's characters have withdrawn to a 
small enclosed space, which can turn at any moment from a refuge to a prison invaded 
by menacing forces. Like other avant-garde dramatists, Pinter perceives that language 
controls us, rather than the reverse. Language is also the means by which one character 
dominates another. Pinter makes great use of silence, which becomes as significant as 
words, for both speech and silence signify a refusal to communicate. The text erases 
itself even as it is being spoken; it refuses to relate to events and becomes pure enuncia- 
tion, thus reminding us that theater is not concrete representation but masque. (In 
French) —D.MJ. 


Anthony Powell 
2167. McSweeney, Kerry. The End of A DANCE TO THE MUSIC OF TIME, SAQ, 
76:1, Win. 1977, 45-57. Тһе recent publication of the last novel, Hearing Secret 
Harmonies, in the 12-volume series А Dance to the Music of Time allows one to assess 
Powell's total achievement. In this massive series, in which the first six books depict 
the seasons of youth and the last six the decades of aging, the reader looks for a 
thematic counterpoint between a comedy of manners and a sense of transience and 
decay in life; but this hope for а metaphysical pattern is not fulfilled. Тһе chief fault 
in this last novel, the least satisfying, is Powell's manipulation of the character, Widmer- 
pool. —R.DJ. 


George Bernard Shaw 
2168. Crawford, Fred Dean. Shaw Among the Houyhnhnms, ShawR, 19:3, Sept. 1976, 
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102-19. Analyzing human “inadequacy” in Parts IV and V of Back to Methuselah, 
Shaw exploited many parallels with Gulliver’s Travels. But Swift’s satire partially fails 
because the voyage to Houyhnhnmland allows readers to avoid identification with 
Houyhnhnm, Yahoo, or Gulliver, whereas Shaw’s satire succeeds because his Elderly 
Gentleman is more sympathetic than Gulliver and because Shaw’s morally “disgusting” 
synthetic couple are “so pointedly twentieth-century human beings with the universal 
limitations of modern man.” . —B.A.W. 


2169. Denninghaus, Friedhelm. Determinism, and Voluntarism in Shaw and Shakes- 
peare, ShawR, 19:3, Sept. 1976, 120-31.. [John J. Weisert translated and adapted this 
item from a chapter in Denninghaus's Die dramatische Konzeption George Bernard 
Shaw. Untersuchunger zur Strucktur der Buhnengesellshaft und zum aufbau der Figuren 
in der Stucken Shaws [George Bernard Shaw's Dramatic Concept. An Examination of the 
Plot Structure and the Characterization in Shaw's Plays] (Verlag W. Kohlhammer, 1971).] 
Shaw’s plays present conflicts between basically good individuals and “social institutions 
which are conditioned by. private property.” In contrast, the conflicts in Shakespeare’s 
plays arise from “inner struggles between Good and Evil” or from the clash between the 
individual and an “ordained, god-willed external order.” Shaw claimed his historical 
perspective on the socially determined was superior to Shakespeare’s timeless focus on 
the individual “free of all external compulsion. " Being rooted in the “facts of human 
life,” the philosophy of both playwrights is “relatively true.” —B.A.W. 


2170. Leary, Daniel, and Judith Leary. Barnes on Shaw, ShawR, 19:3, Sept. 1976, 
132-5. New York Times drama critic Clive Barnes's antipathy to. Shaw since 1969 has 
been at least partially responsible for the scarcity of New York productions of Shaw. 
One may question the Times’ objectivity in continuing to allow Barnes to review Shaw’s 
plays. —B.A.W. 


Tom Stoppard 
2171. Pasquier, Marie-Claire. Shakespeare ou lé Lieu Commun: á propos de for the 
Common Ground: On] ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE DEAD de 
Tom Stoppard, RA&A, 5, 1972, 110-20. Stoppard's play is at once independent of 
Shakespeare's and dependent on its time-scale. The joint-heroes know that they play no 
real part in the Shakespearean events occurring off-stage, which they glimpse only in 
tantalizing fragments. Stoppard's heroes are thwarted in their efforts to intervene in 
those events, for they are Stoppard's creations and do not know Shakespeare's text. More- 
over, their future is determined because the outcome of the other play is already known; 
in a sense it has already happened. Hence their death is represented simply by their 
disappearance from the stage. (In French) . —D.MJ. 


Н. С. Wells ` 
2172. Locke, George. Wells in Three Volumes? А Sketch of British Publishing in the 
19th Century, S-FS, 3:3, Nov. 1976, 282-6. British science fiction found its feet in the 
shilling shockers and their editorial requirements for short novels and was refined by 
the standards demanded for the high fees paid by Pearson's Magazine, The Strand, and 
their competitors during the 20 years before World War I. Had the three-decker novel 
not been killed off in the 1890's and had not magazine publishing in Britain been revolu- 
tionized at the same time, Wells probably would not have written all his scientific 
romances. His science-fiction writing would have most likely been confined to a few 
short stories, The Time Machine, and possibly one or two other novels (most probably 
Тһе Island of Dr. Moreau and The Invisible Man). In short, publishing trends produced 
Wells’s science fiction. —W.R. 


See also Item 2128. 
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-Leonard Woolf 


2173. Brógan, Denis. The Last of Bloomsbury, Spectator, 223: 7365, Aug. 23, 1969, 
236. Woolf's recent death removed the last of the Bloomsbury. group from the literary 
scene. Of that group, including E. M. Forster, John M. Keynes, Clive Bell, and Roger 
Fry, Woolf was the last and in some ways the most attractive member. Such a literary 
group tends to cut itself off from a good deal of real life, and Virginia's contempt for 
Joyce is now revealed in its utter snobbery and insularity. But Leonard Woolf, although 
he outlived the world i in which he grew up, was a great citizen and a bold and original 
publisher. —E.L.S. 
Virginia Woolf 
2174. Deurbergue, Jean. Pour une rhétorique du récit romanesque: l'exemple de [Toward 
a Rhetoric of Romantic Narrative: The Example of] MRS DALLOWAY, RA&A, 4, 
1971, 157-71. This novel is fictional, with actuality as a referent. If we separate its 
various aspects, we may never reach a coherent and objective conclusion and might re- 
main divided between formand content. The dominant current approaches are a would- 
be scientific emphasis on linguistics and the more old-fashioned aesthetic exploration. 
Woolf retains section divisions but keeps as much fluidity as possible: and uses almost 
no plot. The:movement back and forth in time gives a sense of density and of death's 
inevitable approach. She gains flexibility by passing the- internal monologue from one 
character to another. Тһе "I" of the monologues is partly the sentient individual, but 
also a more mystical universal being that links, e instance, Clarissa with Septimus, 
whom she has never met. (In French) —D.MJ. 


2175. Zwerdling, Alex. MRS. DALLOWAY and the Social System, PMLA, 92:1, Jan. 
1977, 69-82. Because Woolf intensely disliked propaganda in art, critics have not recog- 
nized the social criticism in this novel, a portrait of England in 1923 when the aristo- 
cratic class was declining after the war. The governing class is shown, as oblivious to 
non-establishment figures, but middle-ground characters such as Peter and Mrs. Dallo- 
way do much to bridge the gap between the classes. —P.G.D. 


2176. Rogat, Ellen Hawkes. Тһе Virgin in the Bell Biography, TCL, 20:2, Apr. 1974, 
96-113 (rev.-art., Quentin Bell, Virginia Woolf: .A Biography Hogarth, 1972).. Bell fails 
to recognize Woolf's fine mind and. openness to personal, even sexual, matters. Instead 
he portrays a neurotic and cloistered: virgin, which: shows unconscious sexist thinking. 
Woolf saw virginity in its classical sense’ of self-reliance and rejection of masculine 
domination, not as inexperience or cowardice. Bell also misrepresents his father Clive, 
often at Woolf’s expense. He fails to see that. Woolf used symbolic sexual language 
rather than language reflecting sexual repression, and so misunderstands her art.—S.S. 


See also Item 2143. 


Drama 
2177. Damisch, Isabel M. “Theatre Workshop: A. British People’s Theatre,” RA&A, 
5, 1972, 121-43. The project grew from Joan Littlewood’s “propensity to see romance 
in the seemingly dull, trivial and sordid” and her desire “to create a popular working 
theatre for working people.” After World War IY she ran a touring company, which in 
1953 leased the Theatre Royal, Stratford, in London’s East End. Paradoxically, their 
plays’ commercial success brought about their transfer to the West End where they 
lost their vigor. The workshop brought to: light two major dramatists Brendan Behan and 
Shelagh Delaney. They also. produced several “Cockney Improvisations” intended to 
bring working-class life on stage and so speak directly to working-class audiences. [An 
appendix lists the Theatre Workshop. productions. between 1953 and 72.] —D.MJ. 


2178. Thomas, Michèle. L'Acceuil de la France au Nouveau Théâtre Anglais [The 
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Reception given to the New English Drama in France] (Avril 1958-Avril 1972), RA&A, 
5, 1972, 144-72. Тһе end of a rich period in French dramatic writing in 1958 gave 
British dramatists the opportunity to be produced in France. Albee's success with Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? in 1964 paved the way. But the transfer to a different 
language and cultural background is difficult: British humor tends to turn into heavy 
comedy (e.g. John Arden); however, an outstandingly sympathetic French producer can 
inflate a British playwright's reputation (e.g. Arnold Wesker). An individual dramatist's 
diversity irritates French audiences because each new play cheats the expectations they 
have formed from his earlier pieces. Appendices list productions of British plays in France 
between 1957 and 72, and French reviews.] —D.MJ. 


Poetry 
2179. Scott, Alexander. Scottish Poetry in 1973, SSL, 12:1, July 1974, 21-32 (rev.-art.). 
The year's poetry includes work by veterans, middle-aged novices, and a few emerging 
marvelous boys and/or enfants terribles. In the first group are J. K. Annand's children's 
book, Twice for Joy; Robert Garioch's mediocre collection, Doktor Faust in Rose Street; 
Norman MacCaig's masterful collection, The White Bird; Maurice Lindsay's Selected 
Poems 1942-1972; which contains the best of'a continuously improving poetry; Sydney 
Tremayne's simple, sensuous, and passionate poems in Selected and New Poems; Edwin 
Morgan's From Glasgow to Saturn and The Whittrick: A Poem in Eight Dialogues, 
which.show his technical virtuosity; and Alasdair Maclean's first full-length collection 
From the Wilderness. The most noteworthy new poet is the Glaswegian Tom Leonard 
whose Poems reveals an elliptical writer whose brevities fail to make the impact they 
should. —ZZ.J.B. 


General 
2180. Alsop, Kenneth. I, Too, Remember the ’Thirties, Spectator, 218:7252, June 23, 
1967, 738. It was not necessary to be a hunger-marcher or a politica! negotiator to 
breathe in the '30's. Many British citizens were living conventional lives, sealed off 
from the drama of headlines and high tables, remote from international wars and 
literary feuds. —G.R.G. 


2181. Jean, Denis-J. Was There an English Surrealist Group in the Forties? Two 
Unpublished Letters, TCL, 21:1, Feb. 1975, 81-9. Much is known about English 
surrealists in the 1930's but little about any continuation into the 40's. By 1939 two 
European expatriates, Edouard Mesens and Jacques Brunius, emerged as the movement 
leaders, but there is little suggestion that the group was active after this time. Two 
recently discovered letters [reprinted here] the two men exchanged in 1945 chronicle 
the origins of the 40's group, the personal and ideological quarrels that splintered it, 
and the group's failure to respond to Andre Breton's 1947 gathering of European sur- 
realists. S 


UNITED STATES 
I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Amerindian 
2182. Ramsey, Jarold W. The Wife Who Goes Out like a Man, Comes Back as a 
Hero: The Art of Two Oregon Indian Narratives, PMLA, 92:1, Jan. 1977, 9-18. An 
extended analysis of two stories that have been analyzed as literature (Seal and Her 
Younger Brother Dwelt There and The Revenge against the Sky People) sheds light on 
how this “oral, formulaic, traditional, and anonymous art form" may best be approached. 
These tales differ from what we are used to in their narrators, settings, and conclusions, 
but a wealth of such tales have been preserved and should be analyzed. —P.G.D. 
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Black 


2183. Tischler, Nancy M. The Metamorphosis of the Brute Negro, RA&A, 4, 1971, 
3-11. After the innocent Sambo-figure of pre-Civil War literature, came the Negro as 
violent rapist. Writers in the 1920's portrayed the Northern Negro as discontended but 
sophisticated, returning to the South in order to disturb its life-style. Richard. Wright and 
Ralph Ellison explore subtler variants of Negro evil, the latter moving beyond exclusively 
Negro kinds. In novels written after school integration, Negro aggression is shown taking 
positive forms. James Baldwin and William Styron present the black hero as bisexual 
and irresistibly attractive. Thus they return to the original black rapist but regard him 
from an opposite point of view, since they no longer see pride for exaggerated sexuality 
as. vices. With the decline in the taste for melodrama, he has become instead the 
peculiarly American hero. —D.MJ. 


South 


2184. Higgs, Robert J., and Ambrose Manning. More on Appalachian Literature, Ар], 
4:2, Win. 1977, 93-8. In his comments about the anthology Voices from the Hills [in 
Appalachian Literature: Two Views, ApJ, 4:1, Аш. 1976, 73-81 (AES, 21:4, 1977, 
1416)], C. Hugh Holman does not consider printing costs under modern copywright or 
space limitations. He also substitutes the unhelpful term “Piedmont South" for Appa- 
lachia. The book does not patronize mountaineers; it includes diverse views and also 
tries to show changing ideas about the mountaineer over time. We deliberately included 
writers that traditional courses neglect and critics patronize unduly; therefore to a 
degree its "inwardness" and distance from the Southern literary establishment are inten- 
tional. Appalachian literature, though hard to define, has a "romantic, backward-looking 
and symbolic" essence regardless of who edits it. However, it can only benefit from 
wider investigation by scholars such as Holman, and we welcome his criticism.—E.Y.M. 


2185. Miller, Jim Wayne. More on Appalachian Literature, ApJ, 4:2, Win. 1977, 98-9. 
In reviewing Voices from the Hills [see the preceding abstract] Holman makes my essay 
A Mirror for Appalachia "undeservedly central" to the anthology. Many others have 
reached similar conclusions about Appalachian education. My plea for regional material 
in education is not patronizing, and we need not apply it to Appalachia alone. Teacher 
training everywhere fails to take locality into account; thus the teachers' values are at 
odds with their students', generating mutual hostility, | —E.Y.M. 


See Item 2322. 


HI. LANGUAGE 


: History 
2186. Dillard, J. L. Language Contact in the American West, R/RIA, 2:1, Sp. 1972, 
68-71. When the New World was settled, contact varieties of languages developed. Some 
of these contact Janguages were the result of pidginization; others developed from con- 
tact of Spanish, French, and English with native Indian and West African languages. 
In the 17th Century, Pidgin English was well established on the East Coast. During the 
Gold Rush period in California, many minority groups— Blacks, Indians, Chinese—used 
Pidgin English. On the frontier, also, Pidgin English was current even though Spanish 
and English were in contact. Pidgin words like savvy, look-see, and buckaroo exemplify 
the vocabulary which developed from language contact situations. These linguistic 
developments in the West were influential in molding American speech through the ad- 
dition of idioms, phrases, and slang which have yet to be fully studied in the context of 
the American frontier. —D.L. 
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V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Charles Brockden Brown 


2187. Wasserman, Jerry. Charles Brockden Brown’s ORMOND: The American Artist 
and His Masquerades, 5АтЕ, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 111-9. Brown expresses the conflict be- 
tween aesthetic and moral sensibilities that finally drove him to give up art most openly 
іп Ormond. Disguise, indirection, and the guilt associated with probing into the secrets 
of the human heart affects each artist in the novel. Тһе structure reveals that the 
novel's theme is the conflict between involvement and detachment. Human involvement 
requires “sentimental openness and the benevolent flow between individuals"; artistic crea- 
tion requires detachment. The artist’s tortured sclf-consciousness expressed by Brown 
persisted in Hawthorne, Poe, and Melville. —$.M. 


2188. Butler, Michael D. Charles Brockden Brown’s WIELAND: Method and Meaning, 
SAmF, 4:2, Aut. 1976, 127-42. Brown's systematic attack on sentimental conventions 
unifies disparate plotlines and reveals a more optimistic meaning than critics have general- 
ly perceived. Conventional situations lead to resolutions that seem anti-climactic be- 
cause common sense and experience dictate them rather than sentimental expectations. 
Virtue, for example, is not its own protection; rather, naive virtue often leads to de- 
struction. Clara, the normative hero, survives because self-analysis enables her to dif- 
ferentiate between dream and reality. Brown reveals the power of environment, social 
convention, and education by placing contrasting characters in analogous situations, but 
Clara's ability to transcend social and literary stereotypes through reason embodies the 
American hope for an improved future through personal responsibility and change. 
—S.M. 


Benjamin Franklin 
2189. Sayre, Robert Freeman. The Worldly Franklin and the Provincial Critics. TSLL, 
4:4, Win. 1963, 512-24. Contrary to the view that Franklin hid from experience behind 
“maxims and moral dogma,” the Autobiography proves that he continually reassessed 
his life and ideas in light of new experience. Unlike the. usual autobiography in which 
the older, more experienced narrator holds a fixed concept of his younger self, Franklin 
shows himself in various roles. The much abused second memoir is wrongly seen as 
serious; in it, the young tradesman fails to live up to his elaborate “Art of Virtue.” 
He is a naif who, serving the older author as an “exercise in self-examination and self- 
advertisement,” undergoes initiation into the trials of a moral life. —TJ.C. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
2190. Hernández, Frances. Emerson’s DAYS, Expl, 33:6, Feb. 1975, Item 44, The 
metaphor of a silent procession of Oriental mystics, conjured out of his interest in the art, 
literature, and philosophy of the Moslem and Hindu East, dominates Emerson's favorite 
among his poems. In this image, the lorie marchers are usually thought to be bearing 
royal crowns and bundles of sticks for sacrificial fires. Scholars have sometimes identified 
the fagots (or faggots) as precious spices, such as fagot or stick cinnamon from the 
Asiatic tree, Batavia cassia, or the Cinnamomum burmanni. However, Emerson's “ ‘fa- 
got'" is probably a musical instrument, such as he might have seen in pictures or read 
about in descriptions of the rites of the holy men of Turkey. He would have in mind 
the fagott or bassoon, which takes its name from the Italian fagotto. --РЕН. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


2191. Walter, James. A Farewell to Blithedale: Coverdale’s Aborted Pastoral, SAQ, 
76:1, Win. 1977, 73-92. In Blithedale Romance, the narrator Coverdale becomes aware 
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by society's view of human sexuality. Norris deliberately used melodramatic language in 
order to indicate the degree to which conventional morality has determined Van's mental 
and. emotional states.. Van. vacillates between behavioral extremes because he is condi- 
tioned.to a dualistic view: women are either good or bad; his own "brutal" sexuality is 
incompatible with his better self. Тһе shipwreck incident reveals that instinctive behavior, 
even if unethical, may be "right." Van degenerates not because he has failed to live 
morally bat because popular meray is inadequate.” . —S.M. 


` Thomas S. Perry ' 


2237. Greene, Mildred S. The Victorian Romanticizing of Sex: Changes in English 
Translations of Madame’ de Lafayette’s LA PRINCESS DE CLEVES, PBSA, 70:4, 4th 
Qt. 1976, 501-11. Perry’s 1891 translation reveals the 19th-century “tendency to roman- 
ticize sexual attraction to love.” Perry ‘uses words that accentuate the heroine’s “refusal 
to recognize her own sexuality апі... intensify her feelings of guilt at her attraction 
to the Duc de Nemours.” —G.T.T. 


VIII. ENE CENTURY 


` Edward Albee 


2238. Duplessis, Rachel Blau. In the Bosom of. the Family: Evasions in Edward Albee, 
RA&A, 5, 1972, 85-96. Albee, resolves the contradictions in his plays by evasion. He 
tacitly assumes that all problems are to be solved within the family, though they arise 
from outside it. Thus George’s failure in his university сагеег is an important element 
in Virginia Woolf, even though the play provides no explanation for it. The emasculating 
women-are aggressive because they are disappointed at the men's failure in their careers. 
Nick is the surrogate-son who threatens to.supplant his father. At the end, he—and the 
problems he symbolizes—simply go away. The plays pose the issue of who or what will 
control the future, but this essentially political problem is restated so that it appears to 
be soluble within the family. d —D.MJ. 


Michael, Arlen, 
2239. Brogan, Denis. Those. Silly. 'Twenties,. Spectator, 221:7316, Sept. 13, 1968, 359. 
In The Green Hat, Arlen explains the silliness of the 20's in a fairy-tale world seen from 
the outside and never really existing except in an Ouida-like dream. At best a curiosity 
today, this once best-seller is scarcely serious as social criticism. —E.LS. 


Imamu Amiri Barka (Le Roi Jones) 
2240. Cohn, Alan M. Additions to Dace’s LE ROI JONES (IMAMU AMIRI BAR- 
AKA), PBSA, 70:4, 4th Qt. 1976, 537-8. Six pseudonymous contributions to Wild Dog 
(1963-65) can now be added to Letitia Dace’ 8 bibliography (Nether Press, 1971).—G.T.T. 


om ts John Barth 2. 

2241. Harris, Charles В. George's Illumination: Unity in GILES GOAT-BOY, SNovel, 
8:2, Sum. 1976, 172-84. Тһе climactic scene of George Giles's third descent into 
WESCAC's belly gives the novel's theme and structure a final wholeness. In his first 
13 years as a young goat George experienced *a primal harmony with his environment," 
but on leaving the goat farm he became conscious of his separate self, which left his 
vision of reality partial. At the university he learns the need for synthesis only when he 
understands his final Assignment. He comes to see that its seven tasks are in effect one. 
He fulfills them simultaneously and outside time by dissolving his own separateness as 
һе falls into: WESCAC's belly in true union with Anastasia. Yet the novel itself is а 
deliberate artifice, a.comment on how.to approximate a reality that defies formulation. 

: —W.H.M. 
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Saul Bellow 


2242. Manske, Eva. Das Menschenbild im Prosaschaffen Saul Bellows—Auspurch und 
Wirklichkeit Teil I [The Depiction of the Human Being in Saul Bellow's Prose Works— 
Aspiration and Actuality Part I], ZAA, 21:3, 1973, 270-88. The way writers present 
human beings sums up their beliefs and is the essential criterion of their humanism. 
Dangling Man (1944) presents a hero dominated by uncertainty, confusion, and anguish. 
He rejects the American struggle for success that his brother embodies, which leaves him 
without human contact. Aware of the individual's impotence among the masses, he 
strives for self-recognition and for total freedom from society’s pressures, but this 
alternative world remains illusory, since moral action without human contact is impossible. 
His return to society involves having to face death in war-service. In The Victim (1947) 
an acquaintance whom he has allegedly wronged persecutes the isolated hero and his 
retired life-style proves to be no protection. Seize the Day (1956) portrays a sales 
executive's final failure and his consequent rejection by a society whose only criterion is 
money. (In German) —D.M.J. 


2243. Manske, Eva. Das Menschenbild im Prosaschaffen Saul Bellows. Anspurch und 
Wirklichkeit (Teil II) [The Depiction of the Human Being in Saul Bellow’s Prose Works. 
Aspiration and Actuality (Part ID], ZAA, 21:4, 1973, 360-83. [For Part I, see the 
preceding abstract] Augie March (1953) and Henderson (1959) are typical Bellow 
heroes in their desperate search for self-fulfillment. Herzog (1964), in Bellow’s best 
novel to date, seeks to bring his life into order without falling into a fashionable nihilism. 
Tn that his efforts are confined to his own inner being and do not affect his society, he 
vividly embodies the intellectual’s plight in the 0.5. Unlike the earlier heroes, Mr. 
Sammler (1970) has reached old age and has formed a coherent philosophy for himself; 
he is thus solely an observer of an increasingly destructive and brutal world—for he 
knows only the bourgeois world. Bellow criticizes the collapsing American society, but 
his implication that one can achieve happiness in it by retreating within one’s self helps 
to shore it up. (Іп German) —D.MJ. 


Eldridge Cleaver 


2244, Brooks, Mary Ellen. Eldridge Cleaver the Counter-Revolutionary, NL&I, No. 6, 
1970, 71-80. Cleaver serves the counter-revolution with “his careerist activities, his 
sexist ideology, his anti-communism, and his opportunist establishment connections.” He 
never had a mass power-base; his lawyer and the bourgeois media discovered and pub- 
lished him. Soul on Ice analyzes society on a sexual basis rather than a class one. 
Cleaver disapproves of all existing socialist countries and proclaims the superiority of 
everything American. His predictions of race war divide the proletariat along racial 
lines and provide imperialists with a justification for oppressing minorities. --5.М. 


Harry Crews 
2245. Foata, Anne. Interview with Harry Crews, May 1972, RA&A, 5, 1972, 207-25. 
[Crews discusses his relationship with his South Georgia homeland and with other 
Southern writers; his use of midgets to portray the "kind of blackness" presented in his 
novels; Andrew Lytle's idea that "there are only two subjects: love and the absence of 
love"; and the American predilection for violence of every sort.] —D.MJ. 


H. L. Davis 
2246. Kellogg, George. H. L. Davis, 1896-1960: A Bibliography, TSLL, 5:2, Sum. 
1963, 294-303. [This article, prefaced with a claim for Davis's importance in American 
Western literature, lists the author's books, his writings in periodicals and anthologies, 
works about Davis, and reviews of his works. The 232 bibliographical entries are not 
annotated.] —D.E.W. 
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Don DeLillo 
2247. Burke, William. Football, Literature, Culture, SWR, 60:4, Aut. 1975, 391-8. 
Since football has become an "objective correlative for our inner communal life," it is 
an appropriate subject for the novelist who wishes to examine the American experience. 
In recent novels, Frederick Exley (A Fan's Notes) and Don DeLillo (End Zone) employ 
such subject matter in order to analyze our culture. In A Fan’s Notes football paradoxi- 
cally embodies the American dream; it offers success to those who labor with determi- 
nation, but such success is short-lived and only a special few can attain it. End Zone 
presents football as a significant and appealing activity "because it makes sense in an 
otherwise senseless world." Football’s language and symbolism provide minor but real 
consolation in a world in which larger activities are incomprehensible. —A.E.W. 


James Dickey 


2248. Bleikasten, André. Anatomie d'un bestseller: à propos de DELIVERANCE, 
RA&A, 4, 1971, 116-29. For a first novel Deliverance has impact and contains 
remarkably little autobiography. Because the narrator is also the central figure in the 
action, a distancing irony is impossible, thus the ultimate judgment must be that the 
novel is accomplished but facile. (In French) —D.M.I. 


2249. Davis, Charles E. The Wilderness Revisited: Irony in James Dickey’s DELIVER- 
ANCE, SAm, 4:2, Aut. 1976, 223-30. Dickey ironically reverses many American 
romantic myths. The wilderness, rather than being a source of strength, is mindless, 
indifferent, and amoral. The mountain men are not noble savages but rather the most 
corrupt characters in the book. Bobby Trippe, the softest and most urbanized of the 
central characters, survives; Drew Ballinger, who is most decent and most in tune with 
nature, dies. Ed Gentry experiences a merging with nature while climbing the cliff, but 
his rebirth is of ambiguous moral worth. These multiple ironies show that modern people 
need the institutions they have created in order to survive. —S.M. 


John Dos Passos 
2250. Carver, Craig. The Newspaper and Other Sources of MANHATTAN TRANS- 
FER, SAmF, 3:2, Aut. 1975,-167-79. Newspapers provided Dos Passos with a means to 
create a documentary texture and the evidence by which to perceive the nature of con- 
temporary society. He used back files of newspapers from the years Manhattan Transfer 
covers as references for historical detail and as sources for phrases and paragraphs he 
used to enrich the novel’s themes. He also used song titles and advertising slogans for 
verisimilitude and decorative effect. Frequent references to historical events allow the 
fictional events to be precisely dated. The novel’s detached tone arises from the 
narrator’s stance as a reporter who can only observe external events. Viewing the news- 
paper as artifact, Dos Passos found that it embodied a culture of corrupt language and 
sensational event. —9.М, 


2251. Hughson, Lois. Narration in the Making of MANHATTAN TRANSFER, SNovel, 
8:2, Sum. 1976, 185-98. Two early drafts provide a clue to the critical puzzle over 
apparent disunity in the incidents in this novel. Dos Passos not only made the incidents 
increasingly discontinuous and impersonal but also displaced the central characters’ emo- 
tions by projecting them through the minor characters’ experiences. The three main 
strands remain constant from the earliest notebooks, but changes show Dos Passos 
increasingly stressing the present and objectifying emotion. When he does so he succeeds, 
When he neglects his new technique, he leaves the character momentarily unconvincing. 
When his new narrative mode is successful, it gives moral depth to a potentially unbear- 
able wasteland. —W.H.M. 


Theodore Dreiser 
2252. Moers, Ellen. The Survivors: Into the Twentieth Century, TCL, 20:1, Jan. 1974, 
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1-10. In America and Europe in the seemingly carefree 1920's, a hardy few who had 
survived the political, social, and aesthetic rendings of the "fin de siécle" produced 
mature works. Dreiser is perhaps the model example of the older modernist who endured. 
He produced An American Tragedy only after much impoverished suffering. As with the 
others who persisted, individualism and a desire for self-expression sustained him. An 
idealist like his contemporaries, he was fascinated with relationships between the mind 
and the will, yet was finally astonished by what technology could create. —G.B.C. 


Ralph Ellison 
2253. Wasserman, Jerry. Embracing the Negative: NATIVE SON and INVISIBLE 
МАМ, SAmF, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 93-104. Ellison and Wright propose an existential solution 
to the problem of the black's search for identity. Like the characters in Genet's The 
Blacks, Bigger Thomas and the Invisibe Man gain freedom by adopting the white 
society's negative stereotypes. Bigger is executed before he can transcend the, black role 
as criminal animal, but in his last hours he rejects Max's analysis of political victimization; 
Bigger identifies and affirms himself as a killer. The Invisible Man discards society's 
superficial identities and embraces the invisibility that results from the other people's 
refusal to see him as a human being. The Epilogue reveals that invisibility is а transi- 
tional stage that will ultimately allow a new and positive self to be created. — —S.M. 


Frederick Exley 
See Пет 2247. 


William Faulkner 
2254. Korenman, Joan S. Faulkner and “That Undying Mark," SAmF, 4:1, Sp. 1976, 
81-91. The struggle against time and change is an important theme in Faulkner's work. 
The effort to perpetuate the past obsesses many characters in early novels. In Absalom, 
Absalom! (1936) Thomas Sutpen strives to achieve immortality by founding a dynasty, 
a new aspect of the quest for permanence. Faulkner's next three novels also deal with 
the desire to "make a personal impression on the universe." In Go Down, Moses (1942) 
and subsequent books Faulkner gradually develops a broader immortality concept based 
on the continuity of the species and adherence to eternal verities. He also recognizes his 
personal striving, as an artist, to transcend time by creating art that will endure.—S.M. 


2255. Lind, Ilse Dusoir. Apocalyptic Vision as Key to LIGHT IN AUGUST, SAmF, 
3:2, Aut. 1975, 133-41. Faulkner's brooding on the sins of the past and his sense of 
increased turbulence and stress led him to write as the prophet of his tribe. Light in 
August is typical apocalyptic writing. Images of the horsemen, the destructive fire, and 
the wheel, prefigured in narrative events, converge in the penultimate chapter. Stylis- 
tically, apocalyptic writing uses symbolic language, presents a pessimistic historical 
~ survey, and is esoteric. Faulkner’s synthesis of Greek and Christian imagery reflects the 
fertile prophetic period between 200 B.C. and 100 A.D. Hightower represents Christ as 
prophet or teacher; his agony reveals that human beings cannot far transcend their 
psychological or cultural origins. І —S.M. 


2256. Volpe, Edmond L. Faulkner’s RED LEAVES: The Deciduation of Nature, SAmF, 
3:2, Aut. 1975, 121-31. Faulkner combines story-telling and poetic talents to transform 
a seemingly realistic tale about the early history of the Chicksaw Indians into a state- 
ment about nature: every living thing must die. The message is one of terror because 
a white civilization alienated from nature has corrupted the cultures presented in the 
story—that of the Indians and of black Africa. Thus when the slave must be killed to 
be buried with the chief, he faces, unreconciled, the recognition of his extinction. Life 
and death images generalize the burial ritual’s meaning; the red-heeled slippers epitomize 
the uselessness of that which the Indians have adopted from whites. The narrative struc- 
ture is focused first on the Indians, for whom the ritual death is impersonal and inexor- 
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able. By entering sübsequently into the Negro' s emotions Faulkner transfers the horror 
of death to the reader's mind. —S.M. 


2257.. Corrington, John W. Escape into Myth: The Long Dying of Bayard Sartoris, 
RA&A, 4, 1971, 31-47. The Sartoris family represents the South's struggle to establish 
a viable order to replace that lost in the Civil War, a struggle that the physical courage 
of Colonel John Sartoris and his son Bayard symbolizes. But for the younger Bayard of 
Sartoris, who comes to maturity during the First World War, the situation is different, 
and his: own’ character is flawed. Deeply guilty about his twin brother's death, he lacks 
the‘power to resolve life's tensions. The way in which his death-wish manifests itself is 
directly related to the way in which his forebearers fearlessly risked their lives. —D.M.J. 


2258. Traschen, Isadore. The Tragic Form of THE SOUND AND THE FURY, SoR, 
12:4, Oct. 1976, 798-813. 'The traditional Greek or Shakespearean tragedy has four 
phases that we may identify in Faulkner's novel as (1) the breakdown of the orthodox 
order (Benjy's part); (2) the conflict between the tragic (Quentin), profane and material 
(Jason), and orthodox (Dilsey) attitudes; (3) the discovery of the tragic self (Quentin); 
and (4) the transformation of the hero, leading to his transcendence of his fate. Тһе 
tragic attitude refers to a new sense of things, beginning with the recognition that the 
orthodox structure has broken down, which develops into a tragic sense that reveals the 
mystery of things, that life is irrational and inexplicable. With this sense the tragic hero 
discovers his ultimate self, that he is a poor, tiaked, forked animal, born to suffer and 
die. . i —NW.D.P. 


2259. Meriwether, James B. Two Unknown Faulkner Short Stories, RA&A, 4, 1971, 
23-30. The story Two Dollar Wife, dating from 1936, was finally traced in College Life 
in'1966, and it proved to be as: bad a piece as Faulkner ever wrote. I categorized 
"Mississippi (Holiday in 1954) wrongly as an essay in my checklist of Faulkner's works 
(William Faulkner: A Check List, Princeton U. Library, 1957). In fact, it is one of 
his finest short stories. “Іп this ambivalence of genre, it is akin to Sepulture South. 

Б ' —D.MJ. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


2260. Prigozy, Ruth. The Unpublished Stories: Fitzgerald in his Final Stage, TCL, 
20:2, Apr. 1974, 69-90. The weaknesses in the unpublished stories in the Princeton U. 
Firestone Library illustrate the technical problems Fitzgerald always faced, even in the 
novels, and the stories mirror his emotional problems in the 1930's. 'The stories also 
reveal his development in the final years as he sought new expression for a more mature 
vision of America. Despite the occasional reliance on facile plots, trite resolutions, lapses 
into sentimentality and melodrama, excessive rhetoric, trouble with authorial distance, 
poor transitions, and stock characters, the stories show that The Last Tycoon resulted 
not from an inexplicable return to genius, but from five years of intensive, serious writing. 

—S.S. 


2261. Bryer, Jackson R. F. Scott Fitzgerald: A Review of Research and Scholarship, 
TSLL, 5:1, Sp. 1963, 147-63. [This article organizes and evaluates material connected 
with Fitzgerald under five headings: bibliographies, editions, Mss and letters, biographies, 
and criticism. It suggests some less glamorous areas of Fitzgerald scholarship in which 
serious research is still needed. Studies concerned with novels other than Gatsby and 
with the major short stories are needed. Fitzgerald’s reputation abroad should be 
researched, and we need a new collection of essays about him.] ^ —D.E.W. 


. Ernest Hemingway : 


2262. Tanner, Stephen L. -Hemingway's Islands, SWR, 61:1, Win. 1976, 74-84. Тһе 
islands in Hemingway's Islands in the Stream function literally as settings for the events, 
figuratively as images of isolated men, and as symbols of individual consciousness or 
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identity—"the islands of recollection in the stream of personal experience.” For the 
main character, Hudson, recollection is a way to combat loneliness and a source of self- 
confidence and self-respect. Furthermore, recollection is an important artistic device for 
Hemingway; it allows him to reveal character while maintaining authorial effacement. 

—AÀ.E.W. 


2263. Rakic, Zivorad. Les Anglais comparent un Américain [The English compare an 
American]: Ernest Hemingway, RLC, 49:3, July-Sept. 1975, 503-10. British critics have 
compared Hemingway to D. H. Lawrence, Joyce, Virginia. Woolf, Faulkner, Pasternak, 
Maupassant, Flaubert, etc. (In French) —PJ.W. 


Abbie Hoffman 
See Item 2268. 


Bob Kaufman . 
2264. Winslow, Pete, Ап Essay on the Poetry of Bob Kaufman by Pete Winslow, StAR, 
3:1, Fall/Win. 1974, 21-35. Kaufman's poems of the late 50's "are virtually the last 
fully developed expression of the beat spirit." His best work is Abomunist Manifesto. 
Walking Parker Home reflects the beats’ interest in jazz. Other poems describe “bugging 
out" and drug addiction; Second April—a long poem dealing with drug addiction from 
the addicts viewpoint—was considerably ahead of its time. In Kaufman's work, one 
detects such beat influences as Ginsberg's Howl and Burroughs’s Naked Lunch. His 
strength lies in his humor and his strong empathy for sufferers. He has no elements of 
racism. [Carolyn Kizer edited this essay.] —L.B.H. 


Robert Lowell 

2265. Bigsby, C. W. E. The Paradox of Revolution: Robert Lowell’s THE OLD GLORY, 
RA&A, 5, 1972, 63-79. The triptych presents contemporary liberal despair, analyzing 
“the nature of power,” corruption’s inevitability, and the danger of an innocence that “is 
no more than ignorance and self-deception.” In Endecott and the Red Cross, Lowell 
alters Hawthorne’s emphasis to explore, not Puritanism, but the sacrifices inherent in 
political action. In adapting My Kinsman, Major Molineux, Lowell shows how success- 
ful revolutionaries become as repressive as their former colonial masters. Based on Mel- 
ville’s short story, Benito Cereno depicts the rebellious Negro sailors far more equivocally. 
The rebel leader creates a disorder that will evolve into a new oppression. By killing him, 
the American captain preserves a spurious innocence as to the nature of political power. 

—D.M.J. 

Norman Mailer 

2266. Siegel, Paul N. The Malign Deity of THE NAKED AND THE DEAD, TCL, 
20:4, Oct. 1974, 291-7. Contrary to Mailer’s assertion, this novel shows human yearn- 
ings for a better world to be hopeless. The futility is clearest in the contrast between 
the platoon’s idyllic vision of Anopopei Island and its actual terror. Only evil people see 
the possibility of order and contro] in the almost impenetrable jungle. People fail to 
achieve contact with each other and are finally stripped of defenses and hope. Their 
vision of a cruel and manipulative deity permanently cripples them. —S.S. 


2267. Rabinovitz, Rubin. Myth and Animism in WHY ARE WE IN VIETNAM?, 
TCL, 20:4, Oct. 1974, 298-305. Though richly allusive, this novel is not derivative. In 
treating the initiation myth, Mailer is original, using an animistic substructure that re- 
calls primitive literatures. Mailer cleverly obscures his purpose with obscenity and scientific 
language. Using electro-magnetic radiations as a metaphor for animistic thought, the 
novel employs psychic phenomena as parallels to plot events. Mailer’s animism allows 
a closeness to primitive myth and a metaphor for psychological forces. —S.S. 
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2268. Barotti, Armand. Fascist Ideology of the Self: Mailer, Rubin and Hoffman, 
NL&I, No. 6, 1970, 59-70. Monopoly capitalist publishers and media publicize so-called 
revolutionaries who represent the most opportunist sections of the petty bourgeoisie in 
order to divert the truly revolutionary sentiment growing wihin American society. Mailer, 
Rubin, and Hoffman glorify “self-centered, decadent, and parasitic living.” The personal, 
the individual, and the incommunicable aspects of existence replace ideology. Mailer's 
career is an exercise іп self-dramatization. “Тһе Movement" believes in heroes and per- 
sonalities and despises the masses and ideologies. The vocabulary of mystery, heroism, 
myth, and instinctive logic is also that of Hitler’s manipulation of the masses. —~S.M 


Bernard Malamud 
2269. Riese Utz. Das “neue Leben” ohne Neues. Zum Menschenbild in Bernard Mala- 
muds Romanen THE NATURAL and THE ASSISTANT. [The “new life” with noth- 
ing new. On the depiction of humanity in Bernard Malamud’s novels THE NATURAL 
and THE ASSISTANT.], ZAA, 21:1 1973, 11-33. The Natural shows Malamud's con- 
cept of the relationship between the individual and society in the U.S. Hobbs’s youthful 
dream of self-fulfillment becomes perverted to the desire for recognition, arising from a 
preoccupation with self. His two aims, to achieve enduring fame in baseball and to win 
Memo Paris’s hand, involve his own destruction and drive him into increasing isolation. 
Bourgeois critics have emphasized the echoes from Arthurian legend, but these do not 
in themselves invest the story with meaning; rather, they form the author’s ironic com- 
ment on the modern hero’s contrasting helplessness. In The Assistant Frank Alpine’s 
aspirations are much more modest, but he limits himself to a money relationship with 
others and thus, like Hobbs, falls victim to the cash-nexus. (In German) —D.MJ. 


Herbert Marcuse 
2270. Scheper, Eric. Herbert Marcuse: The Idealogue as Paid Agent of U.S. Imperial- 
ism, NL&I, No. 6, 1970, 31-46. Marcuse enlists obscurantism, idealism, and pseudo- 
philosophical jargon to convince people that U.S. imperialism does not exist and that 
our real problem is that civilization represses our instincts. He postulates that change is 
impossible by defining American society as one-dimensional and denying its internal con- 
tradictions. He raises the specter of "barbarian hordes" poised to destroy the freedom 
from want that advanced technology can provide. —S$S.M. 


Mary McCarthy 
2271. Schweyer, Janine. L'Oeuvre de [The Works of] Mary McCarthy devant la criti- 
que: premiere bibliographie des livres, articles et recensions parus jusqu'en 1970 [a Look 
at the Criticism: First Bibliography of the Articles, Books, and Reviews Published Before 
1970], RA&A, 4, 1971, 172-97. [This checklist includes 610 items about Mary Mc- 
Carthy, published between 1935 and 1970.] —D.M.J. 


Carson McCullers 
2272. Broughton, Panthea Reid. Rejection of the Feminine in Carson McCullers’ THE 
BALLAD OF THE SAD CAFE, TCL, 20:1, Jan. 1974, 34-43. Like Tocqueville, Mc- 
Cullers realized that the pragmatic, business-oriented relationships that dominate the U.S. 
dehumanize and isolate. The Ballad of the Sad Cafe labels such aggressive traits mascu- 
line and positive and presents sensitivity and tenderness as feminine and negative, forc- 
ing characters into stultified patterns. Modern psychological studies corroborate this 
denial of dependence and love. These destructive values condemn society to loneliness: 
none of the characters can establish the truly human balance of sexual dominance and 
submission. —~G.B.C. 


2273. Riviére, Yvette. L’Aliénation dans les romans de [Alienation in the Works of] 
Carson McCullers, RA&A, 4, 1971, 79-86. In this world of the poor white and the out- 
cast black, the protagonists cherish unfulfilled ambitions or retire into dreams and 
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memories, mutilated by their puritan upbringing. Inaccessible objects of desire torture 
them, and they form complex series of unrequited loves. Though working conditions are 
atrocious, they dare not strike because they fear unemployment. So they turn against 
each other, making scapegoats of those even lower in the scale than themselves; for to 
attack the system itself means rejection by it, with no alternative refuge. Their employers 
and the police mistreat the blacks, who are confined to their squalid ghettoes; hence their 
repeated violent acts both against whites and themselves. The writer's world has the in- 
evitability of a Greek tragedy. —D.M.J. 


James Merrill 
2274. Sloss, Henry. James MerrilIs THE BOOK OF EPHRAIM, Shen, 27:4, Sum. 
1976, 63-91. (Part I) A reader needs to see through the poetic effects in this work. 
Although Pope's presence is strongly felt in the poem,.the persona’s character owes more 
to the Ancient Mariner than to Pope. ‘The poem treats “two pools of time"—the first 
the period from Summer 1955 to Summer 1957, the second from January to December 
1974. А central theme is love, Ephraim a euphemism for Eros, his presence engendered 
` by the love of JM and DJ, his nature perhaps changing as the love fails. The later sect- 
ions move toward a break with Ephraim. (To be continued.) —L.B.H. 


2275. Sloss, Henry. James Merrill’s THE BOOK OF EPHRAIM, Shen, 28:1, Fall 1976, 
83-110. (Part 2) Ephraim reveals the structure of Heaven, the method of progress there, 
and the relationship between Representative and Patron. For illustration he uses W. H. 
Auden, Charles Edward Merrill, and Eleanora Deren. Heaven allows Ephraim to speak 
in order to make it clear that an earthly holocaust will precipitate a heavenly one. The 
Book of Ephraim is a spiritual autobiography recounting the poet's conversion from 
bravery to courage. —L.B.H. 


Lewis Mumford  . | 
2276. Dow, Eddy. Lewis Mumford's Passage to India: From the First to the Later 
Phase, SAQ, 76:1, Win. 1977, 31-43. Mumford's work reveals a shift from early interests. 
Тһе sources of this change involve circumstances in his personal life in the early 1930's 
and the evolution of an intellectual concept that appeared even in his early books. His 
first books concern literature, architecture, city planning, and painting in the American 
scene. Later works increase Mumford’s topics of interest, seen then in relation to life 
everywhere in the human world. Impelled by events in his personal career, he later 
followed an interest in human affairs in Western. civilization, encouraged by the views of 
educator Patrick Geddes. —R.DJ. 


Vladimir Nabokov 
2277. Rose, Lloyd. The Pattem of PALE FIRE, StAR, 3:1, Fall/Win. 1974, 91-7. 
Pale Fire is “a novel of many mirrorings"— past, future; life, death; and so on. Shade 
is concerned mainly with the future, including life after death, Kinbote with the past. 
Gradus, the third principal actor, is Kinbote's alter ego. Kinbote hoped to conquer time 
by persuading Shade to write about Zembla; Gradus is bound by time and brings about 
Kinbote's downfall. By killing Shade, Gradus closes Kinbote's door to the past. Some 
of the relationships and themes are pointed up with fairy-tale motifs. —L.B.H. 


2278. Walker, David. The Viewer and the View: Chance and Choice in PALE FIRE, 
SAmF, 4:2, Aut. 1976, 203-21. Pale Fire explores the relationship between natural 
coincidence and artistic design. The book's puzzles force the reader to create patterns 
that provide pleasure and meaning. Тһе poem and the commentary mirror one another, 
and we cannot identify either as the primary object. Although there can be no "final" 
interpretation because the rich texture of meaning derives from the range of simultaneous 
possibilities, the moral truth in Pale Fire is that "artistic perception and design can 
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transcend human fortunes and misfortunes; chaos can be ordered by transforming the 
world into significant aesthetic -form.” à 


І dee nd T Anais Nin 
2279. Sukenick, Lynn. The DIARIES of Anais Nin, Shen, 27:3, Sp. 1976, 96-103. 
The question to ask concerning the autobiographical form is not whether it is true but 
whether it seems true. The Diaries! impact does not depend on how much information 
they offer. Rather. Nin creates. a myth of the self that reflects a desire for perfection— 
a-desire she shows іп the Diaries through stylistic adornment and in the self-portrait 


she draws. Through style Nin effects a relationship with her readers so that we see our- 
selves reflected in the work and find comfort there. —L.B.H. 


2280. McBrien, William. Anais Nin: An Interview, TCL, 20:4, Oct. 1974, 277-90. 
[In this 1974 interview, Nin discusses her reaction to film, the French novel and French 
criticism, and briefly mentions. various contemporary writers. Professing to know too 
little mythology and too much psychology, she acknowledges the importance to her 
fiction of her diary and her dreams.] —S.S. 


Flannery O'Connor 
2281. Walden, Daniel, & Jane Salvia. Flannery O'Connor's Dragon: Vision in A TEM- 
PLE OF THE HOLY GHOST, SAmF, 4:2, Aut. 1976, 230-5. Although O'Connor in- 
sisted that religious concerns were central to her work, this work is unusual because she 
uses specifically Catholic material. The central character is a girl at the proper age for 
confirmation. The carnival freak show represents a mystery she is unable to compre- 
hend. Her imaginative synthesis in the dream fuses elements drawn from the Catholic 
benediction and Southern fundamentalism. O’Connor “seems to show through’ her fic- 
tional alter ego that the acceptance of mystery leads to the vision that is the basis of 
both creative genius and religious faith, and that this new vision is partly a product of 
grace, a gift of God.” —S.M. 


2282. Blackwell, Louise. Humor and Irony in the Works of Flannery O’Connor, RA&A, 
4, 1971, 61-8. O'Connor realizes that traditional popular humor is also black humor, 
Her misfits, though comic, are disquieting to the reader. Self-righteous characters meet 
with a cruel fate, while the complacent are, punished with sharp reversals. The presence 
of sexual humor is a further reminder of the primitive. Нег hostility is reserved, not for 
the náive characters, but for middle-class would-be sophisticates. —D.M.J. 


2283. Gossett, Thomas F. No Vague Believer: Flannery O'Connor and Protestantism, 
SWR, 60:3, Sum. 1975, 256-63. . Although O'Connor was firmly committeed to Roman 
Catholicism, she. was willing to discuss different beliefs. Many of her letters contain 
low-keyed, humorous comments on Protestant misunderstandings of Catholicism. She 
comments, for example, on Protestant criticism of “the Christian Brothers for making 
money on the sale of liquor” and on her personal contribution to ecumenism by allowing 
her burro to participate ina Christmas pageant at Milledgeville’s First Methodist Church. 
| —A.E.W. 


2284, Montgomery, Marion. Flannery. O'Connor: Realist of Distances, RA&A, 4, 1971, 
69-78. Believing that human nature is unchanging, O'Connor rejects the hopes for pro- 
gress or for its basic transformation based on some new theory. Christian orthodoxy is 
central to her writing. Northern materialism does not affect her, and she attacks the 
separation of the natural from the supernatural. Only a critic who is a product of our 
modern dissociated world can think ‘that her characters are projections of her own in- 
adequacies. Above all, she is concerned to’ combat spiritual isolation. —D.M.J. 


. Eugene O'Neill 
2285. O'Neill, Josephi P. The Tragic Theory of Eugene O'Neill, TSLL, 4:4, Win. 1963; 
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481-98. Mourning Becomes Electra, O'Neill's greatest tragedy, illustrates his tragic con- 
cept. O'Neill tried to create a modern version of the classic Orestia story by substituting 
modern psychology for the Greek Fates, gods, and heroes. His tragic figures wrestle 
with the destructive forces within themselves. But O'Neill contrasts with other modern 
dramatists using the same plot (Sartre, Jeffers, Hauptmann) in that O'Neill's characters 
retain a detachment from their "inner fate" that creates a "balance and tension established 
by fate and free will" The real error, then, is blindness to one's inner fate, as exempli- 
fied by Lavinia, who ignores her family's destructive heritage. Thus human responsibility 
is central to his tragic vision. —TJ.C. 


Walker Percy 
2286. Vauthier, Simone. Le Temps et la mort dans [Time and Death in] THE MOVIE- 
GOER, RA&A, 4, 1971, 98-115. Brought up by a great-aunt, the hero seeks every 
memory of his dead father, for the past is more immediate to him than everyday routine 
--ап attitude that affects the way Percy depicts time. Тһе cinema endows him with the 
power to overcome time and to relive experience, Death is linked with a sense of quest, 
in himself, in his suicidal cousin Kate, and in his father. Jack is the survivor but has no 
faith in the survival of values. As an alienated romantic he seeks annihilation and relates 
his long periods of sleep with death, Тһе cinema is a return to the womb. His marriage 
to Kate is his one contact with another person, but she is perpetually poised above an 
abyss. At the news of Lonnie's death, he remains stoical. In accepting death, he comes 
to terms with an American taboo. (In French) —D.MJ. 


William Alexander Percy 
2287. Rocks, James E. Тһе Art of LANTERNS ON THE LEVEE, SoR, 12:4, Oct. 
1976, 814-23. Percy sought throughout his life to live by traditional cultural values, 
which he saw assaulted from within and without. To keep what was worthwhile, he 
became a fighter. In his book, his use of the tensions between the private and public 
person, past and present, order and change, and of a prose style that encompasses many 
tones, rhythms, and metaphors, conventional yet full of significant personal meaning, 
reflects his refined literary talent. His art universalizes the story of one man's life and 
brings the meanings to life. —W.D.P. 


Ezra Pound 
2288. Wilhelm, James J. The Dragon and the Duel: A Defense of Pound's CANTO 88, 
TCL, 20:2, Apr. 1974, 114-25. This dramatic three-part late canto deals with the 
imposition of private banking controls, which Pound hated. The end of the canto seems 
to say that the arch-villain bank is immortal. Тһе playing card symbols suggest chance 
as well as order, reflecting a similar cycle in history. We should not criticize Pound for 
his interpretation of history, for he is right to rely on emotional recreation through 
poetry, ignoring historians’ notions of truth. —S.S. 


2289. Zverev, 7. Ezra Pound—His Theory of Literature, Poetry, and Destiny, SovR, 
12:2, Sum. 1971, 149-82. Because Pound's destiny holds a strong lesson for more 
modern writers, his life deserves close scrutiny. Pound's example shows how narrow are 
the differences between extreme radicalism and extreme reaction. The "epidemic of left 
radical moods among the Western intelligentsia in the 1960's" clearly indicates that the 
dangers to which Pound succumbed remain as serious today as they were іп the 20's 
and 30's. —K.J.H. 


Reynolds Price 
2290. Vauthier, Simone. Nom et Visage dans [Name and Face in] A LONG AND 
HAPPY LIFE, RA&A, 5, 1972, 243-63. Тһе novel describes the changing relationship 
of Rosacoke Mustian, a young uneducated country girl, with Wesley Beavers, with whom 
she fell in love as a child. Names and faces symbolize identity and giving. Wesley’s 
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grudging attitude toward Rosacoke is shown by his reluctance to tell her his name, his 
refusal to address her by hers, and his calling her by someone else's name. Similarly, 
the face is the means either of communication or of a refusal to communicate. То allow 
one's face to be seen is to permit oneself to be known, and Wesley's final offering of 
his face denotes the further offering of his name in marriage. (In French) —D.MJ. 


John Crowe Ransom 


2291. Young, Thomas Daniel, and George Core. Art as Adventure in Form. John Crow 
Ransom, Letters, 1923-1927, SoR, 12:4, Oct. 1976, 776-97. [This article contains six 
letters from Ransom to Allen Tate that deal with theories of literature, literary criticism, 
and minor events within the Fugitive's circle. Tate's letters to Ransom have not survived.] 

| —W.D.P. 


Ishmael Reed 


2292. Schmitz, Neil. Neo-HooDoo: The Experimental Fiction of Ishmael Reed, TCL, 
20:2, Apr. 1974, 126-40. Reed’s narrative experiments increasingly involve Neo-HooDoo 
as a valuable literary mode, an alternative to common black confessionals and mere 
format innovations. Neo-HooDoo is a stance or behavior, an alienated political art as 
valid as Richard Wright’s or Imamu Baraka’s, and less dependent on Anglo-American 
culture. Neo-HooDoo opposes an Osirian value against the "cop-religion" of Christianity, 
and is essentially optimistc, relying on a cyclical notion of history. It builds on myth 
and folklore, complexities of language and allusion, and unresolved paradoxes and 
ironies for its richness. -5,5. 


Adrienne Rich 
2293. Spiegelman, Willard. Voice of the Survivor: The Poetry of Adrienne Rich, SWR, 
60:4, Aut. 1975, 370-388. Though Rich's poetry seems to move from elegance and grace 
to spareness and jaggedness, from beautiful scenes to torture, rape, and oppression, hints 
of these later developments are present in her first poems. Her first two volumes deal 
with such themes as "suffocation, alienation, and entombment," but the treatment is 
mostly superficial. In Snapshots of a Daughter-in-Law Rich develops such themes with 
more technical innovation and with a truthfulness bordering on despair. The next three 
volumes are more strident, more original, and sometimes more obscure. Some of Rich's 
latest poems suggest that her development has come full circle; they resemble her early 
works in that tenderness and nostalgia replace "the terror and horror of the middle 
volumes." —A.E.W. 


Jerry Rubin 
See Item 2268. 


J. D. Salinger 
2294. Kinney, Arthur F. J. D. Salinger and the Search for Love, TSLL, 5:1, Sp. 1963, 
111-26. Frequently satiric and sometimes poignant, Holden Caulfield's odyssey in The 
Catcher in the Rye (1951) is a search for love. Salinger's style and rhythm capture the 
urban adolescent's new speech as Holden searches for a self-understanding that he never 
fully gains. The only answer to external evil and internal torment comes for Holden 
through his love for others, which provides him with a view of immortality.—M.A.M. 


Delmore Schwartz 
2295. Valenti, Lila Lee. The Apprenticeship of Delmore Schwartz, TCL, 20:3, July 1974, 
201-16. Six cartons of Schwartz's early drafts and other papers, discarded by the poet 
but saved by a moving man, reveal a heightened self-criticism through the many revisions 
and undergraduate poems intentionally left unpublished [several of which are reprinted]. 
Schwartz wrote endlessly, collecting items from newspapers and conversations and 
recording his feelings and ideas. His youthful work demonstrates his eclectic reading and 
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his ability to master many genres. His “apprenticeship” produced several works that 
rival his mature ones. —SS. 


W. D. Snodgrass 


2296. Dillon, David. Toward Passionate Utterance: An Interview with W. D. Snodgrass, 
SWR, 60:3, Sum. 1975, 278-90. In an interview at Southern Methodist U., Snodgrass 
commented on the changes in his poetic style. His early work (influenced by Lowell and 
the New Critics) contains self-conscious, intellectual complexity, but later poems (espe- 
cially in Heart's Needle) move toward more direct statement and more emotional subject 
matter. Some factors that influenced this change were his interest in 16th- and 17th- 
century songs, comments Randall Jarrell made to him about Rilke, and participation in 
shallow-level psychotherapy. Later still, After Experience displayed technical innovation 
(experiments with meter and with polyvoiced poems) and some new subject matter (e.g., 
impressionist paintings, the plight of grotesques). —AEW. 


Gary Snyder 
2297. Rothberg, Abraham. A Passage to More than India: The Poetry of Gary Snyder, 
SWR, 61:1, Win. 1976, 26-38. Many diverse American cultural traditions come together 
in Snyder's life and work. These conflicting influences include: formal academic train- 
ing in linguistics and emulation of the common laborer; New England transcendentalism 
and oriental mysticism, treatment of women as sex objects and veneration of them. as 
objects of worship. —A.E.W. 


Gertrude Stein 
2298. Wasserstrom, William. Тһе Sursymamericubealism of Gertrude Stein, TCL, 21:1, 
Feb. 1975, 90-106. Тһе great fact about modern movements is not their separateness 
but their interpenetration. Breton's defense of spontaneity codified a practice of disparate 
artists and movements, all of whom shared certain common notions about the creative 
process despite their public differences on most other matters. Breton declared that 
surrealism was at the crossroads of modernism, but Gertrude Stein also straddled that 
intersection. Considered as a Stein era, a last belief in genius and in the artist-prophet 
marked the times. Stein took ideas from the great figures of her time but made them 
her own with her unique voice and her ability to synthesize. —8.S. 


Wallace Stevens 
2299. Wolfe, Charles. Steven? PETER QUINCE AT THE CLAVIER, Expl, 33:6, Feb. 
1975, Item 43. Тһе primary imagery is musical, but the secondary water imagery also 
appears throughout the poem. This ітаре is not as essential to the poem’s form and 
theme as is music, but it runs through the entire poem supporting and complementing 
the musical imagery. Water can also be seen as representing beauty, the poem's theme, 
first embodied in a physical scene, then scattered and distorted by base sensibilities, and 
finally flowing through time, immortal in its memory. | —P.F.H. 


2300. Whitbread, Thomas. Wallace Stevens’ “Highest Candle,” TSLL, 4:4, Win. 1963, 
465-80. As did Eliot, Stevens saw the poet's desire for a change in attitude as a neces- 
sary motivation, but believed that “personal sensibility,” the poet's style, is inherent.and 
inescapable. ‘The search for a central style through poetry, is closely related to the 
theme that home is a personal and familiar place, evident in The Poem That Took the 
Place of a Mountain. The belief that unique home exists for the poet is part of the self- 
discovery process, and Steven expresses his belief that poetry is the final measure of 
human stature in Flyer's Fall and The Owl in the Sarcophagus. Тһе latter, Stevens's 
most ambitious assertion of imaginative power, marks the height of Dn poetic direction. 

—S. Е С. 
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William Styron 


2301. Бао" David. Tragedy and Melodrama in THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT 
TURNER, TCL, 20:1, Jan. 1974, 19-33. Though many black critics react angrily, The 
Confessions of Nat Turner does not emasculate the memory of the rebel slave or current 
Black Liberation philosophy. Rather, this thorough, largely psychoanalytic study of the 
relationship between the need for faith and. the uncertain reality that all people expe- 
rience, is synthesized through the consciousness of a complex and famous character. The 
book moves from despair through introspection to the final possibility of redemption as 
Styron examines the intricate connections between personal symbolism, cultural myth, 
and human reality. He intimates that all people are susceptible to the same fears and 
hopes regardless of their color or their era. —G.B.C. 


2302. Shepherd, Allen. “Hopeless Paradox” and THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT 
TURNER, RA&A, 4, 1971, 87-91. A series of enigmatic paradoxes symbolized by his 
recurring dream of floating serenely down an estuary mark Turner's career. His attitude 
toward his fellow blacks is ambivalent and compounded by disgust. The only person he 
kills is the young white girl whom he loves. His own manumission only increases his 
awareness of the distinction between a freed man and a free man. Styron presents 
Turner's religious experiences as authentic and having rational explanations. —-D.M.J. 


Allen Tate 


2303. Sullivan, Walter. THE FATHERS and the Failures of Tradition, SoR, 12:4, Oct. 
1976, 758-66. In this novel, Pleasant Hill is an image of southern society, a microcosm 
of a rigidly structured agrarian civilization tainted by slavery and operated under a 
highly developed social and moral code. George Posey, a modern urban man, destroys 
it. He succeeds because the South had the wrong religion, a Protestantism suited to 
mercantile and technological cultüre, which faded gradually in significance. Posey is a 
Catholic, but he follows his tradition only in the most desultory and fragmentary fashion; 
RE his own fathers, he dooms himself. The resultant violence cleanses nothing. 

—W.D.P. 


2304. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. THE SERPENT IN THE MULBERRY BUSH Again, SoR, 
12:4, Oct. 1976, 744- 51. [The title refers to Rubin's earlier essay (no data given) in 
which he attempted to explicate Tate’s Ode to the Confederate Dead.] A modern 
Southerner who watches at the gate of a Confederate graveyard ironically meditates on 
the soldiers’ likeness to the leaves blowing across the graves; he feels that the cheirshed 
tradition, the Lost Cause, has no lasting meaning. The soldiers went to battle assuming 
that by fighting they could accomplish certain objectives that were more important than 
the risk of dying. But their assumption may have been fallacious, and the Cause was 
lost. The speaker asks what we who are cut off from the past and from the capacity to 
act communally and heroically, shall do. In a century we have not changed so much, 
but social conditions have. Time, like the green serpent gliding in the mulberry bush 
by the graveyard gate, has not stopped. —W.D.P. 


2305. Brooks, Cleanth. Allen Tate and the Nature of Modernism, SoR, 12:4, Oct. 1976, 
685-97. Tate bases his various speculations on art, letters, society, manners, morals, and 
human behavior on a total view of humanity, ie. on the traditional classical-Christian 
view. By 1930 Tate had discovered that Hegel destroys human history by turning it 
into a paradigm; in Hegel’s system, rationalism devours sensibility, and the universal 
devours the particular. For Tate history is a matter of concrete particulars, an account 
of real people, of actual circumstances and events. —W.D.P. 


2306. Core, George. Allen Tate and the South, SoR, 12:4, Oct. 1976, 767-75. Because 
Tate's family moved from place to place so often in his youth, and he afterwards 
charged his location so often, he was able to see the South with more detachment than 
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his friends. He concluded that the Southern tradition was ineffective because it had no 
religious authority to sustain it, Only through myth, not abstract history, could modern 
Southern writers reenter the old community and its tradition; yet their efforts would be 
a kind of idolatry, and hence bootless. Though Tate became a Catholic in 1950, he has 
maintained his allegiance to the South. —NW.D.P. 


2307. Donoghue, Denis. Nuances of a Theme by Allen Tate, SoR, 12:4, Oct. 1976, 698- 
713. 'Tate's characteristic theme concerns the imagination (defined as the full human 
consciousness) when engaged with the actual world. He demands special respect for the 
symbolic imagination. When we ask how the imagination works, we come to the question 
of how we comport ourselves іп the world. We may separate nature from subjectivity and 
concede subjectivity a merely secondary role as product or victim—naturalism. Or we 
may evade nature and consort only with things we have created—solipsism. Or we may 
accept the world as one force in the tense relationship between that world and ourselves 
and respond to "the violence without" by an equal and opposite violence within, thus 
reconciling object and feeling. This response we may identify with Tate's "symbolic 
imagination." —W.D.P. 


2308. Squires, Radcliffe. Allen Tate and the Pastoral Vision, SoR, 12:4, Oct. 1976, 733- 
43. In Tate's early and middle work he desires a perfect world (a pastoral vision but 
wishes "to assert through action and will a change upon the world as it actually is (an 
epic desire). Tate's visions do not satisfy him; for him our separation from the timeless 
pastoral world has meant our loss of humanity, which may have been the primary cause 
for his immersing himself in the Agrarian Movement even though he seems to have known 
it could not succeed. In Seasons of the Soul, Tate confronted his youthful innocence 
in a despairing attempt to pierce through it into timelessness, which led to the terza rima 
poems, Тһе Maimed Man, The Swimmers, and The Buried Lake (an unfinished sequence). 
'The last is, essentially, a pastoral poem created by the poetic will. —W.D.P. 


2309. Williamson, Alan. Allen Tate and the Personal Epic, SoR, 12:4, Oct. 1976, 714- 
32. The personal epic views historical material entirely through a private sensibility, 
fragmenting it into a series of lyrical elements rather than presenting it as a narrative. 
Tate questioned the genre's validity in Pound's Cantos and rejected it in Crane's The 
Bridge; yet he reached toward the long poem in Seasons of the Soul and his unfinished 
terzinas, “through exactly that lyric concentration on the self which, in theory, he quest- 
ions.” Following Maritain, Tate argues that the crucial fault of post-Cartesian thought 
is "angelism" — the aspiration to a direct, nonsensory knowledge of the essences of 
things, which Thomistic philosophy reserves to the angels. Medieval thinkers were keenly 
aware that human beings are limited to the physical world and mortal life; human know- 
ledge of what lies beyond those limits comes through symbol and incarnation. —W.D.P. 


See also Item 2291. 


Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 
2310. Buck, Lynn. Vonnegut's World of Comic Futility, SAmF, 3:2, Aut. 1975, 181-98. 
Vonnegut is essentially a nihilist whose central subject is death and the fear of death, 
and his laughter is a response to the futility of human effort. His fictional world is 
chaotic and illogical. He protests against the dangers of technology. Another central 
theme is the conflict between father and son. In his stories the villain is the ultimate 
Father; Vonnegut's God is disinterested, unpredictable, and frequently destructive, The 
only weapons against futility are illusion, love, and laughter, but all three are ultimately 
inadequate. —S.M. 


Edward Lewis Wallant 


2311. Gurko, Leo. Edward Lewis Wallant as Urban Novelist, TCL, 20:4, Oct. 1974, 
252-61. No modern writer portrays the city as more hostile and oppressive than Wallant, 
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although he shows it to contain somehow the possibility of its own resurrection. Avoiding 
sentiment and nostalgia, Wallant revives and dramatizes the Periclean ideal. Wallant's 
plumbers, pawnbrokers, clerks, and rent collectors experience the same death and restor- 
ation as their cities. | | --5.5. 


Robert Penn Warren 


2312. Herring, Henry D. Politics in the Novels of Robert Penn Warren, RA&A, 4, 
1971, 48-60. Politics are prominent in almost all Warren's fiction, reflecting the public 
attention politicians have always enjoyed in the South. Warren describes every type, the 
most complex portrayal being that of Willie Stark (АП the King's Men), the honest man 
possessing a talent for speechmaking, itself an ambivalent activity, who gradually becomes 
corrupt. Graft and its effect on those who receive it, the failure of highminded projects, 
and the incompatibility of private idealism with public life fascinate Warren  —D.MJ. 


Eudora Welty 
2313. Bradford, M. E. Looking Down from a High Place: The Serenity of Miss Welty's 
LOSING BATTLES, RA&A, 4, 1971, 92-7. Cultural survival is the theme of this late 
novel. The younger generation, personified in Gloria, is determined not to become im- 
mersed in a matriarchal role as had the 90-year-old Beulah, but to lead a private married 
life. The schoolteacher, Miss Julia, recognizes that she has failed to mold her pupils 
according to her own wishes but also sees that she has done them a service in making 
them struggle. against her. The title of the elegiac novel is significant for all the charac- 
ters. —D.MJ. 


2314. Davis, Charles E. The South in Eudora Welty’s Fiction: A Changing World, 
SAmF, 3:2, Aut. 1975, 199-209. Critics, in emphasizing that Welty's themes are uni- 
versal have paid insufficient attention to her as a Southern writer. She uses ironic de- 
tachment and exaggerated anecdote, thus extending and refining the tradition of the 
Southwest humorists. Тһе old South's disappearance is a persistent theme, and the 
new culture that replaces it is essentially rootless. Her characters’ alienation and frustra- 
tion result from their inability to cope with a changing environment. The Southern back- 
ground is therefore cause and setting for their dilemma. --5.М. 


Nathanael West 


2315. Russell Herb. West's THE DAY OF THE LOCUST, Expl, 33:5, Jan. 1975, 
Item 36. In naming “Maybelle Loomis,” the mother of the child who begins the riot, 
West borrowed from Mable Loomis's maiden name. When introduced in chapter 19, 
she cannot find her child, Adore. As a surrealist, West was not confined to logic. But he 
did use all of Mable Lomis's name: her husband's name was Todd, and West named his 
male character “Той,” —P.F.H. 


Jonathan Williams 
2316. Bowers, Greg. Portrait of the Artist as a Young Slide Projector—(some time 
spent with Jonathan Williams), StAR, 2:4, Sum./Win. 1974, 335-36. [The author 
descirbes Williams and some of his attitudes toward Black Mountain College, Charles 
Olsen, Robert Creeley, and James Dickey, as well as a reading Williams gave.) 
—L.B.H. 


William Carlos Williams 
2317. Pope, Myrtle P. Williams’ THE WORLD CONTRACTED ТО А RECOGNIZ- 
ABLE IMAGE, Expl, 33:6, Feb. 1975, Item 50. William V. Davis interprets the last line 
of Williams's poem as meaning “I clung to it as a fly," which is probably correct. (Expl, 
32:2, Oct. 1973, 13) [AES, 19:1, Sept. 1975, 285]. The poet is not at the point of 
death, since he lives to recount his experience of “ап illness," which the title identifies 
as a miniature allegory of the world. Тһе poem's theme is the foolishness and depend- 
ability of Faith. —P.F.H. 
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Pete Winslow 
2318. Kizer, Carolyn. Pete Winslow, StAR, 2:4, Sum./ Win. 1974, 239-43, [The author 
discusses her acquaintance with- Winsolw through her association with Poetry Northwest 
and comments on some of his poems. A "sampler" of Winslow's poems follows the 
article.] ' : —L.B.H. 


Thomas Wolfe 
2319. Groth, Mel. The Education of Thomas Wolfe: Roberts, Greenlaw, Williams, 
Baker, StAR., 2:4, Sum./Win. 1974, 261-73. Wolfe’s more important teachers helped to 
shape the man. Margaret Roberts inspired his love of great literature and believed in 
his genius. Edwin Greenlaw, chairman of the English Department at North Carolina, 
impressed Wolfe with his intelligence. Horace Williams influenced Wolfe’s thoughts on 
change, though Wolfe came to find Williams’s views too simplistic. George Pierce Baker’s 
ambivalent relationship with Wolfe shows in the differing views Wolfe expresses in his 
caricature of Baker in Of Time and the.River and Wolfe’s praise in his correspondence 
with him. Frederick Koch’s influence also deserves fuller treatment. | —L.B.H. 


Richard Wright 


See Item 2253. 

Fiction А 
2320. Allen, Walter. Thirties Fiction: A view from the ?70%, TCL, 20:4, Oct. 1974, 
245-51. Though political and social commentary appeared at the time to dominate 30's 
literature, much more was being done. Now we note the period's Southern writing, 
Jewish novel, and such precursors of the 1940’s novels as Nathanael West. —S.S. 


See Item 2183. 


Poetry 
2321. Smith, D. Newton. The Influence of Music on the Black Mountain Poets: I, 
StAR, 3:1, Fall/Win. 1974, 99-115. Music gave avant-garde Black Mountain writers a 
sense of community and reinforced their beliefs. Especially attractive to many after the 
war, jazz was adaptable to Olsen's projective verse and gave Creeley ideas for using time 
as shown in his using "the line break as an operative juncture" in his general concept 
of time and in his poetry's rhythm. Creeley also appreciated jazz as "a source of emo- 
tional discovery" and as a social phenomenon. Duncan turned to avant-grade composers 
like Stravinsky and Webern, influences that show in The Venice Poem (1948). After 
Duncan became involved with the Black Mountain Group, a concern for language ac- 
quired dominance over music in his poetry. Olson appears to have come to music through 
ballet. —L.B.H. 


2322. Wilson, James D. The Role of Slavery in: the Agrarian Myth, RA&A, 4, 1971, 
12-22. The ideals of the Fugitive-Agrarian poets, Donald Davidson, John Crowe Ran- 
som, Allen Tate, and Robert Penn Warren, depend on slavery’s continuing existence. The 
Fugitives discovered that their enemy was not the sentimental myths of the past, but 
rather materialistic progress. In contrast to the. prevailing chaos around 1930, they 
sought an ordered and meaningful culture in the stable plantation civilization, in which 
slavery’s role was intrinsic. They claimed that, since Negros were present from colonial 
times, the South had to segregate and contro] them in order to maintain its equilibrium, 
and that their lack of an identity since 1865 has caused the Negros themselves great 
suffering. | --р.М.Т. 


General 


2323. Brady, Charles J. Mary and Feminism, UDR, 11:3, Sp. 1975, 21-6. Тһе feminist 
movement indicates negative attitudes toward the Virgin Mary, who is shown as irrele- 
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vant in much periodical literature. In their work Morris, Crosby, Rivers, Douglas, Stein- 
metz, and Daly specifically reflect Mary's alienation from modern women. Thoughtful 
analysis of such material can strengthen Mary's role. Benefitting from this criticism, 
Marian theology may examine Mary's place in salvation history, reevaluate her title as 
sister to all women, and consider her function as an approach to God. —S.M.E.G. 


2324. Nusenbaum, A. A. On the Question of Tendencies in American Education, 
SovR, 8:4, Win. 1967-68, 3-10. The first half of the 20th century in the U.S. witnessed 
a number of currents of thought in educational philosophy, such as Aristotelianism, neo- 
realism, Neo-thomism, personalism, progressivism, and essentialism. Prerequisite to under- 
standing these pedagogical currents is their correct classification. Educational schools of 
thought in the U.S. today can be classified thus: objective idealism; subjective idealism; 
and mechanistic or metaphysical materialism. Two more widespread currents, pragmatism 
and connectionism, although continuing to exist, have lost some of their former prestige. 
At the same time new viewpoints are rising that demand serious attention. —E.L.S. 


2325. Solotaroff, Theodore. Some Random Thoughts on Contemporary Writing, TCL, 
20:4, 4, Oct. 1974, 270-6. Philip Rahv rightly remarked that in this fragmented and 
confused period failed experiments follow the major advances of earlier times. Rahv 
attributed this literary chaos to the writers' failure to establish a coherent perspective, al- 
though he overlooked the comprehensive critical revaluation of all American life in the 
60's. The material published in New American Review (now American Review) in eight 
years demonstrates such abundant talent that one may think there are more talented 
writers now than ever before. Our continuing to deplore the lack of major writers 
reflects the historically habitual error of judging periods only by major figures. --5.5. 


2326. Wicker, Roger. Black Mountain College, StAR, 2:4, Sum./Win. 1974, 229-38. 
Black Mountain College sought to develop "a total person of intellect and emotion." 
Founded in 1933, it followed many of the ideals the New Left Radicals espoused in the 
1960's, especially the "participatory democracy" concept. The center of the curriculum 
was art. The college's move to new facilities on Lake Eden in 1937 lessened the com- 
munity's closeness. World War II increased financial problems and contributed to dis- 
sension in the faculty. At the same time, the college instituted summer seminars in 
music and art. Emphasis shifted from visual to literary arts, giving rise to the Black 
Mountain poets and the Black Mountain Review. In 1956 debt forced the college to 
close. [The article originally appeared in Red Clay Reader.] —L.B.H. 
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AFRICA. General 


Drama 
2327, Lovell, John, Jr. The Historical Study of the African Drama, TStu, No. 21, 
Supp., 1974/75, 29-31. АП drama students should study non-Western drama. We tend 
to concentrate on American and European drama, largely basing our ideas on Aristotelian 
principles; yet even Greek drama found its sources in Egypt. A study of African drama 
might widen our horizons and change our concept of world drama. —A.LD. 


Poetry 
2328. Olafioye, Tayo P. The Poet as Elegist, the Poet as Prophet in the Mirror of the 
Modern Poetry of English Speaking Africa, RCL, 50:3, July-Sept. 1976, 251-86. The 
African poet’s disenchantment with the political and social situation in Africa has led to 
two modes of poetry: elegiac and apocalyptic. Poets lament Christopher Okigbo’s death 
in the Biafran War in 1967, as well as the enslavement of Africans by colonialists or 
other Africans. The poet is also a prophet who warns and cautions of the failure to 
resolve the crises besetting Africa. ` —PJ.W. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Joan Airy 
2329. Dyer, S. W. Rural Life Between the Wars, S. Aus, 14:1, Mar. 1975, 3-19. [In his 
editorial introduction to this reminiscence, Dyer observes that Joan Airy's account of her 
childhood days during the 30's reveals the world of a child caught in the suffering of 
the Great Depression, amidst a family life typical of isolated settlers in rural South 
Australia in the Murray Mallee and Eyre Peninsula.] —]J.H.R. 


Michael ОФеа 
2330. Pruul, Susan. Memoirs of Michael O’Dea, SAus, 15:1, Mar. 1976, 3-35. [These 
memoirs of a member of a family that immigrated to Australia in 1849 began with 
O'Dea's childhood in Ireland and conclude with his return home to Adelaide, in 1855, 
from the gold fields in Victoria; the document presents "a picture both prosaic and vivid 
of a unique era in Australian history."] —J.H.R. 


General 


2331. Kerr, C. G. Adelaide in the 1860's, SAus, 14:2, Sept. 1975, 77-101. [The 
primary documents published here—a business letter from Henry H. Turton to Charles 
Sturt, with comments by Kerr, and family letters by Daniel J. Adcock, Robert Stuckey, 
Anna Hawkins, William R. Cornish, and Joseph Elliott—provide insights into colonial 
politics, family life and economic conditions, and first impressions on settlement in the 
area.] —J.H.R. 


CANADA 


Northrop Frye 
See Item 1971. 


Marshall McLuhan 
See Item 1964. 


IRELAND 


Samuel Beckett 


2332. Doherty, Francis. Samuel Beckett's ALL THAT FALL, or “АП the Oppressions,” 
RA&A, 5, 1972, 80-4. Written in English when Beckett was writing mostly in French, 
the play depicts his Irish Protestant upbringing, drawing heavily on the agnostic pessi- 
mism in Eeclesiastes, to undermine the optimism of a verse from the Psalms, “ “The Lord 
upholdeth all that fall’ " Mr. Rooney, in his senility and suppressed violence, is remini- 
scent of King Lear, while his interdependence with his wife echoes the presentation in 
Ecclesiastes of such a relationship as the minimum necessary for existence. —-D.M.J. 


2333. Barge, Laura. COLOURED IMAGES in the BLACK DARK: Samuel Beckett's 
Later Fiction, PMLA, 92:2, Mar. 1977, 2773-84. Although much comment on Beckett's 
prose in the 1960's has appeared, definitive analysis is lacking. These pieces are further 
developments of the Beckettian hero's progressive withdrawal from an absurd macrocosm 
and descent toward the microcosmic self's ever-receding core. 'Ттаррей in the mind but 
unable to escape a suffering awareness of the outer world, the figures portrayed undergo 
Beckett's own particular type of crucifying self-perception. —P.G.D. 


2334. Brater, Enoch. The “I” in Becketts NOT I, TCL, 20:3, July 1974, 189-200. 
While the Mouth insists on telling her story in the third person, the story and the Mouth's 
situation seem the same: an old woman beginning to talk incoherently about her poorly 
understood past and her terrifying present. In describing her disconnected, hellish life 
she alludes to Eliot’s The Waste Land. The conflicting pronouns create the play's 
major tension and illustrate the concern with “the transcendental ‘T ” that Beckett reveals 
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in Molloy, Malone Dies, and The Unnamable. The play treats human difficulties in 
perception, identity, and communication. The marked absence of a first-person-singular 
identity adds to its visceral power. --5,5. 


James Joyce 
2335. Fortuna, Diane. The Labyrinth as Controlling Image in Joyce's A PORTRAIT OF 
THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG МАМ, BNYPL, 76, 1972, 120-80. Joyce chose the ап- 
cient labyrinth as the basic pattern for his novel's structure. Stephen Dedalus begins his 
windings on the labyrinth's outside fringe, and the linear progress around the cricles de- 
scribes his movement inward to the center and then outward. Each chapter, like each 
near-circle of the labyrinth, reveals an initiatory pattern of lustration, ritual dance, 
sacrificial death, and rebirth, with occasional ritual marriages, coronations, riddles, and 
tests. —W.D.P. 


2336. Burgess, Anthony. The Reticence of ULYSSES, Spectator, 222:7354, June 7, 1969 
748. [In this article, written from Malta during a wave of government censorship, the 
author’s principal concern is with the writer’s problems.] Despite the furor when 
Ulysses was first published, the novel is clearly reticent in its use of obscenity. Nonethe- 
less, as Joyce shows, much freedom can be gained within the limits of self-imposed 
censorship. —K.J.H. 


2337. Davenport, Guy. Joyce’s Forest of Symbols, IowaR, 6:1, Win. 1975, 79-91. 
Ulysses is a network of symbols written in a carefully chosen language that illustrates 
Joyce’s subjective vision of humanity in time. Many critics have explored his use of 
ancient sources, but he also drew on his Irish mythological and linguistic heritage. For 
example, each chapter centers on a mythologically significant letter of the Irish alphabet, 
a device founded on Homer’s structure in the Odyssey. The Irish etymology of Joyce’s 
words also alters in subtle ways their historical meaning. Thus, to overlook the Irish 
influence on Joyce is to miss his full meaning. —V.LT. 


2338. Helwig, Werner. Die Akasha-Chronik [The Akasha Chronicle], NDeutH, 23:150, 
1976, 288-98. For Stephen in Joyce’s Ulysses “АКавіс records” make up all past, present, 
and future events. In Indian mythology “akash” means original matter, the ether (in 
human begins the soul), from which all other elements are derived through compression. 
Clena Blavatsky, the theosophist, coined the term “Akasic record” (Geheimleher {Secret 
doctrine], 1888), and Rudolf Steiner published Aus der Akasha Chronik. Well ac- 
quainted with theosophical thought, Joyce, in spite of his ironic attitude to ward it, took 
over this particular idea, Finnegans Wake being his “АКаѕіс record." (In German) ~ 
В.В. 


2339. Tessitore, John. А Joyce Annotation, ELN, 14:1, Sept. 1976, 50-1. “ “Нег glass 
of water'" in Ulysses (Modern Library editions, 1934, 11; 1961, 10) is not fully an- 
notated in Gifford's and Seidman's Notes For Joyce [n.d.]. The phrase alludes to the 
little-known but traditional Catholic practice of drinking water after communion to 
separate the Eucharist from any food to be eaten later. —E.K.Y. 


William Butler Yeats 
See Item 2140. 
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It is the policy of NCTE in its journals and other publications to provide a forum, an 
open discussion of ideas concerning the content and the teaching of English and language 
arts. Publicity thus accorded to any particular point of view does not imply endorse- 
ment by the Executive Committee, the Board of Directors, or the membership at large, 
except in announcements of policy, when such endorsement is clearly specified. 


GENERAL 
1. GENERAL STUDIES 


Comparative Literature : 
2340. Christian, Chester C., Jr. Hispanice Literature of Exploration, Ехріо, 1, Dec. 
1973, 42-6. Hispanic exploration literature reveals "neither the companionship, nor the 
certainty of reaching a goal, which seems so essential" to success-oriented Anglo-Saxon 
exploration literature. Hispanic exploration, while emphasizing the solitary explorer 
engaged in a journey of self-realization, does not, however, divorce such a metaphysical 
quest from the physical aspects of travel. —]J.H.R. 


Education Я 
2341. Betts, William W., Jr. Тһе Poem їп the Classroom, SIH, 1:1, Mar. 1969, 1-7. 
The abuse lyric poetry has suffered in the classroom results from “Capital crimes" 
caused by prejudices and mistaken notions and “Misdeameanors” caused by carelessness 
in reading due chiefly to insufficient interest. Readers must seek out meaning; read 
with full concentration; read aloud—at least in the mind; consider a first reading 
exploratory only; respect punctuation; read slowly to attend to every word, to dic- 
tionary meanings, to connotations, to allusions; think through figurative language; note 
consequences of changes in meter, rhyme, and other effects; and read with neither a 
monotone nor affectedly but with natural feelings. Finally, teachers must be enthusiastic. 
If they can bring joy into their classrooms, the crimes should disappear. —G.A.C. 


See also Item 2353. 


Literary History 
2342. Rider, Maurice L. Of the Titles of Many Books, SIH, 1:2, Win. 1969-70, 37-41. 
Many 20th-century writers have named their works after a biblical phrase. From 3,700 
book titles taken from unselected literary sources 90% are from the King James Version; 
the rest are from the Revised Standard Version, the Rheims-Douay, and the Vulgate, in 
descending order of frequency. For 70 years the KJV has held its own and provided 
its proportionate share of book titles for the reading public regardless of how much 
the contents of those books may have departed from the noble diction reflected in 
their titles. —G.A.C. 


Literary Theory 
2343. Leonard, Moss. А Check List on the Theory of Tragedy, 1900-1970, BNYPL, 
77:4, Sum. 1974, 407-17. [Although this list is supposedly limited to theoretical con- 
siderations of tragedy by authors publishing in 1900-70, 20th-century studies of Hegel's 
and Nietzsche's views on tragedy and art are also included. Works that deal with 
individual playwrights and novelists, unless they involve a general discussion of tragedy, 
and all treatments of tragedy's preliterate origins in collective myth, religious ritual, and 
hero cults have been excluded.] (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


2344. Lodge, David. Modernism, Antimodernism and Postmodernism, NR, 4:38, May 
1977, 39-44. Each of these literary modes "operates according to different and 
identifiable formal principles," therefore it is pointless to judge one by the criteria of 
another. Modernism denies that art is imitation, arguing that it is an autonomous 
activity. Modernist writing reacts to the traditional form, antimodernist. Post- 
modernism, a recent phenomenon,. seeks an entirely new principle of composition. 
The first two forms alternately dominate, e.g., antimodernism prevailed in the 20's, 
modernism in the 30’s. —I.N.M. 
Literature and Society 
2345. Pierce, Ovid W. Currents and Place, StAR, 3:2, Sp./Sum. 1975, 5-9. Our 
modern mobility may contribute to the lack of setting in current fiction. Rootlessness 
has narrowed rather than expanded social patterns; in the novel, experience is broken 
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up and narrowed, not broadened. The world now requires a breadth too large for 
any single vision, thus modern fiction seeks intensity instead. Moral judgments are 
avoided. Rootlessness causes many to withdraw into narrow individualistic limits. 
We need to find a course between the sense of total uprootedness and the bigotry of 
blind provincialism. —L.B.H. 


Schools and Creeds 
2346. Pound, Ezra. Obstructivity, StAR, 3:2, Sp./Sum. 1975, 11-3. People hate 
invention because they fear the unknown. Тһеіг stupidity blinds them to "the value 


either of a particular invention or of inventions in general." —L.B.H. 
д Translation 


2347. Akhmanova, Olga. "Understanding Poetry" and the Metasemiosis of Nonsense 
Versification, ZAA, 24:1, 1976, 71-6. On the metasemiotic and metametasemiotic levels, 
poetry is extremely difficult to translate. Sometimes the syntax is deliberately ambiguous 
or the effect depends on recognizing an allusion. Parody is also important. The impact 
of Lewis Carroll’s verse How doth the little crocodile depends on the echoes of Isaac 
Watts's original verses. In translation, a similar effect can be gained only by creating a 
parallel parody in the target-language. —D.MJ. 


Women's Studies 
2348. Athas, Daphne. Goddesses, Heroines, and Women Writers, StAR, 3:3, Fall/Win. 
1975, 5-13. In Women and Madness Phyllis Chesler divided women into four myth- 
ological groups: Persephone, Psyche, Athena, and Artemis. Heroines in novels by 
well-known 19th-century male writers tend to be Persephone figures, as do the women 
writers of the time, though they share Athena qualities. However their heroines are 
different. Only Charlotte Bronté's heroines are dominantly Persephonic. Heroines of 
writers such as Jane Austen, Emily Bronté, and George Eliot are mixtures of qualities 
indicated by Chesler’s categories or of other qualities suggested by them—Aphrodite 
(eros), Thalia (humor), Satan, and Medusa. In works by 20th-century women writers 
one finds “conformations” evolving from their 19th-century predecessors. —L.B.H. 


П. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Analytical 
2349, Sullivan, Ernest W., II. Marginal Rules as Evidence, SB, 30, 1977, 171-80. 
Illustrations from the first edition of Donne's Biathanatos (1647) show that changes in 
individual marginal rules, in marginal-rule page-skeletons, or іп marginal-rule skeleton- 
forms can provide evidence about the order of composition, imposition, and presswork, 
the priority of variant settings, and the method of partial-sheet imposition (although we 
must use evidence based on rule arrangement with particular caution)  Marginal-rule 
evidence may be particularly useful in dealing with preliminaries (where other sources 
of evidence may not be so plentiful), since such rules are "ubiquitous." —G.T.T. 
Descriptive 
2350. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Descriptive Bibliography and Library Cataloguing, SB, 30, 
1977, 1-56. Тһе distinction between catalogues (records of particular copies) and bibli- 
ographies (records of ideal copies) is elementary, but bibliographers do not always keep 
it in mind. Another complication is whether the bibliographer is using the word "book" 
to refer to a physical object or to the verbal construction embodied in that object. In 
the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules (1967) many collating rules reflect indecision 
about the purposes of the cataloguing being described. А survey of some of the pro- 
posals for reconciling descriptive bibliography and library cataloguing [here provided] 
can be instructive, though they are mostly limited to "rare books." Since most library 
cataloguers are principally concerned with content and bibliographers with physical 
details, the entries in library catalogues that deal with physical facts should be made 
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compatible with the treatment of such informatión by those who specialize in recording 
it. —G:-T.T. 


Editing 
2351. Davis, Tom. The CEAA and Modern Textual Editing, Library, 32:1, Mar. 1977, 
61-74. Although the Center for Editions of American Authors texts “are; for the most 
part, very well edited indeed,” the CEAA and scholars associated with it have tended 
to restrict the editorial freedom that W. W. Greg advocated and have fallen under the 
“tyranny of the copy-text.” ‘Greg’s distinction between substantives and accidentals is 
unworkable and should be abandoned in favor of a concern for authors’ and printers’ 
practices in regard to words and punctuation. CEAA editions do not adequately ‘inform 
readers of the extent to which their texts necessarily involve the editor’s critical judg- 
ment——“in spite of (because of) their forbidding panoply of textual material" Still 
greater use of editorial judgement" [sic] is to be desired. —G.T.T. 


Ш. LANGUAGE 


History 
2352. Lichtenstein, Leonie. *People Use Language fo. “Live,” NR, 3:36, Mar. 1977, 
55-8. Authorities in many countries, totalitarian and otherwise, use language to control 
people’s lives. Although its manipulation i is most clearly evident in such places as South 
Africa, Britain must recognize that it too uses language to apply cultural pressure. 
Minorities in Britain, realizing the importance of language in building identity and 
consciousness, want their mother tongues acknowledged. —J.N.M. 


Linguistics | 
2353. Ianni, Lawrence. The Utility of the Various English Grammars for Instructional 
‚ Purposes, SIH, 1:1, Mar. 1969, 29-37. English instructors may use traditional, structural, 
or generative-transformational grammar. [The theory and method of each are assessed.] 
But they need to choose the grammar that wili best serve their students’ remembering 
that they must do more than teach correctness. The wise teacher will draw from both 
descriptive and generative grammar, no matter how furious this makes the zealots for 
either approach. —G.A.C. 


2354. Moody, Patricia A. “Shall” and “Will”: The Grammatical Tradition and Dialect- ` 
ology, AS, 49:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1974, 67-78. C. C. Fries's study, The Periphrastic Future 
with “Shall” and “Will” in Modern English (PMLA, 40, 1925, 963-1024) did not 
finally settle the long-standing debate over how shall and will should be used. The most. 
significant deficiency in his study was his insufficient attention to dialectal differences. 
“Тһе... evidence points to . . . dialectal variations" in the use of these auxiliaries. 
'The 19th-century discussions of them rightly indicated that the usage of Southern British 
speakers is fairly accurately described by the rules of the mid 17th-centurv grammarians. 
However, the usage of speakers of non-Southern-English and of. Anglo-Irish, Scottish; 
and American English differs in various ways from these rules. These differences may 
partially account for the variations, overemphasized by Fries, in the rules for sball/ will. 
—R.F.B. 


Theoretical Studies 
2355. Anderson, Edward L. Would a World Language Bring World Реасе?, SIH, 1: 1, 
Маг. 1969, 14.7. Since 1945 when the U.N. was formed, interest іп the possibility of an 
international language as a means of promoting brotherhood has increased. Proponents 
of Esperanto and Basic English have argued for the adoption of their linguistic systems. 
Others have hoped for the teaching and learning of several widely spoken tongues on 
a world-wide scale. Still others have advocated that a United Nations commission be 
created to adopt one language. А common language would greatly facilitate travel, trade, 
and the beginnings of real understanding between peoples. But a permanently peaceful 
world depends on people of every- nation learning the actual, concrete meanings: that 
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other peoples have for the kinds of general concepts on which their cultures are based. 
—G.A.C. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Drama 
See Item 2561. 


Fiction 
2356. Clareson, Thomas D. The Imaginary Voyage and Literature of Exploration, 
Explo, 1, Dec. 1973, 28-9. Тһе 18th-century imaginary voyage motif "provides a 
highly significant link between medieval travel literature and modern fantasy and science 
fiction," which have retained the voyage as their “pervasive narrative framework.” Two 
forms of the imaginary voyage, the "lost race" novel and the interplanetary journey, in 
particular, illustrate how fiction reflects interest in exploration during a given period and 
also illustrate the intellectual concerns of a given period. —]J.H.R. 


Poetry 
2357. Davies, Phillips G. А Check List of Poems, 1595 to 1833, Entirely and Partly 
Written іп the Spenserian Stanza, BNYPL, 77:3, Sp. 1974, 314-28. Тһе only previous 
comprehensive list of poems written in this stanza form is in Earl К. Wasserman's 
Elizabethan Poetry in the 18th Century (U. of IL, 1947). Wasserman found 88 poems 
written in the stanza in 1706-1802. [The present list contains slightly over 200 poems 
written in a longer period. Ten poems listed by Wasserman have not been available for 
inspection; these are also listed, separately. (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


Travel Literature 
2358. Adams, Percy. Possible Topics in a Discussion of the Literature of Exploration, 
Explo, 1, Dec. 1973, ішу. (Тһе author outlines the basic questions the scholar must 
deal with in studying the genre, including introductory matters such as defining terms, 
questions relating to physical exploration during the Renaissance, questions relating to 
imaginary exploration, matters of common patterns between travel literature and novelistic 
writing, and matters of content in travel literature.] —J.H.R. 


2359. Каре, Steven E. Common Patterns in Real, Imaginary and Spiritual Exploration, 
Explo, 1, Dec. 1973, i-i. Exploration and travel literature constitute a literary sub- 
genre so broad that it comprehends many cultures and time periods in a seemingly 
confusing array of themes and patterns of development. Yet the scholar must establish 
what these basic patterns are and discern their relationship. —J].H.R. 


See also Item 2340. 
BRITAIN 
J. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Scotland 
2360. Trevor-Roper, Hugh. The Anglo-Scottish Union, NR, 3:34/35, Jan./Feb. 1977, 
3-9. More than a mere political act, the Act of Union in 1707 consummated a century- 
long process and began an irrevocable social revolution in Scotland. Archaic, introverted 
Scottisb society gradually dissolved, and the country blossomed within the English 
empire. Scott, a Unionist, helped create a national identity, though it was largely 
mythical, where none had previously existed. —J.N.M. 


ТУ. THEMES AND TYPES 


Folklore 


.2361. Blount, Dale M. The Emergence of the Occult in Medieval and Early Renaissance 
. Literature: А View of the Asocial, the Abnormal, and the Grotesque, MiAca, 6:2, Fall 
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1973, 165-78. Fairy lore presents one of the earliest developments of the occult in 
literature. Fairies in medieval literature were associated with witchcraft and evil spirits. 
Fairies of Medieval and Renaissance England were asocial abnormal, and grotesque. 
From fairy lore emerged such universal art as Temp. and Dream. —R.H.D. 


V. MEDIEVAL. Old English 


Battle of Brunanburh 
2362. Moul, Keith. THE BATTLE OF BRUNANBURH, AnR, No. 22, Sum. 1975, 
81-3. [This translation approximates the original meter.] (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


DREAM OF THE ROOD 
2363. Moul, Keith. THE DREAM OF THE ROOD, AnR, No. 17, Sp. 1974, 80-4. 
[This translation is in verse approximating the Old English form.] —W.D.P. 


Middle English 
Rohert Henryson 

2364. Macqueen, John. Neoplatonism and Orphism in 15th Century Scotland: Тһе 
Evidence of Henryson's NEW ORPHEUS, 5с5, 20, 1976, 69-89. Henryson's poem is 
an allegory with a double moral. We should read it on both the tropological and alle- 
gorical levels, but Henryson bases a second level of allegory on the Neoplatonic doctrine, 
metaphor, and numerology. He elaborates the traditional story of Orpheus and Eurydice 
with Neoplatonic apparatus. He was familiar with Chalcidius and Macrobius, and 
perhaps with Ficino, intimating a possible connection between his poem and Florentine 
Platonism of the Quattrocento. —E.L.S. 


HAVELOK THE DANE 
2365. Delany, Sheila, and Уаһап Ishkanian. Theocratic and Contractual Kingship in 
HAVELOK THE DANE, ZAA, 22:3, 1974, 290-302. This widely read poem mirrored 
a significant shift in the kingship concept during Edward Гв reign. Though the hero is 
the rightful king by succession, the plot-narrative also obliges him to demonstrate his 
ability to live on every social level before his claim is recognized. Moreover, though 
the theocratic element is still present, his accession hoth in England and Denmark is (like 
Edward Г5) confirmed by general acclamation and not by ecclesiastical ceremony. 
Finally, the way in which the new king is able to reward his earlier helpers by elevating 
them to the peerage shows the new social mobility of the times. —D.MJ. 


LIFE OF ST. EDITH 
2366. Ayto, John. Marginalia in the Manuscript of the LIFE OF ST. EDITH: New 
Light on Early Printing, Library, 32:1, Mar. 1977, 28-36. An analysis of the marginal 
symbols and numerals in this text in B.M. Cotton MS. Faustina B iii suggests that a 
compositor made the markings in preparation for a printed copy (though no trace of 
such a printed edition has been found). If so, and if they date from the third quarter 
of the 15th century, they constitute an earlier example of compositorial marking than 
any previously known. (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


Thornton Manuscript, Lincoln Cathedral 91 
2367. Keiser, George R. А Note on the Descent of the Thornton Manuscript, TCBS, 
6:5, 1976, 346-8. Evidence indicates that we should amend A.E.B. Owen's account of 
the way this Ms reached Lincoln Cathedral Library (Тһе Collation and Descent of the 
Thornton Manuscript, TCBS, 6:4, 1975, 218-25 [AES, 20:10, June 1977, 3033]. “It 
was passed not to Michael Honywood, but to his successor, Daniel Brevint."—G.T.T. 


York Plays 
2368. McClure, Donald S. Commercialism in the York Mystery Cycle, ЗІН, 2:1, Fall- 
Win. 1970-71, 32-4. Several of the York mystery plays are oddly appropriate assign---~ 
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ments for the guilds that produced them. They appear to have been assigned mostly to 
sponsors who might easily supply properties demanded in particular plays. Some of the 
guilds seized the opportunity to display their workmanship or emphasize the dignity of 
their callings; they indulged their commercial instincts and promoted their products. 
Тһе Dream of Pilate's Wife (sponsored by the Tapiters and Couchers), The Trial Before 
Herod (sponsored by the Litsters or dyers), and The Building of the Ark (sponsored by 
the Shipwrights) imply a sophisticated relationship between the authors and the guilds, 
who рашы paid for the texts. Attention is even drawn to the sponsors in the text. 

—G.A.C. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 


Francis Bacon 
See Item 2372. 


Samuel Daniel 
See Item 2532. 


Thomas Dekker. 


2369. McClure, Donald S. Versification and Master Hammon in THE SHOEMAKERS' 
HOLIDAY, SIH, 1:1, Mar. 1969, 50-4. The versification in The Shoemakers Holiday 
illuminates the ambiguous ‘character of Master Hammon, the young gallant who succes- 
sively woos the two important women in the play. Although the only villain in the work, 
he is agreeable and ultimately harmless. Through Elizabethan poetic devices, Dekker 
has made it clear that Master Hammon is chiefly a genteel comic foil. He consistently 
assigns couplets implying shallow sentiment to Master Hammon as a deliberate device 
that excludes tragic potential from the comedy but maintains suspense. —G.A.C. 


John Donne 
2370. Flynn, David. The Originals of Donne's Overburian Characters, BNYPL, 77:1, 
Aut. 1973, 63-9. Donne may have aimed The True Character of a Dunce at his friend 
Thomas Coryate, Prince Henry's court jester, and The Character of a Scot at First Sight 
at James I. —W.D.P. 


2371. Keynes, Geoffrey. More Books from the Library of John Donne, BC, 26:1, Sp. 
1977, 29-35. Ten books [here listed and described] can be added to those previously 
known to have belonged to Donne. Two are of special interest: a 1584 Ovid and 
Johannes Kepler’s De stella nova (1606). (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


See also Item 2349. 


William Drake 

2372. Clark, Stuart. Wisdom Literature of the Seventeenth Century: A Guide to the 
Contents of the “Bacon-Totte?’ Commonplace Books. Part I, TCBS, 6:5, 1976, 291-305. 
The “Bacon-Tottel” Commonplace Books, now in the Ogden Bequest at University 
College, London, were not prepared at Bacon’s instigation. William Drake, who inherited 
Shardeloes (where they were found) from William Tothill (or Tottel), compiled them. 
Analysis gives us some insight into the principles of Renaissance note-taking and the 
range of wisdom literature: available to the private 17th-century compiler. Drake's 
method is traditional, but his subject matter "is often less conventional" 'Thus he uses 
techniques originally devised to help orators persuade people to act morally to express 
*an essentially amoral view of political activity." (To be continued) —G.T.T. 


Simon Forman 


2373. Edmond, Mary. Simon Forman's: Vade-Mecum, BC, 26:1, Sp. 1977, 44-60. 
[Forman's Ms notes, in his copy of John Cokkis's 15th-century Latin medical treatise 
now at King's College Cambridge, are here described and analyzed.] (Hlustrated)—G.T.T. 
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John Harington 
2374. Miller, В. Н. Sir John Harington’s A SUPPLIE OR ADDICION TO IHE 
CATALOGUE OF BISHOPS, TO THE YEARE 1608: -Composition and Text, SB, 30, 
1977, 145-61. Harington composed this *most remarkable piece of church history and 
personal recollection" in late 1607 and early 1608 for presentation to Henry, Prince ‘of 
Wales, as a handsome Ms. The earliest extant text is an incomplete Ms in Harington's 
hand; we also have a fair сору in his’ hand that represents. his final intentions. One of 
the two recently discovered Mss not in his hand contains an additional. section that 
appears nowhere else [printed here]. The work was first printed in 1653, but the only 
printed edition to use the fair-copy Ms was Thomas Park's in 1804. 20 =G. Т.Т. 


George Herbert ' 
2375; Scheick, William J. Typology and Allegory: А Comparative віду. of бай 
Herbert and Edward Taylor, EIL, 2:1, Sp. 1975, 76:86. We can study the 
divergent religious and historical forces that influenced Herbert's and Taylor's poetry 
in their parallel poems on Aaron (Aaron and Meditation 23, 2nd Series), Noah's ark 
(Affliction and Meditation 29, 2nd Series), and the Hebrew altar (The Altar and 
Meditation 82, 2nd Series). Herbert' s poems are allegorical, exploring the hidden relation- 
ships between Christ and the universe while assuming we can never fully discover them. 
Taylor's poems are typological, showing the: literal relationships between earthly. expe- 
rience and Christ in whom it is fulfilled. Herbert humbly | accepts, his poetry about 
Christ as a magnificent failure, thus revealing his Renaissance belief about human 
nobility. Taylor’s literalism restricts his vision of. Christ and of his own self-concept ‘as 
a poet, thus mirroring his Puritan culture. We can ‘evaluate Taylor's poetry more fairly 
in this context. IL —V.L.T. 


Ben Jonson 
2376. Fetrow, Fred M. Disclaimers Reclaiméd: “А Consideration of Jonson's Praise of 
Shakespeare, EIL, 2:1, Sp. 1975, 24-31: ‘The structure' and language in Jonson's eulogy 
are the keys to his feelings about Shakespeare. In the introduction (Il. 1-16) he eschews 
excessive praise because it is empty. In the body of'the poem he first récords what ‘an 
ignoble or inferior poet might say (ll. 17-42), arid then by reversing tone and contetit 
(Il. 43-70) he reveals how he genuinely honors’ his subject. These rhetorical devices 
enable Jonson to transcend the cant commonly: found in eulogies. Í VLT. 


2377. Williams, William P. Chetwin, Crooke, and the Jonson Folios, SB, 30, 1977, 
75-95. Several newly discovered Chancery and Stationers’ Company .documents. [here 
printed] add to our knowledge about the publishing history of the 1631 folio and describe 
the disputes between Philip .Chetwind, a clothworker, and Andrew Crooke and John 
Legatt, printers, over control of this volume after Robert Allot's death. [The publication 
history of the 1616 and 1640 volumes i is also briefly described. E 


George Joye ·. А Қай 
2378. Pineas, Rainer. George Joye's Use of Rhetoric and ‘Logic as | Weapons of Religions 
Controversy, EIL, 2:1, Sp.. 1975, 10-23. Joye’s polemical publications, in which -he 
attacked More, Gardiner, Tyndale, and John Foxe, ‘reveal his classical training in 
rhetoric. His favorite devices, in descending order, are irony, wordplay, praeteritio, 
innuendo, "slip-of-tongue," and dialogue. He uses logic to claim that his opponents’ 
arguments are illogical, to resort to sophistry by changing the meaning of his terms, to 
denigrate the opposition’s ability, to argue negatively, їо’ beg the question, to assume his 
basic position, and to misrepresent his opponents’ thoughts and actions. The bad reputation 
he gained by these uses of rhetoric and logic must. not overshadow his significant con- 
tributions to the Reformation in England. З —V.LT. 


Thomas Lodge 
2379. Schleiner, Winfried. “That. virtue is not measured by birth but by action”: Reality 
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versus Intention in Lodge’s ROSALYNDE, ZAA, 23:1, 1975, 12-5. Despite the char- 
acters’ protestations to the contrary, even in the Arden forest social positions are 
retained and love does not ignore degree. Lovers apologize for poverty, and any appar- 
ent disparity in rank between lovers is carefully closed by a concluding revelation of 
noble birth. А —D.MJ. 


Andrew Marvell 
2380. Edwards, A. S. С. New Texts of Marvell’s Satires, SB, 30, 1977, 180-5. Prince- 
ton Ms AM 14401, dating from the late 1670's or early 80's, contains previously 
unknown texts of five poems. In some respects these texts seem superior to the received 
texts; and this Ms seems to be “ап independently derived collection . . . perhaps in 
some respects closer in time and relationship to Marvell’s original text than many of the 
other surviving manuscripts." The Princeton Ms deserves further scrutiny in any editorial 
work on Marvell. [A list of substantive variants is included.] ; —G.T.T. 


Henry Medwel 
2381. Colley, John Scott. FULGENS AND LUCRES: Politics and Aesthetics, ZAA, 
23:4, 1975, 322-30. In this interlude (1497), Henry Medwall was concerned with both 
political and theatrical questions. He sought to help the Archbishop of Canterbury (at 
whose banquet the interlude was presented) and Henry VII to limit feudal power and 
centralize government. He therefore created two characters, distinguished only as À and 
B, who stand midway between the audience and the dramatic action and function as 
interpreters. Their comic inability to deliver messages accurately within the play warns 
the audience of how it may misunderstand the author's message. Similarly their fear 
that, if the audience overhears their plotting, it will intervene to frustrate their schemes, 
reminds the audience that the dramatic situation is intrinsically artificial. —D.M.J. 


John Milton 
2382. Goldstein, Leonard. The Good Old Cause and Milton’s Blank Verse, ZAA, 23:2, 
1975, 133-42. Milton’s emphatic rejection of rhyme in his prefatory note to Paradise 
Lost is politically significant, for rhyme was connected with neoclassical canons, which 
in turn supported reactionary cavalier policies. The closed couplet was a manifestation of 
the counter-revolution and of the mathematicism of Newtonian science. By contrast, 
Milton uses enjambement, implying limitless possibility. In the Christian Middle Ages 
rhyme had expressed permanence in a transient world, not only in religion but also in 
the sense of stability conferred by divided labor production: The control imposed on 
language reflects the control of the populace through wage-labor. Milton’s lonely 
resistance to the Restoration shows that he was fundamentally in sympathy with the 
lower classes. He thus foreshadows the free verse that was later to express the needs 
of the industrial proletariat. —D.MJ. 


2383. Höhne, Horst. Peter Hack? ADAM UND EVA, Milton und die Verarbeitung der 
Mythen [and the Treatment of Myth], ZAA, 23:2, 1975, 154-9. Omitting the concept 
Of sin, Hacks uses the Genesis myth to explore the relationship between the individual 
and society, while developing the conflict already apparent in Paradise Lost between 
Free Will and Necessity. Hacks's God has created humanity from the imperfect material 
of Chaos (to which the negative spirit, Satanael, has equal access), in order to create а 
genuinely independent being. The wild sexuality of Adam and Eve is emphasized, since 
it is in procreation that they most closely reflect their Creator, so that the play becomes 
an Aristophanic parody of the Fall, with the sexual differentiation as the first instance 
of the division of labor. Hacks is able to solve several problems that Milton, with his 
bourgeois-puritan limitations, could not. Nevertheless, Milton too portrayed Adam's fall 
as resulting in a growth of his independence and dignity, while the equal emphasis he 
gives to love and to work is important today. (In German) —D.MJ. 


2384. Klotz, Günther, Biblische Figuration und irdische Notwendigkeit: zu [Biblical 
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Configuration and Earthly Needs: On] Miltons PARADISE LOST, ZAA, 23:2, 1975, 
123-32. Milton's intention to write an epic glorifying England is the key to Paradise 
Lost, which depicts the class struggle of the rising bourgeoisie and the peasantry against 
the declining feudal powers. Unlike the ancient epics and the medieval courtly tales, the 
Bible presented every level of society in daily life, within an overriding pattern of the 
divine purpose. Whereas Dante's Divine Comedy gave preeminence to this pattern and 
to the afterlife, Milton foresaw, following Revelation, a Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
He abandoned the Puritan predestination theory, with its consequent political passivity. 
The belief in the imminence of the Second Coming invested utopian schemes with 
practical immediacy, and this was the furthest development possible until the idea of 
social progress and mobility appeared. (In German) —D.M.J. 


2385. Schlósser, Anselm. PARADISE LOST als Erbeproblem [as a Cultural Problem], 
ZAA, 23:2, 1975, 108-22. As yet, only Samson Agonistes has appeared in translation 
in the G.D.R., and with little impact. How far can Paradise Lost be seen as part of 
the indispensable cultural heritage of the working classes? Satan and his armies are 
shown as fighting against an intolerable absolutism but are then labelled as morally 
indefensible.. This enlivening ambiguity is absent from the scenes in Heaven, while the 
description of Paradise is in terms of artificial pastoralism. Except for Eve's subordina- 
tion and the kitsch with which she is presented, the central human pair offer a finely 
humanistic ideal, with a warmly positive depiction of human love. Eve's desire to 
acquire knowledge is reasonable, and Adam's decision to share her fate is laudable, But 
ultimately, the work is too remote from the present age to form a part of the basic 
heritage. (In German) —D.MJ. 


2386. Seehase, Georg. John Milton—der Dichter der englischen bürgerlichen [The Poet 
of the English Bourgeois] Revolution, ZAA, 23:2, 1975, 93-107. Paradise Lost emphasizes 
the responsibility that Adam and Eve gain through their sin. This individualism marks 
Milton's active involvement in the bourgeoisie's long emergence, culminating in the 
French Revolution. In his literary works and in his propaganda and political activities, he 
promoted progressive ideas. Modern bourgeois critics seek either to separate the halves of 
his activity or to reject his poetic worth. His attitude toward Original Sin is similar to 
Marx's toward the accumulation of capital: Though in itself evil, it creates the possibility 
of progress. Milton's closeness to his own time creates difficuties today; in a Socialist 
society, however, his work can be recognized as arising from the common people's imagi- 
nation and as seeking to create a new world. (In German) —D.MJ. 


2387. Findeisen, Helmut. Man Naturall Born Free: zu Miltons Prosaschriften [In 
Milton's Prose Writings], ZAA, 23:2, 1975, 143-7. Milton's emphasis in his prose 
writings on the preeminence of freedom clearly marks his place in the bourgeois struggle. 
Born free in God's image, people set up rulers over themselves only as a result of the 
fall. Milton's fundamental political belief was that the people were sovereign and hence 
he repudiated the Divine Right of kings. He became known in Germany chiefly through 
his contribution to the pamphlet war following Charles I's execution, viz. Pro Populo 
Anglicano Defensio (1651), which the Reichstag at Regensburg almost banned. Milton's 
élitism and his failure to establish any links with the masses limited his thinking. (In 
German) —D.MJ. 


2388. Siegmund-Schultze, Dorothea. Milton und Toland, ZAA, 23:2, 1975, 148-53. 
John Toland, who in 1698 edited Milton's prose works and prefaced them with a biog- 
raphy, was a rationalist whose treatise, Christianity not Mysterious (1696), has been 
condemned by Parliament. Following John Locke, he made reason and liberty the twin 
poles of his thought. Like Milton, Toland emphasized that one should seek practical 
knowledge, and he extolled free will and liberty of conscience. In pleading for freedom, 
Toland was able to enter a covert plea for republicanism, using the bourgeois argument 
of thrift. Both Milton and Toland argue for religious tolerance for all sects except 
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Roman Catholicism, and Toland noted how, in his later years, Milton withdrew from 
formal worship, implying the underlying non-religious humanism that was shortly to 
characterize the bourgeois Enlightenment. (In German) —D.MJ. 


Shakespeare 
2389. Spinner, Jonathan Н. Тһе Composition and Presswork of HENRY V, Q1, Library, 
32:1, Mar. 1977, 37-44, Line counts and anomalous types suggest that two compositors 
' working from cast-off copy and setting by forms "under the pressure of a need for 
haste" set the quartos. —G.T.T. 


2390. Welsh, Alexander. Brutus is au Honorable Man, YR, 64:4, Sum. 1975, 496-513. 
Despite the modern reader's shock at Caesar's assassination, Brutus acts as an honor- 
able man. "Honor" involves both self-judgment and the perception of how others judge 
one (hence Shakespeare and others frequently. use the mirror as a metaphor for honor). 
Іп Brutus, honor manifests itself in a private act that he sees as public duty.—P.R.R. 


2391. Brown, Stephen J. Shakespeare's King and Beggar, YR, 64:3, Sp. 1975, 370-95. 
The central dramatic and symbolic scene in Lear is IlLiv, in which Lear encounters 
Edgar disguised as a mad beggar. Lear sees in the beggar his own antithesis. Themat- 
ically, the earlier parts of the play lead to the crucial scene, and the remainder develops 
from it. —P.R.R. 


2392. Law, Richard A. The Tragic Vision of Life in MACBETH, SIH, 1:2, Win. 1969- 
70, 1-12. The plot, characters, and imagery unite to show how irrational motives, 
decisions, and actions conflict with reason. Themes include statements and metaphors 
about human nature and Macbeth’s continual inquisitiveness about whether he is manly. 
His brief and murderous misrule entails the punishment of last hours lacking purpose, 
success, and peace, and he cannot expiate his crimes. The tragic vision and catharsis do 
not emanate from the moral demonstrations, but from the mystery of metaphysical evil 
and overwhelming feelings of pity and terror in the presence of human suffering. Like 
many other tragic heroes, Macbeth forsakes his delusion, accepts reality, and pays with 
his life for his fault. —G.A.C. 


2393. Draper, John W. MEASURE FOR MEASURE апа the London Stews, WVUBPP, 
23, Jan. 1977, 5-17. Like the plots of Romeo and Oth. the Angelo-Isabella-Claudio 
story, which critics seem to take as the main action of Meas., has numerous analogues 
that show its popularity for centuries in Europe and even in St. Augustine's Africa. He 
had probably read this tale about a false deputy who demands a lady's virtue in return 
for the life of а man she loves in Cinthio's two versions; but, in Meas. he preferred 
Whetstone's English recension in Promos and Cassandra, with its bawdy scenes. The 
play seems to be a sort of editorial on two current problems, Divine Right and vice; 
and consistent character and probable plot must at times give way to the illustration of 
the problem. We should consider the Elizabethan political and social background in 
interpreting its theme. —R.H.D. 


2394. Schlósser, Anselm. Dialectic in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, ZAA, 23:1, 
1975, 5-11. [In 17 separate paragraphs the article emphasizes commercial dominance 
in Venetian society with the consequent distortion of morality and law; the comple- 
mentary natures of Venice and Belmont; and Shylock's ambivalence as both racial victim 
and financial counterpart to Antonio.] Е —D.M.J. 


2395. Field, B. S., Jr. . Fate, Fortune, and TWELFTH NIGHT, MiAca, 6:2, Fall 1973, 
193-200. Almost all the characters in Shakespeare's Twel. must react to a situation 
beyond their control. Тһе situation is controlled by Fate or Fortune; people аге 
measured by their ability to accept favorable or unfavorable Fate or Fortune with equal 
grace. Viola exhibits stoical grace under Fortune's buffets, while Olivia is only partly 
as stoical as Viola, І —R.H.D. 
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2396. Bettinger, Peter. Die Zahlwürter bei [Numerals in] Shakespeare, ZAA, 23:4, 1975, 
344-8. Despite some flaws (such as treating the form "three and thirty" as three 
separate words, while counting "thirty-three" as one), Martin Spevack's A Complete 
and Systematic Concordance to the Works of Shakespeare (Hildesheim, 1968-70) 
throws light on Shakespeare's use of numerals: Among the tragedies, for instance, the 
frequency is particularly high in Oth. Whilhelm Franz’s Die Sprache Shakespeares 
[Shakespeare’s Language] (Tübingen, 5th ed. 1972) needs revising; Franz fails to 
distinguish between “twelve month" and, as a synonym for “year,” "twelvemonth" and 
does not note the increasing tendency from 1600 onward to use the hyphen instead of 
“апа” in compound numbers. Several first-usage citations in the O.E.D. are incorrect 
because the word appeared earlier in Shakespeare, e.g. “hundred-pound” as an adjective 
and the list of compounds beginning with "thrice-." (In German) —D.M.J. 


2397. O’Connor, John S. A Qualitative Analysis of Compositors C and D in the Shake- 
speare First Folio, SB, 30, 1977, 57-74. Now that we know which compositors set which 
pages in the comedies section, we can begin to examine the quality of each compositor's 
work by comparing his pages against extant copy; we can then apply what we learn 
about his habits to plays for which we have no copy. Compositor C and D are man- 
ageable for a beginning study, and knowing their very different characteristics “should 
define new boundaries within which editors practice the art of eniendation.” [Substitutions, 
omissions, interpolations, and transpositions by the two compositors are tabulated and 
analyzed.] —G.T.T. 


See also Items 2376 and 2591. 


Thomas Wyatt 
2398. Winser, Leigh. The Question of Love Tradition in Wyatt's THEY FLEE FROM 
ME, EIL, 2:1, Sp. 1975, 3-9. The poem follows the love tradition formula of Bembo, 
Boccaccio, and Castiglione. It opens with a discreetly indirect question (about a woman’s 
unfaithfulness), turns to express openly the speaker’s mind, and, in closing, asks for 
judgment from his listeners. Wyatt’s Like as the byrde is technically superior to They 
flee, but aesthetically inferior. His mastery of the tradition in the latter poem is shown 
by critical disagreement as to which answer he seeks. —N.L.T. 


William Wymondham 
2399, Britton, Derek. Manuscripts Associated with Kirby Bellars Priory, TCBS, 6:5, 
1976, 267-84. Тһе scribe of Trinity College Cambridge Ms 0.2.40, William Wymondham 
(1450's-c. 1534), ranks as a writer “по higher than poetaster and reporter." “Н 
poetical endeavours produced for the most part couplets of inferior quality in Latin and 
English." He will be remembered more as a scribe than as an author. [A description 
of the contents of the Trinity Ms is appended.] —G.T.T. 


Middleburg Psalms 
2400. Temperley, Nicholas. Middleburg Psalms. SB, 30, 1977, 162-70. “It seems clear 
that the term ‘Middleburg Psalms’ referred to any edition of the English version of 
metrical psalms with prose psalms in the margin"—so called because this kind of psalm 
book was first printed by Richard Schilders in Middleburg. (A brief history of Schilders’s ` 
editions, 1594-1602, and of the London editions, 1601-49, is sketched, and a table listing 
them is appended.] —G.T.T. 
General 
2401. Binns, James. STC Latin Books: Evidence for Printing-House Practice, Library, 
32:1, Mar. 1977, 1-27. Because these Latin writers "were more explicit than their 
vernacular contemporaries about the printing process," their books contain a considerable 
commentary of interest to printing historians. [Fifty passages from these books are here 
selected, translated, and commented upon; a glossary is also provided. —G.T.T. 


See also Item 2361. 
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Joseph Addison 
2402. Rogal, Samuel J. Joseph Addison (1672-1719); A Check List of Works and 
Major Scholarship, BNYPL, 77:2, Win. 1974, 236-50. [This check list of critical com- 
mentary on Addison and his works also lists Addison's works, with the dates of their 
first publication, as given in Hurd's edition (London 1811) of The Works of Joseph 
Addison and in the CBEL. The criticism relevant to each category of Addison's writings 
is arranged alphabetically by author, after the primary works in each section, or after 
the individual work to which it pertains.] (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


Jane Austen 
2403. Auerbach, Nina. Austen and Alcott on Matriarchy: New Women or New Wives, 
Novel, 10:1, Fall 1976, 6-26. Alcott and Austen deal with the woman's passage from 
her mother's protection to her husband's. Їп Austen's Pride and Prejudice and other 
novels women spend their time waiting for men to arrive. Only with the men's appear- 
ance does existence become palpable. But in Alcott's Little Women the women do not 
need men to experience plenitude, and the men sense a lack. With the freedom to 
remain children and not to fall in love, the March girls have an independent selfhood. 
Marriage is seen as a form of death that breaks the family circle. —A.B.F. 


Richard Bentley 
2404. McKenzie, D. F. Richard Bentley's Design for the Cambridge University Press 
С. 1696, TCBS, 6:5, 1976, 322-7. This newly recovered document [here printed] defines 
the Press’s aims, "implies their vigorous promotion, and seeks to secure them by 
financial incentives and constant and responsible supervision." —G.TT. 


"Thomas Betterton 
2405. Milhous, Judith. Thomas Betterton's Playwriting, ВМҮРІ, 77:4, Sum. 1974, 
375-92. Betterton (1635-1710), a famous actor, and the manager of a theatrical com- 
pany, occasionally dabbled in translating and altering plays. Nothing that he “wrote” 
would be considered original composition today. Twelve plays have been connected 
with his name, with various degrees of certainty. A survey shows that six attributions 
are spurious; Betterton adapted four plays for production, which usually means that he 
cut the text, and made two genuine adaptations from the novels: The Amorous Widow; 
or, the Wanton Wife and Тһе Woman Made a Justice. (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


James Boswell 
See Пет 2430. 


Edmund Burke 
2406. Christian, William. James Mackintosh, Burke, and the Cause of Reform, ECS, 
7:2, Win. 1973, 193-206. In 1791 Mackintosh published his Vindiciae Gallicae, which 
was accounted the best of the works that opposed Burke's Reflections in supporting 
parliamentary reform; but after 1796 Mackintosh vigorously defended the British Con- 
stitution and opposed proposals for the easy and radical change he had earlier favored, 
His political beliefs were never as radical as has sometimes been supposed: He sought 
to increase middle-class representation. Analysis shows that he had substantially modified 
his attitudes toward reform before Dec. 1796, when he met Burke; in his later works, 
Burke's ideas appear rather as a supplement to Mackintosh's theoretical modifications 
than as an important new departure. Contrary to general opinion, Burke did not 
greatly influence Mackintosh. —W.D.P. 


Fanny Burney 
2407. Glock, Waldo B. Appearance and Reality: Тһе Education of Evelina, EIL, 2:1, 
Sp. 1975, 32-41. Evelina's education remains incomplete because she never learns to 
discern the real character beneath Lord Orville's and Sir Clement's veneer of etiquette. 
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Her many social blunders are all that advance the comic plot. Lord Orville's profession 
of love resolves the story, but Evelina remains unchanged. Though Evelina was 
popular in its day, Burney fails because she lacks Fielding's insight into character 
motivation or social interaction. —V.L.T. 


2408. Vopat, James B. EVELINA: Life as Art—Notes Toward Becoming a Performer 
on the Stage of Life, EIL, 2:1, Sp. 1975, 42-52. Evelina passes through three phases in 
her transition from innocence to experience. The "exaggerated innocence" of 16 years 
at Berry Hill in the first phase does not prepare her for this second, the numerous 
social challenges of London society. Through her visit to a play and a museum she 
comes to see life as art, to see that the need for evaluation and rules in art is also 
essential for life. In the third phase her reward for this discovery is marriage to Lord 
Orville and Sir John Belmone's acknowledgment that she is his daughter. We can also 
trace her passage to maturity through her increasingly accomplished prose style and 
discriminating evaluation of others. —V.L.T. 


. Bobert Burns 
2409. Lewis, Mary Ellen В. “Тһе Joy of my Heart”: Robert Burns as Folklorist, ScS, 
20, 1976, 45-67. Although we reject Burns’s editorial methods today, his collecting and 
annotating principles rate him a place as a folklore scholar. From early youth, Burns 
was interested in folksong and story, and he contributed the bulk of the material James 
Johnson published in his six-volume Scots Musical Museum. Gradually, as Burns devel- 
oped more time to collect, edit, and annotate Scottish folklore, he realized the importance 
of annotation. Unlike the ballad collectors of his day, Burns concentrates chiefly on 
lyrics. He is important as a popularizer and a revivalist. —E.LS. 


Colley Cibber 
2410. Bruton, John W. The Text of Colley Cibber’s THE DOUBLE GALLANT: OR, 
THE SICK LADY’S CURE, SB, 30, 1977, 186-96. The catchwords, type fonts, and 
speech prefixes show that the first edition (1707) was set in two parts at two different 
printing houses (with several compositors in each house probably working on it). The 
punctuation of vocatives and the capitalization of nonsubstantive elements show that 
the treatment of accidentals varies greatly between the two sections. The second section 
seems to have been printed “more or less directly” from the Ms, and little or no 
attempt” was “made to regularize Cibber’s accidentals,” whereas the first section was 
subjected to some house styling. This unusual situation poses a challenge to editors who 
must edit each section as they find it. —G.T.T. 


George Crabbe 
2411. Hatch, Ronald B. George Crabbe and the Tenth Muse, ECS, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 274- 
94. Crabbe felt that most previous 18th-century poetry falsified country life because the 
poets had looked to past models for their inspiration. Creating for himself what may 
be called a “Tenth Muse"—empirical observation—he wrote The Village to protest the 
sentimentalized humanitarianism rife in 1740-90, which usually depicted a picturesque 
poverty in an idyllic setting. He described a particular place, Aldeburgh as a universe in 
which nature, an amoral force, involved everything with its opposite to create "sad 
splendor." Like the weeds, the people had a sturdy and unruly vigor; uncivilized, by 
wild actions they threatened to overcome society's conventions and arts. As brutal 
servants, they necessitated brutal masters. Only at the end, in the threnody on Robert 
Manners, did Crabbe allow that such noble men, however few, can teach the human race 
what it is not, but could become, —W.D.P. 


Erasmus Darwin 
2412. Bush, Clive. Erasmus Darwin, Robert John Thornton, and Linnaeus SEXUAL 
SYSTEM, ECS, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 295-320. Linnaeus's scientific prestige arose from the 
universal acceptance among botanists of his classificatory system based on the differentia- 
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tion of the reproductive parts of plants. His influence went far beyond botany: Like 
Newton in physics, Linnaeus had discovered the laws that defined the reality of the 
botanical world, and by analogy the laws of society. From his youth Linnaeus was 
convinced that the elements of order consisted of the fixed, discrete, "natural" kinds 
created by God. Such a metaphysic of reality left out everything not perceivable by 
the most simplistic sense of vision; and what could be visually perceived and then 
arithmetically quantified took precedence over nonarithmetically-quantifiable aspects of 
sight. His disciples, among whom Darwin was‘ the most prominent in England (and 
after him Thornton), were faced with the need to integrate science so delimited with the 
other human modes of perception, psysiology, imagination and consciousness, and sociol- 
ogy. They attempted to cover almost all realms. "Thornton, one should note, published 
not only The Temple of Flora (ie. the plates о А New Illustration of the Sexual 
System of Linnaeus, 1797- iu but The Religious Use of Botany (1824). (Illustrated 
in color) : —W.D.P. 
Daniel Defoe 

2413. Rogers, Pat. Literary Art in Defoe's TOUR: The Rhetoric of Growth and Decay, 
ECS, 6:2, Win. 1972-1973, 153-85. The Tour represents the author's mature literary 
artistry. Defoe maintains the structure with a clear itinerary, the successive appearance 
of prospects, and a number of unobtrusive verbal devices. "Though Defoe habitually 
abjures finicky stylistic refinements, seeking a plain and direct style, he uses dead meta- 
phors, anthropomorphic and commercial metaphors, and hyperbole. He uses contrasts 
in tone and imagery, most frequently and effectively that between growth and decay. 

: —W.D.P. 


2414. Macree, David. Daniel Defoe, the Church of Scotland, and the Union of 1707, 
ECS, 7:1, Fall 1973, 62-77. In Oct. 1706 Defoe went to Edinburgh to further parlia- 
mentary union between England and Scotland as Harley’s agent and in accord with his 
own convictions. Though an English Presbyterian, he only gradually came to understand 
the Scots' particular fears that the political Union would aiter or destroy their Church. 
The Solemn League and Covenant (1643), which bound the Scottish Presbyterians together 
made any compromise with the prelatical church of England perjurious and a direct 
offence to the Lord. [Defoe wrote and published a series of pamphlets, whose argu- 
ments and purposes are described in detail.] —W.D.P. 


2415. Downie, J. A. Daniel Defoe and the General Election of 1708 in Scotland, ECS, 
8:3, Sp. 1975, 315-28. Defoe was turned over to the service of the Lord Treasurer, 
Godolphin, who had little confidence in his reports. Nevertheless he was sent back to 
Edinburgh to observe the General Election. He corresponded with Godolphin, and also 
with Sunderland, the Secretary of State, assuming erroneously that Sunderland and 
Godolphin were closely allied. Godolphin and Marlborough had for three years been 
strongly pressed by the old Whig party, called the Junto; Sunderland's alliance was with 
the Junto; and the Junto had allied itself in Scotland not only with the squadrons (the 
country Whigs) but with the Jacobites, against the court Whigs led by Queensberry and 
Mar. As a political observer, Defoe was baffled by the situation until well after the 
election, when he made some tentative gestures in the Review to attach himself to Sunder- 
land. But the Earl of Mar had kept Queen Anne well informed of Scottish events, and 
in 1710, when she had grown disillusioned with the Marlboroughs, Anne declined to 
consider the Junto as a possible government, and turned to Harley. —W.D.P. 


John Dryden 
2416. Hinnant, Charles Н. Dryden and Hogarth's SIGISMUNDA, ECS, 6:4, Sum. 
1973, 462-74. When Dryden based his Sigismunda and Guiscardo (1699) on the first 
novel told on the 4th day of The Decameron, he gave his heroine a sensual passion for 
Guiscardo, so that she might prove her heroic soul by rising above it to a rational, 
forthright acceptance of her tragic destiny, namely, suicide. Similar heroines exist in 
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Dryden's earlier heroic plays. By the 1750's the fashionable heroine, torn by despair 
and grief, wept before she killed herself and such a tearful woman appears in Hogarth's 
Sigismunda (1757). The educated public of the day, missing the heroism bestowed by 
Dryden, scorned Hogarth's picture. But 50 years later Scott and Wordsworth censured 
Dryden's S heroine for her sensuality. —W.D.P. 


Henry. Fielding 
2417. Rundus, Raymond J. TOM JONES in Adaptation: A Chronology | and Criticism, 
BNYPL, 77:3, Sp. 1974, 329-41. [This annotated list enlarges and corrects Wilbur 
Cross’s in History of Henry Fielding н А list of 12 *Non-Authenticated Adapta- 
tions” is appended.] (Illustrated) -- ; —W.D.P. 


2418. Sokolyansky, Mark G. Poetics, of Fielding's Comic Epics, ZAA, 22:3, 1974, 
251-65. Fielding saw his major fiction .in ‘the light of epic, notably of the Odyssey. 
The central character was to be typical and representative rather than ideal. Contrasting 
pairs of characters are constructed to illustrate complementary virtues and vices. In 
spatial terms, Joseph Andrews is centered on the highway, whereas in Tom Jones there 
are three sections, the first based on Allworthy's estate, the second on the journey to 
London, and the third on London itself. In each section the groups of characters are 
arranged symmetrically. Each of the 18 books in the novel has an introductory chapter 
which is an integral part of the whole and’ So fuses the comic and epic strains in a 
totally original way. | | —D.MJ. 


John Gay 
2419. McIntosh, William A. Handel, Walpole, and Gay: The Aims of THE BEGGAR'S 
OPERA, ECS, 7:4, Sum. 1974, 415-33. Close inspection negates the notion that the 
aim of this work was the dissolution of Italian opera in England. ІҒ its central theme 
was political satire, it was most vaguely and ambiguously stated. The dominant force in 
the play is its professional and social satire, and its function is essentially didactic. In 
working toward a stage didactic that proffers something other than pap, Gay is unique 
among his contemporaries. —W.D.P. 


2420. Owen, Joan Hildreth. POLLY sud the Choice of Virtue, BNYPL, 77:4, Sum. 
1974, 393-406. 'The popular didactic.icon of Hercules's Choice established the crux 
of the ethical dilemma in the Beggar's Opera, as it did in Dryden's All for Love, of 
which the Opera is a parody. In Polly, the same icon dictates Macheath's gradual 
deterioration, for he has become a Man of Pleasure, and also the final decision and 
happinpas, of Polly, who chooses Virtue. (Illustrated) А | —W.D.P. 


Edward Gibbon 
2421. Porter, Roger J. Gibbon's AUTOBIOGRAPHY: Filling up the Silent Vacancy, 
ECS, 8:1, Fall 1974, 1-26. The end of the Autobiography is not mere reminiscence but 
a new stage of self-knowledge. Gibbon records his satisfaction and never qualifies his 
achievement, but the private man, having had to keep a great deal of conflicting mate- 
rial from surfacing, shows the strain at the end. For one who has claimed to stake 
all upon his rationality, the admission of uncertainty is testament to a more profound 
sense of self.’ We should celebrate Gibbon's discovery, for it joins him with humanity 
without destroying his uniqueness. Gibbon recognizes this bond in discovering that his 
own desires and fears are neither unfounded nor unjustifiable; he faces his limitations. 
—W.D.P. 
William Godwin | 
2422. Klotz, Giinther. Funktionswandel des englischen Romans im letzten Jahrzehnt 
des 18. Jahrhunderts [The Changing Function of the English Novel in the Last Decade 
of the 18th Century], ZAA, 22:3, 1974, 229- 50. ‘The British Government’s repressive 
reactions to the French Revolution marked the 1790's, The writings of the minority of 
the bourgeoisie who resisted are important, though limited by their class outlook and 
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dependence on Enlightenment ideas. Also the existing novel tradition presupposed 
society’s basic rightness once specific evils were removed. In Hugh Trevor (1794-7), 
Thomas Holcroft depicts through his hero’s misadventures the ruling class’s corruption 
and persecution of progressive elements, but he cannot resolve the contradiction that 
people are formed by their social environment but that individuals can be reformed. 
Іп Nature and Art (1796), Elizabeth Inchbald contrasts two brothers, one of whom, 
corrupted by social ambition, seduces and abandons a young girl. In Caleb Williams 
(1794,) William Godwin presents the oppressive landowner Falkland, who uses his posi- 
tion to conceal a murder he has committed. (In German) —D.MJ. 


Baron Hervey of Ickworth 
2423. Jones, Howard Mumford. Historical Biography, MQR, 14:2, Sp. 1975, 236-9 
(rev.-art, Robert Halsband, Lord Hervey, Eighteenth Century Courtier, Oxford U., 
1974; J. H. Adamson and H. F. Follard, Sir Harry Vane: His Life and Times (1613- 
1662), Gambit, 1973). These two biographies concern minor historical characters who 
never achieved as much as their talents promised. Негуеу, a competent political 
pamphleteer, was interested primarily in courting those through whose influence he 
could feather his political nest. His view of human nature is mean, but his polished 
prose records well the unlovely Age of Walpole. Although Sir Harry Vane's efforts to 
balance political expediency with righteousness were less than successful, and the many 
roles he played in Massachusetts history, the English Civil Wars, The Commonwealth, 
and The Restoration gave them problems in emphasis, Adamson and Follard have pre- 
sented his life with clarity and precision. —E.H. 


See also Item 2435. 


Thomas Holcroft 
See Item 2422. 


Joseph Johnson 
2424. Smyser, Jane Worthington. The Trial and Imprisonment of Joseph Johnson, 
Bookseller, BNYPL, 77:4, Sum. 1974, 418-35. In July and Nov. 1798, Johnson was 
tried and convicted of selling Gilbert Wakefield’s Reply to Some Parts of the Bishop 
of Landaff's Address to the People of Great Britain (Cuthell, 1798), and in Feb. 1799 
he was sentenced to six months' imprisonment and a fine of £50. The circumstances 
were complex, for other booksellers and the author were involved, and the Govern- 
ment’s mood was rigid and ferocious. Information about the case is absent from standard 
sources. [The present account is drawn from the Law Reports in the Times for July 
18 and Nov. 16, 1798 and Feb. 12, 1799, which show that modern accounts have been 
largely incorrect.] (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


Samuel Johnson 
2425. Folkenflik, Robert, and Arthur Sherbo. Johnson and AN ESSAY ON ELEGIES; 
and a Reply, BNYPL, 77:2, Win. 1974, 189-204. [For Sherbos' attribution of this 
essav to Johnson, and the subsequent discussion. see The Uses and Abuses of Internal 
Evidence (BNYPL, 63:1, Jan. 5-22, 1959 [AES, 2:6. June 1959, 671] all the items 
are reprinted in Evidence for Authorship (eds.. David V. Erdman and Ephim С. Fogel, 
Cornell, 1966). Folkenflik attacks each of Sherbo's 17 alleged parallels between the 
essay and Johnson's diction and style. Sherbo in his reply attacks each of Folkenflik's 
arguments, and damages many.] —W.D.P. 


2426. Butterick, George F. Тһе Comedy of Johnson's RASSELAS, SIH, 2:1, Fall-Win. 
1970-71, 25-31. Johnson's usual comedy is satiric irony, like that of most of his 
contemporaries. Knowing this, a reader might query critics who view Rasselas as 
entirely serious. After his questing, Rasselas turns back to Abissinia having accomplished 
nothing, a subject for satiric comedy. Intended as a moral fable, his story must evoke an 
inner landscape to succeed. We must recognize Rasselas's foolishness as possibly our 
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own; the possibilities offered are also the reader's. A danger is reading everything in a 
comic light. Rasselas's tale is quite modern in effect; it takes on the coloration of the 
black comedy in recent literature. —QG.A.C. 


2427. Hartley, Lodwick. Johnson, Reynolds, and the Notorious Streaks of the Tulip 
Again, ECS, 8:3, Sp. 1975, 329-36. We should not suppose that Rasselas, Chap. 10, 
collects all opinions about poetry that Johnson thought particularly unreasonable, nor 
should we regard it as neatly summarizing Johnson's critical theory. We must place 
Imlac, the speaker, somewhere between these two poles, and we should not identify 
him with Johnson. —VW.D.P. 


2428. Scouten, Arthur H. Dr. Johnson and ас, ECS, 6:4, Sum. 1973, 506-8. 
In The Reader, the General, and the Particular: Johnson and Imlac in Chapter Ten of 
Rasselas (ECS, 5:1, Fall 1971, 80-96 [AES, 18:10, June 1975, 3131]) Weinbrot has 
shown that of Imlac's 12 distinct attributes of the poet, Johnson endorses 4 of the first 
7, but attacks or rejects the last 5. Certainly, we must not read Imlac's views as John- 
son's, Moreover, Johnson argues that we cannot find happiness in any secular employ- 
ment. Imlac may say that he has found happiness as a poet, but in Rasselas Johnson 
must controvert Imlac's arguments lest his main theme be damaged. Thus he destroys 
Imlac’s authority by giving him opinions that shade steadily from truth through prob- 
ability to nonsense. —W.D.P. 


2429. Siebert, Donald T., Jr. The Reliability of Imlac, ECS, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 350-2. 
Scouten suggests that Imlac's description of a poet (Rasselas, Chap. 10) must be thought 
wrongheaded because the climactic paragraph is peppered with the words “each,” “all,” 
and "must." But this is also true of Johnson's description of the true emendatory critic 
in his Preface to Shakespeare. The prince's shout of “Enough!” effectively qualifies, but 
does not negate, the truth of Imlac's grandiloquent lecture. [Cf. the preceding abstract.] 

—W.D.P. 


2430. Damrosch, Leopold, Jr. THE LIFE OF JOHNSON: an Anti-Theory, ECS, 6:4, 
Sum. 1973, 486-505. Though Boswell's Life is meritorious, we should not praise it for 
virtues it does not possess. The latter half of the work deals with the last nine years of 
Johnson's life, when he was senescent and increasingly petulant. It deals inadequately 
with Johnson's imaginative grasp of literary achievement, as displayed in his Lives of 
the Poets, and it glosses over, rather than explores, Johnson's tormenting neurosis. Its 
pages are flecked with passages announcing Boswell’s personal, and sometimes outrageous, 
opinion, expounded in a “sententious would-be elegance of tone,” and a “very un- 
Johnsonian infatuation with the great.” Such details make it impossible to praise the 
Life for coherent form. —W.D.P. 


2431. England, Martha Winborn. A Heritage of Sanity: The Transactional Theory of 
Dr. Eric Berne and Dr. Samuel Johnson, BNYPL, 77:2, Win. 1974, 161-88. Berne's 
What Do You Say After You Say Hello? (Grove, 1972) frequently causes one to think 
of Johnson. In Berne's terms, Johnson's hunger for stimulus, recognition, and structure 
was greater than normal, because he was melancholic and needed to fight his tendencies 
toward inertia and solitude; therefore he gathered odd people in his home and founded 
The Club for aggressive conversation. Through these forms of group therapy he was 
able to make his name a synonym for common sense, reason, and sanity. His views 
on "The Dangerous Prevalence of Imagination" a chapter in Rasselas, provide the closest 
anticipation of Freud before the 20th century and would fit nicely into Berne's work. 
(Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


2432. Sherbo, Arthur. 1773: The Year of Revision, ECS, 7:1, Fall 1973, 18-39. In 
1773 Johnson published a revised edition of his dictionary, and George Stevens published 
Johnson's edition of Shakespeare with revisions. [The sheer mass of corrections, addi- 
tions, and deletions defeats comprehensive survey, but it is here attacked in several ways 
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designed to isolate significant changes. This article is an enlarged and documented 
version of a lecture delivered at Oxford June 1, 1973.] —W.D.P. 


Joseph Lewis 
2433. Rizzo, Betty [a], Arthur Sherbo [b], and David V. Erdman [cl. Found: Joseph 
Lewis, Elusive Author of MOTHER MIDNIGHT'S COMICAL POCKETBOOK/ 
Another Reply, This Time to Betty Rizzo/Editor’s Epigraph, BNYPL, 77:3, Sp. 1974, 
281-90. [See Sherbo in BNYPL 61 (Aug. 1957) 373-382; reprinted with subsequent 
discussions in Evidence for Authorship (eds., David V. Erdman and Ephim С. Fogel, 
Cornell, 1966). The Pocket Book is a 64-page pamphlet containing many short comic, 
satiric, and. romantic verses and songs, including The Author's Epitaph with the acrostic 
signature of Joseph Lewis. Sherbo based his claim that the Pocket Book was by Chris- 
topher Smart (editor of the popular magazine The Midwife, in which he signed many 
pieces as “Mother Midnight"), mainly on internal evidence, but also on his inability to 
find any indication that a writer named Joseph Lewis existed. (a) B.M. Add. Ms 42515 
ff 129, 129b, 130b is a signed letter (Sp. 1773) from Lewis to Oliver Goldsmith. (The 
letter is transcribed entire and reproduced in part.) (b) Sherbo does not believe Lewis 
wrote any more of the Pocket Book than The Authors Epitaph and thinks it possible 
that Smart wrote that too, in imitation of Lewis, in order to preserve his anonymity 
while publishing through a bookseller other than T. Carnan, his brother-inJaw. (c) 
Erdman agrees that Rizzo has proved Lewis to have been a real person. Не is not 
certain that Lewis wrote The Author's Epitaph. [а] According to Rizzo The Midwife 
and the Pocket Book were very differently compiled: the first reprinted much of its 
material from other ephemera, and some of that material was reused elsewhere; the 
second contains materials that have so far been found nowhere else, either before or 
after its publication. Rizzo believes that Lewis wrote the entire Pocket Book.] (Illus- 
trated) —W.D.P. 


Henry Mackenzie 
2434. Platzner, Robert L. Mackenzies Martyr: The Man of Feeling as Saintly Fool, 
Novel, 10:1, Fall 1976, 59-64. In Mackenzie's novel Harley's sympathy with the 
wretched drives him to renounce the world and become the comic outsider, the saintly 
fool. In his eyes the fashionable world resembles Bedlam; he rejects arbitrary caste and 
rank, and his sympathy results in his equating himself with the outcast. Because he feels 
unworthy he does not express his love for Miss Walton. This, together with his sense 
that the lover's death is the ultimate expression of love, brings the novel of sensibility 
close to Romantic tragedy. —A.B.F. 


James Mackintosh 
See Item 2406. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
2435. Grundy, Isobel. VERSES ADDRESS’D TO THE IMITATOR OF HORACE: А 
Skirmish between Pope and Some Persons of Rank and Fortune, SB, 30, 1977, 96-119. 
Scholars seem to have identified these anonymous Verses (1733) as Montagu's from the 
first and recognized Lord Hervey's possible contribution only later. Yet evidence in the 
1733 editions and the surviving Mss indicates that “Негуеу treated the Verses as his 
own property to preface and revise"; and Lady Mary publicly denied authorship of 
them. Тһе style and content suggest that the poem is probably basicaly Lady Mary's, 
with some contributions by Lord Hervey (and even perhaps a slight contribution by 
William Windham). —G.T.T. 


John Newbery 
2436. Buck, John Dawson Carl. The Motives of Puffing: John Newbery's Advertise- 
ments 1742-1767, SB, 30, 1977, 196-210. “Newbery was the first publisher to attempt 
seriously and on a wide scale to appeal to children, and to parents for their children. 
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By examining his advertisements, one sees that Newbery's involvement in children's 
literature is coherent with his usual marketing practices. His usual emphasis in those 
advertisements which were not strictly descriptive was on aiding social aspirants. In 
the advertisements for adults Newbery frequently identified himself implicitly with these 
people and presented himself as a man who had succeeded and who wanted to help his 
customers to succeed. In the advertisements for children's books Newbery's appeal: was 
one of a benevolent man who desired to encourage children to do what would be good 
and delightful for them." —G.T.T. 


John Nichols 
2437. Rabicoff, R., апа D. 7. McKitterick. John Nichols, William Bowyer, and Cam- 
bridge University Press іп 1765, TCBS, .6:5, 1976, 328-38. Nichols’s previously un- 
published six-page journal [here printed] of his trip.to Cambridge in.1765 to. negotiate 
with the Press оп Bowyer's behalf :provides “a glimpse of Nichols at a period of his 
life for which few. of his letters are extant" and "presents.a rare view of mid-eighteenth- 
century карар" —G.T.T. 


John Oldmixon 
2438. Rogers, Pat. ‘The маа of Wharton and Somers: Authorship and Authority in 
Eighteenth-Century Biography, BNYPL, 77:2, Win. 1974, 224-35. Despite our iricreasing 
preoccupation with the age of Anne, we have not thoroughly investigated many leading 
figures of that time. Scholars have drawn on Wharton’s and Somers's anonymous 
Memoirs (1715, 1716) without, due caution, for Oldmixon wrote both; the Halifax 
memoirs (announced in 1715; possibly also by Oldmixon) have disappeared. [The argu- 
ments for the attributions to Oldmixon are convincing.] (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


Alexander Pope 
2439. Kupersmith, William. Asses, Adages, and tlie Illustrations to Popes DUNCIAD, 
ECS, 8:2, Win. 1974/5, 206-11. The asses decorating Pope's Dunciad symbolize more 
than stupidity and stubbornness, although they possess those qualities in abundance. 
They allude to: the proverbs "Similes habent labra lactucas," "Asinus portans mysteria,” 
and “Asinus ad lyram," all explicated іп Erasmus's Adagia, and represent perfectly the 
Kingdom of Dullness, in which the stupid. and arrogant patron is drawn as irresistibly 
to the incompetent writers as is the ass to a thistle. The least worthy perform the 
highest state and church offices, just as the mysteries are borne to Eleusis by an ass. 
And those least endowed with talent and genius write poems, plays, and criticism in the 
same fashion as the ass who mistook his braying for music and tried to sing to the 
lyre. [Cf. the preceding abstract.] —W.D.P. 


2440. Mengel, Elias F., Jr. The DUNCIAD Mlustrations, ECS, 7:2, Win. 1973, 161-78. 
One must assume that Pope was finally responsible for the seven illustrations from ‘the 
editions of 1728-43. The illustrations confirm visually the poem’s satiric mode; they 
reflect mock-heroic style with pictorial confrontations between the high and the low. 
Тһе many puzzling details must be placed in their contemporary contexts. (Illustrated) 

Ў —W.D.P. 


2441. Sambrook, James. Тһе DUNCIAD Illustrations, ECS, 8:2, Win. 1974/5, 211-2. 
In Dr. Bentley's Dissertations on the: Epistles of Phalaris Examined, (1968, 220) "by 
Charles Boyle" but actually written by Atterbury and his friends, Bentley, who was the 
Keeper of the Royal Libraries, is attacked.. Pope seems to have remembered the taunt, 
for in the preface, text, and notes of the last revision of the Dunciad (1743) he calls 
Bentley *Arístarchus"— referring to Aristarchus of Samothrace, who was head of the 
Ptolemies’ great library at Alexandria. [Cf. the preceding abstract] . —W.D.P. 


2442. Paglia, Camille A. Lord Hervey and Pope, ECS, 6:3, Sp. 1973, 348-71. So far 
as we know, Hervey's relations with his father were always cordial. Yet the extreme 
psychological dislocation betrayed by Hervey's desire to be a woman could not have 
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been inflicted upon him by his mother alone; there must have been some failure of the 
masculine tutelary principle that bequeaths a sense of public responsibility. Pope intuited 
from Hervey’s drawing-room manner substantially everything we can find in the Memoirs. 
He portrayed Sporus/Hervey as Evil incarnate—a judgment we are apt to think unjust. 
But Hervey’s character was a chaos of obsessive impulses; he represented a selfish 
individualism that was anathema to Pope’s reverence for the moral tradition and the 
possibilities of private and civic order. In the opposition of Pope and Hervey we see true 
wit confronting the cruel, glittering, often empty wit that is now called homosexual 
humor. —W.D.P. 


2443. Chapin, Chester. Alexander Pope, Erasmian Catholic, ECS, 6:4, Sum. 1973, 411- 
30. In Pope's day Roman Catholic teaching was neither as clearly defined nor as unified 
as it may seem to have become since, and Catholics in England, as elsewhere, lacked 
any document (similar to the Anglican Book of Common Prayer) that officially stated 
their faith. In these circumstances young Pope published his Essay on Criticism (1711), 
which includes high praise of Erasmus, and was surprised when his co-religionists 
attacked some passages as heretical. He did not wish merely to appear a Catholic; he 
sincerely believed he was one, and that his opinions were in general accord with those 
"of that great man and great saint, Erasmus." He remained faithful to his selected 
guide, as the scene at his deathbed shows. —NW.D.P. 


) Ann Radcliffe 

2444. Swigart, Ford H., Jr. Ann Radcliffes Veil Imagery, SIH, 1:1, Mar. 1969, 55-9. 
The veil imagery in Radcliffe's fiction includes real veils, facial expressions that mask a 
person's true feelings, and clouds, vapors, and light tints that soften outlines and obscure 
vision. The images fit into the following groups: veils that hide only; veils that disguise 
by covering one quality with another; veils that by their obscuring power make some- 
thing more interesting; veils that reveal inner quality; and images based on a veiling device 
being removed. In general, the imagery is rather conventional. Concentration on images 
that relate to surfaces and her effective literal descriptive passages indicate Radcliffe's 
desire to have readers “see” much that she wrote. —G.A.C. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
2445. Wilcoxen, Reba. Rochester’s Philosophical Premises: A Case for Consistency, 
ECS, 8:2, Win. 1974/5, 183-201. Rejecting Christian eschatology and manifesting 
contempt for a society in which Christian orthodoxy constrained intellectual life, 
Rochester drew from skepticism and empiricism a distrust of a priori reasoning and 
favored a theory of knowledge based on sensory or perceptual evidence; he probably 
believed that perception is infallible. He based his ethic on pleasure as the summum 
bonum and pain as "evil" or "bad," which did not commit him to relativism, since 
some pleasures are patently superior to others. One can hold these philosophical assump- 
tions without contradiction, because they cohere with one another and with some poetic 
characteristics that superficially seem to indicate perplexity, unbelief, or even contrariness. 
Parody and paradox follow logically from Rochester’s empirical and ethical positions, 
being techniques that mock delusions about love and life. —W.D.P. 


Christopher Smart 
See Item 2433. 


Tobias Smollett 
2446. Fabel, Robin. The Patriotic Briton: Tobias Smollett and English Politics, 1756- 
1771, ECS, 8:1, Fall 1974, 100-14. Differences of principle distinguished Whigs from 
Tories at the beginning of the 18th century and were to do so again before its end, but 
in 1756-71 they did not. Except for The Adventures of an Atom (1769), Smollett wrote 
all his political works during the Seven Years War. His desire to advocate what he saw 
as best for the country explains why he wrote political works, why he did not con- 
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sistently support one politician or group of politicians, and why he loathed political 
parties, which so often draped their political ambition in patriotic colors, pretending a 
concern for principle when office was their only interest. —W.D.P. 


Jonathan Swift 
2447. Irving, William Henry. Boccalini and Swift, ECS, 7:2, Win. 1973, 143-60. Swift 
found a congenial predecessor in Traiano Boccalini (1556-1613), whose Ragguagli di 
Parnasso [Advertisements from Parnassus] (Venice, 1612) has been translated into 
French, Dutch, Spanish, and English and used as the basis for many books of essays. 
In Swifts day it was widely known and imitated, to various degrees, by many satirists. 
Boccalini wrote of literary criticism, ethics, and politics with mordant cheerfulness. 
Sometimes fanciful, he was usually serious, though without pomposity. A century before 
Swift, he had discovered that human nature is beyond reform; the truth is a ghastly 
horror. —W.D.P. 


John Toland 
ӛсе Item 2388. 


Gilbert Wakefield 
бее Item 2424. 


Horace Walpole 
2448. Lewis, Wilmarth Sheldon. Geoffrey in Walpoleshire, BC, 26:1, Sp. 1977, 36-8. 
[Lewis reminisces about Geoffrey Keynes and the ways in which he has assisted Lewis 
in collecting Walpole.] —G.T.T. 


Joseph Warton 
2449, Fairer, David. The Writing and Printing of Joseph Warton’s ESSAY ON POPE, 
SB, 30, 1977, 211-9, Unpublished correspondence between the Warton brothers shows 
that although the Essay (vol. 1, 1756) was published from London, Thomas supervised 
its actual printing in Oxford. Bibliographical evidence supports Joseph’s statement in the 
second volume (1782) that the first 200 pages had been in print for over 20 years, One 
cannot be certain why he stopped writing in 1760 (possibly because he was unwilling to 
offend his patron, Lord Lyttelton); but “he was almost certainly fired into action” again 
in 1781 by Johnson’s Life of Pope. —G.T.T. 


THE SCHOOL OF VENUS and TULLIA AND OCTAVIA 
2450. Thompson, Roger. Two Early Editions of Restoration Erotica, Library, 32:1, Mar. 
1977, 45-8. Indictments against two publishers, one relating to The School of Venus іп 
1680 and the other to Tullia and Octavia in 1684, help to indicate the English reception 
of two erotic classics and provide passages of text [here printed] from English editions 
not otherwise known to exist. —G.T.T. 
Fiction 
2451. Klotz, Günther. Roman und bürgerliche Emanzipation: Das burgerliche Indi- 
viduum als literarische Figur [The Novel and Bourgeois Emancipation: The Bourgeois 
Individual as a Literary Figure], ZAA, 23:3, 1975, 225-38. The rise of the novel in the 
early 18th century reflected the victory of bourgeois individualism over feudalism. 
Superseding the neoclassical canons of upper-class literature, the novel contained the 
contradiction between the hero's self-assertion and social duties. It was no longer a 
matter of participation in a divine order or of accepting fate, but rather of the 
individual's attainment of worldly success. Various arbitrary attempts were made to 
associate a moral code with this ethos, such as asserting humanity's natural goodness. 
The novelist—above all Fielding—claimed to depict characters from every social stratum 
in an objective and rounded way and to present each in a variety of social roles; however, 
as the irreconcibility of Christian virtue with success under Capitalism became clear, 
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there emerged the flat, black-and-white characters of the moralizing novelists at the end 
of the century. (In German) —D.MJ. 


2452. Klotz, Günther. Roman und bürgerliche Emanzipation: 2. Optimismus und 
Wirklichkeit im englischen Roman .des- 18... Jahrhunderts [The Novel and Bourgeois 
Emancipation: 2. Optimism and Reality in the English Novel in the 18th Century], 
ZAA, 23:4, 1975, 285-99. The early 18th century was a period of stable alliance between 
the bourgeoisie and the upper classes. However, Defoe's Moll Flanders (1722) showed 
that survival through Christian principles in such a society was impossible. Whereas in 
Pamela (1740-1741) Richardson seems unaware of this disparity, Clarissa Harlowe (1747- 
1748) shows that the heroine's determination to claim her natural, rights leads inevitably 
to her death: Virtue is rewarded only beyond the grave. Shaftesbury' s optimistic philos- 
ophy was proving inadequate. Mary Collyer's Letters from Felicia to Charlotte (1744- 
1749) is a sentimental attempt to demonstrate otherwise. For Fielding the essential 
virtue was prudence. In Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield (1766), the Primrose family 
survive only by acting as a unity. Sterne explores these contradictions and egoism is 
seen to pervade the most apparently disinterested actions. (In German) ' | —D.MJ. 


Poetry: - 
2453. Boyce, Benjamin. Sounding Shells and Little Prattlers іп the Mid-Eighteenth- 
Century English Ode, ECS, 8:3, Sp. 1975, 245-64. The odes written in the 1730's and 
50's by Collins, the Wartons, Gray, and a few other poets are decorated with (among 
other things) references to smiling babes and sounding shells (lyres or conches). In this 
they shared a fashion still visible in contemporary Italian art, French engraving, and 
British architecture and furniture and interior design. (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


General 
2454. Chalmers, John P. An Addendum to THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1696-1712, TCBS, 6:5, 1976, 349. [A revised description (based on the examination of 
two copies) of Item 15 (Thomas Rudd's Syntaxis, 1700) in D. F. McKenzie's study 
(Cambridge U., 1966) is here provided.] —G.T.T. 


2455. Korshin, Paul J. Types of Eighteenth-Century Literary Patronage, ECS, 7:4, Sum. 
1974, 453-73. The types of literary patronage operative during the 18th century are 
numerous and confusing. Patronage is usually supposed to refer to the financial support 
of learning and literature by the wealthy and titled. Johnson often speaks about patron- 
age as implying financial support of poor, struggling authors by exceedingly wealthy 
noblemen. Other writers use it to indicate a publisher's support, a subscription-buying 
public's interest, or an audience's approbation. Literary patronage could be indirect: 
Many writers obtained public or private positions that were ostensibly unrelated to their 
literary pursuits. Such government jobs depended on the writers’ political loyalty. 
[Several methods for attempting to determine the number and proportion of writers 
enjoying patronage are described, but none yields conclusive answers.] —W.D.P. 


2456. Sisson, Clinton, and Jeri S. Smith. Additions and Corrections to the Second 
Edition of Donald Wing's SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE, SB, 30, 1977, 276-80. [This 
continuing series of additions and corrections is published by arrangement with the 
Wing Revision.] —G.T.T. 


2457. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. “Еуту Woman is at Heart a Rake,” ECS, 8:1, Fall 1974, 
27-46. Between Congreve's Lady Wishfort and Coleridge's Geraldine, many female 
products of male fantasy hint at the raging force of female sexuality. Тһе novels pub- 
lished by women and the relatively few female autobiographical records show that 
middle- and upper-class women were discouraged from acting like sexual beings, yet 
either thought of themselves as such or expended energy avoiding such thoughts. Their 
writings testify to the energy and complexity of their sexual attitudes. Mrs. Thrale's 
view of love was widely held: “ ‘I think the Reason of that Furor being more violent 
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among the Female Sex is chiefly because being less tolerated to declare their Passion, it 
preys upon the Mind till it bursts: all Reserve, & makes itself amends for the long Con- 
cealment' " (Thraliana, ed., K. C. Balderston, Oxford U., 1942, 517). But the faith of 
the 18th century asserted that external controls could triumph over inner needs. The 
father-daughter relationship seems to ‘have provided emotional satisfaction and safety 
for many women. —NW. D. P. 


2458. Tierney, James E. Faulkner- and Dodsley: A Publishing Link, Library, 32:1, 
Mar. 1977, 52-5. A newly discovered‘ draft copy of a letter (Oct. 28, 1757) from 
Robert Dodsley to George Faulkner [here printed] "suggests a fuller relationship 
between the two publishers than has previously been noted." | —G.T.T. 


2459. Ward, William S. Index and Finding List of Serials Published in the British 
Isles, 1789-1832: A Supplementary List; BNYPL, 77:3, Sp. 1974, 291-7. [These 278 
additional entries to Ward's Index (U. of Ky., 1953) аге from sources more recently 
published: the Union List of Serials, 3rd .ed., and the.British Union Catalogue of 
Periodicals and its supplements. A few entries from the Index are repeated in order to 
make available fuller bibliographical information. Serials, and not merely periodicals and 
newspapers, are included.] —NW.D.P. 


2460. Weinbrot, Howard D. History, Horace, and Augustus Caesar: Some Implications 
for Eighteenth-Century Satire, ECS, 7:4, Sum. 1974, 391-414. In literary history, the 
term "Augustan" implies various excellences: Тһе monarchy's exalted character induced 
stable government, the arts of peace, heavenly protection, refinement of style, and 
patronage of great authors, which combined to create civilizing fórces of permanent 
achievement for all humanity and standards against.which further achievements should 
be measured. However, throughout the Restoration and 18th century, a substantial and 
articulate voice denied the poetic myth of Augustan virtues. Many scholars, politicians, 
and ordinary citizens were at least ambivalent regarding the glories of Augustus, often 
regarding him as politically dangerous and a destroyer, not a protector, of literature. 
Virgil and the Aeneid lost esteem during the 18th century because they were associated 
with Augustus; his association with the Augustan: Court also blemished Horace— 
Juvenalian satire was more highly regarded. Pope's Epistle to Augustus (1737) and the 
first Dialogue of the Epilogue to the Satires (1738) indicate his anti-Horatian, Juvenalian 
stance as a satirist. —W.D.P. 


УШ. ROMANTIC 


wW. Е. Baylay. . 
2461. Butler, James A. A Summer in the Lakes, 1800: A Manuscript Journal, WCircle, 
7:2, Sp. 1976, 153-60. Baylay’s unpublished record of an 1800 tour of the English 
Lake District reflects late 18th-century interest in landscape and the “picturesque.” 
[Various excerpts are printed.] —R.D.J 


А James Beattie 
See Пет 2470. 


William Beckford 
2462. Gemmett, Robert 7. Тһе Beckford Book Sale of 1804, BNYPL, 77:2, Win. 1974, 
205-23. [This item is a transcription of the rare Catalogue of the Selected and Valuable 
Library of Scarce and Curious Books of a Gentleman, Lately Deceased with a facsimile 
of the title page.] (Illustrated) А І (o—W.D.P. 


William Blake 
2463. Eaves, Morris. Blake's JOB, ECS, 72, Win. 1973, 226-33 (rev.-art., | Andrew 
Wright, Blake's JOB: a Commentary, Clarendon, 1972). In Wright's book the Teproduc- 
tions of Blake’s plates are inferior to. those іп S, Foster Damon's commentary (1966). 
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In method, insight, and extent Wright's work is similar to all that has gone before, from 
Wicksteed (1910) to Nelms (1970): All these commentators have noticed a lot, but 
there is much they have not touched. [A series of detailed criticisms is offered.]—W.D.P. 


2464. Trout, Henry R. A Reading of Blakes THE LITTLE GIRL LOST and THE 
LITTLE GIRL FOUND, WVUBPP, 23, Jan. 1977, 37-46. When Blake first engraved 
his Songs of Innocence in 1789 he included these two poems. But five years later, 
when Blake engraved and coupled Songs of Innocence with Songs of Experience, he 
moved the poems into the second grouping. He made the shift because the voice is 
clearly the “ ‘voice of the Bard!/Who Present Past & Future sees?” Thus the two 
poems may logically be said to belong to both groupings. —R.H.D. 


2465. Lister, Raymond. *The Ancients" and the Classics, SIR, 15:3, Sum. 1976, 395- 
404. Blake's illustrations for Robert Thornton's Pastorals of Virgil influenced the work 
of a group of young artists who called themselves “The Ancients.” Their art and 
poetry shows obvious Arcadian tendencies and Virgilian echoes. —A.B.F. 


Lord Byron 
2466. Beaty, Frederick L. Byron's Imitations of Juvenal and Persius, SIR, 15:3, Sum. 
1976, 333-55. Byron’s satires show obvious indebtedness to Juvenal and Persius. How- 
ever, he was more indebted to Madan's and Gifford's translations and commentaries than 
to the Latin originals. Horace and English satirists such as Pope also influenced him. 
—A.B.F. 


See also Пет 2610. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
2467. Fogel, Daniel Mark. A Compositional History of the BIOGRAPHIA LITER- 
ARIA, SB, 30, 1977, 219-34. АП available documentary evidence supports the view 
that most of Volume 1 was composed after Volume 2. in 1815 and that the Biographia 
(1817) began as a preface to a projected volume of poems; but it is now possible to be 
"considerably more explicit in identifying the particular chapters of the Biographia 
assignable to each stage of the development of the text." (“А Tabular Synopsis" is 
followed by "An Analytic Narrative of the Making of the Biographia Literaria."] 
—G.T.T. 


2468. Haven, Richard. Anna Vardill Niven’s CHRISTOBELL: An Addendum, WCircle, 
7:2, Sp. 1976, 117-8. The question of who wrote Christobell was raised in 1834 and 
finally answered in 1908, when William Axon identified Anna Vardill Niven as the 
writer. Thus Donald Reiman [CHRISTOBELL; or; The Case of the Sequel Preemptive, 
WCircle, 6:4, Aut. 1975, 283-9 (AES, 21:3, 1977, 932)] did not make the identification 
for the first time. Very likely Coleridge knew about this continuation of his own Christ- 
abel. —R.DJ. 


2469. Holstein, Michael E. Coleridge’s CHRISTABEL as Psychodrama: Five Per- 
spectives on the Intruder, WCircle, 7:2, Sp. 1976, 119-28. Geraldine's role suggests the 
familiar unexpected intruder figure and portrays an ambiguous psychological experience 
derived from the five different dramatic psyches through which we view her. Among 
Coleridge's meditative poems many are organized in a five-part structure and portray the 
intruder as an unfamiliar idea or emotion. The many perspectives of Geraldine illustrate 
Coleridge's concept of contradictory human existence: Christabel's passive response to 
Geraldine; the medieval narrator's conscience; Bracy the bard's aesthetic; the Baron's 
heroic action; and the modern narrator’s broad tolerance. —R.DJ. 


2470. King, E. H. Beattie and Coleridge: New Light on the Damaged Archangel, 
WCircle, 7:2, Sp. 1976, 142-51. Beattie’s writings influenced Romantic thought and 
expression, illustrated in Coleridge's unacknowledged reliance on those works. Cole- 
ridge's later more celebrated definition of the imagination echoes Beattie's, and his 
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Minstrel influenced many Romantic writers in their concept of the poet. Coleridge's 
Lectures on Revealed Religion illustrate how he adapted Beattie's work and ideas. 

—R.DJ. 
See also Items 2498, 2499 and 2597. 


Maria Edgeworth 
:2471. Colvin, Christina Edgeworth, and Charles Morgenstern. The Edgeworths: Some 
Early Educational Books, BC, 26:1, Sp. 1977, 39-43. [Unrecorded copies of Edgeworth's 
Тһе Parents Assistant (1796) and В. L. Edgeworth's Practical Education (1780) in the 
Edgeworth (Butler) family collection are here described.] (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


William Hazlitt 
2472. Cheshire, Ardner R., Jr. William Hazlitt, *Slangwhanger," WCircle, 7:2, Sp. 
1976, 107-8. A Quarterly Review article (1822) labels Hazlitt a “slangwhanger” (“опе 
who makes use of political or other gabble, vulgarly called slang, that serves to amuse 
the rabble"] The writer derived this term and the opinion about Hazlitt’s careless 
writing method from an American Analectic Magazine review (1818). —R.DJ. 


Leigh Hunt 

2473. Stam, David Н. Leigh Hunt and THE TRUE SUN: А List of Reviews, August 
1833 to February 1834, BNYPL, 77:4, Sum. 1974, 436-53. Hunt's contributions to this 
evening newspaper have never been reprinted. Though unsigned, each concludes with 
the familiar printer’s hand device, which was Hunt’s trademark as author of The 
Indicator. [For this annotated chronological list the essays have been dated by compar- 
ison with a microfilm of the paper, supplied by the British Museum.] The texts are 
preserved in two bound volumes, prepared by Alexander Ireland, the bibliographer, who 
clipped the essays as they appeared. The Newberry Library now holds the volumes, 

—W.D.P. 


John Keats 
2474. Simpson, David E. Keats's Lady, Metaphor, and the Rhetoric of Neurosis, SIR, 
15:2, Sp. 1976, 265-88. La Belle Dame sans Merci dramatizes problems of epistemology 
and self-consciousness that Freud's theories of dream analysis can help us to cope with. 
It also dramatizes the attempt to make metaphor, to give meaning to one part of 
experience in terms of another. However, metaphor requires some ontological certainty, 
and its absence in this poem results in an ultimately tautological experience.—A.B.F. 


2475. Ruthven, K. K. Keats and Dea Moneta. SIR, 15:3, Sum. 1976, 445-59. In The 
Fall of Hyperion, Mnemosyne is sometimes referred to as Moneta. Since June Moneta 
presided over the Roman mint, Keats may have used that name for its ironic effect, 
considering his own constant financial problems. Mnemosyne suggests the Golden Age 
of Saturn; Moneta's function might be to advise modern poets on survival in a material- 
Istic culture. —A.B.F. 


2476. Jones, Leonidas M. Тһе Dating of the Two HYPERIONS, SB, 30, 1977, 120- 
35. Although recent biographers and textual scholars have dated the Induction to The 
Fall of Hyperion in the summer or fall of 1819, considering the evidence in a new and 
simpler way leads to the conclusion that Keats wrote the first 21 lines of Hyperion before 
May 19, 1818; broke the poem off for his Scottish tour; and began an entirely new 
version, The Fall of Hyperion, recasting the earlier lines of Hyperion several weeks 
after his return on Aug. 18, 1818. He returned to work on Hyperion by Apr. 1819, 
and finally in the summer of 1819 returned again to The Fall. The Induction to The 
Fail therefore comes in the autumn of 1818 and antedates all but 21 lines of Hyperion. 

—G.T.T. 


2477. Brogan, Howard О. “THE CAP AND BELLS, ог... THE JEALOUSIES”?, 
BNYPL, 77:3, Sp. 1974, 298-313. Neither political nor literary interpretations make 
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consistent sense of the whole poem. It seems better to relate Elfinan to Keats himself 
and Bellanaine to Fanny Brawne. D. V. Erdman has suggested, in editorial corre- 
spondence, “ап ingenious interpretation that Bertha in The Eve of St. Mark . . . ‘fears 
her lover is dying and prepares to meet his shade on the Eve, She is to be surprised in 
The Cap and Bells by Elfinan’s revealing ‘himself to her expectant eyes’ as the lover— 
but not of the human world—who is to spirit her away to fairyland, a variation on the 
plot.of The Eve of St. Agnes.” Fanny was not only desirable but also an “objective 
correlative” of the treacherous transience of this 'sensuously beautiful world. That Keats’s 
personal concern in this regard is so indirectly, almost secretively, expressed may indicate 
its intense importance to. him. —W.D.P. 


2478. Baker, Jeffrey. Keats at Winchester, AnR, No. 19, Aut. 1974, 40-55. Keats left 
Hampstead in July 1819 for a kind of spiritual retreat, in which he sought to set his 
mind to work as well as his pen, to compose himself as well as verses. In August and 
September, at Winchester, he comments that for the last two or three years he has 
been in a mist, without meridian or anchor. But he is glad of this, and believes that 
the only way to strengthen the intellect is to make up one's mind about nothing. We 
cannot say that Keats was consciously seeking to make up his mind about anything, 
but we must note that his lack of a meridian troubles him. While in this state of mind 
Keats used imagery associated with Christianity more frequently than usual. His last 
letter from Winchester is rather tetchy: He may have left the place disappointed in not 
finding there a faith to anchor him. (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


Richard Price 
2479. Zall, P. M. The Cool World of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: The American Connec- 
tion: Dr. Richard Price, WCircle, 7:2, Sp. 1976, 95-100. Richard Price, philosopher 
and .preacher, supported the American Revolution. His pamphlet The Nature of Civil 
Liberty provoked much American sympathy, but brought severe reaction from the 
government and angry denunciation from Burke. His essay The Importance of the 
American Revolution influenced debate on the American Constitution. —R.DJ. 


Sir Walter Scott 

2480. Diakonova, Nina. The Aesthetics of Walter Scott, ZAA, 24:1, 1976, 5-21. Scott 
advocated a genuinely historical imagination, seeking to create rounded characters who 
were recognizable products of their environment. Hé had a clear concept of national 
Characteristics, especially the Scots'. While endeavouring to show tolerance, be rejected 
moral relativism. Unlike Enlightenment writers, he did not explain away the supernatural 
but saw belief in it as a stage in human development. He followed late 18th-century 
empirical psychology valuing common sense above imagination, he did not invest art 
with a supreme significance. Hence, though he admired Wordsworth's and Coleridge's 
poetry, he disliked their pretensions and felt closer to Byron, whose radicalism and 
immorality he nevertheless condemned. His novels contain various styles, though the 
central characters always speak in polished English. With a sensibility formed in the 
1780's and 90's, he came to accept the romantic period's historicity but not its idealism. 

—D.MJ. 


2481. Prevost, W. A. J. Joseph Train's Letter to Sir Walter Scott concerning Wandering 
Willie, ScS, 20, 1976, 117-23. In 1816 Train, who collected Galloway and Dumfries- 
shire legends for Scott, sent him an account of the old blind minstrel who was supposed 
to be the "wandering Willie" of Scott's novel Redgauntlet (1824). Scott did not acknowl- 
edge Train’s contribution to this tale in any way. Їп 1830 Train sent Scott a long 
account of the life and death of the blind minstrel, a certain William apPrichard whom 
Train had met in southern Ayrshire. —E.L.S. 


See also Пет 2601. 
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Магу Shelley ' 

2482. Höhne, Horst.. Магу Shelleys FRANKENSTEIN: Komplexität eines ;poetischen 
Blides und das ideologische Dilemma. romantischer Dichtung [The Complexity :of a 
Poetic Idea. and the Ideological Dilemma of Romantic. Poetry], ZAA, 22:3, 1974, 266- 
89. The Romantic sense of isolation reflects a new historic awareness of Capitalism's 
contradictions, with Romantic -poets ‚being driven to create in fantasy.a currently non- 
existent harmony and meaning. Frankenstein symbolically: portrays the social situation, 
with the wonder of scientific discoveries coexisting with life's.increasing ugliness, Тһе 
polarity between Frankenstein and the (significantly unnamed) monster was fundamentally 
that between the bourgeoisie and an emerging proletariat who, though oppressed and 
exploited, possessed a terrifying potential. The frame-narrator, Walton; is; like Frank- 
enstein and P. B. Shelley, a thwarted Romantic idealist forced into solitude. (In German) 

1 І —D.MJ. 


2483. жыйы: Marc A.- “Му сый ыы» The Search for the Mother ‘in 
FRANKENSTEIN, SIR, 15:2, Sp. 1976, 165-94. Shelley saw authorship and ‘mothér- 
hood as parallel forms of realization, which explains: her frequent primal scene imagery. 
The scene in which the monster is created is the occasion when Mary Wollstonecraft 
conceived Mary Shelley, Тһе laboratory is the womb, but so is the author's mind, 
for Byron's and Percy Shelley's idéas insemiinate it, and it brings forth the story, her 
“hideous progeny.” The novél is to’ some degree a ‘search for her own mother. How- 
ever, that, she was torn between her identification with her mother and with being a 
mother herself is suggested by creation in Frankenstein being entirely in a man’s power 
and marked by horror and retribution. | —А, B.F. 


Percy libe: Shelley: 
2484.: Pamei, Ronald. Shelley ‘and’ Edgar Lee Masters’ AMPHIMIXIS, ONW, 1:2, 
June 1975, 141-157. Across Spoon ‘River ‘arid its epitome in Amphimixis can‘ help ‘us 
to understand Masters's Shelleyan poetry. Shelley" s spirit influenced Masters :throughout 
his career, but the influence was strongest in his mid-30's, when its’ dominant ‘metaphor 
was sexual and its major theme the creative,union of two becoming one. Amphimixis 
[published here for the first time] deals with the creativity of sexual union and poetic 
fulfillment. In this sense it parallels Shelley’s Epipsychidion. Masters’s ultimate , kinship 
with Бы resides in the imagination's importance as the controlling influence in life. 

--У. В.М. 


2485. Caldwell, Richard S. THE SENSITIVE PLANT аз Original Fantasy, SIR; 15:2, 
Sp. 1976; 221-52. This work represents the passage from infantile symbiosis with the 
mother to individuation, a loss of happiness resembling the expulsion from the Garden 
of Eden. The Lady is the symbiotic mother and the flowers are those who'still have the 
desired relationship with her. Тһе Lady's death ends symbiosis. Since Ше means 
individuation and the loss of total'gratification, and since that gratification continues 
to exist in the unconscious, it may be.that death will dissolve the barrier of individual 
existence and restore the fusion with the lost part, of.the self, which Would make death 
*a mockery." | " —A.B.F. 


2486. Webb, Timothy. Shelley and: the , Religion of Joy; SIR, 15: 3, Sum. 1976, 357-82. 
Shelley admired Greek mythology as more beautiful and spiritual than Christianity. For 
him it was a valid way to relate to the invisible world and express the imagination.. He 
Íelt that the Christian triumph over paganism had destroyed the, power of producing 
beauty in art until that power was recovered in the Renaissance, ‘His poetry often pre- 
sents a dialectical opposition between the Greek religion and orthodox Christianity, and 
Shelley looks forward to humanity's liberation from false religious. systems: "The attrac- 
tions of Greek religion help to explain his interest in the world of the Homeric Hymns. 

: | —А. B. F, 
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Robert Southey 


2487. Hoffpauir, Richard. The Thematic Structure of Southey’s Epic Poetry: Part II, 
WCircle, 7:2, Sp. 1976, 109-16. Southey's epic poems reflect structure in recurrent 
themes, bring the concept of heroism more into accord with a new concern with 
individual psychology, and temper his severe moral vision. In Madoc Southey does not 
internalize the hero's educational process; in his later Kehama he does. Youthful ideals 
of love, peace, and mercy are gradually tempered in his later epics. Structurally all his 
epics employ some classical epic devices. [For Part 1, see WCircle, 6:4, Aut. 1975, 
240-8 (AES, 21:3, 1977, 956).] —R.DJ. 


See also Item 2607. 


Jane Taylor 
2488. Stewart, Christina Duff. “Another Jane," BC, 26:1, Sp. 1977, 75-83. The brief 
Ms of Jane Taylor's first efforts at story-writing has recently come to light [and is here 
printed]; it reveals an “irrepressible, saucy, humorous, sensitive little girl'—a contrast to 
the "reserved, diffident, earnest young lady" of many of her published works.—G.T.T. 


William Wordsworth 
2489. Hassler, Donald M. Belief and Death in Wordsworth's PETER BELL, BNYPL, 
77:2, Win. 1974, 251-7. Peter's conversion to a "good and honest man" begins and is 
carried to its conclusion entirely by the chance association of ideas, and as the process 
is morally indeterminate, some standard for judging the result must be given. Hartley did 
not do so, though Wordsworth does not seem to have noticed the lack. Wordsworth's 
belief may therefore have been founded on some variety of transcendentalism. Recent 
experts allege that the poet's intense vision of death led him beyond nature (Geoffrey 
Hartman, Wordsworth's Poetry, 1787-1814, Yale, 1964; David Ferry, The Limits of 
Mortality: An Essay on Wordsworth's Major Poems, Wesleyan UP, 1959). In Peter 
Bell Wordsworth uses death to look beyond death. But it should be noticed how 
intently and unflinchingly he looks at it. —W.D.P. 


2490. Skerry, Philip J. The Mountain and the Lake: An Analysis of Correspondences 
in a Passage from Wordsworth's THE RECLUSE, SIR, 2:1, Fall-Win. 1970-71, 20-4. 
In order to unify the seeming conflicts in our relationships to our world, Wordsworth 
fused the antitheses that prevented a fully integrated view of existence. This attempt to 
synthesize duality can be seen in the 20-line passage from The Recluse beginning “ “Ноу/ 
vast the compass of this theatre." These lines are a microcosm of Wordsworth’s pri- 
mary роейса! and philosophical concerns: the interpenetration of the individual con- 
Sciousness and the external world; the merging of the particular and the universal; the 
blending of art with the world it illuminates; and the fusion of dream with reality, earth 
with the heavens, image with its stimulus, and meaning with form. АП the elements in 
the passage “become buds to a tree and diamond drops of water to a lake.”  —G.A.C. 


2491. Burke, Richard C. А Hitherto Unrecorded Wordsworth Holograph, WCircle, 
7:2, Sp. 1976, 83-6. The Reverie of Poor Susan existed in only one Ms in Wordsworth's 
hand, and he probably gave it to Felicia Hemans, friend and minor poet in 1830. 
Hemans was visiting at Куда! Mount on the day he wrote the holograph, and because 
her personal situation was similar to Poor Susan’s, it was an appropriate gift. — —R.D.J. 


2492. Manning, Peter J. Wordsworth, Margaret, and the Pedlar, SIR, 15:2, Sp. 1976, 
195-220. The Annette Vallon episode may be part of the basis for Тһе Ruined Cottage 
but Wordsworth's feeling of despair over the death of his mother is also part. The 
Pedlar resembles Wordsworth, and his relationship with Margaret is an inversion of 
Wordsworth's relationship with his mother. Only by breaking the specific links between 
himself and the characters could Wordsworth distance himself sufficiently from the 
poem to replace the original stark ending with a comforting resolution. —A.BF. 
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2493. Stevenson, Warren. Cosmic Irony in Wordsworths A SLUMBER DID MY 
SPIRIT SEAL, WCircle, 7:2, Sp. 1976, 92-4. This poem illustrates disjunctive irony. 
A contradiction in the second stanza between what the speaker says and what the 
poetic imagery affirms validates the. hypothesis of a disjunction between poet and 
speaker. Wordsworth’s grief-stricken speaker cannot see as far as the poet’s imagination, 
which endows Lucy with both motion and force. —R.DJ. 


2494. Owen, W. J. B. Wordsworth's Aesthetics of Landscape, WCircle, 7:2, Sp. 1976, 
70-82. From about 1790 until 1840, Wordsworth talks about the aesthetics of land- 
scape in Burke's terms. Wordsworth expresses a consistent aesthetic that reflects Burke's 
Philosophical Enquiry in such prose works as Guide to the Lakes, Unpublished Tour, 
and the fragmentary Sublime and Beautiful. Another hint of Burke's influence is that 
Wordsworth used the doublet "sublime-beautiful," in about 1790, Tooming his earlier 
more Gothic conception. —R.DJ. 


2495, Gates, Barbara T. Wordsworth's Lessons from the Past, WCircle, 7:2, Sp. 1976, 
133-41. Throughout his career Wordsworth was interested in the past as a way to 
prophesy the future. From “spots” of ancient story, Wordsworth found general moral 
themes to encourage his contemporaries to action. Particularly from historical biography 
he secured values applicable to whole nations, emphasizing each national group's unique- 
ness. Thus he advocated national self-determination. In his later years Wordsworth 
tended to use lessons from the past to justify the present, reflecting the national zealot's 
tone. —R.DJ. 


2496. Lim, Paulino M., Jr. Zen and Wordsworth, WCircle, 7:2, Sp. 1976, 129-32. 
Wordsworth and Zen Buddhism meet in four areas: concerns for the poetic process, the 
problem of suffering, the development of consciousness, and the epistemology of self. 
Part of the Romantic epistemology involves the development of Romantic self-conscious- 
ness, and the epistemology of self. Part of the Romantic epistemology involves. the 
development of Romantic self-consciousness, а three-step Process concerning nature, 
humanity, and its own mortality. —R.DJ. 


2497. Parrish, Stephen Maxfield. The Worst of Wordsworth, WCircle, 7:2, Sp. 1976, 
89-91. His Mss reveal the obsessive concerns about his text that complicate editing 
Wordsworth's works because they result in so many variants. For example, he revised 
Female Vagrant continuously from 1800 through his 1857 printing. Occasionally 
entire poems were lost in his revisions, e.g., The Ruined Cottage, which did not appear 
until 1969. —R.DJ. 


2498. Hager, Philip E. English Romantics and Education, AnR, No. 25, Sp. 1976, 
83-92. Тһе system by which school children learned through mutual instruction, 
invented or publicized by Andrew Bell (1753-1832) and Joseph Lancaster (1778-1838) 
had a somewhat troubled history, mainly perturbed by the claim of the Anglican Church 
to a monopoly of the education of the poor. When Parliament made its first grant for 
education in England (£10,000 in 1833), the money was divided evenly between the two 
societies set up by the adherents of the two men, The National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church in England and 
Wales, and The British and Foreign School Society. Wordsworth and Coleridge both 
repeatedly praised the system of Bell, whom they came to know as a personal friend. 
[A full account of the poets' statements is given.] —W.D.P. 


2499. Whitney, Ross R. A New Wordsworth Letter: A Testimonial for Derwent Cole- 
ridge, WCircle, 7:2, Sp. 1976, 87-8. Coleridge and his three children were intimates of 
the Wordsworth family. In 1832, Derwent Coleridge, applying for a headmaster posi- 
tion, solicited a testimonial letter from Wordsworth. [The letter i is published here for the 
first time.] —R.D. J. 


See also Item 2607. 
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7 UE. - Poetry. ; 
2500: Wilson, Edward: M. Three » Printed Ballad: Texts from Birmingham, TCBS, 6:5, 
1976, 339-45. [Two broadside editions of Dives and Lazarus and one of The Holy Well, 
printed by Thomas Wood of Birmingham in the early 19th ези are here described, 
with the texts provided.] (Hilustrated) - E : —G.T.T. 
General 
2501. Ashraf, Mary: The New: Literature ‘of.the Eighteen-Thirties; ZAA, 24:1, 1976, 
22-36. From the. 1790’s onwards literary. clubs grew aniong the working classes, cul- 
minating in such serials as The Trades Newspaper-and. Mechanics’ Weekly Journal (1825) 
and -The -Northern Star, which voiced: complaints .that. middle-class writers did not pro- 
vide literature helpful to the working class. Poets ‘also emerged. In. the early 18305 
Charles Cole, а London mechanic, published a poem attacking William Cobbett’s polit- 
ical apostasy, and in 1832, in Equality, a long poem dedicated to Robert Owen, George 
Petrie depicted equality as a natural law. Such manifestations of working-class unrest 
met with increasing middle-class attempts to suppress, ‘them; not as being seditious but 
immoral, and to replace ‘them with bourgeois Writings. aimed ata working-class reader- 
ship ^ ^" -^ | boo Е —р.МЈЈ. 


See also Items 2459 dd 2615. 


IX. VICTORIAN | ле А ; 

Matthew Arnold 
2502. Mahan, Charles. Matthew Arnold's Concept of History, SIH, 1:2, Win. 1969- 
70, 19-30. Arnold's poetry, critical essays, Тейегӛ, and notebooks reveal a growing interest 
in the significance of history. His notion of "historical ‘periodicity, ” which he delineated 
as early as 1864, stresses the idea that epochs of synthesis and analysis alternate period- 
ically. Arnold characterizes synthetic epochs as creative, analytic epochs as eras of 
dissolution and ‘transformation. He wanted to represent his age in “һе course of history, 
and the middle and late 19th century was for him an analytic epoch. | — С.А.С, 


_ Charlotte Brontë | 
2503. Grudin, Peter, Jane and ‘the Other М. "Rochester: Excess and Restraint in 'JANE 
EYRE, Novel, 10:2, ‘Win. 1977, 145-57. : Rochester's mad wife Bertha provides, through 
symbol, analogy, and example, the rationale for sexual morality in Jane Eyre, which is 
not justified in any other way., Bertha, is made so repulsive | because her madness is 
seen as а product of her ‘immorality, of the tyranny of ‘passion over intellect. Jane’s 
violent propensities suggest an analogy wu Bertha and eue the importance of subli- 
mation. : —A.B.F. 


2504. Read, Phyllis J. Charlotte Bronte: The Importance of Being British. VN, No. 50 
Fall 1976, 20-4. All that.is. worthwhile and praiseworthy.in Shirley, Villette, and Jane 
Eyre i is British in some way. All.that is foreign is inferior. Religions other than Angli- 
canism are looked down upon. French literature is apt..to. be corrupt and even the 
French people are ае The basis for evaluation of pls and people is their distance 
from gu Yorkshire. : E . m y —D.B.M. 
i Emily Brontë . E 
2505. Gates, Barbara. Suicide and WUTHERING HEIGHTS, VN, No. 50, Fall 1976, 
15-9. Bronté seems to have been well acquainted with. English. laws concerning suicide 
and.to have known the folklore of suicide as well.. Where She got her knowledge is 
conjectural. ' —D.B.M. 
‘Robert Browning 
2506.- Sicgcluist; Mark. "Type Needs Antitype: The Structure of Browning's PARLEY- 
INGS, VN, No. 50, Fall 1976, 1-10. The seven parleyings, with the prologue and the 
epilogue, form a gradually developing thematic pattern within the framework of strictly 
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alternating positive and negative contrasts. .Many lesser elements that contribute in 
various. ways to strengthening the poem’s unity support this sequential arrangement of 
topics. —D.B.M. 


А 5 Я : . Samuel Butler; . 
2507. Rubenstein, Jill. The Limits of Exploration in Samoa Butler's EREWHON, 
Explo, 1, Dec. 1973, 30-5, Butler's:attitude toward exploration is ambivalent in that 
the novel's narrator-traveler, Higgs, fails to go beyond physical and social exploration 
to an exploration of self. If Higgs changes during the course of his adventures, it is 
for the worse, and we see Butler’s “awareness of the drawbacks of exploration, parti- 
cularly the psychological dangers of total solitude.” Butler thus presents us with "a nar- 
rative of exploration that conveys distrust for further exploring.” S —J.H.R. 


. PNE Cattermole 
See Item 2521. 


бей Cruikshank : 
2508. Steig, Michael. : Cruikshank's Nancy, ‘Dickensian, 72:2, Мау 1976, 87-92. Nancy's 
profession is only vaguely suggested in Oliver Twist, and the first two Cruikshank illustra- 
tions of her are also vague. The third drawing; in Chap. 39, diverges from the earlier ones 
and the text by exhibiting her physical strength and sensvality. A prototype of this Nancy 
is in an earlier Cruikshank work. The Night Ma(yor)re (1816), which satirizes Lord 
Mayor Matthew Wood's campaign against prostitutes. Тһе Wood figure sits on the 
stomach of a sleeping and obviously victimized prostitute who resembles the third Nancy. 
The drawing expresses Cruikshank's sympathy for the prostitute as victim of society 
and occurs at the first opportunity Cruikshank had to respond to Nancy's suffering in 
the text. The Night Ma(yor)re blames the respectable. glasses, ав the Dickens text does 
not, for Nancy's fate. (Illustrated) ere hd . : —LJ.D. 


Charles Dickens : 
2509. Wilkins, Michael. Dickens’s Portrayal of the Dedlocks, ааа, 72:2, Мау 
1976, 67-74. Dickens first presents. Lady Dedlock as a silver-fork aristocrat, a portrait 
from a Book of Beauty. Her story is typical melodrama. Yet her development in 
Bleak.House and Dickens's mockery of "the fashionable intelligence" contrasts her, and 
later her husband, with the artificiality. of aristocratic life. Tulkinghorn’s hostility to 
her is poorly motivated, but his delaying tactics increase. Dickens’s opportunities to 
present her. Sir Leicester is less complex, although the tribute to him.in Chap. 58 ex- 
presses Dickens’s philosophy as well as culminating earlier characterization. Chesterton 
was wrong to prefer Cousin Feenix. Both аы transcend БЕШ Society's conventions. 
(Illustrated) ; ‘ pet 2 —].J.D. 


2510. MacAndrew, Elizabeth. A Second Level of Symbolism, in GREAT EXPECTA- 
TIONS, EIL, 2:1, Sp. 1975, 65-75. The weather symbolically underscores Pip’s spiritual 
_turning point and allegorically interprets social institutions. The graveyard, the helpless 
church, Satis House, the prisons, and: London -depicted as a slaughterhouse cease to 
threaten Pip when he finds salvation through his. selfless love for Magwitch and Joe. 
The movement from dark to light settings, the great. storm, the. wind, and the light 
from the East after Pip accepts Magwitch suggest that Dickens saw: being one’s brother’s 
keeper as а necessary prelude to revitalizing institutions., .—V.LT. 


2511. Sipe, Samuel. ’ Memory and: Confession in GREAT. EXPECTATIONS, EIL, 2:1, 
Sp. 1975, 53-64, Pip's trials by fire, fear, water, and illness are preludes to his expi- 
ating his guilt through’ narrating a compreliensive confession, ie.; the novel: To fully 
achieve the confession, four narrative voices are nécessary: Pip as a character who 
simply refers to the past; Pip as a.character whose speech and acts are foreign to the 
narrator; ће: narrator, whose. ironic’ comments show, his emotive: distance from Pip; and 
Dickens, who comments in his own middle-aged voice “оп youth’ s follies, As Pip recalls 
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his foolishness, the reader comes to empathize with him, but not with Estella whose pro- 
fession of love for Pip in the revised ending is not convincing because we do not share 
her memories. —V.LT. 


2512. Cardy, Jean. Dickensian, 72:2, May 1976, 113-4 (letter to the editor). My great 

grandmother, a Mrs. Robinson, was the “serious stationer" described in Chap. 5 of 

Dickens's Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices [Household Words]. (Illustrated) 
—LJ.D. 


2513. Gardner, Joseph P. Pecksniff's Profession: Boz, Phiz, and Pugin, Dickensian, 
72:2, May 1976, 75-86. Phiz used emblematic details from Pugin's Contrasts in his 
illustrations for Martin Chuzzlewit. Browne, who had been an architectural draftsman, 
would have been especially drawn to Pugin's first chapter in which he satirized cor- 
ruption and decay in 19th-century architectural practice. In depicting Pecksniff, Phiz 
alludes to Pugin. His design for a pump, one quite like that Pugin drew to demonstrate 
modern decadence, appears in Plate five and in the frontispiece. Martin's design for 
the grammar school is in the Pugin-approved style. One wonders to what degree Browne 
worked independently of Dickens and whether he imagined Pecksniff as an architect be- 
cause of the moral burden Pugin imputed to that profession, Dickens may not have 
been interested in Pugin, but Pecksniff does enact, in text and illustration, specific com- 
plaints from Contrasts. (Illustrated) —L.J.D. 


2514. Petrie, Graham. Dickens, Godard, and the Film Today, YR, 64:2, Win. 1975, 
185-201. In his early novels (before Bleak House) Dickens used novelistic techniques, 
such as shifting scenes rapidly and presenting an individual scene from several vantage 
points, that influenced some early directors’ cinematic techniques. Since the silent era, 
however, few directors have looked to Dickens for help even though his later novels, 
with their greater symbolism and recurring image patterns, would seem to be useful to 
modern filmmakers. Perhaps closest to Dickens in its blend of realism and symbolism 
is Jean-Luc Godard's Weekend. —P.R.R. 


2515. Lecker, Barbara. Marcel Marceau in Conversation with Barbara Lecker, NR, 
3:36, Mar. 1977, 21-7. (Interview). Dickens has heavily influenced mimes, such as 
Marceau, who have found rapport with his visual, kinetic writing style. Dickens ad- 
mired clowns and masks and often provided perfect cues, seldom found in other writers, 
‘for actors. Since "the moral status of his characters is nearly always reflected in their 
physiological stance to reality," his work is ideal for adaptation to the mime stage. 
—J.N.M. 


2516. Slater, Michael. The Peyrouton Bequest, Dickensian, 72:2, May 1976, 98-100. 
[This article describes Dickens materials, including unpublished letters, newly acquired 
by Dickens House through the bequest of Noel Peyrouton.] —LJ.D. 


See also Item 2508. 


Thomas Hardy 
2517. Page, Norman. Thomas Hardy’s Forgotten lilustrators, BNYPL, 77:4, Sum. 
1974, 454-64. [This item includes an annotated list of Hardy's novels that were illus- 
trated in their serial form (his short stories are not included). In eight of the ten, the 
illustrations that accompanied the serial version went no further; in the remaining two 
instances, their existence was prolonged only temporarily.] Among the illustrators, only 
George Du Maurier is now remembered, but his drawings for The Hand of Ethelberta 
and А Laodicean lack distinction. [Examples are given of the work of Helen Paterson 
(later, Mrs. William Allingham), Du Maurier, and W. Hatherell.] —W.D.P. 


| Gerard Manley Hopkins 
2518. Bump, Jerome. Hopkins, Pater, and Medievalism, VN, No. 50, Fall 1976, 10-5. 
Pater and Hopkins were rivals as well as friends. Both were attracted to medievalism, 
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but Hopkins admired medieval asceticism which alienated Pater. Pater thought Goethe 
represented the best possible union of the classical and the medieval; Hopkins rejected 
Goethe as an ideal. Pater vacillated between paganism and Christianity; Hopkins was 
solidly committed to Christianity. —D.B.M. 


2519. Bischoff, Anthony D. Gerard Manley Hopkins and Stratford, Essex, Thought, 
48:189, Sum. 1973, 266-73. Although Hopkins does not mention his childhood in 
Stratford, his eight years there seem to have been happy and secure. ^——K.D.H. 


Charles киру 
See Пет 2539. 


бын Moore 
2520. Seinfelt, Fred. Wagnerian Elements in the Writings of George Moore, SLH, 1: 1, 
Mar. 1969, 38-49. Although Moore's writing can be analyzed from his knowledge of 
drawing and painting no major attempt has been made to evaluate the effects of 
music on his development. Wagner's structural, thematic, and philosophical contributions 
to Moore's art can be seen clearly in such works as Confessions of a Young Man, Hail 
and Farewell, Esther Waters, Spring Days, and Heloise and Abelard. Interesting parallels 
also exist between Parsifal and The Brook Kerith and Lohengrin and The Untilled Field. 
Additional Wagnerian elements in Moore's works become apparent once we recognize 
certain basic ones. —G.A.C. 


‘Francis Turner Palgrave 
See Item 2554. 


Walter Pater 
See Item 2518. 


Phiz (Hablot.K. Browne) 
2521. Cohen, Jane.R. The Portrayal of Sir John Chester by Browne and Cattermole, 
Dickensian, 72:2, May 1976, 93-7. Тһе 12 portrayals. of John Chester in Barnaby 
Rudge demonstrate how important illustrations are in Dickens's novels. Тһе illustrations, 
done by Phiz and George Cattermole, are mileposts to plot and characterization. Phiz, 
particularly, displays subtle graphic touches—posture, viewpoint, and emblems—in ` pre- 
sentating this character whose appearance and actions are never straightforward. The 
illustrations suggest and comment on Chester's character and link him with Hugh. 
(Illustrated) —L.J.D. 


See also Item 2513. 


John Ruskin | 
2522. Kirchoff, Frederich. А Note on Ruskin's Mythography, VN, No. 50, Fall 1976, 
24-7. Max Miiller’s mythography taught Ruskin that the synthesis of society, nature, 
and self that he had struggled to achieve in Modern Painters came readymade in the 
Greek myths of Athena. —D.B.M. 


) James Spedding 
See Item 2540. 


John Addington Symonds 
See Item 2534. : Е 


Lord Tennyson | 
2523. Fricke, Douglas C. A Study of Myth and Archetype in ENOCH ARDEN, TenRB, 
2:3, Nov. 1974, 106-15. Tennyson portrays Enoch as a kind of mythic wanderer. 
Maud Bodkin (Archetypal Patterns іп Poetry, Oxford Paperback, 1965) describes this 
wanderer on two levels: He must descend into death and darkness so that he can reemerge 
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into maturity; ona spatial level, his journey -often occurs in a mountain-garden paradise 
with. caves below. There: are even religious overtones, for the journey moves from 
Paradise: to Hades to life itself. —P.A.H. 


2524, Wheeler, Edd. Tennyson's IN MEMORIAM as a Gange of Victorian ‘Aesthetics, 
SIH; 1:2, Win. 1969-70, 31-6. Yn Memorian is often thought of as the archetypal 
Victorian poem. "То determine why and to what extent we may regard the work as a 
gauge of Victorian aesthetics requires a methodology. .First we must try to define 
aesthetics in the context of Victorian poetic theory. Then we should compare the poem's 
aesthetics with small "slices" of commentary from two mid-century periodicals—the 
oe Review and the Westminster Review. “The time has come when we should 
accept . . . In Memoriam as the poem of Victorian aesthetics.” —G.AC. 


2525. Gray, Т. M.: Tennyson’s GUINEVERE and’ Francis Grose, TenRB, 2:4, Nov. 
1975, 172. 'Lines 55-6 from Guinevere in Idylls of the ig may be indebted ío 
Francis Grose's А Provincial Glossary. —P.A.H. 


2526. Harrs, Reynold. Floral Motifs in IDYLLS ОЕ THE KING, TenRB, 2:3, Nov. 
1974; 124-6.. Flowers figure significantly throughout Idylls. The implication: seems to 
be that only if thé garden is weeded can:the flowers of woman—and knighthood-bioom. 
ia even under the best of circumstances some flowers are- smitten: with a canker. 
—P.A.H. 


2527. Allen, Stephen C. Tennyson, Sappho and, THE-LADY ОҒ SHALOTT, TenRB, 
2:4, Nov. 1975, 171-2. Arthur Hallam's enthusiasm for Sappho's works encouraged 
Tennyson’s interest. Many poems in Poems Chiefly Lyrical (1832) show Sappho's in- 
fluence, and the weaving image in The Lady of Shalott may have come from Sappho. 

--Р.АН. 


2528. Tennyson, Charles, and Christopher Richs. Tennyson’s MABLETHORPE, TenRB, 
2:3; Nov. 1974, 121-3.: A fragment about Mablethorpe (written іп 1833) was printed in 
1850 in the Manchester Afhenaeum Album. The first stanza presents a somewhat nega- 
tive ‘and dreary picture, but the second counteracts it. Because only the first stanza was 
printed in 1850, Tennyson's feelings for. Mablethorpe weré misunderstood. That several 
copies of the: poem in various hands im various additions and ‘Corrections exist only adds 
to the confusion. ` E - . . © --Р.А.. 


2529. СоШпз, "Winston. MAUD: Tennyson’s Point of "War, TenRB, 2: 3, Nov. 1974, 
126-8. 'The passages in Maud that deal with peace and war (I, 21-48, 366-381; П, ` 
18-59) seem to depend somewhat on Franklin Lushington's pamphlet Points of War, 
ІЛУ (Macmillan, 1854). —P.A.H. 


2530. Miller, John C. Tennyson and the Chancellor's Medal, 1828, TenRB, 2:4, Nov. 
1975, 165-6. Among the fragments from the Trinity Mss published in the TLS (Aug. 
21, 1969, 918-22) is a fragment entitled Napoleon's Retreat from Moscow, which seems 
to have been intended for the 1827-8 competition for the Chancellor's Medal.—P.A.H. 


2531. Stevenson, Catherine Barnes. An Early Version of SWEET AND LOW, TenRB, 
2:3, Nov. 1974, 130-1. In a set of proofs for Thé Princess is a page on which Tennyson 
sketched out some trial lines for Sweet and Low: IUE the version is an inter- 
mediate one. 407 й : —P.A.H. 


2532. Adler, Thomas P. An Echo of Daniel in Tennyson's ULYSSES, TenRB, 2:3, 
Nov. 1974, 128-30. In addition tọ. ће debt Tennyson owed to Homer, Dante, and 
Byron; his poem contains.an echo from Samuel Daniel's Ulysses and the Sirens (1605), 
and many verbal similarities between the two poems exist. —P.A.H. 


2533. Hixson, Jerome C. Cauteretz Revisited, TenRB, 2:4, Nov. 1975, 145-9. Tenny- 
son first visited Cauteretz, a valley in the French Pyrenees, іп 1830 to assist the rebels 
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against Ferdinand УП tyranny. Oenohe reflects his trip through the Pyrenees, for he 
was working оп. it.at the:time. Теппузоп- and.his family returned in 1861, when his 
response (In the Valley of Cauteretz) to the scenery was more mature and indicated his 
symbolic appreciation of the river. In 1874 Tennyson came again, this time to prepare 
for his poetic. drama, Queen Mary...He. was осии with Cauteretz in опе way or 
another for over 45. years. —P.A.H. 


2534. Scott, P. С. John Addington Symonds and the Reaction Against Tennyson, 
TenRB, 2:3, Nov. 1974, 85-95. ‘Although Tennyson’s ‘poetry greatly influenced Symonds, 
he began to rebel against Tennyson’s ‘domination of poetry in the late 1860’s. For 
Symonds, Tennyson’s poetry represented the Victorian values from which he was 
separated. Privately, Symonds criticized Tennyson’s poetry but was respectful to him 
in the letters they exchanged. He continued to be sycophantic to the Tennysons long 
after his attitude toward the poet changed. Symonds's. reactions to Tennyson, though 
not based on aesthetic judgment, probably do mirror many readers’ attitudes.—P.A.H. 


2535. Collins, Philip. Tennyson and Australia: A New Letter, TenRB, 2:3, Nov. 1974, 
131-4. This newly discovered letter (Jan. 30, 1879) gently refuses a request for a poem 
celebrating the ópening of the Sydney Exhibition. Tennyson predicts a rosy future for 
Australia and wishes he could live to see it. --Р.А.Н. 


2536. Fielding, К. 7. Tennyson for Réctor: "А Note, ТепЕВ, 2:4, Nov. 1975, 168-71. 
Tennyson declined: to: stand for Rector of the University of Edinburgh (1868) to replace 
Thomas Carlyle. That did not prevent some’ excitement among students at'the possibility. 
Ee з | Vp ees i PE ЛУЧУ --Р.АН. 


2537. Leach, Terence. The Tennysons and the Massingherds, TenRB, 2:4, Nov. 1975, 
155-9. Tennyson would have known .about both branches of the Massingberd family, 
the Montgomery-Massingberds and the Massingberd-Mundys, and the names would have 
been well-known from his Fincolespire youth. He seems to have had some acquaintance 
with some family members. А | ; —P.A.H. 


2538. Meyers, Terry L. An Interview with Tennyson on Poe, TenRB, 2:4, Nov. 1975, 
167-68. Tennyson praised Рое to an American visitor, who reported on the visit in the 
New York Times, Feb. 13, 1886 (p. 2, col: 6). --Р.А.Н. 


2539. Scott, Patrick. Tennyson and Charles Kingsley; TenRB, 2:3, Nov. 1974, 135-6. 
Tennyson and Kingsley wrote to eacli other periodically. Although they shared certain 
interests, they were not close friends. —P.A.H. 


2540. Tennyson, Charles. James Spedding"ánd; Alfred Tennyson, TenRB, 2:3, Nov. 
11974, 96-105. Spedding’ (1808-81) was one of ‘Tennyson’s closest. friends. Another 
mutual ‘friend was Edward’ FitzGerald. All three were at Trinity College, Cambridge 
together. After Tennyson left Trinity in 1831, Spedding, the scholar, kept in close touch 
with the poet. Even after 1841 when Spedding began-his edition of Francis Bacon’s ' 
Works (1857-9) and Life and Letters (1861-74), he did not forget his friends. Не 
reviewed Tennyson’s poetry and encouraged him to write in many waye Their friendship 
was profitable to each. --Р.АН. 


2541. Tennyson, Charles. Tennyson's Philosophy, TenRB, 2:4, Nov. 1975, 150-54. In 
Arthur M. Abell’s Talks with Great Composers (Philosophical Library, 1955), Joachim 
relates а. long talk he had with. Tennyson, apparently after he published Demeter and 
Other Poems (1889). Tennyson and Joachim discussed Tennyson's belief in a spiritual 
life. The poet mentioned that he had discussed his theory of the seven steps to creation— 
Divine Thought, plan, ether, light, atoms, molecules, and cells—with Darwin, who failed 
to shake the poet's put. Interesting remarks © were: also made about In Memoriam, 
Stanza LV, p 6. 77 І ; i —P.A.H. 
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Oscar Wilde 
2542. Purcell, James Mark. Oscar Wilde: Beauty & a Headline, AnR, No. 22, Sum. 
1975, 69-78. Shaw (Wilde's social rejection was basically caused by the hostility he 
had aroused in his journalistic colleagues by refusing to accept them as his social equals), 
Yeats (Wilde seemed meant for public affairs), Auden (Wilde's "defence" at his trials 
may have been arranged to gain public acceptance by the Edwardian power-class of his 
private habit), and Gide (who wrote the most useful memoir of Wilde's private life) 
made the wisest comments on Wilde. His literary peers understood Wilde as a Public 
Character, Official Genius, and exhibitionist. According to Sbaw, Wilde let his private 
fantasy, of himself as a combined Plato-Keats-Jesus, contaminate his public manners 
toward literary journalists and considered himself much persecuted by his reviewers. 
Together with his wife's early death, this delusion raises the possibility that Wilde was 
syphilitic. His friends prevented an autopsy. His most ambitious intellectual project 
was his novel, but Dorian Gray is technically inept. The reader does not accept the 
protagonist's transcendental beauty, charm, and loveability; in fact, Dorian is about the 
nastiest character in modern English fiction, if he can be said to have anything as 
developed as a "character." —W.D.P. 


X. MODERN 


: John Arden 
2543. Klotz, Günther. Ein irisches Vermüchtnis [An Irish Bequest]: THE BALLY- 
GOMBEEN BEQUEST von John Arden und Margaretta D'Arcy, ZAA, 22:4, 1974, 
419-24. In the commercialized British theater, which glorifies the bourgeois life, 
voices describing the growing general crisis of Capitalism can sometimes be heard. The 
Ballygombeen Bequest depicts Britain's centuries-long colonial plunder of Ireland. Set 
in the South, it shows how even there, misled by feelings of nationalism and religion, 
and failing to understand the class conflict, the Irish allow themselves to be exploited, 
not only by British landlords and Irish from the North, but by the petit-bourgeois Dublin 
Government. The play demands only the simplest scenic requirements in order to allow 
wide presentation, but a writ for slander has prevented production, thus disproving the 
assertion that, under bourgeois freedom, politics do not affect art. (In German)—D.M J. 


Amold Bennett 
2844. Riemer, Werner W. Arnold Bennett: A Check List of Secondary Literature, 
BNYPL, 77:3, Sp. 1974, 342-51. [This item lists books and pamphlets, articles and 
chapters in books, and theses and dissertations.] —W.D.P. 


Anthony Burgess 
2545. Brigham, Jerry C., and others. A CLOCKWORK ORANGE: Socio-Cultural 
Juices, Thought, 49-192, Mar. 1974, 5-20. Stanley Kubrick's. production of A Clock- 
work Orange forces film critics to confront such questions as what their role is in 
social development, how cinematic criticism relates to the development of other film 
arts, and how socio-cultural film criticism relates to other types of criticism. Тһе 
impersonality of Kubrick's fantastic violence is seductive, but the worse violence is 
the violation of the right to choose our evil, Kubrick's purpose is to force this realiza- 
tion on a cooperating audience. —K.D.H. 


Joyce Cary 
2546. Miller, Richard Hugh. Faith Healing and God's Love in Joyce Carys THE 
CAPTIVE AND THE FREE, AnR, No. 21, Sp. 1975, 71-3. In his preface to his first 
novel (Aissa Saved, 1932) in the Carfax Edition, Cary reports having taken three years 
to finish the book because of his indecision, having at last to’ realize “the fundamental 
injustice of the world." He adds, “the fundamental question for everybody is what 
they live by, what is their faith?" Cary’s last word on his two great themes of order 
and freedom is given in his last (unfinished) novel, The Captive and the Free (1957). 
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There the Reverend Tom Syson takes the attitude, which seems to have been the one 
Cary most admired, that by faith we may understand the miracle of God's love in the 
world, and that all else is secondary and may be disregarded. —W.D.P. 


G. K. Chesterton 
2547. Balka, Peggy. G. K. Chesterton's Father Brown, AnR, No. 26, Sum. 1976, 25-9. 
Father John O'Connor, a genuine Irishman who loved books and clocks, and who suited 
his speech to his listener, inspired G. K. Chesterton's Father Brown. —R.F.Bo. 


2548. Jago, David M. The Metaphysician as Fiction-Writer: С. К. Chesterton’s Nar- 
rative Techniques, AnR, No. 22, Sum. 1975, 85-99. Chesterton believed that unaware- 
ness of the external world led straight to the introspective hell he had experienced in 
adolescence, thus he created a surrogate world that forms his fiction and accounts for 
its peculiarities. He needed to embody a comprehensive expression of human life, and 
in his famous detective Father Brown he fashioned such a figure. The priest is empha- 
tically a priest and on one occasion hears a confession; but in the first two collections 
of stories about him he is never shown in a Catholic church or in his parish. His incon- 
spicuousness physically expresses humility. He is in touch, not with the divine, but with 
a half-forgotten but still powerful traditional moral feeling. Chesterton himself did not 
have much contact with the Church before his formal reception in 1922; Christianity is 
vague in his fiction. Earlier, and especially before he published Orthodoxy (1909), his 
own religious beliefs were strangely abstract. The choice of a priest for detective, how- 
ever, had the disadvantage that he is prevented by his cloth from directly denouncing 
the culprit. Perhaps only іп The Man Who Was Thursday (1908) did Chesterton 
achieve entire success, for he there employed an adequate central concept and a nar- 
rative structure capable of expressing it. The character called "Sunday" is delicately 
balanced between the pagan concept of super-abundant Nature and the Christian idea 
of a personal God. Chesterton was never able to repeat his success, no doubt at least 
in part because he had exhausted the motive-power provided by his need to resolve the 
tensions of his adolescence. (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


Ivy Compton-Burnett 
2549. MacSween, R. J. Ivy Compton-Burnett, AnR, No. 24, Win. 1975, 25-30. 
Compton-Burnett's novels are unique, resembling Austen in their complete order and 
finish, Nietzsche in their cruel probing of human behavior. They һауе a relentless joy 
in exposing weakness and an air of detachment from the common human condition. 
Compton-Burnett’s skill in aphorisms resembles La Rochefoucauld’s, her despairing 
attitude Samuel Butler’s (whose Note-Books she marked heavily). She also had the dra- 
matic sense to draw the reader into a series of unusual plots, sprung like monsters from 
the basements of genteel houses. In these claustrophobic enclosures is all the terror of 
worldly power and crime. There is simply no place to escape. It is a world of fear, 
passive suffering, painful aging, and resentful poverty. (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


Joseph Conrad 
2550. Heimer, Jackson W. “Look on—Make по sound": Conrad's VICTORY, SIH, 
1:1, Mar. 1969, 8-13. Victory is Conrad's assault on people who despair and thus 
betray the world either by detaching themselves from it or by dilettantishly dabbling in 
its affairs. Heyst moves through two definite yet closely related patterns: a major one 
of act, confession, attempted redemption, and punishment; and a minor one of isola- 
tion, involvement, and isolation. In his passive philosophy of “universal detachment” 
Heyst follows his father's dictum “Look on—make no sound." He fails to fulfill his role 
as a human being because he is completely detached from life. Conrad asks what our 
obligation to others is. His answer is that we have an obligation to all people, no 
matter how distasteful or revolting we may find the world. Although individuals must 
always remain isolated in an existentialist sense, as the return to isolation in the minor 
pattern reveals, they must not seek isolation. —G.A.C. 
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2551. Zimmermann, Peter. Joseph Conrads Südostasienwerke: Probleme . realistischer 
Gesellschafts-analyse im Zeitalter des Frühimperialismus [Joseph Conrad's Novels about 
- South East Asia: Problems of a.realistic social analysis in the period of Early Imperial- 
ism], ZAA, 24:1, 1976, 37-56. In his East Indies novels Conrad idealized the earlier 
sailing-ship period, but also portrayed realistically the new situation, in which he could 
see no manifestation of his humanitarian ideals, and in which the small captain, like 
Lingard or Whalley, hopelessly struggles to survive despite increasing monopolistic 
imperialism. That Lord Jim’s petit-bourgeois upbringing makes him indecisive is social 
observation, not Conrad’s unconscious reflection of his own inner weakness. Conrad, like 
his heroes, retreats into a dogged individualism. To portray this darkening world, tradi- 
tional techniques are inadequate: There can be no omniscient narrator and no chrono- ' 
logical progression. (In German) —D.MJ. 


Margaretta D'Arcy 

See Item 2543. 

А | Norman Douglas . 

2552. Tanselle, С. Thomas. The First American Edition of SOUTH WIND, BC, 26:1, 
Sp. 1977, 106-7. Although scholars have thought the Dodd, Mead edition preceded the 
Modern Library edition in 1925, contemporary advertisements and Douglas's inscription 
dated Apr. 1925 in a copy of the Modern Library edition, suggest that the Modern 
Library edition was the earlier one. —G.T.T. 


jc T. S. Eliot 
2553. Gish, Nancy К. The Meaning of the Incarnation in Two “Ariel Poems,” MiAca, 
6:1, Sum. 1973, 59-70. Іп. “Journey of the Magi," Eliot adopts Bishop Lancelot 
Andrewes's 1622 Nativity Sermon as the basis for the Magi's journey.- Eliot emphasizes 
the same aspects of the journey, but with a new meaning and a new mood. Eliot's Magi 
` come through the physical and moral joùrney -described by Andrewes, a journey to 
Christ. Eliot’s Magi then question, doubt, and worry over the uncertainty of their 
mission and the dilemma of limited human perception. |^.  —R.OH.D. 


2554. Prosky, Murray. Lamb, Palgrave, and the Elizabethans in T. S. Eliot’s THE 
WASTE LAND, SIH, 2:1, Fall-Win. 1970-71, 11-6. Most allusions to English poetry 
in- The Waste Land are іп Palgrave's Golden Treasury of the best Songs and Lyrical 
Poems in the English Language.: In most editions of the Anthology the two dirges central 
to understanding the relationship between formal structure and poetic detail are on facing 
pages. One is Shakespeare's sea dirge from Temp. (Lii), the other Webster's land dirge 
from The White Devil (V.iv). Lamb originally suggested: that thev be treated as com- 
panion pieces. Our tragic identity is Eliot’s appalling message, and its germ lay in the 
combination of these dirges. —G.A.C. 


2555, Braybrooke, Neville, T. S. Eliot in Pursuit of the Whale, AnR, No. 21, Sp. 1975, 
39-45. [This article concerns Eliot’s juvenilia, contributed to the Smith Academy Record 
in 1905, particularly А Lyric (If time and space, as sages say), A Fable for Feasters 
(“rather Byronic"), and: two short stories, А Tale of a Whale and Тһе Man Who Was 
King. The last two are tales of the South Pacific, full of frenzied action.] ^ —W.D.P. 


2556. McLuhan, Marshall. Mr. Eliot and the St. Louis Blues, АпЕ, No. 18, Sum. 1974, 
23-7. [In St. Louis in the. late 30's, McLuhan enjoyed occasionally seeing trucks marked 
“Тһе Prufrock Brick Company." Learning later that Eliot's father had been employed 
by the Hydraulic Brick Company, he has wondered if Eliot used some actüal people in 
Prufrock and Other Observations, He reports remarks Eliot made about St. Louis in 
To Criticize the Critic (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1965—in an address he delivered at 
Washington U., St. Louis, June 9, 1953); and in his preface to Edgar Ansel Mowrer's 
This American World (Faber & Gwyer, 1928).] Eliot perceived the strong local flavor 
combined with unconscious universality as the significance of St. Louis in his own life 
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and work. In giving his access to the world in which jazz and blues were formed, the 
city made possible what Eliot saw as his role, the updater of the English language in our 
time. —W.D.P. 


2557. Ryan, Marianna, Retrieval of the Word іп GERONTION and THE WASTE 
LAND, AnR, No. 20, Win. 1974, 78-97. Gerontion, important in Eliots development 
of the theme of tradition, and of memory, which embodies it, seems to explore 
memory's role in retrieving the past, as it is transmitted through language, history, myth, 
literature, and ritual. The retrieval, necessary for.society as well as for the individual 
facing Eternity, cannot be effected by a return to out-worn formulae; however, through 
techniques the symbolists developed, the poet сап make the lost meanings explode into 
human awareness. The Waste Land is also concerned that the Logos is no longer 
meaningful Gerontion asserts that this is linked in part to the constant degeneration of 
language: Precise language is necessary that the Word may speak. The Waste Land 
seems to posit a hope of retrieval by letting the voices of tradition and myth speak 
throughout the poem. | —W.D.P. 


Ford Madox Ford 
2558. Laughlin, Charlotte. Ford's Corrections to THE MARCH OF LITERATURE, 
BC, 26:1, Sp. 1977, 107-8. [Ford's autograph revisions in his presentation copy to 
Edward Dahlberg are here recorded.] | —G.T T. 


; Roy Fuller 
2559. Fuller, Roy. Long Time a Child, NR, 4:38, May 1977, 33-8. Though intro- 
verted as a child, Fuller inherited two qualities essential for poets from his parents: a 
soft heart from his mother, and intellectual ability and imaginative insight from his 
father. His success came too late for his parents to appreciate. He believes that postwar 
fiction has drifted too far from the fact that “in literature truth about society is truth 
about life.” —IJ.N.M. 


William Golding 
2560. Sternlicht, Sanford. Two Views of the Builder in Graham Greene’s A BURNT- 
OUT CASE and William Golding’s THE SPIRE, SIH, 2:1, Fall-Win. 1970-71, 17-9. 
Both books depict creative men in religious: environments. Golding’s Jocelin is а 
medieval cleric, Greene’s Querry a modern layman. They share a vocation in building 
for God and humanity. Jocelin builds a magnificent spire on the cathedral he serves 
as Dean; and Querry, a famous architect who designs cathedrals, schools, and public 
buildings, runs away to a Congo leproserie in his search for: death; there he builds a 
simple dispensary untainted by artistic pride. After assessing the builders’ religious motiva- 
tions and actions, the novels end in affirmation: God works through human beings, and 
they are sinful, yet ultimately, whatever their „professed or hidden motivations, when 
people serve humanity, they best serve God. y —G: А.С. 


' Simon Gray 

2561. Hamilton, Ian. Simon Gray in Conversation with Ian Hamilton, NR, 3:34/35, 
Jan./Feb. 1977, 39-46 (Interview). Тһе theater's "simplicity" and "directness" enable 
dramatists to avoid more easily the literary pretentiousness against which novelists must 
constantly guard. Television drama permits the writer to expand his outlook апа to use 
techniques he could use nowhere else. Unfortunately, many drama reviewers “аге in the 
business of selling their opinions as if they меге: news" rather than deeply pondering the 
work. —].М.М. 


; Graham Greene 
2562. Higdon, David Leon. Graham Greene’s Second Thoughts: The Text of THE 
HEART OF THE MATTER, SB, 30, 1977, 249-56. Greene revised the first edition 
(1948) in 1971, making 23 additions, 131 deletions, and 158 alterations. With the 
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deletions “Greene made his major adjustments in the novel's rhetoric.” He muted 
personal relationships; deleted words of sympathy, compassion, and understanding; and 
excised religious imagery, thus making Henry Scobie more brusquely abrupt, less aware 
of his own duplicity, “and far less imbued with a religious perceptiveness.” One may 
conclude that Greene “wished his revision to be a reply to those who would make him 
a ‘Catholic novelist.’ ” j —G.T.T. 


See also Item 2560. 


Richard Hughes 
2563. Miller, Hugh. History and Children in Richard Hughess THE WOODEN 
SHEPHERDESS, AnR, No. 22, Sum. 1975, 31-5. The Fox in the Attic (1961) and 
The Wooden Shepherdess (1973) as the first in a group of novels, The Human Predica- 
ment, which Hughes has conceived as a long historical novel of his own times, cul- 
minating in the Second World War. (The Wooden Shepherdess is a church in Connecticut 
that follows a design by Inigo Jones.) Shepherdess, a kaleidoscope of phantasmagoric 
events, glimpses of which we take for reality (history), is like a child's view of the 
world—that is, of parts of German, England, and America іп 1929-34. From the one 
novel little can be deduced about the design of the whole group. —W.D.P. 


D. H. Lawrence 
2564. Ghiselin, Brewster. D. H. Lawrence and the Peacocks of Atrani, MQR, 14:2, 
Sp. 1975, 119-34. Lawrence was thoroughly familiar with phoenix lore and as early 
as 1914 used the phoenix to symbolize life "at its peak of perfection." He embraced 
the ancient idea of rebirth through instant and continuous inward renewal or transcend- 
ence of old limits rather than the Christian concept of abnegating the flesh to achieve 
bliss in the hereafter. In his art and writings the flame symbolizes the sun's regenerating 
power or the dark, unfathomable source of psychic renewal that leads to action, which 
the serpent's golden undulations symbolize. Whether or not Lawrence ever saw the bas 
relief of the peacocks in the church of San Salvatore di Bireto in Atrani, the sculpture 
is consistent with the final spirit and form of his concept. —E.H. 


Malcolm Lowry 
2565. Baxter, Charles. Тһе Escape from Irony: UNDER THE VOLCANO and the 
Aesthetics of Arson, Novel, 10:2, Win. 1977, 114-26. The novel owes some of its 
techniques to Romantic poetry: alcoholism, the visionary imagination, and the search 
for adequate symbols. But the impossibility of adequate expression leads to irony which 
becomes a form of arson, since creativity first radiates and then turns to ashes. The 
grandest dreams lead to the greatest irony and the greatest arson. —A.B.F. 


Alan Sillitoe 
2566. Nathan, Sabine. The Proper Subject of SATURDAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY 
MORNING, ZAA, 24:1, 1976, 57-70. Because this novel depicts the working class 
trying to live with a capitalistic society rather than struggling against it. people in the 
G.D.R. have not received it sympathetically. Hugh B. Staples’s Saturday Night and 
Sunday Morning: Alan Sillitoe and the White Goddess (Modern Fiction Studies, 10:2, 
Sum. 1964 [AES, 8:5, May 1965, 1443]) typifies the bourgeois reaction to the work. 
By referring to Robert Graves’s The White Goddess (1949), Staples traces а mytho- 
logical pattern in the work, which denies its concrete depiction of working-class life and 
the way in which capitalism dominates the human personality. On the other hand, those 
East German critics who see in Arthur Seaton only a negative animal anarchism over- 
look his search for an identity and the increasing depth of his relations with successive 
women. That he preserves his vitality in such an unpromising environment makes the 
novel genuinely revolutionary. —D.M J. 


Tom Stoppard 
2567. Goldstein, Leonard. А Note on Tom Stoppard's AFTER MAGRITTE, ZAA, 
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23:1, 1975, 16-31. Stoppard here replies to the hopelessness in his own earlier work. 
A series of absurd situations, closely copying the irrational and enigmatic tableaux 
Renée Magritte painted, are each finally provided with elaborately comprehensive 
explanations. In contradiction to the paintings, logic and reason triumph. —D.MJ. 


Evelyn Waugh 
2568. MacSween, R. J. Evaluating Evelyn Waugh, AnR, No. 25, Sp. 1976, 41-50. 
Although Christopher Sykes was Waugh's personal friend, his biography (Collins, 1975) 
fails in sympathy and enthusiasm; it never gives one the feeling that a labor of love has 
been accomplished or that it was a privilege to have known intimately one of the best 
novelists of the century. Waugh was intelligent, learned, bubbling with jokes and fine 
phrases, and scintillating with ideas; he also took delight in his performance, but had 
a tragic sense that life was a murderous business; he could not tolerate stupidity or 
gaucherie. Jt is no wonder that he was often revealed in a bad light. [Waugh's novels 
are briefly reviewed, with discriminating praise.] Some day it will be seen that Waugh 
stands squarely for the solid moral standards of Western civilization and that his 
artistic spirit has forged his fiction into enduring imaginative works. (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


2569. Quennell, Peter.. Evelyn Waugh, B&B, 16:8, May 1971, 14, 16 (repr. from 
Quennell's Casanova and Other Essays, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1971). The juvenile 
Waugh was carefree and affectionate, though in his cups he sometimes revealed a strain 
of anarchic desperation. At Oxford he first lived in agreeable rooms, with his drawings, 
woodcuts, and fine editions; then, having sold his books and art objects, he retreated 
into dark, dingy quarters in Hertford College, where he lived as a dishevelled bohemian. 
After Oxford he tried journalism, then: teaching; he married and was divorced in 
humiliating circumstances. There is no doubt he suffered deeply. He emerged wearing 
the mask of a formidable and aggressive great man that he retained until his death. 

—W.D.P. 


Raymond Williams 
2570. Siegmund-Schultze, Dorothea. Raymond Williams Concept of Culture, ZAA, 
22:2, 1974, 131-45. Williams's Culture and Society, 1780-1950 (1958) is an interesting 
example of Leftist thinking in an imperialist society. He describes the characteristic 
achievements of the British working classes but refuses to see the antagonism between 
them and the bourgeoisie, taking refuge in such evasive phrases as the "common stock" 
and—in The English Novel from Dickens to Lawrence (1970)— "popular culture." 
Unlike C. P. Snow, who in his concept of the Two Cultures perceives a basic division in 
British society, Williams accepts this society as. а whole, even while pointing out the 
repressiveness of state monopoly capitalism. Tbe New Left intellectuals such as Williams 
do not seek alliance with the working classes and thus condemn themselves to sterile 
diagnosis that cannot bring about social change. —D.MJ. 


Virginia Woolf 
2571. Marcus, Jane. Some Sources for BETWEEN THE ACTS, VWM, 6, Win. 1977, 
1-3. The novel’s English and “remythologized natural setting" is rooted in the real, 
immediate England surrounding Woolf. Numerous influences, including Julia Cameron's 
photographic pageants and an early essay by Leonard, converge in shaping her vision 
of history as pageant. Her preoccupations with the origins of drama in the worship of 
a mother-goddess and with the violence of primitive humanity and family relations lead 
her to locate the source of history's cycles in human sexuality. Тһе Miss La Trobes have 
counterparts in real eccentric artists, and the cows present at the pageant recollect 
Octavia Wilberforce's prize herd. The novel also recalls “Woolf’s early and deep 
fascination with the pageantry of Wagnerian opera." —E.R.V. 


Drama 
2572. Jones, Leonard A. The workers Theatre Movement in Britain in the Thirties, 
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ZAA, 23:4, 1975, 300-13. The-value of the Movement, founded in 1926, was seriously 
limited by its concentration on agit. prop. drama, "which :ignored the entertainment 
element. Friendly criticism received at.conferences held in the Soviet Union, however, 
helped to correct this. Professional expertise was provided:by the Group Theatre of W. 
H. Auden and his friends, though their political insight was limited. An important 
group from 1934 onward was the Rebel Players; who produced, among other plays, 
Clifford Odets’ Waiting for Lefty, which depicted ‘Tevolutionary feeling in New York 
and inspired Brtitish working-class dramatists. i 4 —D.M. J. 


UNITED STATES ^: 
I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


` Amerindian | 
See Item 2609. 


eds ‘ Black- : eri 
2573. Smith, Riley B. Research Perspectives оп Anierican Black “English: A Brief 
Historical Sketch, AS, 49:1-2, Sp.-Sum.. 1974,. 24-39. Тһе study of black. English, 
largely ignored -until the 1960's, is still inadequate in many respects. Scholars have 
customarily .treated black English as deviating from white speech and have not 
analyzed it for patterns. William Labov's pioneering study The Social.Stratification of 
English in New York City (Center for Applied Linguistics, 1966) focused on social 
patterns, but not specifically.on black speech. Since Labov’s study, scholars have under- 
taken more thorough and responsible research in black English for urban areas, but “be- 
wildering complexities" in urban dialects hamper investigation. More data is needed, 
especially from the rural South.. [An extensive bibliography on black English .is 


appended.] —R.F.B. 
, New York 
See Item 2579. 
South. 
See Item 2589. 
Women . 


2574. Treckel, Paula A. An Historiographical Essay: . Women on the Ашейсай Frontier, 
ONw, 1:4, Dec. 1975, 391-403. Students of frontier life are still without an adequate 
history of women on the American frontier. Only four major books have dealt with the 
issue: William W. Fowlers Woman on the American Frontier (S.S. Scranton, 1879), 
John Frost's Heroic Women of the West (A. Harte, 1854), Page Smith's Daughters of 
the Promised Land (Little, Brown, 1970), and William Forrest Sprague's A Short Social 
History (Christopher Publishing, 1940). Reviews of these books indicate the need for 
female perspective. We need a new history based on women's writings and one that 
concerns not only missionaries and housewives but also prostitutes and outlaws. We 
should try to analyze how the confrontation between women and the frontier affected 
the woman's character. 5 ` —У.В.М. 


See also Item. 2613. i 


` Midwest 
2575. Engel, Bernard F. From Here We. Speak, ONW, 2:1, Mar. 1976, 37-44. Тһе 
Society for the Study of Midwestern Literature does not, make grandiose . claims. The 
Midwest influences its writers, yet writers such as Wiliam Stafford, James Wright, ог 
Thomas McGrath recognize that a richer literature exceeds regional boundaries, that 
custom and usage are worth study but only insofar as they contribute to the "greater" 
English language, and that individual preoceupations concede to more universal human 
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concerns, [This presidential address of the Society for the Study. of Midwestern Liter- 
ature was delivered at Mi. St. U., Oct. Jor : —V.B.M. 


Ш. LANGUAGE . 
History 
See Items 2573, 2580, 2589 and 2650. 
Linguistics 

2576. Sledd, James Hinton. Un-American English Reconsidered, AS, 48:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 
1973, 46-53. Prejudice against “un-American English" is unwarranted. Study of 
English used as a world language’ needs to be promoted. Necessary materials, once 
lacking, are now available, especially in the new supplement to the Oxford English 
Dictionary and in modern dictionaries. of Canadian, Jamaican, Australian, and South 
African-English. “Reasoned discussion” of the history and relations of standard lang- 
uages in general and standard English in particular should not be neglected for disputes 
over transformational grammars or male chauvinism in English. . —R.F.B. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
` Subjects . . 

2577. Smith, Helena M.. No-Nation : ‘Bastards, ЗІН, 1:1, Mar. 1969, 18-28. Julia 
Peterkin, Pulitzer prize winner іп 1929 for Scarlet Sister. Mary, a novel about the Gullah 
who tilled the coastal plantations of South Carolina for absentee white owners, coined the 
term “no-nation bastards.” Though inelegant, the term categorizes an ever-extending list 
of characters in American literature. Whether an author stresses the horrors of amalga- 
mation or shows the superficial nature of the classification Negro, the mingled blood 
usually creates tragedy. Cooper introduced the first heroine of “tainted” blood with 
Cora Munro in The Last of the Mohicans, and subsequent authors have dealt with the 
mulatto problem. Thomas Dixon’s The Clansman (widely known through the film Birth 
of a Nation) and Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson are the most prominent. George Washington 
Cable, Ellen Glasgow, and William Faulkner have also dealt with rz m ML 


Fiction 
2578. Hurley, Neil P. Liberation Theology and New York City Fiction, Thought, 
48:190, Aut. 1973, 338-59. The literary imagination, especially in the novel, can be a 
powerful moral tool to illuminate the problems of liberation theology, the study of 
humanity's total redemption. Specifically, it. can overcome the limitations imposed by 
intellectual specialization and the Cartesian separation of mind and body. Fiction dealing 
with New York City is especially helpful in understanding the consequences of societal 
structures, institutional policies, and political decisions that affect spiritual judgments in 
the modern environment. A city like New York can be a theological staging area for 
redemptive амны | —K.D.H. 

Folklore 
2579. Hand, Wayland D. From Idea to Word—Folk Beliefs and Customs Underlying 
Folk Speech, AS, 48:1-2, Sp.-Sum. 1973, 67-76. American folk beliefs and customs, 
alive or dead, provide much valuable material in ascertaining word origins. If we follow 
tigorous methods of dialectologists, philologists, folklorists, and ethnologists, we can 
make important contributions to, the Dictionary ‘of American Regional English. [Six 
examples are discussed: witch’s chair, witch catcher, lych- ‘door, jump over the broom, 
snake doctor, young Johnny in the morning] .- —R.F.B. 


Travel . Literature 
See Item 2581. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


William Bradford 
2580. Rosenberg, Jerome Н. The New Jerusalem and the Land of Thieves, Explo, 1, 
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Dec. 1973, 1-14. Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation (written 1620-51) and 
Watkin Tench's A Narrative of the Expedition to Botany Bay (1789) show the philo- 
sophic and emotional distinctions between two ages of exploration. Тһе landing passages 
in their books illustrate these distinctions. Bradford is an allegorical writer, his enthusi- 
astic style and sense of moral rectitude emerging from Medieval and Renaissance tradi- 
tions; Tench's style, more restrained both in tone and attitude, less colorful in detail, is 
more “scientific in outlook and . . . neo-classic . . ., a product of the growth of 
empirical observation in the late eighteenth century" and of the striving for a balanced 
effect in writing. Also affecting the two writers' works were the different purposes of 
their journeys: Bradford's to open the American wilderness in order to create a city of 
God, Tench's to found a penal colony on the Australian continent. —].H.R. 


William Dunlap 
2581. Argetsinger, Gerald. Dunlap's ANDRE: Beginning of American Tragedy, Pla, 
49:3/4, Sp. 1974, 62-4. In Andre Dunlap combined the political and historical influ- 
ences of his time by using the American Revolution as his subject. British theater 
influenced his effective use of blank verse. —]J.L.D. 


; Jonathan Edwards 
2582. Scheick, William J. The Grand Design: Jonathan Edward's HISTORY OF THE 
WORK. OF REDEMPTION, ECS, 8:3, Sp. 1975, 300-14. In middle life Edwards 
referred in a letter to a cherished project: “ʻa great work, which I call a History of 
the Work of Redemption, a body of divinity on an entire new method, being thrown 
into the form of a history.'" The unfinished project, published posthumously in 1774, 
must be inspected in the light of Edward's reference to an "entire new method." Just as 
the elect soul does not become totally illuminated until it reaches heaven, so too history 
is not suddenly maximally made lucid by Christ's incarnation. History, like the elect soul, 
must advance by degrees, for "the success of Christ's redemption while he himself was 
on earth, was very small in comparison to what it was after the conclusion of his 
humiliation." Christ's incarnation, in short, is an act affecting history directly in a 
way similar to the immediate communication of special grace to the soul; but with regard 
to both the inner self of the saint and the collective self of history, the actualization of 
this influence is progressive. —W.D.P. 


Ben Franklin 
2583. Ше, Paul. Franklin and Villarroel: Social Consciousness in Two Autobiographies, 
ECS, 7:3, Sp. 1974, 321-42. To consider together the autobiographies of Franklin and 
Diego de Torres Villarroel (1693-1770) leads to the perception of deeply significant 
contrasts. Books like Franklin's exerted a cumulative effect on successive generations by 
teaching flexible values; books like Villarroel’s perpetuated the mentality of social 
dependence. As long as Villarroel's educated men were flattered by the paternalism of 
the nobility that protected them they could not hope to develop self-reliance. Until they 
generated a sense of genuine social worth within themselves, power and prestige would 
elude them. —W.D.P. 


2584. Gallagher, Edward J. The Rhetorical Strategy of Franklin's WAY TO WEALTH, 
ECS, 6:4, Sum. 1973, 475-85. In this essay or dramatic sketch, which first appeared 
as the preface to Poor Richard Improved (1758), Richard thanks the reader as repre- 
sentative of the general public that has patronized Richard's almanacs since 1733, for 
his consequent prosperity and even wealth. He complains about a lack of appreciation 
by "learned Authors," however, and invites the reader to attend with him a meeting of 
the general public, where his apothegms will be visibly appreciated. The meeting is 
addressed by Father Abraham, who pronounces a plethora of Richard's recognizable 
works. At the end the people approve the doctrine but practice the contrary; to save 
the situation Richard offers himself as irrefutable proof (for he has gained wealth) of 
his own doctrines. —W.D.P. 
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Edward Johnson 
2585. Gallagher, Edward. The Case for the WONDER-WORKING PROVIDENCE, 
BNYPL, 77:1, Аш. 1973, 10-27. [The formal title of Johnson's anonymous pamphlet 
is A History of New-England. From the English planting in the Yeere 1628 untill the 
Yeere 1652, Nath. Brooke, 1654.] Because it lacks the substance and authority that 
made other histories of New England indispensable sources for colonial histories, the 
pamphlet was treated as a minor historical curiosity during its first two centuries in 
print, and has fared little better since. Johnson believed the New England enterprise to 
be a sacred act, a major preparation and prologue to Christ's Second Coming; for him 
the colonists were the remnant of Israel heralded by the prophets, a people moving 
toward possession of the New Jerusalem. A half-century before, these ideas had been 
strong and widely held; and Johnson would have been not eccentric but representative. 
By 1654 the political basis was unfavorable to them. [A survey of the early histories 
of New England shows that among them Johnson was unique.] (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


'Thomas Paine 
2586. Smylie, James H. Clerical Perspectives on Deism: Paine's THE AGE OF REA- 
SON in Virginia, ECS, 6:2, Win. 1972-1973, 203-20. Contrary to the received impres- 
sion, the clergy dealt civilly with Paine as a former ally of the American Revolution and 


-the author of The Rights of Man. However, they questioned his view of revelation, 


attacked his exclusive claim to reason and his uncritical commitment to reason's cause, 
deplored his falsely attributing all the ills of the world to Christianity, and challenged 
his basic affirmations in his published credo as tinged with mystery and describing human 
religious impulses and desires inadequately. —W.D.P. 


Elihu Hubbard Smith 
2587. Reid, S. W. An Anomalous Copy of Smith's EDWIN AND ANGELICA, 1797, 
Library, 32:1, Mar. 1977, 55-6. Тһе Kent State copy has an anomalous first gathering, 
in which the two sets of conjugate leaves are reversed—an error that could come about 
only if the half-sheet gathering had been cut before binding. Perhaps this procedure for 
some reason recommended itself either to T. & J. Swords, the printers, or to Elihu 
Hubbard Smith, the author (who acted as his own publisher and wholesaler).—G.T.T. 


Edward Taylor 
See Ttem 2375. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Bill Arp (C. H. Smith) 
2588. Austin, James C., and Wayne Pike. The Language of Bill Arp, AS, 48:1-2, Sp.- 
Sum. 1973, 84-97. Charles Henry Smith's humorous Arp letters (1861-1903) are a 
rich source for the study of northwestern Georgia language. Their Southern and, South 
Midland dialect reflects the mid-19th-century speech of the professional and yeoman 
classes with occasional specimens of Negro and poor white usage. Examination of an 
1863 letter and of approximately 20 pages from each of Smith's five books plus “random 
selections" reveals a representative range of words, including many Americanisms and 
neologisms. He is "more consistently accurate" in recording dialect than either Artemis 
Ward or P. V. Nasby. [A list of 148 words illustrating Smith's representation of north- 
western Georgia language follows.] —R.F.B. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
2589. Gollin, Rita K. *Dream Work" in THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, ESQ, 19:2, 
2nd Qt. 1973, 74-83. Hawthorne's central interest in the role of dreams dominates this 
work, and Coverdale is one of his many narrators troubled by dream phantoms, 
revealing Hawthorne's fear that dreamers are incomplete persons, struggling to realize 
а precarious balance between dreaming and waking. In this novel, Coverdale has three 
dreams that occur at key points. These dreams occupy a climactic order in the story, 
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wherein Coverdale begins as their spectator and ends as their victim. Hawthorne sug- 
gests that dreams speak truth, but these truths are no substitute for real life. —R.D.I. 


2590. Rees, John O., Jr. Shakespeare in THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, ESQ, 19:2, 
2nd Qt. 1973, 84-93. Understanding Shakespeare's influence on this work helps one to 
understand Hawthorne's purposes. Shakespearean echoes and allusions from Antony 
reinforce Zenobia's tragedy. The Tempest and А. Y. L. also echo in the novel. This 
influence illustrates in part Hawthorne's intention of the action as stage experience. 
Coverdale and other characters see their experience as drama, as transactions between 
art and nature. ` —R.DJ. 


2591. Caldwell, Wayne Troy. The Emblem Tradition and the Symbolic Mode: Clothing 
Imagery in THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, ESQ, 19:1, 1st Qt. 1973, 34-42. 
In this work many of Hawthorne's clothing images are emblematic, not symbolic. With 
Colonel Pyncheon's.ruff and Holgrave's mantle, Hawthorne comes closest to transcending 
the emblematic and achieving symbolic meaning. Other images offered in this novel as 
clothing emblems include Hepzibah’s türban, Clifford's dressing gown, and Uncle 
Venner’s patched garb. —R.DJ. 


2592. Flint, Allen. The Saving Grace of Marriage i in Hawthorne's Fiction, ESQ, 19:2, 
2nd Qt. 1973, 112-6. One way to escape from isolation and reenter the saving chain of 
human relationships in Hawthorne's fiction. is in some form of community, especially 
marriage and familyhood. ‘His many major isolated figures are cut off from familial 
ties. Hawthorne's archetypal goddess of domesticity is Phoebe in The House of the 
Seven Gables. —R.DJ. 


2593. Klinkowitz, Jerome. Hawthorne's Sense: of ай Ending, ESQ, 19:1, 1st Qt. 1973, 
43-9. JIn.their resolutions Hawthorne's -five models illustrate the theme that love's 
idealistic moments do not endure and that they become exceedingly suspect when placed 
in a historical context, Even in his The House of the Seven Gables in which the lovers 
find some bliss, Hawthorne again emphasizes historical demands, for their happiness 
requires that the world be transformed to effect a satisfactory conclusion. —R.DJ. 


2594. Rodnon, Stewart. THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES and ABSALOM, AB- 
SALOM!: Time, Tradition, and Guilt, SIH, 1:2, Win. 1969-70, 42-6. Literary similarities 
between a 20th-century Southern Nobel Prize author and a 19th-century New England 
romantic are unexpected, but Faulkner's Absalom, Absalom! and Hawthorne's House of 
Seven Gables offer six interesting parallels. On the surface they are panoramic, chronicled 
stories that focus on a family history, they are loaded with symbolism, and they share a 
mordant, ironic humor. On. а deeper level the novels attempt to demonstrate the past's 
immediacy and effects on the present—particularly how a strong central character from 
the past influences-a present young person; they explore the decline of a tradition, and 
they reflect a.special view of good and evil. В —С.А.С. 


2595, Schoen, Carol. The House of the Seven Deadly Sins, ESQ, 19:1, 1st Qt. 1973, 
26-33. Using the traditional device of the Seven Deadly Sins, Hawthorne gave The 
House of the Seven Gables an.underlying unity. Through this device he constructed the 
plot, selected the incidents, and probed his characters’ hidden motivations to reveal the 
depth of human evil. —R.DJ. 


2596. Fogel, Richard Harter. Coleridge, Hilda, and THE MARBLE FAUN, ESQ, 
19:2, 2nd Qt. 1973, 105-11. The Marble Faun has affinities with Coleridge, in Haw- 
thorne's romance concept, in his ideas about art, and in his character, Hilda, both as 
artist and woman. Hawthorne's views on romance and art come together in an aesthetic 
“imitation” theory that reflects Coleridge's distinction between imitation and copy. Hilda 
as copyist is a figure for Hawthorne's ideal art; she represents the actual and essential 
together, an imaginative truth. She also suggests Coleridge's own personal problems in 
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a loss of creative power; she symbolizes transcendent reason, resembling Coleridge's 
Christabel and the two Saras in his personal life. А —R.DJ. 


2597. Kesterson, David B. Journey to Perugia: Dantean Parallels in THE MARBLE 
FAUN, ESQ, 19:2, 2nd Qt. 1973, 94-104. Substantial parallels exist between the 12 
central chapters in this work, the Monte Beni-Tuscany segment, and Dante's Divine 
Comedy. From the outset of this segment Dantean parallels are clear, culminating in 
the Perugia episode which is especially fraught with Dantean influences. А prominent 
Dantean feature, prior to the Perugian journey, is Donatello's tower. Like Dante in 
Paradiso, Donatello is finally ushered to his own beatific vision in the meeting with 
Miriam at the foot of the Pope Julius statue. This segment becomes Hawthorne’s 
“Comedy” depicting a progress from unhappiness to a maturity emerging from love's 
redeeming powers. —R.DJ. 


2598. Baym, Nina. The Romantic Malgré Lui: Hawthorne in the Custom House, ESQ, 
19:1, Ist Qt. 1973, 14-25. "The Custom-House" coheres as a narrative; The Scarlet 
Letter is an adjunct commentary. In this preface, Hawthorne uses the central symbol to 
represent his own art, and this work chronicles his vain attempt to escape his destiny 
as a romance writer. The scarlet letter Hawthorne puts to his breast symbolizes that 
romance and stands to him in the same relation that the letter in the romance stands 
to Hester. Hester's adultery and Hawthorne's art are commitments to life, yet they expe- 
rience them as sin. Thus the preface is an autobiographical focusing on experiences 
centra] to The Scarlet Letter. —R.DJ. 


2599. Jones, Buford. After Long Apprenticeship: Hawthorne's Mature Romances, ESQ, 
19:1, ist Qt. 1973, 1-7. Hawthorne's departure from and return to prose romance 
comprise a frame within which one sees changes in emphasis during his apprenticeship 
years. His early short tales provided Hawthorne with a necessary groundwork for the 
themes, character types, psychological probings, settings, and plots he later brought into 
his mature romances. His “Custom-House” chronicles his shift from the short story to 
the romance, signifying the end of his apprenticeship. . In the introductory paragraphs of 
Rappaccini’s Daughter Hawthorne comments on his disenchantment with the short story 
genre, and we find a hint of his eventual turn to the longer works. —RR.DJ. 


2600. Koskenlinna, Hazel M. Setting, Image, and Symbol in Scott and Hawthorne, ESQ, 
19:1, 1st Qt. 1973, 50-9. Their settings, images, and svmbols illustrate the close relation- 
ship between Hawthorne and Scott. Hawthorne reflects Scott's views on landscape and 
the relationship between art and nature. They respect reality, but insist that it be trans- 
formed into artistic purposes. Both use landscape in its historical associations. Similar 
images include the use of rocks and cliffs, forest settings, gardens, springs and wells, 
and animals. —R.DJ. 


2601. McElroy, John. The Hawthorne Style of American Fiction, ESQ, 19:2, 2nd Qt. 
1973, 117-23. The most peculiar, most pervasive trait of Hawthorne's writing is self- 
effacement, his way of barely asserting anything, his attempt to absolve himself from 
authority for a statement while he is making it. The writers who follow Hawthorne, 
such as James and Faulkner, are strongly conscious of native place and history. They 
stress the unbreakable force of history and society, unlike Poe's followers, such as Twain 
and Hemingway, who have little to say about the past and stress self-sufficiency.—R.D.J. 


2602. Pancost, David W. Hawthorne’s Epistemology and Ontology, ESQ, 19:1, 1st Qt. 
1973, 8-13. Reality for Hawthorne is an interaction of the mind and the external, 
natural world; for him both are real апа affective. Rational observation alone was not 
enough; it could lead to the “unpardonable sin.” Sympathy for Hawthorne makes up 
the deficiencies of reasoned observation. Hawthorne thus merges the Common Sense 
philosophy of the Scottish thinkers with the intuitive process of the romantic thinkers, 

—R.DJ. 
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2603. Scoville, Samuel. Hawthorne's Houses and Hidden Treasures, ESQ, 19:2, 2nd Qt. 
1973, 61-73. Hawthorne's houses have various functions. The house can be a structure, 
functioning as prop, emblem, and symbol, best illustrated in Hawthorne's use of the 
portal, threshold, and chambers images. He uses the mansion and cottage to emblematize 
degrees of pride and humility. These houses symbolically link his characters with the 
past and present, and they illustrate his theme of humanity's patrimony—a lost paradise, 
the disinherited estate. —R.DJ. 


2604. Turner, Arlin. Hawthorne’s Final Шпеѕѕ and Death: Additional Reports, ESQ, 
19:2, 2nd Qt. 1973, 124-7. Six heretofore unpublished letters addressed to Horace 
Mann, Jr., Hawthorne's nephew, offer additional details concerning Hawthorne's final 
illness, death, and burial. Hawthorne's daughter, Una, his wife, Sophia, and Mann's 
mother and younger brother wrote the letters. [Segments are reproduced.] —R.D.J. 


Herman Melville 
2605. Lindgren, Charlotte. The Lion and the Stag: Herman Melville Views the Irish, 
AnR, No. 26, Sum. 1976, 81-96. Mardi, Redburn, and other works record current con- 
ditions for the Irish poor at home and in Canada and forecast the continuing situation be- 
tween Ireland and England by their accurate representation in anecdotes and fables of 
typical Irish character traits. Melville's sources are a visit to England in 1839 and news- 
paper accounts during the famine years 1845-7. —R.F.Bo. 


Edgar Allan Poe 
2606. Pollin, Burton R. Southey's CURSE OF KEHAMA in Poe's CITY IN THE SEA, 
WCircle, 7:2, Sp. 1976, 101-6. Southey’s Curse of Kehama, especially Books XV and 
XVI, provides the basís for several ideas and phrases in Poe's City in the Sea, which 
also echoes Wordsworth's Solitary Reaper. —R.DJ. 


2607. Sullivan, Ruth. William Wilson's Double, SLR, 15:2, Sp. 1976, 253-63. The 
narrator's self-condemnation indicates that the reprobate has not killed his conscience, 
but the superego-dominated ego has killed the reprobate. The condemnations, which 
are unjustifiably severe for the nature of the offences, could come only from a con- 
science, and the language is too formal and ordered to be the language of license. Тһе 
result is a double moral. We see that failure to assimilate conscience as well as an 
excessive curb to instinct are destructive. Sadism and narcissism can inform one's in- 
stinctual life and one's conscience. But the reprobate feels no guilt because he has not 
internalized a conscience. His double is “а forerunner of the superego in the voice of 
parental authority before and during the oedipal period." —A.B.F. 


See also Items 2538 and 2602. 


Henry Rowe Schoolcraft 
2608. Marsden, Michael T. Henry Rowe Schoolcraft: A Reappraisal, ONw, 2:2, June 
1976, 153-82. Schoolcraft is important because his research culminated in a six-volume 
compendium of statistical information (1851-7) that provides the main source for much 
of Indian legend and myth in mid-19th-century American literature. Thoreau, whose 
Iudian Notebooks are presently being scrutinized, and Longfellow, whose Hiawatha re- 
flects the ethnologist's influence are indebted to Schoolcraft. Paradoxically, at the time 
he was recording the Indians’ vanishing culture he was formulating government poli- 
cies leading to its extinction, which perplexes historians and suggests that we need to 
reappraise his works. : —V.B.M. 


William Gilmore Simms 
2609. Hoge, James O. Byron’s Influence on the Poetry of William Gilmore Simms, 
ЕП, 2:1, Sp. 1975, 87-96. Simms's Cain (romantic drama, 1829), Donna Florida 
(four comic cantos, incomplete, 1841), Views and Reviews (a collection of articles, 
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1845), and Poems (collected, 1853) reveal his heavy, lifelong debt to the Romantics, 
especially Byron. —V.L.T. 


William Snelling 
2610. Scheick, William J. The Half-Breed in Snelling’s TALES OF THE NORTHWEST, 
ONw, 2:2, June 1976, 141-51. Although aesthetically limited, Snelling's Tales of the 
Northwest (1830) is a noteworthy account of that region and documents the cultural con- 
flict between "White" and "Red." Snelling's view of the half-breed reflects his Eastern 
contemporaries’ typical ambivalence. But he attempts to reconcile cultural conflicts 
in The Bois Brulé in which his half-breed protagonist represents a new race emerging 
on the frontier. Lacking sufficient artistic ingenuity, however, he relies on the conventions 
of the sentimental novel that gradually undermine his intention of forging a “new” 
character symbolizing an integrated American, Yet his failure is instructive enough 
to warrant study. ; --У.В.М. 


| Walt Whitman 
2611. Runge, Renate, & Angelika Schubarth-Engelschall. Die Rezeption Walt Whitmans 
in Russland und in der Sowjetunion, [Walt Whitman’s Reception in Russia and the 
Soviet Union], ZAA, 22:4, 1974, 371-91. Because of Czarist censorship, Whitman’s 
poetry became known in 19th-century Russia only very slowly. Early proposals to 
translate the work proved abortive, and Turgenev's version remained unpublished. In 
the 1900's the Russian Symbolists took up his poetry, but presented it in beautified forms 
and failed to appreciate its revolutionary content. In 1913 it deeply impressed Mayakov- 
ski, and, despite his independent nature, it influenced him. In the Soviet epoch Whit- 
man's vision of a democracy not limited by bourgeois individualism could at last be 
fully understood. The writer and critic Kornei Ivanovich Chukovski (1882-1969) was 
the major disseminating force, producing over many vears translations, editions, and 
articles. (In German) —D.MJ. 


Drama 
2612. Shafter, Yvonne В. Тһе Liberated Woman in American Plays of the Past, Pla, 
49:3/4, Sp. 1974, 3-4. Playwrights in the first half of the 19th century wrote success- 
fully about women's liberation. The plays prove that opportunities exist for women in 
the theater. —J.L.D. 


General 
2613. Constantine, J. Robert. Frontier Culture: The Theatre in Early Vincennes, ONw, 
2:1, Mar. 1976, 21-36. Although a raw frontier outpost in 1814, Vincennes had at- 
tracted a number of migrants from the East and the South who constituted a business 
and professional class and brought with them a taste for culture. In the midst of the 
War of 1812 a letter to the Western Sun signed “Z”, urged that a Theatrical Society be 
established to improve the populace’s intellects. Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer was 
presented on Nov. 21, 1814, and culture was brought to the West at a time when many 
Easterners still believed that the region was “barbarian.” For the next 25 years war and 
depression interrupted theater seasons, but it managed to survive. —V.B.M. 


2614, Grill, Neil G. The NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE and American English, 
1814-1824, AS, 47:3-4, Fall-Win. 1972, 256-60. During the War of 1812, British period- 
icals began to devote more space to American affairs, especially Henry Colburn’s New 
Monthly Magazine, founded in 1814. .Though opinions of U.S. language and literature 
in the journal were mixed, most were unfavorable. Contributors ridiculed “Ameri- 
canisms” and other changes, several fearing that a separate language requiring trans- 
Jation would develop. The British regarded American literature as derivative and in- 
ferior. The magazine reprinted Washington Irving’s work, but his achievements were 
considered the exception that proved the rule. By the 1820’s a more appreciative at- 
titude emerged. Critics praised Charles Brockden Brown’s novels for their “bursting 
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energy" and heralded them as beginning a worthy literary tradition. A pirated edition 
of the magazine enabled American writers to keep abreast of literary trends in England. 
—R.F.B. 


VH. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Louisa May Alcott 
See Item 2403. 


William Dean Howells 
2615. Carrington, George C., Jr. Ohio: Howells’ Vulnerable Refuge, ONw, 1:2, June 
1975, 107-28. From 1889 on, Howells’s Ohio roots and personal moods interacted to 
generate novels in which he depicted Ohio as Edenic refuge but one vulnerable to ex- 
ternal and internal evil. These works culminate with The Leatherwood God (1916), the 
most concrete statement concerning Southwestern Ohio in the 1820's. Howells graphically 
demonstrates that paradise on earth is a delusion, that humanity’s worst enemy is humanity 
itself, that progress and our innate determination to perpetuate our own vulnerability 
make all refuges subject to corruption. `. —V.B.M. 


2616. Crider, Gregory L. Howells’ Altruria: The Ambivalent Utopia, ONw, 1:4, Dec. 
1975, 405-18. Howells's version of utopia in his Altrurian essays (beginning with A 
Traveler from Altruria, 1894, and concluding with Through the Eye of the Needle, 1906) 
is not a straightforward account by a sincere modern social critic, as many Howells 
critics have suggested. In constructing his ideal society, Howells revealed fundamental 
ambivalences; conflicting attitudes toward city and country and discrepancies between 
his aristocratic temperament and democratic idealism. Тһе differences in motivation and 
tone between the first and final Altrurian works indicate that he regarded conditions in 
urban America as much improved, that Altruria no longer struck him as an ideal in 
all respects. —V.B.M. 


2617. Habegger, Alfred. The Autistic Tyrant: Howells’ Self-Sacrificial Woman and 
Jamesian Renunciation, Novel, 10:1, Fall 1976, 27-39. In Howells’s men false idealism 
takes the form of heroic fantasies and megalomania, but in his women we see it as self- 
sacrifice, a denial of the self’s value. In James renunciation is more complex. The 
motivation in James’s early novels is usually not established, but in the later novels the 
characters articulate their motives at length. In these novels renunciation is a conscious 
act of withdrawal creating what might be called autistic adults. Howells’s realism led 
him back to the world and resulted in frequent attacks on self-sacrifice. —A.B.F. 


Frank Norris 
2618. Fried, Lewis. The Golden Brotherhood of McTEAGUE, ZAA, 23:1, 1975, 36- 
40. 'The novel accurately presents the capitalistic world of the 1890's, in that both its 
hero and the Polish Jew, Zerkow, are brought to ruin and death by their efforts at self- 
aggrandizement. Although the two differ in temperament, a desire for gold consumes 
them, and prevailing mercantile values destroy their marriages. —D.M.J. 


Maurice Thompson 
2619. Fertig, Walter L. Maurice. Thompson at War with the Realists, ONw, 1:3, Sept. 
1975, 239-51. Thompson’s success as a writer is significant only against backgrounds 
of the cross-currents in his personal experience and Crawfordsville, In., the community 
he spoke to and for. His Analysts Analyzed triggered a 20-year battle in the Realism 
War against William Dean Howells. It states his romantic view of literature, insisting 
on the difference between the realism that the imagination shapes and the base analysis 
that reveals only a passion for the commonplace. When he is on the stump, Thompson’s 
critical perspective becomes cloudy. But he found a voice for his literary judgments that 
he thought trumpeted victory for beauty and the right. Although today he seems neither 
beautiful nor heroic, Crawfordsville refuses to be ashamed of him. —V.B.M. 
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| 3 Edward Albee 
2620. Force, William M. The What Story? or Who’s Who at the Zoo?, SIH, 1:2, Win. 
1969-70, 47-53. The diverse judgments and analyses of The Zoo Story tempt one to 
wonder whether the same play elicited them. "The question is whether the work is so 
enriched by multiple metaphor that it possesses several levels of meaning, or. whether 


such enrichment is more apparent than real, resulting in a play that is less clear than 
confusing, and inclined to be pretentious where it seeks to be Аныз —GAC. 


Djuna Barnes 
2621. Greiner, Donald 7. Djuna Barne? NIGHTWOOD sod the American Origins of 
Black Humor, Crit, 17:1, 1975, 41-54, Black humor's starting point was the conversion 
in fiction of ordered society with wayward (comic) individuals into a.fractured, chaotic 
world—probably with the. appearance of West's Miss Lonelyhearts (1933) or Barnes's 
Nightwood (1936). Miss Lonelyhearts has received its share of attention in this regard, 
but Nightwood has been neglected because its humor is largely undetected. Humor exists, 
however, marking Nightwood as one of the first black humor novels. —D.L.B. 


John Barth . 
2622. . Morris, Christopher D. Barth and Lacan: · The World of ‘the, Moebius Strip, 
Crit, 17:1, 1975, 69-77, The milieu of Lost in the Funhouse resembles Jacques Locan’s 
“universally neurotic” world. Lacan rejects Jakobson’s, de Saussure’s, and Chomsky’s 
binary opposition theories, finding language a Moebius strip “forever closed to intellec- 
tion." The Id controls speech; speakers’ merely substitute one meaningless phoneme for 
another. The subject is lost, and self-consciousness is alienated, is the situation Ambrose 
discovers in the funhouse. Language is substitutive and collapsible, but the contemporary 
writer must labor within these restrictions, ~ 274 SIDE 


Doris Betts 
2623. Evans, Elizabeth. Negro Characters in the Fiction of Doris Betts, Crit, 17:2, Dec. 
1975, 59-76; “Тһе small town in the Piedmont in North Carolina in which Betts places 
her sensitive portrayals of Negro characters has become her reference base, her element, 
giving her an essential command of subject. Her treatment of the Negro's plight in'a 
specific place suggests, however, the universal struggles of humans in society. — —D.L.B. 


John Peale Bishop 


2624. .Coxe, fous Romance of the Rose: John Peale Bishop and Phelps Putnam, MOR, 
14:2, Sp. 1975, 150-8. Symbolism was the most, exciting and devastating crisis poets 
faced during the Aesthetic Revolution (1890's-1930's). The worst Imagists let memories 
and personal feelings wash around some isolated object until in the flux they could discern 
a design whereby they could unify disparate elements into a work of art. Putnam, who 
tried to charge his youthful experiences with imaginative power, failed because he lacked 
the avid reader's inner resources. However, with his personal style, deft use of meter, 
and harmony of formal and colloquial diction he briefly elevated New England to 
mythical heights. Bishop, a patrician of Southern and. New England lineage, restored 
our poetry to its roots in Mediterranean myth and religion, As he knew, the ancient, 
inclusive symbol, the Rose, was dead. Although the Imagist's efforts to distill the com- 
plex universe to a thought had failed, Bishop and Putnam had noteworthy successes. 
—E.H. 


Paul Bowles 
2625. Haberstroh, Charles. Paul Bowles’ Fiction: Lost Directions, Explo, 1, Dec, 1973, 
36-41. Bowles's characters, like Bowles himself in his autobiography Without Stopping 
(1927), require constant movement; they see that travel does not provide them with the 
salvation they seek, but it is their only way to escape time and the failures and defeats 
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one experiences in growing up. Travel provides an escape from the solidity of such ex- 
periences, even as it registers one's failure to achieve an integrated personality. Тһе 
escape is futile, however, as Bowles's travelers do not transcend life's limitations or 
regain their lost childhood, —J].H.R. 


Robert Coover 
2626. Hansen, Arlen J. The Dice of God: Einstein, Heisenberg, and Robert Coover, 
Novel, 10:1, Fall 1976, 49-58. Expressing the concepts of Quantum physics is difficult 
because the image-making resources of language are limited, a serious problem since 
the descriptive-language we use constrains our concept of a phenomenon. Coover, keen- 
ly aware of the relationship between epistemology and language, tries to create better 
fictions with which to re-form our notions of things. In The Universal Baseball Associa- 
tion naming people makes them what they are. Name and myth provide pattern and 
meaning, which change when the myth changes. Coover’s remythification reminds us 
that all truth is a fiction, that “ош knowledge. is tied intrinsically to the concepts we 
use to think with. —A.B.F. 


2627. Shelton, Frank W. Humor апа Balance in Сооуегє THE UNIVERSAL BASE- 
BALL ASSOCIATION, INC., Crit, 17:1, 1975, 78-90. In tbe mainstream of traditional 
American humor, Coover presents a conflict between illusion (in baseball and country 
music) and reality in Henry Waugh's urbane sophistication. Baseball with its “balance” 
of statistics, rituals, myths, and heroes relieves the chaos of day-to-day existence and 
adds a (possible) dimension to life's apparent meaninglessness. —D.L.B. 


Robert Creeley 


2628. Milner, Philip. Life at All Its Points: An Interview with Robert Creeley, AnR, No. 
26, Sum. 1976, 37-47. Writers work from roots, but they should transcend national 
limitations when they produce and communicate their ideas. Ezra Pound has taught 
this to modern poets. —R.F.Bo. 


James Dickey 
2629. Winchell, Mark Royden. The River Within: Primitivism in James Dickey's 
DELIVERANCE, WVUBPP, 23, Jan. 1977, 106-14. On the surface this novel seems 
to be profoundly anti-primitivist. The novel's redneck villains are certainly inversions of 
the noble savage myth, and nature is hostile and violent rather than a benevolent 
earthmother. Nevertheless, in telling how four suburbanites encounter the disappearing 
wilderness, Dickey voices an essentially primitivist attitude. One must accept Dickey's 
.primitivist outlook to understand Ed's experience, and any non-primitivist interpretation 
raises critical problems. As unpalatable as many culturally liberal critics may find it, 
Dickey has created an authentic primitive hero whose initiation into manhood involves 
shedding human blood. —R.H.D. 


Mabel Dodge 
2630. Bibbins, Julia. Mabel in 1912, StAR, 3:4, Sp./Sum. 1976, 89-92. After return- 
ing to New York from Florence with her husband and son and succumbing “to a series 
of neurasthenic illnesses", Dodge separated from her husband. Carl Van Vechter in- 
troduced her to Greenwich Village life, and she turned her home into a kind of salon 
for radical intellectuals, among whom was the influential Hutchins Hapgood. —L.B.H. 


Theodore Dreiser 
2631. Petrey, Sandy. The Language of Realism, The Language of False Consciousness: 
A Reading of SISTER CARRIE, Novel, 10:2, Win. 1977, 101-13. Though the narrative 
style is successful and dignified, the moral passages seem to parody “the language of 
sentimentality.” Although Dreiser’s moralizing was serious, the novel may well have 
transcended its author’s intentions. The language in his moral passages is so different 
from and inferior to that in his realistic descriptions that it cast doubt on the validity 
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of the sentimental values expressed. The plot mocks the sentimental novel and, assuming 
that Dreiser is also ridiculing the sentimental style, explains the tension between the 
narrative and meditative’ passages. —A.B.F. 


William Faulkner 
2632. Creighton, Joanne Vanish. Surratt to Ratliff: A Genetic Approach to THE 
HAMLET, MiAca, 6:1, Sum. 1973, 101-12. The change from Surratt to Ratliff as 
narrator of The Hamlet gives shape arid meaning to several episodes. Ratliff becomes 
the moral and intellectual foil to Flem Snopes, although Flem is the ultimate victor. 
Faulkner’s revisions, especially the metamorphosis of Suratt into Ratliff, offer insight 
into the dynamics of Ratliff's fight against the evil inhumanity Flem epitomizes.—R.H.D. 


2633. Dudwig, Richard М. Blotner's Faulkner, МОВ, 14:2, Sp. 1975, 232-5 (rev.-art., 
Joseph Blotner, Faulkner, A Biography, Random House 1974). This biography is not 
definitive. Cowley’s Portable Faulkner established Faulkner’s critical reputation, and 
Viking and Random ‘House revived his fiction. The two-part articles in Life that ap- 
peared after he received the Nobel Prize and the National Book Award angered Faulkner. 
After the many reminiscences that followed his death, Millgate corrected some misinfor- 
mation in his invaluable study, The Achievement of William Faulkner (1966). Blotner’s 
biography is a carefully researched compendium for reference, but because it lacks a 
shaping spirit, it does not bring Faulkner to life but drowns him in a sea of detail. 
—E.H. 


See also Item 2595, 


Leslie А. Fiedler 
2634. Beitz, Ursula. Leslie Aaron Fiedler—ein reaktion’rer Mythenbildner oder: Die 
Metamorphosen eines Antikommunisten, [Reactionary Mythmaker or: The Metamor- 
phosis of an Anticommunist], ZAA, 23:1, 1975, 22-35. Fiedler uses his concept of in- 
nocence to attack as naive the committed writers of the 1930's whom he dislikes. He 
misinterprets the sociological recognition between characters in 19th-century American 
literature as homoerotic attraction. He denies that student unrest is political and pro- 
motes the cult of the irrational to serve reactionary politics, praising junkies as spiritual 
pioneers instead of showing them 'as social victims, Не praises the purely aesthetic 
modern novel because he knows that it has no mass appeal and commends its pre- 
Fascist popularist forms, such as pornography. His radicalism is purely superficial; he 
fears and hates genuine change. (In German) —D.MJ. 


Inglis Fletcher 
2635. раа Tom. FPletcher's “Eden”: The Stranger іп Paradise, StAR, 3:4, Sp. 
Sum. 1976, 5-11. Regional literature, especially Southern literature, is dead in the 
U.S. Southern writers "are no longer in touch with the temper of genuine Southernness." 
Fletcher's works are an example. Dr. Armitage in Raleigh's Eden and Queen's Gifts is 
more a 20th-century stereotype than a vivid portrayal of a doctor in the early Carolinas. 
Southern artists need to get back to the basic images of their heritage. Sources can be 
found in such places as the Southern Historical Collection at Chapel Hill, the Manu- 
n Division at Duke, and the State Archives in Raleigh. . —T.B.H. 


Gene Fowler 
2636. Hogan, Judy. American Cultural Ritual: VIVESECTION, StAR, 3:3, Fali/Win. 
1975, 17-20.- Eliot's early poetry helped us to define the problems of our age. Gene 
Fowler's Vivesection can help to classify the maladies of the 1970's. _ —L.B.H. 


Robert Frost : 
2637. Crane, Joan St.C. Robert Frosts KITTY HAWK, SB, 30, 1977, 241-9. [A 
history and an analysis of the development of the texts of the poem in 1956-62 are 
followed by a list of all the variant readings.] mE —G.T.T. 
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2638. Rosenthal, Lucy. Frost Letters, МОК, 14:2, Sp. 1975, 229-31 (rev.-art., Family 
Letters of Robert and Elinor Frost, ed., Arnold Grade, S.U.N.Y., 1972). This collection 
and two volumes of Frost's letters complement Lawrance Thompson's biographies in 
enabling the reader to understand the relationship between Frost the poet and Frost the 
family man. Written between, 1914 and 1963, the letters in his collection, which are 
between Frost and his wife and their elder daughter, Lesley, provide a complete bio- 
graphy in themselves. The life of the family was tragic. Frost flawed it by expecting 
the other members to live his poetry. In addition to letters the book contains a family 
chronology, a list of letters, an index, and photographs. —E.H. 


i William Gaddis 
2639. Salemi, Joseph S. То Soar in.Atonement: Art as Expiation іп Gaddis’s THE 
RECOGNITIONS, Novel, 10:2, Win. 1977, 127-36. This novel suggests that genuine 
.art is an atonement for false art and. life. Only the artist's “recognition” of the “origins 
of design" governs genuine art, . The forger Wyatt exemplifies unconscious fraud and 
falsity in human motives, for. avarice and pride mark his work. Рог all his criticism 
of the world, deceit and falsity undermine his own art. —A.B.F. 


Vi Gale 
2640. Cohen, Marty. Vi Gale: Going Through Changes, StAR, 3:4, Sp./Sum. 1976, 93-5. 
Gale's latest book, Clearwater (Swallow) collects poems from the past 20 years. Her 
major poetic asset is her concrete vocabulary. The poems in Clearwater show how she 
has developed. She is currently working on the Prescott Street Press. —L.B.H. 


Shirley Ann Grau 
2641. Pearson, Ann. Shirley Ann Grau: Nature is the Vision, Crit, 17:2, Dec. 1975, 
47-58. Grau is a keen delineator of character and -natural detail, but her fictional 
themes are evasive. Her philosophical view seems to eliminate theme in the traditional 
sense. Nature's regenerating rhythms, which could provide an order for her characters' 
lives, fail to do so. Life in her novels has no center or meaning making her appear as 
the most pessimistic contemporary Southern writer. —D.L.B. 


Paul Green , 
2642. Clifford, John. A True American Artist: Раш Green, Pla, 48:5/6, June/July & 
Aug./ Sept., 210-5. Paul Green's symphonic dramas extol American dreams by present- 
ing the men and women who enable America to realize its ideals. His outdoor sym- 
phonic dramas incorporate many elements of pageantry. The characters usually represent 
a group such as soldiers, cowboys, or revolutionaries. He uses American history and 
folklore to tell a story of a people in conflict. : —]J.L.D. 


А Alex Haley 
2643. Macleod, Duncan. The Roots of ROOTS, NR, 4:38, May 1977, 60-2. Though 
hampered by numerous historical errors, Haley’s work makes significant cultural and 
moral statements that should preserve it from oblivion. Haley demonstrates how im- 
portant the African connection is to blacks, and the essential role strong family and 
communal ties played during slavery. The book's values merit consideration and study 
today when self-expression, often at the expense of community, is the goal of much 
education. : —J.N.M. 
ЖЕ. Emest Hemingway 
2644. Rosen, Kenneth. Ten Ешіоріев: Hemingway's Spanish Death, BNYPL, 77:3, Sp. 
1974, 276-7. [This item lists ten Spanish essays published in Spanish journals in 1961.] 
The notion that Hemingway's final act was existential, understandable, and in accord 
with the philosophy .expressed. in his writings pervades the essays. —W.D.P. 


І Howard Mumford Jones 
2645. Paul, Sherman. Intellectual History, MQR, 14:2, Sp. 1975, 216-9 (rev.-art., 
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Howard Mumford Jones, Revolution & Romanticism, Belknap, 3 vols., 1974). Тһе 
second book covers romanticism in, politics, thought, and being in the Western world 
between 1763 and 1861. As a liberal humanist Jones unites classical and romantic ele- 
ments in a detailed survey for popular consumption.. After discussing its differences in 
America and France, he looks at individualism and his own. alter ego, the Faustian man, 
eternally striving socially. Jones’s chief.concern is to preserve America’s unique inheri- 
tance. : —E.H. 


Madison Jones 
2646. Hiers, John T. Buried Graveyards: Warren’s FLOOD and Jones’s A BURIED 
LAND, EIL, 2:1, Sp. 1975, 97-104. Each protagonist evaluates his family's past and 
present when the ТУА floods their homeland. They come to see that the harmony of 
Ше and death is founded on familial memories and а” personal moral commitment. 
Warren, whose drama rises out of plausible characterization, is a better novelist than 
Jones, whose individuals are sacrificed to the agrarian theme. —V.L.T. 


Stanley Kubrick 
See Item 2545. : 


Edgar Lee Masters 
2647. Hellwas, John E. Masters and the Pioneers: Four Epitaphs from SPOON RIVER 
ANTHOLOGY, ONw, 2:4, Dec. 1976, 389-99. Masters greatly admired the American 
pioneers, to whom he was connected through his paternal grandparents and his great- 
great grandparents, who are included in the monologuc-epitaphs of Spoon River Antholo- 
gy (Lucinda Matlock, Aaron Hatfield, John Wasson, and Rebecca Wasson) as idealized, 
larger-than-life pioneer figures. —B J.B. 


See also Item 2484. 


Thomas McGuane 
2648. Carter, Albert Howard, III. Thomas McGuane’s First Three Novels: Games, Fun, 
Nemesis, Crit, 17:1, 1975, 91-104. In each novel (The Sporting Club, 1969, The Bush- 
wacked Piano, 1971, and Ninety-Two in the Shade, 1973) some form of game is the 
vehicle for McGuane's characters' struggles with themselves and with others. He uses 
the game metaphor humorously to criticize society's inflexible restriction, to present the 
tragic nemesis of defeat, and to show an experience forcing individuals to discover and 
act on their personal values. In traditional terms, the games display the operation of 
the psyche, desire, quest, and terminus. —D.L.B. 


H. L. Mencken 
2649. Woolf, H. B. Mencken as Etymologist: “Charley Horse” and “Lobster Trick,” 
AS, 48: 3-4, Fall-Win. 1973, 229-38. [Printed for the first time is an exchange of 
letters between Harold Н. Bender, Editor for Etymology for Webster’s Second Inter- 
national, and Mencken regarding the probable origins of charley horse (a muscle injury) 
and lobster trick (the late night shift on a newspaper). 'The letters reveal Mencken's 
willingness to suggest leads and to judge the plausibility of proposed origius. Their joint 
efforts yielded convincing etymologies for neither term. Woolf of G. and C. Merriam 
Co. provides background and commentary.] —R.F.B. 


Oscar Micheaux 
2650. Elder, Arlene. Oscar Micheaux: The Melting Pot of the Plains, ONw, 2:3, Sept. 
1976, 299-307. Micheaux was the first Black homesteader in South Dakota. His auto- 
biography, The Conquest, the Story of a Negro Pioneer (1913), tells of his experiences, 
marked by a conflict between his desire to be part of the community and his wish to 
be a leader and model for his people: As the white community accepts him, his friends 
in Chicago reject him. The main characters in his novels (The Homesteader, 1917, and 
The Wind from Nowhere, 1941) experience similar conflicts. —9JB J.B. 
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Arthur Miller 
2651, Kóhler, Klaus. Das Dramenwerk Arthur Millers [Arthur Miller's Plays], ZAA, 
22:1, Sp. 1974, 18-40. In his plays Miller criticizes postwar American life. All My Sons 
(1947) shows the disastrous impact.of a war-profiteer's crimes on his family; Death of 
a Salesman (1949) depicts the ruin resulting from accepting popularity and material 
success as the chief moral criteria in a competitive capitalist society; and The Crucible 
(1952) is a parable of the McCarthyite persecutions. Bourgeois critics are wrong in 
attributing the heroes’ collapses to internal personal flaws rather than to their defective 
society. A View from the Bridge (1955/57) fails because the theme is purely personal. 
Nor do the later plays excel the earlier, though The Price (1968) effectively contrasts 
two brothers: the apparent failure, who sacrificed his career to help his father, and the 
successful surgeon, who disregarded his father’s needs but now enjoys his father’s re- 
spect. (In German) D.MJ. 


Henry Miller 
2652. Wiistenhagen, Heinz. Die Dekadenz Henry Millers [Henry Miller’s Decadence], 
ZAA, 22:1, Sp. 1974, 41-65. Miller's extreme individualism exemplifies capitalism's 
final stage. Since he denied any sympathy with the masses, claiming that artists must 
believe only in themselves, his criticisms ‘of American society stem from a superior 
elitism, expressed in a mysticism based on astrology, and leading to dependence on the 
subconscious and sexuality. But because he is a solipsist, the sexuality is dehumanized, 
especially when he depicts women. It links with a desperate search for his own identity, 
characteristic of late-bourgeois literature, though bourgeois critics attempt unsuccessfully 
to remedy this defect by claiming that Miller presents Jungian archetypes. He retreats 
into an anarchism that typifies his petit-bourgeois nature, with its contradictory exaltation 
of total individualism alongside a vague universal brotherhood. (In German) —D.MJ. 


Marianne Moore 
2653. Banta, Patricia Gow. About Marianne Moore, StAR, Fall/Win. 1977, 103-4. 
Moore's poetry is “mainly an appraisal of Eliot, the man and his writing.” One needs 
to consider Eliot while reading Moore—her animal studies, her portraits of human 
figures, and her descriptions of herself. —L.B.H. 


Joyce Carol Oates 
2654. Burwell, Rose Marie. The Process of Individuation as Narrative Structure: Joyce 
Carol Oate? DO WITH ME WHAT YOU WILL, Crit, 17:2, Dec. 1975, 93-106. Oates 
invites diverse interpretations of her novel by its title, the anglicized version of the legal 
term nolo contendre, begging the court to assume the defendant's innocence although 
offering no defense. The reader acting as the court must “judge” Elena Howe's emotion- 
al awakening ("individuation" in Jungian terms) even though it is nothing more (or 
less) than the universal maturation process. Тһе "court" must consider, also, the col- 
lective unconscious that has predetermined many of her acts. —D.L.B. 


Richard O'Connell 
2655. O'Connell, Richard. Excerpts from VOYAGERS, Explo, 1, Dec. 1973, 15-9. 
[The author presents excerpts from his work, noting that Voyagers is based on “first- 
hand accounts of travels and explorations, taken mainly from Hakluyt and Purchas" 
and is an attempt to work "with the poetic and dramatic quality of language" rather 
than to strive for “historical or scientific accuracy." Thematically, the work reflects 
“a new attitude towards time: all human history is seen to be contemporaneous."] 
—J.H.R. 
Flannery O'Connor 
2656. Quinn, J. J. A Reading of Flannery O'Connor, Thought, 48:191, Win. 1973, 
520-31. O'Connor has pointed out that methods of scriptural exegesis are useful when 
applied to her fiction. In A Good Man Is Hard To Find, analogical meaning charges 
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the two key words, Manners and Mystery. On the allegorical level it deals with the 
relationship of sin to redemption and the human brotherhood in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. On the moral level, it deals with the absence of grace and the subsequent re- 
demptive moment. The anagogical level treats the. four last things: death, judgment, 
heaven, and hell. —K.D.H. 


Eugene O'Neill 
2657. Scheller, Bernhard. O'Neill und die Rezeption Spitbiirgerlicher Dramatik [O'Neill 
and the Reception of a Late Bourgeois Dramatist], ZAA, 23:4, 1975, 314-21. In the 
late 1940's the gloom in O’Neill’s work aroused aversion in the G.D.R. His personal 
sunniness and optimism provide one reason, however, for reconsidering this reaction. 
The Tyrone family in A Long Day's Journey into Night embodies flight from an intol- 
erable reality into drug-addiction, alcoholism, and introspection that characterizes the 
late bourgeois situation. The first production of the play in the G.D.R.—in Rostock in 
1973—presented it as a warning directed at future generations. It emphasized the 
successive attempts by Edmund—the most autobiographically conceived character—to 
break out of the family's isolation, and it retained a hope that he would eventually do 
so. (In German) —D.MJ. 


Guy Owen 
2658. Dalmas, Vic. Guy Owen and The World of Cape Fear County, StAR, 3:2, Sp./ 
Sum. 1975, 43-50. [The author provides a brief biography of Owen and the region in 
which he grew up, describes some of his views on contemporary fiction and poetry and 
on New York Publishing, and mentions Owen's interest in music.] —L.B.H. 


Harry Mark Petrakis 
2659. Chapin, Helen Geracimos. *Chicagopolis"—The Double World of Harry Mark 
Petrakis, ONw, 2:4, Dec. 1976, 401-13. Many critics do not work with white ethnic 
literature because it is often a sociological fad, it prevents the blending of classes and 
cultures, and—partly because of the first two reasons—it is unavailable. These reasons 
are unfair, because ethnic literature, sociological by definition, helps to preserve many of 
the colorful aspects of our society. Petrakis, a Greek writer from Chicago, depicts in 
his works the conflicting desires and interests of ethnic and "American" associations. 
—B J.B. 
Ovid Pierce 
2660. Ebbs, John D. The Fiction of Ovid Pierce, StAR, 3:4, Sp./Sum. 1976, 85-7. А 
meticulous craftsman, Pierce is not prolific, having published only six short stories and 
four novels. His work deals with the Southern past, particularly with plantation life, 
and is characterized by skill with dialect and narrative. In following the discoveries 
Pierce's characters make, the reader makes the same discoveries. Pierce does not stress 
life's uglier features. | —L.B.H. 


Sylvia Plath 
2661. Broe, Mary Lynn. Demythologizing Sivvy: That *Theatrical Comeback in Broad 
Day," P&C, 10:1, 1977, 30-9, Plath is more than just a feminist idol who made suicide 
fashionable. Since her death critics have overlooked the humor and wit that characterizes 
much of her poetry. Even Lady Lazarus, a favorite of the suicide school, contains 
"sophisticated use of comic elements" that escapes most commentators. —P.G.D. 


Ezra Pound 
2662. McDonald, James К. Тһе *Adams Cantos": Fact or Fiction, AnR, No. 21, Sp. 
1975, 97-107. While the "Adams Cantos" (i.e., Cantos 62-71) are occasionally penetrat- 
ing, in general they do not succeed in their attempt to present history in action or John 
Adams as a key figure in American history. More importantly, as it is often necessary 
to go to the source to understand the lines, and then necessary to search for the true 
historical perspective, which Pound misstates or omits, and to supply the narrative gaps, 
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it is more than obvious that commentators have been approaching these. cantos in the 
wrong manner. —wW.D.P. 


2663. Kenner, Hugh. DRAFIS AND FRAGMENTS and the Structure of THE 
CANTOS, AnR, No. 19, Aut. 1974, 93-104. [This article is reprinted from Agenda, 
8:3-4, Aut./Win. 1970, 1-19. For the abstract, see AES, 20:10, June 1977,3292.] 

р —W.D.P. 


2664. Fink, Jon-Stephen. Ezekial Ton and Isaiah Ounce (E. P. Perspective), StAR, 3:4, 
Sp./Sum. 1976, 31-5. Pound wanted to influence each reader's vision through the poem, 
especially through the relationship and play of image and persona." He used imagistic 
methods; an essay by Ernest Fenellosa concerning Chinese characters influenced him. 
Ideals concerning economy came to influence his life and poetry and led to his activities 
during the war. After the war came 14 silent years. —L.B.H. 


2665. Namjoshi, Suniti. Ezra Pound and the Hex Hoax, AnR, No. 23, Aut. 1975, 
65-83. Pound does not believe in original sin, which he once called "the Hex Hoax." 
His position is that humanity in harmony with the environment is good: The difficulty is 
that the harmony this presupposes is seldom obtained, and for this reason Pound's failure 
to come to grips with evil is a defect in the. Cantos. In our lives paradise is seen only in 
flashes and fragments; but whatever its location and metaphysical status, Pound's ability 
to convey these flashes is a measure of his achievement. In an age obsessed with its own 
sickness, it is not easy to find another poet who can bring back the gods. (Illustrated): 
—W.D.P. 
Phelps Putnam 
See Item 2625. ) Dos 


John Crowe Ransom 
2666. Pratt, William. Fugitive from the South: Ransom at Kenyon, ONw, 1:2, June 
1975, 181-96. Ransom and his Kenyon Review made Gambier, Oh., home of Kenyon 
College, a central seat of learning and humane letters. In coming to Kenyon in 1937, 
Ransom terminated a 22-year allegiance to the South and Vanderbilt U. and entered 
the third stage of an intellectual revolution—the era of the New Criticism. In his first 
ten years as editor of the Review, the Fugitive poet of the 20's and Agrarian essayist of 
the 30's realized most of his ambitions: he placed literary studies in the center of the 
disciplines of humane learning; he redefined methods for studying literature and, more 
than anyone else, made the mid-20th century the Age of Criticism in the U.S. —V.B.M. 


Paschal Reeves 
2667. Kennedy, Richard S. A Memory of Paschal Reeves, TWN, 1:1, Sp. 1977, 3. 
[Kennedy collaborated with Reeves in editing The Notebooks of Thomas Wolfe (U. of 
N.C., 1970).] “Every scholar and critic of Thomas Wolfe owes a debt to Paschal Reeves.” 
: —J.S.P. 

Conrad Richter 
2668. Wilson, Dawn. The Influence of the West on Conrad Richter’s Fiction, ONw, 
1:4, Dec. 1975, 375-89. Richter’s western experience shaped his career: He absorbed local 
color and learned from the old-timers who supplied him with authentic tales he used in 
his works. His knowledge of the West merges with his personal philosophy, that hard- 
ship strengthens character to produce a moving portrait of life in the past. Richter's 
career moves from early contrived stories written while he was living in the East, 
through later more artistic works produced shortly after his move to the Southwest, to 
highly praised Southwestern novels, and finally to The Awakening Land trilogy, for which 
he received the Pulitzer Prize in 1950. —V.B.M. 


Theodore Roethke 
2669. Davis, William V. Fishing an Old Wound: Theodore Roethke's Search for Son- 
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ship, AnR, No. 20, Win. 1974, 29-41. The Far Field (Doubleday, 1964) Roethke finally 
came to understand his relationship with his father, in a poem dedicated to him and 
bearing his father's name, Otto. He immerses himself in the obsession he had pursued 
throughout his life, after his father's death when Theodore was 15: He gives his final 
praise to his father and accepts completely his status as son. Roethke rests content in 
knowing that he has grown into the kind of soi his father would have been proud of. 
(Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


Jean Shepherd ` 
2670. Trimmer, Joseph Е. Memoryscape: Jean Shépherd‘s Midwest, ONw, 2:4, Dec. 
1976, 357-69. His study and editing of George Ade's works influenced Shepherd's earlier 
works. In the stories in In God We Trust, All Others Pay Cash, Ralph, the main 
character, reminisces about his childhood, the reality of his past being transformed into 
memoryscape stories, mixtures of realistic details, and comic hyperbole.’ Wanda Hickey's 
Night of Golden Memories and Other Disasters contains the same type of stories, but 
with Shepherd himself as the main character. His latest work, The Ferrari in the Bed- 
room, focuses on contemporary culture in general; the earlier works involve the realism 
of life i in the Midwest and are products of the Midwesterner's favorable memories of a 
not-so-favorable aas { ie —8B J.B. 


: | Jean Stafford ' | ' 
2671. Mann, Jeanette W. Toward New Archetypal Forms: Jean Stafford's THE 
CATHERINE WHEEL, Crit, 17:2, Dec. 1975, 77-92. Тһе emphasis on consequences 
rather than acts; hidden envy, guilt, and' remorse; the importance of symbols; and the 
interplay of moonlight and sunlight place The Catherine: Wheel more іп the Hawthorne 
tradition of "New England Gothic" than in the post-Hemingway era in which it ap- 
peared іп 1952. Тһе book also resembles Hawthorne іп its use of non-linear time and 
its tendency to appear more a “romance” than a “novel.” —D.L.B. 


Lionel Trilling | 
2672. Chace, William M. The Middle of the Journey: Death and Politics, Novel, 10:2, 
Win. 1977, 137-44, The céntral concern in The Middle of the Journey is death, not 
politics. Laskell’s illness, making death a sudden reality, teaches him to neutralize con- 
flicting desires and transcend human desire and will. His awareness of death leads him to 
be skeptical about political doctrine and to reject absolutes. -However, because Maxim 
impresses us more than Laskell, we must view Trilling’s loyalty to Laskell’s liberalism 
as suspect, —A.B.F. 


John Üpdike. 

2673. Way, Brian. Тһе Case for. the Defensive, NR, 4:37, Apr. 1977, 55-7 (rev. -art., 

John Updike, Marry Me, Andre Deutsch, 1976). Though Updike's descriptions are vivid 
and compelling, too often he is uninvolved, and his characters arouse no intense feelings. 
He excels when portraying the late 50's and early 60's when America thrived materially 
but floundered spiritually, which he did best in Rabbit, Run. But, like much of his work, 
Marry Me "seems a very slight and limited achievement to come from so remarkable 
a talent." 


2674. Hamilton, Alice & Kenneth. John Updikes MUSEUMS AND WOMEN AND 
OTHER STORIES, Thought, 59:192, Mar. 1974, 56-71. Updike's concept of radiance— 
a quality of value that upholds the spirit —resembles Wordsworth’s. The glory fades, but 
continues even when we cease to see it. Time, though eroding, is not altogether the 
enemy—-and not invincible. 5 : : —K.D.H. 


` Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 
2675. McGinnis, Wayne D. The Arbitrary Cycle of SLAUGHTERHOUSE-FIVE: A 
Relation of Form to Theme, Crit, 17:1, 1975, 55-68. This work integrates theme and 
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form by introducing Tralfamodore’s imaginative fantasy into the grim reality of the 
Dresden fire bombing. Amid the dead bodies “like logs lying around,” Billy Pilgrim sees 
trees leafing out and hears a bird singing. The cyclical structure, ending where it began, 
thus suggests the hope of regeneration. —D.L.B. 


Robert Penn Warren 
See Пет 2647. 


George Savary Wasson 

2676. Bennett, Jacob.. George Savary Wasson and the Dialect of Kittery Pint, Maine, 
AS, 49:1-2, Sp.-Sum., 1974, 54-66. Although never closely analyzed, Wasson's stories 
are commonly regarded as authentically representing the York county, Maine, dialect of 
the late 19th century. Study of his notebooks and stories along with external data from 
The Linguistic Atlas and the speech of three elderly informants in the area confirms 
this opinion. Wasson's treatment of dialect іп Сарп Simeon's Store (1903), The Green 
Shay (1905), and Home from the Sea (1908) reveals that he "had a feel for language 
and an understanding of its working." [A vocabulary of 130 dialect items is included.] 

—R.F.B. 


Eudora Welty 
2677. Stucky, William J. The Use of Marriage in Weltys THE OPTIMIST'S 
DAUGHTER, Crit, 17:2, Dec. 1975,.36-46. . Suggesting the novel of manners, The 
Optimist’s Daughter shows vulgarity and emptiness in three marriages through reference 
1o a personal rather than a mythical past. Welty’s is not the past of Frazer’s The Golden 
Bough, Bulfinch’s mythology (ke Age of Fable), or even Faulkner's South, but a more 
human, personal past. —D.L.B. 


Nathanael West 
2678. Trachtenberg, Stanley. West's Locusts: Laughing at the Laugh, МОВ, 14:2, Sp. 
1975, 187-98. West ridicules the idea that comedy can cure a social order sick with 
excesses. When in The Day of the Locusts the migrants arrive in their promised land 
and create the motion picture industry, they trigger devastation more complete than 
that of the locusts they have fled. Comedy, forever in the present, denies the develop- 
ment time affords. The clown can assess his predicament inaccurately with impunity. 
The spectators know he will accept his limitations and somehow triumph. If this work 
were comedy, the migrants, once unmasked, would mend their ways, regardless of logic 
or probability. Frozen into their disguises, however, they mechanically manipulate their 
agonized, humanized environment. Farce goes beyond comedy into the future, where 
diabolical laughter, already socially programmed, precedes disaster. West's position as 
to whether we can redefine humanity is ambivalent. —E.H. 


2679. Baxter, Charles. Nathanael West: Dead Letters and The Martyred Novelist, WCR, 
9:2, Oct. 1974, 3-11. . West's work is filled, with anonymous crowds who function as 
audiences for his artist-protagonists. They demand art, and when they do not obtain it, 
they become destructive. Miss Lonelyhearts may be interpreted as “а radically simplified 
parable of outrageous demands by an audience" whose members are unsatisfied by any 
styles of communication the protagonist offers them. —J.H.R. 


See also Item 2622. 


Edith Wharton 
2680. Gargan, James W. Edith Wharton's The Reef: The Genteel Woman's Quest for 
Knowledge, Novel, 10:1, Fall 1976, 40-8. Anna Leath is a sheltered woman anxious 
for experience. Her husband's death gives her a chance for a freer and more expansive 
life. Her liberation involves a four-stage penetration of experience: She becomes aware 
of George Darrow's affair with Sophy, learns to tolerate Owen's love for Sophy, questions 
her own early sexual morality, and begins to recognize her own desires and passions. In 
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the last scene she does not reject the world she has discovered but realizes that personal 
indulgence is opposed to the humane order. , —A.B.F. 


Tennessee Williams 
2681. Berkowitz, Gerald. The *Other World" of THE GLASS MENAGERIE, Pla, 
48:4, Apr.-May 1973, 150-3. Each Williams play gives viewers a different perspective of 
the characters in the play, for they see the characters in a physical setting apart from 
the rest of the world. The outsider, e.g., Jim O'Connor, is the misfit in this world. Laura, 
Amanda, and Тот: find a hospitable environment in their natural home. "Tom's tragedy 
is that his inclinations are to escape, even though the Wingfield apartment is his natural 
home. —I.L.D. 


2682. Cole, Charles W., & Carol I. Franco. Critical Reaction to Tennessee Williams 
in the Mid-1960's, Pla, 49:1/2, Fall/Win. 1974, 18-23. Williams wrote three plays in 
the mid-1960's: The Mutilated, The Gnadiges Fraulein, and The Seven Descents of 
Myrtle. The first two were combined under the title Slapstick Tragedy. The methods 
used in these plays are bizarre and novel in the use of slapstick humor, while still prob- 
ing the plight of the weak and ostracized. Most critics viewed the plays as failures, as 
they were displeased with his use of foolery and outlandish humor. —J.L.D. 


Thomas Wolfe 
2683. Groth, Mel. The Education of Thomas Wolfe, II: Frederick Henry Koch, “The 
Little Man With The Urge,” StAR, 3:3, Fall/ Win. 1975, 83-96. Koch moved to Chapel 
Hil in 1918 and won many fans through his readings of А Christmas Carol Тһе 
method he used in his class on dramaturgy was one of encouragement. Archibald Hender- 
son's anti-critical tone, his insistence on the democratic or lay forces at work in the 
"new" drama, and his compromise, not entirely logical, between the realistic and romantic 
worlds in The Changing Drama (1914) probably influenced Koch in formulating his 
Folk Pageant, and Language Ideas and his Idea of the American Dream. —L.B.H. 


2684. Meehan, James. Thomas Wolfe as Regional Historian, TWN, 1:1, Sp. 1977, 9-11. 
When, as an aspiring young playwright, Wolfe first began using North Carolina mountain 
folk for his characters, he drew upon negative stereotypes, for he did not know the 
mountaineers; later “Һе celebrated the beauty of the mountain seasons and the vitality 
of the people" in his three final major novels, and at the time of his death he was 
working on a novel to be called The Hills Beyond that would deal with a mountain 
family over several generations. He completed ten chapters. His novels generally may 
be called historical. —]J.S.P. 


2685. Miller, Edward M. The Western Journey: Prelude and Aftermath, TWN, 1:1, 
Sp. 1977, 20-2. [Miller, "then Sunday editor of the Portland Oregonian," met Wolfe 
in Spring 1938; Wolfe decided to join Miller and the late Raymond Conway in touring 
the national parks that June. Included is a letter (July 5, 1938) from Wolfe (hitherto 
unpublished). Miller later visited Wolfe in a sanatorium in Seattle; Wolfe's death in 
mid-September depressed Miller despite their brief acquaintance. "Perhaps I was re- 
sponding dimly to genius."] —]J.S.P. 


2686. Phillipson, John S. Thomas Wolfe Visits Vermont: А Retrospect, TWN, 1:1, Sp. 
1977, 12-9. A retracing in 1976 of Wolfe's week-long tour of Vermont with Robert 
Raynolds in 1933 located only three of the buildings Raynalds mentioned in the chapter 
“Mountain Journey" in Thomas Wolfe: Memoir of a Friendship (U. of Tx., 1965). The 
trip was important because it restored Wolfe, exhausted and near a crackup from work 
on Of Time and the River, to health and enabled him to continue work on the novel. 
Wolfe loved Vermont and spoke of wanting to marry and settle there. "The hills were 
his true home." —J.S.P. 


2687. Wylie, Nancy C. Of Time ... and Reflections on the Wolfe Saga, TWN, 1:1, 
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Sp. 1977, 23-4. Julia E. Wolfe was glad to talk of her eminent son; within five years 
after his death she had achieved fame as his mother. Maxwell Perkins, Wolfe's editor 
at Scribner’s, was the greatest influence on the adult Wolfe, with Aline Bernstein, his 
mistress, the second greatest, in. that she persuaded him to turn from drama to fiction 
and financed him, offering continued encouragement. [Wylie knew Mrs. Wolfe and cor- 
responded with Bernstein.] | —]J.S.P. 


2688. Magi, Aldo P.. The Wolfe Pack: Bibliography, TWN, 1:1, Sp. 1977, 27-9. [This 
article begins an annotated Ару et bibliography of primary and secondary material by 


and about Wolfe]  . —].S.P. 
2689. Phillipson, John S. Paschal Reeves (1917-1976), TWN, 1:1, Sp. 1977, 4. [This 
article lists Reeves's writings about. Wolfe and briefly summarizes his life.] —].S;P. 


2690. Phillipson, John S.. A Collector Is Born, TWN, 1:1, Sp. 1977, 7-8. Aldo P. Magi 
of Sandusky, Oh., never intended to start collecting Wolfeana; indeed, his initial reaction 
to Wolfe was negative, But in 20 years he has amassed "over 1700 items — books, 
magazines and newspaper articles, photographs, letters, brochures, tapes, [and] records." 
This major private collection includes what he believes to be "the most comprehensive 
collection about Ketti Frings's" dramatic adaptation of Look Homeward, Angel in the 
country. . —Ј.8.Р. 


2691. Walser, Richard. Wolfe in the Soviet Union, TWN, 1:1, Sp. 1977, 5-6. [This 
bibliography lists writings by and about Wolfe in Russia. Four dissertations are also 
Jisted.] : —J.S.P. 


James Wright 

2692. Dougherty, David C. James Wright: The Murderer's Grave in the New Northwest, 
ONw, 2:1, Mar. 1976, 45-54, For Wright the self-discovery process begins with the 
ancestral world about him. What Wright's poetic voice says about "self" originates in 
the land that nurtured him, principally eastern Ohio and Minnesota. In his early poem 
At the Executed Murderer's Grave, Wright states several ways in which a subjective 
concept of the Northwest influences the quest for identity. The image dominating his 
Northwest is the grave; Ohio is identified with death of body and spirit. In his later 
poetry his tone softens: The land that once offered an identity scarred by self-indicting 
memories of graves produces an image of life and regeneration through love. A more 
sympathetic view of homeland emerges as part of Wright’s personal and poetic identity. 

—V.B.M. 


Drama 
2693. Jackson, Ester M. American Theatre in the Sixties: The Drama of Internal 
Crises, Pla, 48:5/6, Sum. 1973, 238-49. The most important development in the 
American theatre in the. late 505 and 60's was the use of the mise-en-scene, which 
permits a focus on the unconscious. The Living Theatre’s use of this technique played 
a major role in the development of.a language to interpret the changing perception of 
the individual's inner crises. | 0 —J.L.D. 


2694. Wills, Arthur. Where the “Green-Whiskered Irishman” Went, SLH, 1:2, Win. 
1969-70, 13-8. Until the second decade of the 20th century, vaudeville prospered be- 
cause it purveyed low comedy, giving the popular audience variety and laughs. Then a 
change set in which altered vaudeville radically, drove low comedy from any stages, 
and sent its patrons to the movies in increasing numbers. A new Zeitgeist was slowly 
informing drama and conditioning the audience. Vaudeville was superseded by “ап 
austere, frequently acrid mood" that "reflected the growing unrest in American thought, 
and found expression in vinegary sketches that drew upon ideas disseminated by serious 
fiction." —G.A.C. 
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Fiction 
2695. LeClair, Thomas. Death and Black Humor, ‘Crit, 17: 1, 1975, 5- 40. "Death ex- 
explains the name given to black (funereal), humorists as well as the characters, themes, 
forms, and philosophies of their novels. Black humorists’ interests Пе in the conscious- 
ness of death rather than in the event itself. Experience flows from, not toward, death, 
forcing characters into living by denying a future and forcing them to resort to either 
comedy or insanity. [This theory is examined ‘in representative novels of contemporary 
black humorists.] —D.L.B. 


2696. Mulyarchik, Alexander S. Neueste Tendenzen in Literatur ша Kultur der USA 
in den siebziger Jahren des 20. Jahrhunderts [Recent Trends in Literature and Culture in 
the U.S.A. іп the 1970s} ZAA, 23:3, 1975, 217-24. Spontaneity and goodwill have 
been unable to change American society, thus youth movements .have not produced any 
literature, and the participants have ended in exhausted liberal conformity. John Gard- 
ner's The Sunlight Dialogs (Knopf, 1973) perceptively analyzes this failure. The current 
situation typifies the Leninist concept of the struggle between bourgeois and democratic 
culture, the former being representéd by the successively fast-fading words of Leon 
Uris, Allen Drury, Jra Levin and most recently Xaviera Hollander. The belief that 
journalism has superseded realistic fiction lost credibility. Kurt’ Vonnegut, Jr., defends 
the potentiality of imaginative prose, and such writers as Thornton Wilder and James 
Baldwin continue to portray a positive social ideal. (In German) —D.MJ. 


. Poetry . 
2697. Silet, Charles L. P. .The Best Cellar Press: An Interview With Greg Kuzma, P&C, 
9:2, 1976, 33-9, Since 1971, Kuzma has published 18 pamphlets of works by poets he 
admires who have trouble being published elsewhere. He also hopes to make money. 
Тһе press, located in Crete and/or Lincoln, Nebraska. has published works by Ackerson, 
Targan, Goldbarth, Berry, Dodd, Plumly, and: others, [A checklist of publications in- 
cluded.] —P.G.D. 


2698. Silet, Charles L. P. Bk Mk Press: A Voice for the Middle West, P&C, 9:3, 1976, 
33-7. Dan Jaffe has operated this press in Kansas City since 1972 with the assistance of 
local and federal funding. It publishes anthologies of local poetry and volumes, often 
first books, by Midwest poets. Among its 20 volumes are ones by Thompson, Killoren, 
Rany, Slater, and Perkins. [A checklist of publications in included.] —P.G.D. 


2699. Silet, Charles L. P. Eric Greinke’s Pilot Press Books, P&C, 10:1, 1977, 39-43. 
Greinke and Lane started this small press in Michigan.in 1972. Lane left the following 
year. The press has published works by the founders and other poets including Brennan 
and Congdon. These and its anthologies of both black and white Michigan poets have 
had considerable commercial success. [A checklist of püblications is included.]—P.G.D. 


2700. Smith, D. Newton. The Influence of Music on Black Mountain Poets: H, АВ, 
3:3, Fall/Win. 1975, 73-81. Not well acquainted with music, Olson was first attracted 
to it through his interest in dance, particularly through’ some of the Black Mountain 
Summer. Institutes. During these institutes he met such musicians and performers as 
John Cage, Merce Cunningham, Lou Harrison, and David Tudor. Tudor introduced 
Olson to Pierre Boulez's music, which Cage brought to America. Boulez's music and 
Tudor’s artistry greatly impressed Olson. —L.B.H. 


Language 
2701. Bryant, Margaret M. Blends Are Increasing, AS, 49:3-4, Fall-Win. 1974, 163-84. 
Though word formation through blending (portmanteau words) was rather rare until the 
mid-19th century, during the second half of the 20th century the process has become 
increasingly common, especially in magazines and newspapers and in trade names. Among 
the 306 modern blends analyzed, the following fields show great productivity: "fashion 
(60); sports, travel, and entertainment (54); science and technology (44); home (37) . 
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political issues (15); high fidelity (13)." Most blends are nouns, but 54 are adjectives. 
Time Magazine is particularly productive with 47 of the total. —R.F.D. 


General 
2702. Brüning, Eberhard. Progressive American Writers Organizations and their Im- 
pact on Literature during the Nineteen Thirties, ZAA, 23:3, 1975, 208-16. Тһе Marxist- 
oriented magazine, The New Masses, founded in 1926, was a center for progressive 
opinion. Also important were the John Reed Clubs, which spread from 1929 onward 
and helped unite working-class writers with honest liberals. During the 30's, the so- 
called red decade, American writers attended international conferences and, becoming 
aware of the broad movement of which they had hitherto formed part only unconscious- 
ly, were freed from their late bourgeois isolation. Such meetings also acquainted them 
with their native progressive traditions and led to a whole series of works in the late 
30's, notably those written by Hemingway out of his involvement in the Spanish Civil 
War. ) —D.MJ. 


2703. Mendelson, Maurice O. Zu einigen Grundtendenzen in der Entwicklung der zeit- 
gendssischen Literatur in den USA, [Toward Defining a Basic Trend in the Development 
of Contemporary Literature in the U.S.A.], ZAA, 22:4, 1974, 341-61. In the 1950's and 
60's a flood of worthless novels advocated conformity to Establishment attitudes and, 
through pornography, drugged readers to make them more amenable to exploitation. The 
moral standards more recently emphasized are the consumer society's. Such literature 
seeks to hide the present American spiritual- crisis. Another sign of this crisis are the 
Modernists, who assert life's total meaninglessness without realizing that this idea is 
peculiar to the capitalist world. Since the 1960's there have been signs of a return to a 
realistic documentation of society, though even such writers have been deceived into 
taking the prevailing moral depravity as arising from permanent and ineradicable human 
defects. Тһе most promising developments are in journalism and drama, which show а 
consciousness of the crisis though not yet an understanding of its cause. (In German) 

—D.MJ. 


IX. GENERAL 
Criticism 

2704. Mendelson, Maurice.O. Einige Bemerkungen zur Amerikanistik in der DDR 
{Some Observations About American Studies in the G.D.R.], ZAA, 23:3, 1975, 189- 
204. American studies in the G.D.R. have always been vigorous. Eberhard Brüning's 
dictionary, Amerikanische Literatur (Leipzig, 1963), is original and comprehensive, in- 
cluding writers bourgeois critics ignore. Schdnfelder and Wirzberger’s Amerikanische 
Literatur im Uberblick [A Survey of American Literature] (Leipzig, 1968), a pocket-sized 
history of literature since the Civil War, gives basic information and traces its develop- 
ment, with some writers like Frank Norris and Thomas Wolfe more fully appreciated 
than by bourgeois critics. Robert Weimann, in New Criticism und die Entwicklung 
bürgerlicher Literaturwissenschaft [and the Development of Bourgeois Literary Scholar- 
ship] (Veb Max Niemeyer Verlog, 1962), demonstrates how New Criticism is partly 
reactionary, partly a flight into formalism from the horrors of capitalist reality. In Das 
amerikanische Drama der dreissigen Jahre [The American Drama іп 30 years] (Rütten 
& Loening, 1966), Brüning traces the struggle between the profit-seeking Broadway 
theater-owners and those attempting to produce socially significant plays for a wider 
audience. (In German) —D.MJ. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA. Nigeria 


T. M. Aluko 
2705. Stegeman, Beatrice. The Courtroom Clash in T. M. Aluko’s KINSMAN AND 
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FOREMAN, Crit, 17:2, Dec. 1975, 26-35. Тһе climactic courtroom scene in Aluko's 
1966 novel satirizes the British civil service and contrasts north and south African at- 
titudes toward written and unwritten law, land values, and concepts of reality. Moreover, 
the formal educational and law enforcement systems cannot be shifted from one culture 
to another without regard for the informal systems of subconscious values and social 
pressures. —D.L.B. 


Elechi Amadi 
2706. Finch, Geoffrey J. Tragic Design in the Novels of Elechi Amadi, Crit, 17:2, Dec. 
1975, 5-16. Concern with folklore, the supernatural, and individual suffering in The 
Concubine (1966) and The Great Ponds (1969) suggests similarities with Hardy. The 
sense of doom provided by tribal superstition and the “squalid violence" of contemporary 
conditions produce in Amadi's novels a cynical view of life as both inexplicable and 
futile. | —D.L.B. 


Rhodesia 
Doris Lessing 

2707. Lefcowitz, Barbara F. Dream and Action in Lessing’s THE SUMMER BEFORE 
THE DARK, Crit, 17:2, Dec. 1975, 107-20. Kate Brown’s journey seems futile; she 
ends where she began. But there are two journeys, one of separation and return and a 
dream cycle of rescue, protection, and abandonment of the object rescued. The first 
is the cyclical pattern of most women throughout history—separating from paternal 
domination but returning to the husband’s home, accomplishing little transcendence. 
But in the dream cycle Kate exorcises a self-projection, a feat not unlike Beowulf’s beast 
slaying. " —D.L.B. 


AUSTRALIA 


James Aldridge . 
2708. Seehase, Georg. Zum Problem der künstlerischen Subjektivitit im literarischen 
Werk von [The Problem of Artistic Subjectivity in the Literary Work of] James Aldridge, 
ZAA, 22:2, 1974, 117-30. Aldridge's fiction shows a true Socialist Realism in its close- 
ness to objective reality and in the way he seeks to increase his personal experience and 
enrich his writing. Though a journalist in outlook, he is never merely neutral but in- 
fuses his details with Socialist feeling. From bourgeois origins, he has moved through 
general anti-Fascist sentiments to appreciating Socialism and the Soviet Union's role. 
His various heroes develop similarly, but he always emphasizes the difficulties in their 
progression and creates a logically connected chain of evolving perceptions in each. 
Moreover, his heroes are not isolated individualists but embody their society and period. 
(In German) —D.MJ. 


Watkin Тепсһ 
See Item 2581. 


CANADA 


Margaret Atwood 

2709. Miller, Hugh. Surfacing to No Purpose: Margaret Atwood's Apparent Survival, 
AnR, No. 24, Win. 1975, 59-61. In Surfacing (1975) the heroine searches for her lost, 
possibly dead father; she hints that the maps of rock paintings her father left behind are 
significant—but we don't know what to make of the "dead thing" she finds floating 
under water. The heroine thinks it may be her baby, aborted under rather sordid con- 
ditions some time earlier; she offers a dirty sweat-shirt to the gods of the rock-paintings, 
whose names she does not know. At the end she apparently recovers from near-insanity, 
but she does not explain the Indian gods, and many readers must feel a certain uneasiness. 

—W.D.P 
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Earle Birney 
2710. Nesbitt, Bruce. DOWN THE LONG TABLE: А Retrospective Review, WCR, 
9:3, Тап, 1975, 35-9. [This article is "substantially the introduction to the forthcoming 
New Canadian Library edition of Birney's novel.”] Birney's novel of the Depression 
focuses on the price one pays for emotional integrity and intellectual honesty and our 
need to understand the political forces that invade our private experiences. Gordon 
Saunders, the central protagonist, is a product of the political chaos of the Depression 
years, and his reformist activities parallel his knowledge-seeking emotional life. When 
first published (1955), the novel was attacked on political grounds as well as for its 
stylistic innovations. Yet Birney here defines humanity’s “place in a world blind to the 
ironic consequences of” the tricks time plays on human destiny—a theme central to this 
novel and to his poetry and poetic drama. —J.H.R. 


Ralph Gustafson 
2711. Allison, L. M., & W. J. R. Keitner. Ralph Gustafson: A Bibliography in Pro- 
gress, 1929-1972, WCR, 9:1, Jun. 1974, 29-38. [After a brief introduction, the authors 
present a bibliography which "attempts to indicate the range of Gustafson's achievement 
and the critical response to it.’ The article lists works by Gustafson (Books of Poetry, 
Editions, Individual Poems, Short Stories, Articles, Reviews) and about him (Biographical 
Information, Selected Articles, Selected Poetry Reviews)]. . —J.H.R. 


IRELAND 


Samuel Beckett 
2712. Kopschitz, M. Н. “See What is Happening Here”: Variants in the Text of PING, 
Library, 32:1, Mar. 1977, 57-60. In the two editions (both 1967) of Ping cast into 
English by Beckett himself, there are variants in 7 of the 70 sentences [here recorded 
and analyzed]. —G.T.T. 


2713. Sobosan, Jeffrey G. Time and Absurdity i in Samuel Beckett, Thought, 49:193, June 
1974, 187-95. Beckett's work searches for à dimension of life that transcends time and 
mortality. His method is to make death an “inane irrelevance," by eliminating identity 
and by concentrating on words. God gives little solace; death is not the answer. Love 
seems some type of answer. ` —K.D.H. 


` James Joyce 

2714. Walsh, Patrick. Bloomsday ?74, AnR, No. 18, Sum. 1974, 85-92. [On June 16 
Walsh followed the paths of Stephen and Bloom through Dublin, from the Martello 
Tower at 8 a.m. to 7 Eccles Street at 2 o'clock the next morning. On Eccles Street a 
one-story facade stands before an empty lot overgrown with trees and bushes. Bloom's 
Post Office is now a Civil Engineer's office of the Republican government. Bloom's 
All Hallows seems to have been a misnaming of the Church of St. Andrew. Sweeney’s 
Chemist shop still operates, but the bath in Lincoln Place is now boarded up. The Free- 
man's Journal is no more, and Nelson's Pillar was dynamited in 1966. 'The lobby of 
the National Museum boasts no naked marble ladies such as interested Bloom; probably 
Joyce remembered those in the Royal Dublin көсілу Library іп Ballsbridge.] 

(Illustrated) —NW.D.P. 


Brian Moore 
2715. McSweeney, Kerry. Brian Moore: past and present, CritQ, 18:2, Sum. 1976, 53- 
66. Moore's ability to keep from repeating himself is. impressive. His fresh inventions 
develop his novelistic skills and enable him to bypass his obsessive themes and pre- 
occupations in ways that result in an increasingly complex continuity between old and 
new. The Lonely Passion of Judith Hearne (1955) concerns a woman and Тһе Feast of 
Lupercal (1957) a man suffocated by Belfast gentility and Irish Catholicism. 'The Em- 
peror of Ice Cream (1965), also set in Belfast, concludes affirmatively. An Answer 
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from Limbo (1962), I am Mary Dunne (1968), and Fergus (1971) explore Irish difficulties 
іп the U.S. Catholies (1972) deals with an Irish religious community disorganized at 
the end of the 20th century by the forces of ecumenism. The Great Victorian Collection 
(1976) seems to have little in common with the others, but its parabolic meaning repre- 
sents the past’s pressure and persistence. —W.D.P. 


2716. Moore, Brian. The Expatriate Writer, AnR, No. 17, Sp. 1974, 27-30. [Moore 
tells about being uprooted from Belfast by World War II, spending some time as a well- 
salaried international official, and emigrating to Canada, where he became a cost-account- 
ing clerk in a construction camp in the wilds. Neither Ulster nor Canada was interested 
in his desire to write; he moved to avoid things he didn't want to do or to make a 
living. When he finally began to write, he wrote about Belfast, where he had been 
born and had grown up.] (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


Sean O'Faolain 

2717. Davenport, Gary T. Sean O'Faolain's Troubles: Revolution and Provincialism 
in Modern Ireland, SAQ, 75:3, Sum. 1976, 312-22. Тһе great theme in O'Faolain's 
work is Irish nationalism; he first perceived and adopted, and finally rejected, a violent, 
narrow provincialism. His first reaction against the nationalist cause was the most 
extreme; his later work shows a softening. His early stories illustrate a clash between 
two cultures: Virtue resides with eclectic tendencies found in the Anglo-Irish nobility or 
disloyal revolutionaries, not in the provincial revolutionaries. Though the Revolution 
was less prominent in O'Faolain's later work, it still inspired him as late as the 1960's. 

—R.DJ. 


Padraig Perse 
2718. Elvet Thomas, W. C. Llenorion Iwerddon [Irish Writers], Padraig Pearse (1879- 
1916), Barn, No. 139, May 1974, 293-6. Honored at 20 by the National Eisteddford of 
Wales in 1899, Pearse was much more than just a pamphleteer and patriot. His father, 
though English, was an Irish nationalist. Having learned Irish, Padraig became a journal 
editor, founded bilingual schools, and defended the language strongly. His advocacy of 
the Irish language is paralleled in Wales today. (In Welsh) —P.G.D. 


2719. Elvet Thomas, W. C. Llenorion Iwerddon [Irish Writers] — Padraig Pearse, 
Barn, 140, June 1974, 353-6. [Part 2. For Part 1, see the preceding abstract]. Pearse's 
Irish-language works were all translated into English by 1927. His dramas, particularly 
Tosagan and The Singer and some of his short stories (among the first truly artistic ones 
to be written in Ireland) are particularly skillful. [Two of his poems and passages from 
his dramas are translated into Welsh.] (In Welsh) —P.G.D. 


John Millington Synge . 
2720. Edwards, Bernard Laurie. The Vision of J. M. Synge: a Study of THE PLAY- 
BOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD, ELT, 17:1, 1974, 8-18. The piay is about the 
aggrandizement of Christy Mahon's personality. Under Pegeen's tutelage Christy be- 
comes a poet, lover, and man of action; and for a while, inspired by her lover's eloquence, 
Pegeen imaginatively attains "the joy of contact with what is perfect in art and nature." 
Іп the end she rejects Christy and all he represents. Especially significant is Christy's 
being able to assess and discard the myth of his personality (created by the villagers) 
and thus assert his selfhood. Аз his self-concept enlarges, his speech becomes more 
lyrical, richer in associations, and contributes to a developing pattern of biblical imagery; 
ultimately һе becomes a Christ-figure. —W.D.P. 


William Butler Yeats 


2721. Feinberg, Stephen. Yeats’ AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN, Expl, 33:6, Feb. 
1975, Item 45. In his best poetry Yeats integrates sensuous, rational, and mystical 
modalities into one poetic form that we can call the ascending image: a progression or 
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a series of transformations of a single image generated by a sensible event, a process 
realized most fully in Among School Children. The progressions lead to a final, highest 
plane within which Yeats relates his own concept of the other world to the symbol as it 
has evolved thus far and the questions it embodies. Caught up in the ascending image, 
Yeats moves from the dancer's sight and sound to the dance's changeless glory. 
—P.F.H. 


2722. Allen, James Lovic. Charts for the Voyage to Byzantium. An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy of Scholarship and Criticism on Yeatss BYZANTIUM Poems, 1935-1970, 
BNYPL, 77:1 Aut. 1973, 28-50. [The annotations are both reportorial and critical. 
Only articles and books in English are included. Books included are on Yeats, or on 
Yeats and one or two other writers, and those including a chapter or essay on Yeats, 
and some books of a more general sort by particularly renowned scholars or critics with 
relevant expertise.] (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


2723. Perloff, Marjorie. “Another Emblem There”; Theme and Convention in Yeats’s 
COOLE PARK AND BALLYLEE, 1931, JEGP, 69:2, Apr. 1970, 223-40. This poem 
is a débat in a topographical framework, a dialogue between the speaker's Self and Soul. 
Тһе stream that runs beneath Yeats's window at Thoor Ballylee, a few miles from 
Coole, sinks underground into the dark pool known as “Raftery’s cellar," rises again in 
Coole Park to form a lake, and then drops "into a hole" once more, symbolizing the 
soul’s incarnation cycle. The lake and forest into which a mounting swan flies are images 
of Yeats's self, symbolizing the soul—not reborn into the world, but ascending to heaven. 
Yeats cannot choose between the two symbols. Reentering Coole House, he considers 
that no such choice will bother succeeding poets; for them the soul will be no problem 
because skepticism will cancel it out: The final image of despair is that of a swan drifting 
on a darkening flood. —W.D.P. 


2724. Jochum, К. P. S. Yeats's Last Play, ТЕСР, 70:2, Apr. 1971, 220-9. Yeats’s fifth 
play in the Cuchulain sequence, The Death of Cuchulain (1939), provides not only a 
negative end for On Baile's Strand (1903), but also positive new solutions to At the 
Hawk's Well (1917), and The Only Jealousy of Elmer (1919). (The other play in the 
sequence is The Green Helmet, 1908). In the prologue to The Death Yeats gives instruc- 
tions as to how his plays' structure and meaning should influence the audience. The 
sympathy he extends to Cuchulain by giving him insight and a final apotheosis, after 
so much frustration in the earlier plays, should move the audience to appreciate heroism, 
the aristocracy, and aesthetics, however unfashionable those may be today. Yeats seems 
to have recognized that his beliefs were unfashionable in 1939. In the final epilogue to 
the sequence, the singer relates that Cuchulain and the other heros do not exert their 
influence through physical presence but through heroic inspiration, with which, for ex- 
ample, they infused the Easter Rebellion's leaders. —W.D.P. 


2725. Hirschberg, Stuart. Campbells “Monomyth” and the Exploration Pattern in Yeats's 
A DIALOGUE OF SELF AND SOUL, Explo, 1, Dec. 1973, 47-52. In its dialogue 
with the Soul the Self in Yeat's poem undergoes an inward journey paralleling 
Campbell's (The Hero with a Thousand Faces, Pantheon, 1949) classic stages in the ad- 
ventures of the mythological hero. The Self refutes the Soul’s argument in favor of 
“deliverance from the endless cycle of rebirth,” and (like Campbell's hero) gains “access 
to a transcendental state in the midst of life." —J.H.R. 


2726. Grab, Frederic D. Yeats's KING OEDIPUS, JEGP, 71:3, July 1972, 336-54. 
Yeats's version goes far beyond Richard Jebb's more literal translation, on which Yeats 
based his work, in providing a text for the modern stage. Yet it does not accurately 
reflect the original: Yeats inserted much material from his own meditations, with tri- 
umphant effect. —W.D.P. 


2727. Henry, Nat. Yeat? THREE THINGS, Expl, 33:5, Jan. 1975, Item 38. In his 
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note, Yeats’ THREE THINGS (Expl, 32:1, Sept. 1973, 4 [AES, 19:3, Nov. 1975, 961].), 
Laurence Perrine offers a solidly grounded case against Unterecker’s and Seiden's 
cuckolding interpretation of stanza 3 (А Reader's Guide to William Butler Yeats, Noon- 
day, 1957), thus preserving the poem's poignance as well as the female persona's probity 
and dignity. However, in offering the lesser satisfaction with “апу man" as one of the 
persona's three desires, he violates his stance against a reading that cheapens her yearn- 
ing, for this kind of satisfaction is mean and trivial “not the kind for which Yeats 
would make a wave-whitened bone yearn for a return to life!” Also, as have other 
scholars, Perrine works with the premise that, since Yeats fully designates her first 
"thing" in Stanza 1, he will do the same in Stanzas 2 and 3. The poet has not so 
fashioned his content, nor do his "Three Things" include more than one "man." 
—P.F.H. 


2728. Barron, Craig Wallace. Comprehensive Index fo William Butler Yeatss А 
VISION, BNYPL, 77:1, Aut. 1973, 51-62. [The index includes all subjects and names 
found in the New York edition of 1938, which was reissued in 1956 and became a 
Collier-Macmillan paperback in 1966.] —W.D.P. 


2729. Allen, James Lovic. Unity of Archetype, Myth, and Religious Imagery in the 
Work of Yeats, TCL, 20:2, Apr. 1974, 91-5. Yeats’s thorough knowledge of multi- 
cultural myths and symbols is generally unacknowledged. Critics also neglect his single 
dominant "monomyth" — the union of human being and God, the natural and the 
supernatural. Three clusters of images express it: ascent motifs——ladders, stairs, towers, 
and soaring birds; descent motifs — lightning, downward flights, fallen stars, and light- 
beams; and, most importantly, the tree, symbolizing the achievement of the union. All 
these clusters relate to Yeats’s central journey archetype. —S.S. 


2730. Mulryne, J. В. Printers Copy for Part of Volume Seven of the W. B. Yeats 
COLLECTED IN VERSE AND PROSE (1908), SB, 30, 1977, 235-40. 'The A. H. Bullen 
papers at the Records Office of the Shakespeare Birthplace Trust in Stratford contain un- 
bound sheets of the second edition (1891) of John Sherman and Dhoya-—sheets which, 
with Yeats's revisions on them, served as printer's copy for part of Volume 7 of the 
Collected Works. Yeats’s revisions [here recorded] are incorporated іп the 1908 text, but 
that text also incorporates a further stage of similar revisions, presumably ones Yeats 
made in proof. —G.T.T. 


2731. Farrow, Anthony. Yeats and the Irish Short Story, AnR, No. 17, Sp. 1974, 35- 
42. Yeats's influence in the development of the short story in Ireland can be seen par- 
ticularly in George Moore and Joyce. [Yeat's opinions are filled out by known events and 
passages in essays and letters.] (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


Pursuit of Diarmaid and Gráinne 
2732. Cormier, Raymond J. Open Contrast: Tristan and Diarmaid, Speculum, 51:4, Oct. 
1976, 589-601. Scholars often consider The Pursuit of Diarmaid and Gráinne, an Irish 
tale of which over 40 Mss survive, an important analogue for the Old French Tristan. 
Differences between the Celtic and French versions cast serious doubt that the Celtic 
work is a source for the French one. —A.1.D. 
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appear in the journal Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Authors Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 
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General І. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Comparative Literature, Edu- 
cation, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and 
Other Arts, Prosody, Research Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and 
Creeds, Theory of Criticism, "Translation, Women's Studies) 

General П. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and 
Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myth, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Film, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


*For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed 

in one of the more specific categories. 

**For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless 
the bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 
Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, N. Ireland, Jewisb, etc.) 
Britain II. Bibliography (See General П) 
Britain III. Language (See General IIT) 
Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 
Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 
Britain VIII. Romantic 
Britain IX. Victorian 
Britain X. Modern 

UNITED STATES 
United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States П. Bibliography (See General ID 
United States III. Language (See General ІП) 
United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV). 
United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
United States VI. Ninteenth Century, 1800-1870 
United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
United States VIII. Twentieth Century 
WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 

The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. 
Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture, e.g., Swift and Shaw are considered to be 
English, Yeats and Synge Irish. This category will, of course, include all writers in 
Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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Studies in Eighteenth Century Culture (Case Western Reserve U., Cleve- 
land), 3, 1973 [Racism in the Eighteenth Century, ed., Harold E. 
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It is the policy of NCTE in its journals and other publications to provide a forum, an 
open discussion of ideas concerning the content and the teaching of English and language 
arts. Publicity thus accorded to any particular point of view does not imply endorse- 
ment by the Executive Committee, the Board of Directors, or the membership at large. 
except in announcements of policy, when such endorsement is clearly specified. 
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Y. GENERAL STUDIES 


Literary History 
3132. Cohen, Ralph. Innovation and Variation: A Problem of Literary History, Mon/ 
SECC, 4, 1975, 297-315. The mid-17th-century change in georgic poetry, as exemplified 
in John Denham's Coopers Hill, illustrates the innovation principle, according to which 
new rhetorical features replace "the old as does a new hierarchy of forms" when the old 
features "no longer express the kind of experience the poems deal with." That the genre 
encompassing Coopers Hill has been considered georgic, topographical, and pastoral verse 
is really a problem in innovation and change; the solution does not lie in analyzing the 
individual poem, but in determining how poems interact as to "the use of a convention 
or an allusion or a way of proceeding." Denham's revisions (from 1642 to 68) represent 
an innovation, with the subsequent poetic variants forming a: new class, Innovative 
structura] changes in religious, political, and scientific institutions in the 17th century 
created anxieties and insecurities—the literary and societal crises reinforcing one another. 
Тһе 17th- and early 18th-century poets returned to classical verse to find “а norm against 
which to innovate.” —I.BS, 


3133. Segre, Cesare. Narrative Structures and Literary History, СІ, 3:2, Win. 1976, 
271-9. [This item is trans. by Rebecca West from Strumenti Critici, 1975]. Structures may 
be found in the object (the work) or in the subject (the critic). The literary message 
communicates linguistically and transmits concepts dependent on codices. The readers’ 
world concepts affect the translation of codices, so thus a historical line joins reader 
and writer. In studying narrative texts we explore this historical relationship. A 
model to describe the changes in literary institutions in a society’s history has to 
include genres, their pluralities and relationship to cultural context. —K.L.B. 


Literary Theory 
3134. Hernadi, Paul. Literary Theory: A Compass for Critics, CritI, 3:2, Win. 1976, 
369-86. We can use a cartographic approach to literature to analyze literary theory. 
{Four maps are described and explained. Map 1 places the work between rhetorical 
and mimetic axes; Map 2 shows human communication to be impossible without repre- 
sentation; Map 3 summarizes 1 and 2; Map 4 relates approaches to literature and 
disciplines of criticism.] The verbal compass metaphor and the maps show how theoretical 
awareness helps relate particular critical landscapes and other interdependent areas. 
—K.L.B. 


Literature and Other Arts 


3135. Jacobson-Leong, Esther. Place and Passage in the Chinese Arts: Visual Images 
and Poetic Analogues, CritI, 3:2, Win. 1976, 345-68. Chinese painting transforms 
fixed elements into vital experiences: Paths become connections; a pavilion a com- 
pletion; a pause, a beginning. The poetic analogues to pavilions, gardens, and paths in 
painting of the same period are evident in 7th- to 13th-century poetry. The visual images 
and poetic analogues become mediatory elements—real and metaphoric—of the place 
where man must live but has no control. КІВ. 


Prosody 
3136. Fuller, Roy. Boos of Different Durations, ThamesP, 1:1, Win. 1975-6, 42-58. 
Stress is not the determining factor in English prosody, which depends on a mixture of 
stress and quantity. Though not as important as in Latin verse, we cannot ignore 
quantity in modern English syllabic verse. Scientific measurements show that syllabic 
length varies greatly. Difficulties in scansion may often be resolved by reference to 
meaning, which affects normal speech stresses. --С.СР. 
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Theory of Criticism . 
3137, Hartman, Geoffrey. Literary Criticism and Its Discontents, Ст, 3:2, Win. 1976, 
203-20. The New Criticism identifies a critical language for literature. These critics, 
aware of thought currents, mix philosophy, theology, linguistics, sociology, and psycho- 
analysis with art. They study all modes of writing to demonstrate that vision is revision 
and to reduce poetry to mythmaking; thus, literary criticism can lead one to objects that 
are available for interpretation. —RK.L.B. 


3138. Booth, Wayne C. “Ргевегуіпр the Exemplar": or, How Not to Dig Our Own 
Graves, CritI, 3:3, Sp. 1977, 407-23. Critics search for a core of determinate meanings 
in texts rather than considering the possibility that a poem may be many things existing 
in many places, some with determinate, others with indeterminate meanings. А variety 
of. critical approaches to a subject is not only valid but necessary if we are to understand 
literary and cultural history. [This article is Part I of The Limits of Pluralism.] —K.L.B. 


3139, Abrams, M. Н. Тһе Deconstructive Angel, Crit, 3:3, Sp. 1977, 425-38. 
Derrida's (Dissémination, Paris, 1972) and Miller's (Tradition and Difference, Diacritics, 
2:4, Win. 1972, 6) deconstructionist interpretation goes beyond the limits of pluralism 
by making accounts of literary and cultural history impossible. For them, a written 
text consists of "innocent black marks on a page" with so many possible meanings that 
interpretation leads only to misreading. Miller's infallible argument reduces all text to 
the same impasse, yet he ignores the consequences of his premises by participating in 
dialogue that depends on the comprehendible meaning in language. [This article is 
Part II of The Limits of Pluralism. See preceding abstract.] —K.L.B. 


3140. Miller, J. Hillis. The Critic as Host, Critl, 3:3, Sp. 1977, 439-47. Neither the 
obvious nor the deconstructionist reading is univocal. The univocal or obvious reading 
always contains the deconstructive reading and vice versa. Nihilism cannot be separated 
from Western metaphysics in poems and their criticism. [This article is Part III of The 
Limits of Pluralism. See two preceding abstracts.] —K.L.B. 


3141, Bentley, Eric. Portrait of the Critic as a Young Brechtian, ThQ, 6:21, Sp. 1976, 
5-11. Critics should educate the public to a taste for certain playwrights based on a 
norm of quality, not of fads. Eric Bentley was a critic of Brecht. Currently critics are 
over-intellectual, and popular theater has no intellectual interest. —К.Е.В. 


3142. Clemen, Wolfgang. The Pursuit of Influence, E&S, 28, 1975, 94-105. Research 
into influences can be useful, especially when the emphasis is on why rather than simply 
on what. Why certain poets become influential at a given time, why a literary generation 
chooses one model rather than another, how poets use the influence, how they free 
themselves from it to find their own place, and how an understanding of influences 
helps a student place a particular writer's work in literary history are fruitful uses of 
influence studies. —S.A.W. 


3143. Holland, Norman М. Literary Interpretation and Three Phases of Psychoanalysis, 
Crit, 3:2, Win. 1976, 221-33. Psychoanalysis has undergone three phases: psychology 
of the unconscious; psychology of the ego; and psychology of the self. Psychoanalytic 
critics in the first stage search for a latent content. In the second stage a literary critic 
tries to find ego strategies in the language of a poem, as in a formalist reading. In the 
third stage critics use self-knowledge and literary knowledge. . —K.L.B. 


Women’s Studies 
See Item 3466. 
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3144. Haidu, Peter. Making it (New) i in the Middle Ages: Towards a Problematics of 
Alterity, Diacritics, 4:2, Sum. 1974, 2-11 (rev.-art., Paul Zumithor, Essai de poetique 
medievale, Editions de Seuil, 1972). Zumthor makes 500 years of medieval texts avail- 
able to structural analysis by supplying terms in which their surface structures (stylistic 
transformations) are capable of changing the meaning of their generic pattern. To 
overcome our semiotic incompetence before:conventional, objective, depersonalized, and 
collective texts, he substitutes a. шие lexical, and, сире study. for а semantic 
one. . EA Дел ; ja А —В.К. 


3145. Carreter, Fernando Lázaro. The Literal TIRA Critl, 3:2, Win. 1976, 315-32. 
_ The distinction betwéen properties of literary and ‘nonliterary language. began with 
Aristotle and recurs ій Roman Jakobson's. Linguistics and Poetics (Style in Language, 
ed., Thomas Sabeok, Cambridge; Ма 1960). Literary language and styles are created 
in response to linguistic restrictions and the need to structure messages. Poetics must 
remove itself from traditional coordinates to place literature within the’ parameters of 
literal language. Literal language. must be. defined: before artistic language(s): :сап · be 
described. . . ыкы ОК тозо st E NAM —K.LB. 


IV. THEMES AND Ec 


Plot Patterns . 


3146. Beauchamp, С Goran: Themes and Uses of Fictional 'Utopias: A Bibliography of 
Secondary Works in English, S-FS, 4:1, Mar. 1977, 55-63:. [This bibliography concen- 
trates on critical works in English that treat the gencral history, generic features, ideology, 
uses, and themes of fictional utopias and dystopias. The bibliography is.an attempt to 
provide a general overview .of the range of scholarship devoted to fictional utopias. 
Comments on the works surveyed ‘are listed under 11 ;sub-headings: bibliographies; 
anthologies; definitions; general surveys; specific surveys; utopias of escape; dystopias; 
psychology and utopia; progress, science, and technology in utopia; some utopian motifs; 
and utopian politics and sociology.) - . Ж.К. 


. Subjects . 
3147. Mollenkott, Virginia, and others. Bibliography, Ch&L, 26: 4, Sum. 1977, 41- 60. 
[This article contains abstracts of writings dealing with explicitly Christian’ material and 
literature interpreted in a Christian context. The arrangement, after a "General" section, 
is chronological, from OE to moderr Covered in this issue are items 4439-4558, Тһе 
arrangement within sections is alphabetical, by scholar.] —]J.S.P. 


3148. Lerner, Laurence. Literature’ amd: Money; E&S, 28, 1975, 106:22. Literature 
has treated money either morally or functionally: We ее the moral attitude in Chaucer's 
Pardoner’s Tale, in which money is attractive, tempting, almost magical, and unrelated 
to reality. In Eliots Middlemarch, in contrast, the characters who -fail do not- view 
money functionally; those who succeed have learned to work for some wealth. Trollope 
and Dickens treat money functionally; but against a distinctly ‘moralizing background. 
Jonson's Volpone shows how powerful the moral treatment of money can be in а 

master's hands and helps to clarify Marx's view that money is the “alienated ability of 
mankind.” But Marx’s quoting from Shakespeare" s Tim. is misleading—Timon represents 
a purely moral view, S Marx hovers between the moral and the functional. —S.A.W. 


` Drama 


3149. Rosenstein, Leon.. On Aristotle and Thought і in Dráma, Critl, 3:3, Sp. 1977, 
543-65. Philosophers and aestheticians obliterate tragedy as an art by insisting its 
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existence depends on a specific metaphysical or moral doctrine or -expression of 
Weltanschauung. In Aristotle’s Poetics, thought is more abstract than the three 
tragedian subjects—"plot, character, and thought are reciprocal and correlative con- 
cretizations of a particular action, and thought bears this ‘relation and makes its 
appearance with respect to each (action, plot, persona) in a definite way." Tragedy 
constitutes a complete world with inherent probabilities and necessities; philosophy tries 
to construct the world by defining its possibilities. —K.L.B. 


: Fiction 
3150. Guild, Nicholas. Trends in Current Fiction, OQ, 19:4, Win. 1976, 156-65. In 
spite of our negative judgment, we enjoy reading popular fiction because the authors 
can tell a good story, unlike the internalized and disordered world many serious writers 
depict, and they portray heroic figures whose moral code is identifiably clear. Though 
the espionage novel, in particular, is marked by complex plots rather than characters, 
John le Carré's George Smiley іп The Spy Who Came in From the Cold (1963) provides 
human characterization that raises his fiction to high art. Not all popular forms are 
inherently trivial. —B.B.R. 


3151. Mullen, Richard D. The 49 Reprints: Addendum, S-FS, 4:1, Mar. 1977, 86. 
[The article adds one book, Victor Rouseau's The Sea Demons, to the list contained in 
A Bibliography and 49 Reprints. (S-FS, 3:3, Nov. 1976, 294-304; AES, 21:6, 1977-78, 
1995).] —W.R. 


3152. Mullen, Richard D. A Note in Correction, S-FS, 4:1, Mar. 1977, 87. [The 
article corrects the statement in the bibliography cited in the preceding abstract that 
Bulwer-Lytton's The Coming Race, Samuel Butler's Erewhon, and Gardner Fox's Five 
Weeks in a Balloon were published in 1870. The correct dates for The Coming Race 
and Erewhon are 1871 and 1872 respectively.] —W.R. 


3153. Sanders, Scott. Invisible Men and Women: The Disappearance of Character in 
Science Fiction, S-FS, 4:1, Mar. 1977, 14-24. Science fiction reproduces the experi- 
ence of living in a regimented, rationalized society, in which the individual is anonymous. 
A literary form that ignores personality, presenting vast impersonal forces, mirrors our 
sense of the individual's anonymity in mass society. Weak characterization in science 
fiction is not accidental. Science fiction as a genre is centrally about this disappearance 
of character. Тһе threat to identity is explicit in tales about social engineering and 
machine domination, implicit in those about androids, robots, and zombies, in the 
specters of totalitarian computers, in the celebration of supermen and superwomen as 
the only rebels in a world of drones, in invasion and possession themes, and in tales of 
apocalypse. : —W.R. 


3154. MacDonald, Walter В. The Experience of Fiction, Ch&L. 26:4, Sum. 1977, 
13-9. Although it may seem that modern fiction writers dislike their characters and 
invite us to share their dislike (e.g. Heller, Catch-22; Monaday, House Made of Dawn; 
Faulkner, Light in August), actually they invite us to understand the characters and, by 
living for a while in their shoes, and after initial distaste, come to feel compassion for 
them. The writer’s ability to produce this change in the reader may be the best 
talent. —].S.P. 


3155. Plath, Sylvia. The novelist and the poet, Listener, 98:2516, July 7, 1977, 26. Тһе 
novelist has space to develop incidents, and every detail can be used; the poet has to 
concentrate on a smaller field. If an ordinary object like a toothbrush is mentioned in 
a novel, it can easily remain a minor detail; in a poem, it is rare for it not to usurp 
the center of attention. [This talk was broadcast by the BBC in July 1962; it will be 
included in Johnny Panic and the Bible of Dreams, Faber, 1977.] (Illustrated) —C.C.P. 
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3156. Klein, Gérard. Discontent in American Science Fiction, S-FS, 4:1, Mar. 1977, 
3-13. Optimism and pessimism in literature and art.do something miore than dispas- 
sionately and hypothetically examine the facts, something shaped by the artist's individual 
subjectivity and social group situation. Science fiction: has passed through three phases: 
(1) optimism and faith in scientific progress, (2) confident skepticism, and (3) pessimism 
and imprecation. At first, the science fiction social group saw its value in the 
ascendant. After WW II, the group could still believe that its technological values could 
either serve truth or not. In the 60's and early 70's the social group came to believe 
that it had no future, even though individually its members miglit be living better than 
ever before. (Translated from French by Darko Suvin and Leila Lecorps) . —W.R. 


3157. Kellman, Steven G. Тһе Self-Begetting Novel, WHR, 30:2, Sp. 1976, 119-28. 
The self-begetting novel, a sub-genre of the modern French, British, and American novel, 
is "an account, usually first-person," of a character's development to the point at which 
that character can write "the novel we have just finished reading." Undergoing “ап 
extensive apprenticeship," the narrator attempts to incorporate and surpass all the 
preceding novels of the sub-genre. Since the "reflexive quality" of self-begetting novels 
allows "prolonged" allusion to their predecessors, Durrell alludes to Proust, Murdoch 
refers to Sartre, and Lessing evokes Miller. Although the tradition moves from paradigm 
to parody, Beckett's work “despite and by means ө its renunciation" resumes the 
tradition. —W J.S. 


Poetry 
3158. Cleary, А. A. ThamesP, 1:2, Sum. 1976, v-viii. Poetry is for serious application 
and not the casual affair of a leisure moment. In its practitioner it requires apprentice- 
ship to a craft; in its reader, the devotion of proper attention to poetry that has something 
serious to say. Schools that encourage bad children's writing by elevating it to a position 
comparable with great poems are distorting reality. —C.C.P. 


3159. Cleary, A. A. ThamesP, 1:1, Win. 1975-6, v-vii. Poets write to celebrate, not 
just to communicate. Poetry fulfills the desire to preserve. feelings that would otherwise 
be lost in disorder, a wider aim than mere communication, which implies а ipud 
defined audience. —C.C.P. 


See also Item 3155. 


BRITAIN 
V. MEDIEVAL. General 


See Item 3144. 


Old English 
JUDGMENT DAY П 


3160. Whitbread, L. The Old English Poem JUDGMENT DAY П and its Latin Source, 
PQ, 45:4, Oct. 1966, 635-56. [Although this poem has been adequately edited, its 
source, Bede's hexameter Versus de die iudicii, has not. This article undertakes some 
preliminary tasks toward an edition of the source, including investigations of the 
probable date of the OE poem, the translator's technique, and the surviving Mss of 
Bede’s poem. Tables of these surviving Mss, last versions, and modern editions and 
translations are appended.] x at. | —W.D.P. 


General 


3161. Quinn, John J. Some Puzzling Lemmata and Glosses in MS. Cotton Cleopatra 
A ІП, PQ, 45:2, Apr. 1966, 434-7. [Thomas Wright and R. P. Wiilcker first printed 
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this 10th-century Latin-Old English--glossary. without critical interpretation in Anglo- 
Saxon and Old English Vocabularies (Trubner & Co., 1884). Discussion is offered on 
the following: neoPera welor; timbor; unfer: - grighound; onix: blere; dropfag; teah; 
aecin; undernmete; yferan e set: gestillid; besmitenum.] - —W.D.P. 


Middle English 
"Chaucer 


3162. Wood, Chauncey. Of Time and Tide in the F RANKLIN’S TALE, PQ, 45:4, 
Oct. 1966, 688-711. According to the Tractatus de fluxu et refluxu maris (once attri- 
buted to Roger Bacon and ‘still unprinted); ‘the highest: tides occur in the winter; this 
theory would explain why the rocks off the Brittany coast seem to disappear soon after 
Christmas. The alternative’ explanation, which Chaucer gravely presses on the reader; 
is that the clerk from Orleans created an allusion through natural magic that made the 
rocks seem. to disappear. If the clerk did not really affect the rocks but merely pre- 
dicted the highest winter tides, his fee was unearned, and his renouncing it is not 
gentilesse. Moreover Arviragus sacrifices honor for reputation, Aurelius thrashes about 
like an hysteric, and Dorigen is literal-minded. Ав none of the characters exhibits 
gentilesse, perception of this aristocratic virtue must Бе above and. beyond the Franklin 
himself. | —W.D.P. 


3163. Kelliher, Hilton. The Historiated Initial in he Devonshire Chaucer, N&Q, 24: 3, 
June 1977, 197. The miniature figure within the initial letter on p. 1 of this Ms is 
probably not an actual portrait of Chaucer, as George Mason suggested in 1799, or of 
thé 15th-century owner of the Ms, саз Manly and Rickert: guessed (The Text of the 
CANTERBURY TALES, U. of Chicago, 1940), but a'répresentation of the young 
Chaucer. Details suggest thàt the poet's impecunious state is humorously depicted, possi- 
bly with overtones of the artist's need for funds from his’ patron. SSP. 


William Langland 


3164. Risse, Robert G., Jr. The Augustinian Paraphrase of ISAIAH 14.13-14 in PIERS 
PLOWMAN and the Commentary of the FABLES of Avianus, PQ, 45:4, Oct. кр. 
712-7. This paraphrase, “ ‘Ponam sedem meam in aquilone, et ero similis altissimo," " 
quoted as Satan's boast in a number of medieval works. Most notably, it occurs in Piers 
Plowman (Passus I, 166 in the B-text; Passus II, 117 in the C-text); where in both 
instances the text reads "pedem" for "sedem." The source for the paraphrase was prob- 
ably St. Augustine's Enarrationes in Psalmos..:Fhe paraphrase also occurs twice in the 
commentary to Avianus's Fables, a standard school text in the Middle Ages. A survey 
of the 29 available Mss shows that none of the commentaries contains the substitution 
“pedem,” which enforces the probability that Langland deliberately made the substitution. 
—W.D.P. 


HANDLYNG SYNNE 
3165. McIntosh, Angus. Some Notes on the DANCERS OF COLBECK —James Osborn: 
In Memoriam, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 196-7." A Northern rendering of these lines, part 
of Handlyng Ѕуппе, found: at the Yale U. library in the Osborn Ms collection, helps 
clarify troublesome passages in other versions. [MeIntosh. cites 14 instances.]—J.S.P. 


| | | THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 

3166. Gottschalk, Jane. THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE: Lay Preachers to a 
Lay Audience, PQ, 45:4, Oct. 1966, 657-67. Despite the subtleties that commentators 
have found in this poem, the teaching and its presentation are popular rather than 
scholarly. The poet frequently refers to everyday things in nature and experience. He 
imitates satirically people's quibbles over secular topics and emphasizes relationships 
between husband and wife, thus appealing mainly to. a. mixed audience whose Christianity 
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is lived in the world. The poet instructs this audience ‹ оп marital fidelity and proper 
ways to use things. . : Pk .—W.D.P. 


WAKEFIELD/PLAY OF THE TALENTS 


3167. Brower, Robert A. : Dramatic Craftsmanship: iir the Townley PLAY OF THE 
TALENTS, ETJ, 28:1, Mar. 1976, 79-84. .The-authors of the Corpus Christi plays 
showed great originality and imagination’ in transferring narration from religious tradi- 
tion to scenic representation. ` The Play-of the Talents is placed in the cycle to show 
conflict in the secular kingdom as-an-example of the conflict that always exists between 
Christ and his antagonists. Character, motives, and language are uniquely suited to carry 
` out the play's function in the cycle and can be accurately comprehended only when the 
play's function in the whole of the eyele is Underetpod. —B.S.W. 


"Romanes ` | 
3168. Kratins, Ojars. Treason in Middle English Romances, PQ, 45:4, Oct. 1966, 668-87. 
These romances reflect considerable legal knowledge; we can explain the authors' liberties 
(they omit and condense) on literary grounds; ` In teaching that treason does not pay, the 
poets are usually careful to see justice done: The: false. accusers receive their due. 
The lesson is partly that God is actively interestéd.in seeing justice done, which may 
account for their concentrating on intimate, personal treasons rather than on the more 
historically important impersonal ones, such as levying. war, forging the king's seal, and 
coining money. The assumption of supernatural. authority behind law explains why the 
practice of the judicium Dei, whether by ordeal or battle, which was nearly obsolete, is 
а favorite romance episode and illustrates the- gap that E between ideals and actual 
practice in the late Middle Ages. vi —W.D.P. 


Anglo-Latin 


қ Дейгіс | ЙУ А 
3169. Cross, J. E. Aelfric's LIFE OF ST. GEORGE, N&Q, 24; 3, тй 1977, 195- 6. 
Comparison of a text of this work in a „group known as Za, edited by John E. Matzke 
in 1902-3, with one done by Michael Huber in 1906, reveals that these Ms versions of the 
legend "are variants of the same version," which is recorded “іп the' Bibliotheca 
Hagiographica Latina as within nos. 3372-3375." 'This version was Aelfric's source for 
his Life of St. George.. E d л 07 —J.S.P. 


General 
3170. Cherchi, Paola, A. Tradition and Topoi іп Medieval Literature, Crit], 3:2, Win. 
1976, 281-94. According to Ernst Robert Curtius in European Literature and the Latin 
Middle Ages (1948) European literature constitutés а unity constructed on classical Latin 
and systématized during the Latin tradition in the Middle Ages. The morphology of this 
tradition is outlined in the commonplace' elements—the topoi (theme and image). In 
critical analysis the identification of à topos can: eliminate some problems but is not a 
guaranteed science of literature. т, a . —K.L.B. 


See also Нет 3161. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 


` Robert Burton 
3171. Renaker, David, Fontenelle and Burton: “А Shared Simile and a Missing Link, 
N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 207-8.: Fontenelle’s Entretiens sur la Pluralité des Mondes 
(1686) and Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy (1638 ed.) contain the same unusual com- 
parison of the stars in the Milky’ Мау to the multitudinous Maldive Tslands in the Indian 
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Ocean. This coincidence is at present inexplicable: Fontenelle did not read English, no 
one has translated Burton into French, and neither author's sources mention the 
Maldives. —J.S.P. 


3172. Trevor-Roper, Hugh. Anatomist of melancholy, Listener, 97:2495, Feb. 10, 1977, 
187-9. Burton’s purpose in The Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) was serious. He identifies 
the source of society’s faults in the human heart: He prescribes medicine rather than 
religion or politics as the cure. “Borage and hellebore will do more to make men good 
Anglicans than all the old Fathers or modern Reformers.” (Illustrated) --С.С.Р. 


Abraham Cowley 
See Item 3264. 


John Denham 
See Item 3132. 


John Donne 


3173. Burchmore, Susan. А Note on the Date of THE CANONIZATION, N&Q, 24:3, 
June 1977, 200-2. Donne used the word “reall” (“ryal”) in 1. 7 to refer to an actual 
English coin of that name, circulated beginning in 1606. Тһе poem dates from that year 
or later, very possibly from 1608, in view of Donne's illness (gout and palsy) that year 
to which the poem presumably alludes. —]J.S.P. 


Edmund Gayton 


3174. Boothe, B. Wallingford. Edmund Gayton and English Travesty, N&Q, 24:3, June 
1977, 212-4. Scholars have not recognized that Gayton's Pleasant Notes upon Don 
Quixot (1654) is important in the English travesty tradition. Тһе work travesties а 
number of classical poets and is "the most important" forerunner of Charles Cotton's 
Scarronides (1664-5), which produced a mania in England for classical burlesque. The 
two works closely resemble each other in all but verse-form, thus Cotton probably knew 
Gayton's work. —]J.S.P. 


Thomas Heywood 
See Пет 3240. 


Ben Jonson 
3175. Simmons, I. L. Volpone as Antinous: Jonson and ТН” OVERTHROW ОҒ 
STAGE-PLAYES, MLR, 70:1, Jan. 1975, 13-9. The Antinous referred to in Volpone 
111,7,157, long accepted as Hadrian's handsome favorite, and later offered as Penelope's 
chief wooer, may very likely be a character from Ulysses Redux by William Gager (per- 
formed at Oxford early in 1592). Gager aroused the opposition of the Puritan theologian, 
John Rainolds of Queen's College, who subsequently attacked plays and actors. In 
succumbing to the impotence and disease that he earlier feigned, Volpone illustrates 
Rainolds's contention that imitating illicit acts leads to performing them. Jonson shows 
greatness by accepting and meeting such adverse criticism of drama. Had other drama- 
tists imitated him in this practice, they might have avoided the extreme measure of 
closing the theaters. —S.A.W. 


See also Нет 3251. 


Martin Llewellyn 
3176. Cutts, John P. The Dramatic Writing of Martin Llewellyn, PQ, 47:1, Jan. 1968, 
16-29. Martin Llewellyn (or Lluelyn, 1616-81) must be added to the list of English 
dramatic writers. The King Found at Southwell (1646), though credited on the title page 
to а “Мг, Loyd, Student of Christ Church in Oxford," contains some of the same songs, 
in the same order, as does Llewellyn's Men-Miracles with Other Poems (1646), and shares 
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with that volume an epistle dedicated to the Duke of York, signed "M.LL." “Mr. Loyd” 
may therefore be dismissed as a mask. Llewellyn may have presented a play when he 
obtained his Master's degree in 1643, and is known to have written one in 1661 for 
Charles П° reception in Oxford. (Illustrated) —W.D.P. 


Roger Manley 
3177. Köster, Patricia. Some Unrecognized Letters of Sir Roger Manley, N&Q, 24:3, 
June 1977, 217-8. In two major collections, at the British Library and in the Calendar 
of State Papers, Domestic Series, letters by this 17th-century "Cavalier, linguist, his- 
torian and military engineer" are confused with correspondence by other contemporary 
military men named Manley. The handwriting and the content help to establish which 
letters are his. —J.S.P. 


John. Marston 
3178. Tricomi, Albert H. Identifying Sir Gervase Clifton, the Addressee of Marston’s 
Letter, 1607, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 202-3. R. E. Brettle correctly identified Clifton as 
the member of an ancient English family whom James I knighted upon his coronation 
(The “Poet Marston” Letter to Sir Gervase Clifton, Review of English Studies, 4:14, Apr. 
1928, 212-4). Arnold Davenport in his edition of Marston in 1961 misidentified the 
man. Proof that Brettle was right is provided by knowledge of the letter’s provenance— 
the Clifton Ms Collection, now at the U. of Nottingham Library, where it has been since 
1947, having previously been in the hands of members of the family at Clifton Hall. 
Marston was seeking to secure the young knight as his patron and friend. —J.S.P. 


Thomas Middleton : 
3179. Holdsworth, R. V. “A Clean Sheet," N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 205. This phrase, 
unrecorded in OED but listed in the 1972 Supplement A-G with a figurative use from 
1963, occurs in this figurative sense in Middleton and Rowley's A Fair Quarrel (с. 
1615), with punning overtones of other meanings. —J.S.P. 


John ‘Milton 


3180. Law, Anthony. The Parting in the Garden in PARADISE LOST, PQ, 47:1, Jan. 
1968, 30-5. Had Adam insisted that Eve stay near him, she would still have had the 
choice of disobeying. Perhaps she would eventually have done so, but it seems more 
likely that she expected Adam’s prohibition and was taken by surprise at the sudden 
consent (9.370-5). Her nature requires guidance and mastery, for dependence on Adam 
is basic to her character as Milton develops it. Therefore Adam errs when he permits 
her to have her way. Whether or not this decision was technically a sin, it has the 
important consequence of making him more responsible for the fall. —W.D.P. 


3181. Knott, John R., Jr. The Visit of. Raphael: PARADISE LOST, Book V, PQ, 
47:1, Jan. 1968, 36-42. Тһе most obvious function of the dinner in Eden is to allow 
Milton to demonstrate the richness of God's bounty. Perhaps the most striking aspect 
of the event is that man can dine with and pass the afternoon in conversation with an 
archangel: This scene is the poem's most important indication of man's original intimacy 
with the angels. Milton endows Adam and Eve with naked majesty and royal poise, for 
which he may have drawn some hints from epic tradition, in particular from Virgil. 
—W.D.P. 


3182. Miner, Earl. Felix Culpa in the Redemptive Order of PARADISE LOST, PQ, 47: 
1, Jan. 1968, 43-54. In Milton's view, the fall is fortunate in showing God's greater 
glory and greater mercy in respect to those few who are to be saved at the last days; 
to those many more who are not redeemed, the, fall brings God's just wrath, eternal 
damnation, and a withering experience of His glory. A carefully calculated redemptive 
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order in the poem includes all God's angelic and human creatures. ‘Among men, felicity 
is reserved as an ultimate hope for those who earn their happy ре in the redemptive 
order through patience and fortitude.: . . —W.D.P. 


3183. Hartman, Geoffrey H. False Themes and Gentle Minds, РО, 47: 1, Jan. 1968, 
55-68. Milton is not the only master of the English mind, but he is among those who 
assured the survival of Romance by the very. quality of his resistance to it. In L’Allegro 
and П Penseroso he used no less than three sorts of mythical ‘persons: established 
divinities (Venus, Mab, Aurora); personified -abstractions (Melancholy, Tragedy, Mirth); 
and spirits of place (the “Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty”). He.does not encourage us 
to discriminate these kindred spirits; in fact, by mixing them with a fine promiscuity, 
he produces the sense of a middle-region in which everything is numinous or semi- 
divine. This in no sense demythologizes his poetry, but suggests that man lives in easy 
rather than fearful, and daily rather ‘than ‘extraordinary, intercourse with an ambient 
spirit world. [The poems are e contrasted with сое August Burger 5 Der Wilde Jager.] 

| 7 —W.D.P. 


3184. Riffe, Nancy Lee. А FRAGMENT OF MILTON, FROM THE ITALIAN, PQ, 
45: 2, Apr. 1966, 447- 50. In his Plain Dealer (No. 26, June 19, 1724) Aaron Hill first 
published the 16 lines that are regarded as inexplicable. It now seems clear that the 
lines are Hill's adaptation, (with the liberties then allowed) of Milton's canzone Ridonsi 
donne e giovani amorosi. . . і f ; | —W.D.P. 


3185. Kelley, Maurice. Daniel Skinner and Milton’s ташу College Manuscript, N&Q, 
24: 3, June 1977, 206-7. Three pieces of evidence suggest that Skinner donated the Ms 
of Milton’s minor verse to the library of Trinity College, Cambridge: (1) A letter by 
someone unknown dated conjecturally 1677 reports that Skinner Пай taken some of 
Milton's papers (See N&Q, 4:3, 1869, 144); (2) Skinner was a Fellow of Trinity 1674- 
85; and (3) on at least two other occasions Skinner gave away Milton's papers. —J.S.P. 


3186. McCarthy, B. Eugene. Metaphor and Plot in SAMSON AGONISTES, MiltonQ, 
6:4, Dec. 1972, 82-96, Rather than indicating poor quality, Milton's mixed metaphors 
in this work reflect the speaker's mind and provide thematic unity. They occur in 
Samson's speech, reflecting his confusion in the face ‘of conflict. In particular, the bee 
metaphor evokes similar metaphors ii in the Шаа ‘and the Odyssey, as well as in Paradise 
Lost. 5 —C.EB. 


3187. Miller, Téo. Milton and Lassenius, 'MiltonQ, 6:4, Dee. ‘1972, 92-5.. Early 
biographies of Johan Lassenius,:a Lutheran. pastor in Copenhagen, mention-his meeting 
with Milton; but only one reference to Milton. occurs in. Lassenius's works. Lassenius's 
library contained works by English authors, but none by Milton, whose religious views 
conflicted ‘with 17th-century Lutheran orthodoxy. ZEE NIA A --С.ЕВ. 


3188. Kivette, Ruth M. The-Ways and Wars of Truth, MiltonQ, 6: 4, Dec. 1972, 81-6. 
Context, background, and biblical echoes indicate that. Milton’s: Areopagitica should 
contain the reading “ ‘true wayfaring Christian! " rather than the variant “warfaring.” 
Milton's other prose.works and Comus indicate that "wayfaring" enhances the pilgrim 
image rather than the knight-errant, Comparing Milton's use with his contemporaries’ 
enhances this position. --С.Е.В. 


3189. Wilson, Gayle Edward. Emblems in. PARADISE. REGAINED, MiltonQ. 6:4, 
Dec. 1972, 77-81. Milton uses.emblems to add depth to his characterization in this 
work. Satan's reference to: a well-known emblem by Geffrey Whitney. develops his 
ability as a skilled orator. One of George, Wither's emblems provides the background 
for Satan's trial of Jesus. (Illustrated) : К . —C.E.B. 
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3190. Park, A. B. Milton and Classical Meters, MiltonQ, 6:4, Dec. 1972, 75-7. ‘Milton’s 
translation of Horace's Carmina 1.5 shows Milton's experimentation with rendering the 
quantitative aspects of Latin verse into English. He follows the principle of other 
Romance verse forms, particularly Italian ones. —C.E.B. 


3191. Pecheux; M. Christopher. Their Place of Rest: PARADISE LOST ХИ. 647, 
MiltonQ, 6:4, Dec. 1972, 73-5. The last four lines tie together essential motifs such 
as choice, rest, and providence. Knowing biblical backgrounds and carefully interpreting 
the poem reveal the eschatological overtones of the phrase “ ‘place of rest?” —C.E.B. 


3192. Tobin, J. J. M. METAMORPHOSES XE Ап Influence on Milton’s AD 
PATREM, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 206. Although scholars do not generally believe 
that Metamorphoses XI influenced Ad Patrem, details of content—particularly the per- 
sonified imagery in 1.107, linked with Sandys's comment on the appropriate passage in 
Ovid— suggest that Milton saw and used Sandys's text, published less than a month before 
he received his М.А. degree. —J).S.P. 


3193. Stapleton, Laurence. Perspectives of Time in PARADISE LOST, PQ, 45:4, Oct. 
1966, 734-48. This poem has a tremendous forward urge. Adam's failure to realize 
the potential for good in human nature evokes from God a further manifestation of 
creativity. Milton works in a christian theological framework, and his concept of the 
time when “God shall be all in all” is typical of his age; but he believes in а progression 
of events before the creation of the visible world, and the future Michael presents is 
the poem's thematic climax, thus the design of time is essential to his treatment of his 
donnée. —W.D.P. 


3194. Steadman, John M. Miltons “Summa Epitasis": The End of the Middle of 
SAMSON AGONISTES, MLR, 69:4, Oct. 1974, 730-44. Milton's notebooks and 
prefaces show that he was well acquainted with Aristotle, Horace, and the later theorists, 
Evanthius, Donatus, and the Renaissance commentators on dramatic structure. But in 
structuring Samson Agonistes he followed the Greek tragedians; attempts to analyze the 
drama in the terms of the commentators and exegetes are, therefore, generally disappoint- 
ing. Critics who find a "summa epitasis" but no indication. of the beginning of the 
epitasis should consider the plot as based on character development, not on cause-and- 
effect’ relationships. Then they can see that Milton’s plot is unified rather than episodic. 

—S.A.W. 


See also Items 3310 and 3277. 


Thomas More 


3195. Miller, Clarence H. Current English Translations of THE PRAISE OF FOLLY: 
Some Corrections, РО, 45:4, Oct. 1966, 718-33. [The detailed corrections are almost 
entirely to Hoyt Hudson's translation (1941).] —W.D.P. 


3196. Miles, Leland. With a Coal? The Composition of Thomas Mores DIALOGUE 
OF COMFORT, PQ, 45:2, Apr. 1966, 437-42. Evidence indicates that during the 
spring and summer of 1534, when he was composing the Dialogue of Comfort, More 
was wholly or largely without conventional writing materials. He probably wrote with a 
bit of charcoal. In the autumn these.materials must have been restored to him. Henry 
VIII was ultimately responsible for the "off-again, on-again" policy of psychological 
warfare. —W.D.P. 


Thomas Overbury 
See Item 3285. 


Henry Peacham 
3197. Young, Alan R. A Biographical! Note on Henry Peacham, N&Q, 24:3, June 
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1977, 214-7. Although Margaret C. Pitman's M.A. thesis (London U., 1931) on Peacham 
helps to correct the biographical inaccuracies of the DNB about the author of The 
Compleat Gentleman, it does not answer questions about certain periods in his life. 
Various official records show that in 1595-Apr. 1607 Peacham studied music in Italy, 
then became a teacher in Huntingdonshire. In 1624-34 he taught in Norfolk, London, 
and Lincolnshire, marrying and fathering two daughters. He may have married twice 
and have been ordained. —]J.S.P. 


William Rowley 
See Item 3179. 


George Sandys 


3198. Friedman, Jack E. George Sandys’ Debt to Strabo in His Remarks on Homeric 
Troy, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 203-4. In running counter to popular contemporary belief 
about the location of Troy (actual ruins along the Troad being taken for those of Ilium), 
Sandys in Relation of a Journey (1615) was following Strabo, who similarly rejected 
the alleged site on geographical grounds. Other references by Sandys to the ancient 
geographer reveal that Strabo was Sandys's chief authority on matters of classical 
geography. à —J.S.P. 


See also Item 3192. 


Shakespeare 
3199. Craig, Hardin. Magic in THE TEMPEST, PQ, 47:1, Jan. 1968, 8-15. Because 
this play is a Renaissance document, we must expect in it ideals of absolute perfection. 
Prospero hopes to become a perfect ruler through learning and study. When he has 
mastered his studies, he employs Ariel as an agent through whom he can operate, like 
all magic rulers. Like Cornelius Agrippa, he believes in magic as an expert method of 
behavior, ill in the hands of witches but beneficent in the hands of scholars and well- 
intentioned rulers. His interest in magic shows his aspirations to enter the ranks of the 
greatest kings. But Prospero finally renounces magic because he по longer needs it. 
He will rule the world with human perfection alone to rely on, since, if man has 
complete intellectuality, it follows that he will be master of all he surveys. —W.D.P. 


3200. Coursen, Herbert R. Shakespearean Comedy and the Moral Limits of Art, Ch&L, 
26:4, Sum. 1977, 4-12. Shakespeare did not think of drama as a mere mode for 
transmitting religious meaning; rather in his comedies he reflected religious customs 
“familiar to his audience," e.g., the Eucharist, which implies a movement “from aliena- 
tion to reconciliation.” His comedy “imitates on an archetypal level the ceremony 
central to the souls of [his] spectators, and evokes response as archetype does." 'The 
concept of the theater as metaphor reflects the real world and the unseen one "beyond 
the tangible universe." —J.S.P. 


3201. Davy, Kate. Perlini’s OTHELLO, DramR, 19:4, Dec. 1975, 19-26. Though 
Perlini’s Otello, performed November 1974 at the World Theater Festival, Nancy, 
France, was billed as being "after. Shakespeare,” the performance had little corres- 
pondence with the text which "completely disappeared" in this rendering. —A.LD. 


3202. Wickham, Glynne. Masque and Anti-Masque in THE TEMPEST, E&S, 28, 1975, 
1-14. Following Jonson’s Masque of Queens (1609), Temp. uses masque and anti-masque 
to offer figurative meanings that would have been obvious to his audiences. Prospero, 
who controls all, suggests the “prosperity” brought by James I: His magical powers 
strongly hint at the author of the Demonologie. In the masque Juno is not Elizabeth I, 
but Queen Anne. Iris may represent Elizabeth, an attribution made likely by the icono- 
graphic “Rainbow portrait” at Hatfield: House. "Miranda is the Princess Elizabeth, in 
1611 the “most sought-after bride in Europe.” Shakespeare leaves Ferdinand’s identity 
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shadowy, although some attributes of the Prince of Wales are discernible. Masque and 
anti-masque help to unify the drama and to underline its moral and political messages. 
—S.A.W. 


3203. Denner, Kennedy. KING LEAR and the Theatre, ETJ, 28:1, Mar. 1976, 35-44. 
The multiplicity of themes and plots and the acute problems of staging Shakespeare's 
Lear have led to extensive revising and cutting and the subsequent derision of literary 
critics, Nahum Tate's revision of the play has often been severely criticized for its happy 
ending, but Shakespeare's source also had one. Lear is a complete revision of a re- 
ceived original designed for festive comedy. Critics must take into account the theater's 
problems in visualizing the imagination. —B.S.W. 


3204. Jones, Emrys. HENRY VI and the spectre of strife, Listener, 98:2516, July 7, 
1977, 13-4. In Н. VI, Shakespeare established a new kind of play on the Elizabethan 
stage. He drew a portrait of a recent, disastrous period in English history, to warn his 
audience of the dangers they would face if the civil war they feared did come. He 
worked out a large but well-controlled trilogy with its roots in medieval symbolic drama 
but its subject matter from more recent (and more circumstantially accurate) history than 
any contemporary playwright was using. (Illustrated) —C.C.P. 


3205. Nilan, Mary M. THE TEMPEST at the Turn of the Century: Cross-currents in 
Production, ShS, 25, 1972, 113-23. [This article contains descriptions and newspaper 
reviews of Temp. productions in both Britain and the U.S.] --ҮН. 


3206. Roberts, Jeanne Addison. THE MERRY WIVES ОҒ WINDSOR As a Hallowe'en 
Play, ShS, 25, 1972, 107-12. Wives, a Hallowe’en play, records the transition from fall 
to winter and reconciles fertility passing from the old to the young. Sex and marriage 
tricks relate to ancient fertility celebrations. Mischievous spirits and tricks emphasize a 
night before the order of All Saints Day. Wives was possibly written in two weeks for 
the Queen's 1597 Garter Installation. Like “Shake spear,” “Fall staff" suggests 
cowardice and impotence. —]1H. 


3207. Salgado, Сатіпі. Time's Deformed Hand: Sequence, Consequence, and Incon- 
sequence in THE COMEDY OF ERRORS, 515, 25, 1972, 81-91. The theme concerns 
time movement and its apparent aberrations. Form, language, and action tricks cause 
uneasy laughter. Time is distorted through identity duplication. No one is able to give 
a reliable account of the present or the immediate past. --ҮН. 


3208. David, Richard. ОҒ An Age and For All Time: Shakespeare at Stratford, 505, 
25, 1972, 161-70. [This article reviews five Shakespearean productions—Merch., Much, 
Twel., В. П, and Н. V—and Webster’s The Duchess of Маі presented in 1971 at 
Stratford. Photos accompany the article.] —J.H. 


3209. Biggs, Murray. A Neurotic Portia, ShS, 25, 1972, 153-9. Portia in Terry Hands's 
1971 Stratford production of Merch. is provoked by Bassanio's friendship with Antonio. 
The Stratford Portia prevents Antonio’s scripted farewell handshake with Bassanio. She 
hovers over her husband and delivers her lines like the Angel of Death. This Portia 
cries (earlier than in Shakespeare’s) after turning her honeymoon sour. —J.H. 


3210. Slater, Ann Pasternak. Variations Within А Source: From ISAIAH XXIX to 
THE TEMPEST, 515, 25, 1972, 125-35. One source for Temp. is, very probably, Isaiah 
29. Тһе name Ariel occurs in an obscure passage. [This article discusses parallels be- 
tween Temp. and Isaiah 29 in the Bishop’s Bible and footnotes the differences between 
the Bishop and Geneva Bible versions.] —J.H. 


3211. Ormerod, David. Faith and Fashion in MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, ShS, 
25, 1972, 93-105. Much contains the theme of appearance versus reality. The title may 
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be a pun on “nothing” and "noting." Many characters realize fashion is destructive. 
Love-ethic or faith opposes fashion, which implies the wrong choice. —J.H. 


3212. Thomas, Sidney. The Queen Mab Speech in ROMEO AND JULIET, ShS, 25, 
1972, 73-80. The first Quarto’s Queen Mab speech is less corrupt than that in the 
second Quarto. [The Queen Mab speeches of both Quartos are included.] —J.H. 


3213. Evans, Gareth Lloyd. Directing Problem Plays: John Barton Talks to Gareth 
Lloyd Evans, ShS, 25, 1972, 63-71. [Evans interviews Barton about directing All's W., 
Meas., Twel., and Troi.]. —}.Н. 


3214, Smallwood, R. L. The Design of ALUS WELL THAT ENDS WELL, 5115, 25, 
1972, 45-61. Shakespeare based this play on a story in the Decameron, but he invents 
characters, modifies the plot, develops the hero and heroine, and almost reverses the 
ending. His reorganization created a joyfully expectant mood. —J.H. 


3215. Velz, Sarah C. Man’s Need and God’s Plan in MEASURE FOR MEASURE and 
MARK IV, ShS, 25, 1972, 37-44. Mark 4 was the play’s biblical focus, though all 
three evangelists are included. Characters fit the sower and his seeds parable. The Duke’s 
preventing Claudio's execution can be compared to Christ's calming the storm. Light/ 
darkness images paraphrase the candle in Mark 4:21. The Geneva Bible was Shake- 
peare's source. —J.H. 


3216. Weil, Herbert S., Jr. The Options of the Audience: Theory and Practice in Peter 
Brook’s MEASURE FOR MEASURE, ShS, 25, 1972, 27-35. Theatrical excitement and 
cohesion between directors and scholars can lead to understanding Shakespeare more 
fully. Peter Brook staged a widely praised Meas. in 1950. In The Empty Space he dis- 
cusses the play’s two opposites, Holy and Rough, the chaste Isabella and the mysterious 
Duke against a rough Pompey, Barnardine, Lucio, and Elbow. His book is more faith- 
ful to the text than his staging. —J.H. 


3217. Yoder, R. A. Sons and Daughters of the Game: An Essay on Shakespeare's 
TROILUS AND. CRESSIDA, 515, 25, 1972, 11-25. Scholars have criticized this play 
acutely. It makes sense to Americans. now because of “а war of doubtful justification." 
Warrior and lover codes are symbiotic. The characters appeal to Time as a way to 
escape from the present to a "world to come." —J.H. 


3218. Jamieson, Michael. The Problem Plays, 1920-1970: A Retrospect, ShS, 25, 1972, 
1-10. Shakespeare's Dark Comedies—Trio., Als W., and Meas.—are undergoing a 
radical revaluation reflecting literary and theatrical changes. Scholars have questioned 
their aesthetic validity and critical usefulness and have discovered nothing new concern- 
ing dating or first performance circumstances. —J.H. 


3219, Harvey, John. The divine and the secular, Listener, 98:2518, July 21, 1977, 82-3. 
Leaving the biblical material of previous play cycles (the mystery plays), Shakespeare 
examines history for evidence for or against divine justice, and finds it conflicting. Henry 
V’s war is both good (the King’s piety) and bad (the threat of Harfleur); within single 
characters (such as Bolingbroke) and even single speeches Shakespeare presents con- 
flicting motives and methods of attaining ends. He continues the debate in the tragedies. 
(Illustrated) ` --С.С.Р. 


3220. Manley, Frank. Тһе Cock Crowing іп HAMLET, РО, 45:2, Apr. 1966, 442-7. 
We have never found a source for the notion that on Christmas Eve the cocks crowed 
all night long and thus kept the night spiritually wholesome. As most educated people 
knew, Cicero had denounced cocks as prophets, quoting Democritus, which was taken 
to settle the matter. А few stray passages show that sometimes cocks crowed all night 
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before a victory, Gr before the bitth of a m person, Nothing more immediately 
relevant seems available. —W.D.P. 


3221. Gent, Lucy. VENUS AND ADONIS: The Triumph of Rhetoric, MLR, 69:4, 
Oct. 1974, 721-9. This work’s overwhelming rhetorical wealth owes much to its first 
intended audience, the young men from the Inns of Court, for whom eloquence and 
rhetoric were a practical asset. It also raises the thematic question of eloquence versus 
truth. A mortal like Adonis cannot live in Venus's hyperbolic world; her verbal excess 
creates beautiful form and art, but the paradoxes that, dominate the poem make it 
difficult to determine whether one is dealing with romance, tragedy, or comedy.—S.A.W. 


See also Items 3243, 3229, and 3228. 
. Daniel Skinner 
See Кет. 3185, · : 000 8 17 7$ teas 
| Edmund Spenser | 

3222. Mills, Jerry Leath. A Source for Spenser's Anammestes, РО, 47:1, Jan. 1968, 
137-9. In Spenser's Castle of Alma, Eumnestes, or memory, employs a youthful assistant, 
Anamnestes, who functions as a reminder. The relationship of the two figures represents 
а theory of memory and recollection encountered in both classical and medieval thought. 


Spenser may have found it in the prose; links of Thomas Blenerhasset's The Second Part 
of the Mirrour for Magistrates (157 8. |. А : —W.D.P. 


3223. Cirillo, A. В. Spenser's “Faire Hermaphrodite,” io 47: 1, Jan. 1968, 136-7. In 
the original ending of the Faerie Queene (1590), Book III, Spenser referred to "that faire 
Hermaphrodite / Which that rich Romane of white marble wrought, / And in his costly 
Bath caused to be site." The exact reference, has eluded research. During the Renais- 
sance, statues of Hermaphrodites were fashionable, because they inspired mystical read- 
ings from the Neoplatonists. In antiquity thé most famous of such statues was made by 
Polycles; it was of bronze, but numerous copies were made in Rome, where Polycles 
finally settled. One of these copies was'probably that owned by Cardinal Farnese and 
pictured by Giovanni Baptista de Cavalleriis, Antiquarum statuarum urbis Romae (Rome, 
1585), Primus et Secundus liber, plate 37. "Spenser may Have referred to this copy. 
—W.D.P. 


3224. Zitner, S. P. Spenser's Diction and Classical Precedent, PQ, 45:2, Apr. 1966, 
360-71. Spenser's diction has been a. particular victim .іп the endless battle of Attic vs. 
Asian, Ciceronian vs. Senecan, Baroque vs. Neoclassical, "poetic" vs. "real" pre- vs. 
post-Revolution of the Word. Classical précédent illustrates both that the diction in the 
Faerie Queene is suitable and that much 'of the criticism is inappropriate. —W.D.P. 


3225. Gray, J. C. Bondage and Deliverance i in the FAERIE QUEENE: Varieties of a 
Moral Imperative, MLR, 70:1, Jan. 1975, 1-12. In exploring the “moral complexities of 
his" heroic love theme, Spenser rings the changes on the metaphoric activity of imprison- 
ing and releasing from bondage. Physical bondage commonly symbolizes spiritual enslave- 
ment, thus the releasing from captivity symbolizes heavenly love. Spenser also exploits 
the paradoxical side of love as a bondage to the beloved, but in various episodes he 
distinguishes virtuous bondage from lustful captivity. He uses almost every possible type 
of binding and releasing. Sidney, Shakespeare, Donne, and, later, Lovelace all used 
metaphors and images of bondage and fréedom.-  . : қ 222 —S.AAN. 


See also Item 3281. , 
i ' William Strode | 

3226. Erpenbeck, Dirk. William Strode's ON CHEORIS WALKING: А Version from 
Esthonia, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 207. Тһе album of the German legation's interpreter 
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at the Persian court of Shah Safi I in Isphahan in 1637 contains Strode's poem, with 
some variant phrasings, supplied by Thomas Codrington, an English merchant then 
staying in Isphaham. А quatrain by an unknown author represents the official English 
agent at the time, Frank Honywood. [Both poems are reproduced.] —J.S.P. 


John Suckling 
3227. Green, АПал P. An Unnoticed Fact of the Life of Sir John Suckling, N&Q, 24:3, 
June 1977, 205. Discovery in the P.R.O. of a license dated Oct. 1629 for Suckling, age 
21, to go to Utrecht as a soldier shows that Suckling had military experience abroad 
before 1631, when he volunteered to fight for Protestantism and Gustavus Adolphus in 
Germany. —]J.S.P. 


John Webster 


3228. Holdsworth, R. V. Another Echo of HAMLET in THE WHITE DEVIL, N&Q, 
24:3, June 1977, 204-5. In having Flamineo declare his intention to meet the ghost of 
Bracciano (White Devil V.iii.206-12, Revels ed.), Webster echoed Hamlet's words in 
Ham. Li.ii. about his father's ghost. In the next scene, Webster borrows from Ophelia's 
mad ravings. —]J.S.P. 


See also Item 3208. 


George Wilkins 
3229. Prior, Roger. The Life of George Wilkins, ShS, 25, 1972, 137-52. [This article 
contains a summary of Wilkins's life plus new material. Wilkins, a minor dramatist and 
pamphleteer, wrote the novel The Painfull Adventures of Pericles Prince of Tyre (1608) 
and probably the first two acts of Per.] —]J.H. 


Gerrard Winstanley 
3230. Hayes, Thomas W. Gerrard Winstanley and Foxe’s BOOK OF MARTYRS, 
N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 209-12. Scholars have concentrated on Winstanley’s later work, 
concerned with the Utopian Digger colony, which he founded in 1649, overlooking 
earlier pamphlets that offer insight into the influences on his religious thinking. Par- 
ticularly significant is The Breaking of the Day of God (1648), which cites Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs to support Winstanley’s belief that the conscientious magistrate dislikes having 
to exercise ecclesiastical authority. The conclusion practically paraphrases the ending 
Foxe appended to the 1570 edition of his work. For Winstanley, Foxe’s book vitalized 
the concept of a reformed life produced by interior spiritual change. —].S.P. 


Drama 
3231. Scheli, E. Т. YOUTH and HYCKESCORNER: Which Came First?, РО, 45:2, 
Apr. 1966, 468-74. If we believe that Hyckescorner is the earlier play, we must also 
believe that its structural incoherence inspired the author of Youth, that he discarded 
its major theme, simplified its cast of characters, and developed a thesis that rendered 
its action inevitable, without leaving any evident seams. If we believe that Youth is the 
earlier play, we may believe that the author of Hyckescorner took over the action of 
Youth as a framework for setting out his own concerns, and in the process left several 
seams showing. Since no direct evidence exists, the latter assumption seems more rea- 
sonable. —W.D.P. 


3232. Holdsworth, R. V. Early References to Plays by Jonson, Shirley, and others, N&Q, 
24:3, June 1977, 208-9. A 1651 eight-page verse pamphlet by Robert Whitehall, a 
Fellow of Merton, about an Oxford Т), ceremony, contains about a dozen references to 
Jacobean and Caroline plays, including Fletcher's Rollo; Shirley’s Changes and The 
Cardinal; Jonson's Epicoene, Cataline, and The Alchemist; and Beaumont and Fletcher's 
The Scornful Lady. —J.S.P. 
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Myth 
3233. Rees, Christine. Some Seventeenth-Century Versions of the Judgment of Paris, 
N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 197-200. Writers continued to use this myth into the 17th century, 
both in France and in England, for purposes of morality and compliment. English 
adapters include Lovelace (Paris's Second Judgment), Marvell (A Dialogue Between the 
Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure and A Letter to Dr. Ingelo) and Milton (the Defensio 
Secunda and Paradise Lost). The latter two. poets used it to praise Queen Christina of 
Sweden. Milton’s allusion to the myth may have resulted from Marvell’s reference to it 
in the Letter to Dr. Ingelo. —J.S.P. 


VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Joseph Addison 
3234. Jackson, Wallace. Addison: Empiricist of the Moral Consciousness, PQ, 45:2, 
Apr. 1966, 455-9. Addison proposes to take the grand and august from nature and 
fuse them with art's perfect pattern and design. The alliance is a solution to an 18th-. 
century problem: to find an empirical basis for the moral consciousness. He had to 
avoid the assumptions predicated on.the a priori reason that vitiated 17th-century 
rationalism. Addison realized that aesthetic forms, characterized by greatness and uni- 
formity in conjunction, activated the imagination to perceive an analogous order im- 
manent in the universe. Perceiving forms organized in space led the mind upward to 
God. Experience, not reason, verified the proposition. Addison postulates his primary 


imagination on the theory that the miiid has an essential endowment -- objective 
phenomena evoke emotive responses that satisfy an ontological “proof” that the Deity 
exists. —W.D.P. 


3235. Stephens, John C. Addison's Defence of Sir Thomas Parker, N&Q, 24:3, June 
1977, 221. In Guardian No. 99, “ ‘the extraordinary person who is now posted in the 
Chief Station of the Law'" is Parker (1666?-1732), Lord Chief Justice of the Queries 
Bench and “а zealous Whig." The law Addison praises is a clause in the Act of Settle- 
ment (1701) providing judicial appointments for life on good behavior. Although 
Addison intended to remove the Guardian from political partisanship, an attack on 
Parker by the Examiner the day before Guardian 99 appeared apparently caused 
Addison to feel that Parker and the new law must be defended in print. —jJ.S.P. 


See also Item 3269. 


Jane Ausfen | 

3236. Kendall, D. G. Jane Austen and “Co—,” N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 277. Тһе 
context of Lady Denham's remark provides the meaning of this truncated word: 

“co-heiress,” in Sanditon. Was this abbreviation common in this sense.in Austen’s day? 
a —J.S.P. 

Henry St. John, 1st Viscount Bolingbroke 


е 


See Item 3247. 


Fanny Batey: 
3237. Footerman, Sharon B. A Neglected Source for Fanny Burney’s EVELINA, N&Q, 
24:3, June 1977, 274-6. Although literary historians have generally regarded Eliza 
Haywood's Betsy Thoughtless (1751) as the chief inspiration for Evelina (1778), a far 
more likely candidate is Marie Ricoboni's Jenny Salisbiiry (1770). Striking resemblances 
bordering on plagiarism exist between the French novelists work and Burney's. 
Marivaux's Vie de Marianne is another influence on Burney. | SSP. 


Charles Cotton 
See Item 3174. 
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Daniel Defoe 
3238. Brown, Homer О. The Displaced Self in the Novels of Daniel Defoe, Mon/SECC, 
4, 1975, 69-94. [Repr. from ELH, 38:4, Dec. 1971, 562-90 (AES, 20:2, Oct. 1976, 
465).] —]J.B.S. 


John. Dryden 
3239. Harth, Philip. Legends No Histories: The Case of. ABSALOM AND ACHI- 
TOPHEL, Mon/SECC, 4, 1975, 13-29. Тһе modern myth that Dryden | wrote Absalom 
and Achitophel to influence the grand jury to indict Shaftesbury in Nov. 1681 has been 
taken as axiomatic by Dryden’s detractors and admirers, the latter’ viewing him as a 
public poet, a man of action in the counsels of his king. Events in 1680 and 81 indicate 
that the reality is far different. As the Whigs had elected the sheriffs, everyone knew 
they would select London and Middlesex grand jurors who would bring in a verdict of 
ignoramus. Dryden was no dastardly villian—as in the Whig view—seeking to do in a 
doomed man, nor as in the later Tory view, a man of action contending for the cause 
of justice. He was merely seeking to give the King’s cause a boost and to founder his 
opponents’, —J.B.S. 


3240. Hopkins, D. W. Dryden's Use of Thomas Heywood's TROIA BRITANICA, 
N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 218-9. In translating the letter, Helen to Paris, Dryden drew 
on Canto 10 of чен poem (1609), which also translates it. [Verbal parallels are 
cited.] —]J.S.P. 


3241. Holmes, Tav. Poppies in John Dryden's MACFLECKNOE, N&Q, 24:3, June 
1977, 219. In Christian iconography, the poppy symbolizes, by its color, Christ's passion, 
together with “ ‘sleep and death.’ Ignorance is yet another meaning for it: The poppy 
then (11.126f), shows “both Shadwell’s ignorance and his relation to Christ.” —J.S.P. 


See also Items 3304, 3278, and 3250. 


Francis Fane 
See Item 3261, І 


Нету Fielding . 
3242. Kyle, Linda Davis. AMELIA by Henry Fielding:. A Selective Bibliography, N&O, 


24:3, June 1977, 255-8. [This list includes editions, 1752-1968, and criticism, 1751- 
1974.] —]J.S. P. 


3243. Hassall, A. J. Garrick's HAMLET and TOM JONES, N&O, 24: 3, June 1977, 
247-9. In the scene in which Partridge attends a performance of Ham. with Garrick in 
the lead, Fielding reverses the sequence of the mousetrap and closet scenes. Three 
unsatisfactory explanations for this reversal seem possible: (1) Fielding erred; (2) he 
made the change deliberately; or (3) the two scenes were actually reversed in sequence 
in the production being described. Perhaps Fielding reversed the sequence "inadvertent- 
ly” in his wish to emphasize Partridge's reactions to the ghost scenes. —J.S.P. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
3244. Hamlyn, Susan. A New Source for the Plot of SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, 
N&Q; 24:3, June 1977, 278-9. An anecdote by the actor John Quick in Quick’s Whim 
(1795?) about a tipsy sailor who mistook an admiral's house for an inn may have given 
Goldsmith the plot idea for his most famous play. Quick was an old friend of his, and 
Goldsmith’s plots were not original.. . . А —].S.P. 


Anthony Hammond 


3245. Downie, J. A. Anthony Hammond Miscellanea, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 219-21. 
Various writings by Hammond preserved at the Bodleian Library make it possible to 
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attribute three political pamphlets to William Wotton and several works, including 
Considerations upon the Choice of a Speaker of the House of Commons (1698), to 
Hammond himself. Hammond also helped with James Drake's History of the Lost 
Parliament. —J.S.P. 


: John Hervey 
3246. Halsband, Robert. Hervey's Memoirs as Autobiography, Mon/SECC, 3, 1973, 
183-90. Appointed Vice-Chamberlain of the King's Household in 1730, Hervey began 
writing his memoirs in 1733 or 34 with a summary of events from 1727-33 and 
"detailed narrative and dialogue" from then until he stopped in 1737, the year of the 
queen's death. "As a historical document they are unique" and reliable. As royal 
biography, they are also factual. Тһе autobiographical element in the memoirs is 
prominent and intimate, especially in depicting the surrogate mother/son relationship 
with the queen, and despite his failing to mention his quarrel with Pope and his 
homosexual love affairs. —I.BS. 


3247. Hammond, Brean. Bolingbroke г and Hervey: Some Errors Corrected, N&Q, 24: 
3, June 1977, 249-50. Some matters in Robert Halsband’s Lord Hervey, Eighteenth 
Century Courtier: (Oxford U., 1973) need correction: (1) The reference, p. 65n, to 
“David Mallet's 1809 edition of Bolingbroke's works" is misleading, since Mallet died 
in 1754, the year in which he published his edition of Bolingbroke; (2) the mention of 
Fieldings Welsh Opera on p. 119 does not necessarily support Halsband’s point that 
this work proves Fielding an Opposition writer; (3) some minor inaccuracies about this 
play's stage history occur; and (4) the play is incomplctely documented. —J.S.P. 


Francis Hutcheson 


3248. Jack, Malcolm. Hutcheson and Mandeville, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 221-2. In 
his Euquiry Into the Original of Our Ideas of-Beauty and Virtue (1725), 119-21, "Hutche- 
son's dislike of Mandeville led him into ascribing to Mandeville two passages allegedly 
in the Fable of the Bees that simply are not there. [The passages are cited.] Мо one 
until now seems to have noticed Hutcheson's error; Mandeville himself seems to have 
ignored it. | —J.S.P. 


1 Samuel Johnson 

3249. Walker, Robert G. Johnson, Tillotson, and Comparative Credibility, м&0, 24: 
3, June 1977, 254-5. Johnson's famous apologia for Christian belief (Boswell's Life of 
Johnson, Hill-Powell ed., 1,428) probably derives from a passage in Tillotson’s The Rule 
of Faith (8th ed. 1720, p. 593). Other divines similarly used the argument from com- 
parative credibility, which Tillotson seems to have inaugurated. —]J.S.P. 


3250. King, Bruce. Ап Allusion to THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA in TAXATION 
NO TYRANNY, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 280. In Johnson's Taxation the phrase "lords 
of themselves, .... kings of ME” echoes Almanzor’s boast in Act I of Dryden’s Conquest. 
Johnson uses the phrase ironically and assumes that Dryden's intent was comic. —J.S.P. 


3251. Becker, Carol. Johnson's THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES Lines 285-90, 
N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 250-2. Ben Jonson's Volpone may have suggested the idea of 
these lines about avaricious old age and without counterpart in Juvenal (whom Johnson 
is imitating in this poem). They again prove Johnson's originality. —J.S.P. 


3252. Folkenflik, Robert. Johnson's Art of Anecdote, Mon/SECC, 3, 1973, 171-81. 
One errs in criticizing Johnson's biographies by Boswellian norms. Into his concise 
biographies Johnson inserted two kinds of anecdotes: those that presented the reader 
with a moral lesson and those that revealed "the evanescence of human knowledge and 

: existence." Johnson generalized his anecdotes to maintain the concrete, show 
recurrence, and depict daily happenings in "a life lived in time." Boswell, the comic, 
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“generally presents”;. Johnson, the satirist, "frequently exposes," demythologizing false 
notions. Many lives contain “splendidly integrated anecdotes.” Johnson uses anecdote 
to illumine his subjects showing that he understands “the complexity of character and 
humanity.” —J.B.S. 


3253. Tracy, Clarence. Johnson and the Pythagorean Scale of Numbers, N&Q, 24:3, 
June 1977, 252-4. The meaning of “ ‘the Pythagorean scale of numbers' " in Johnson’s 
Preface to Shakespeare becomes clear if we apply it to musical theory, another subject 
that Pythagoras wrote about, rather than numerology. Pythagoras was credited with 
establishing the diatonic scale, based on mathematical proportions. Johnson could have 
learned about Pythagoras’s feat from Thomas Stanley’s History of Philosophy (4th ed., 
1743), which was in his library, or from Charles Burney or Sir John Hawkes, prominent 
musicologists whom he knew personally. —J.S.P. 


Junius 


3254. Cordasco, Francesco. The Junius-Wilkes Correspondence: Text Suppressions and 
an Unnoted Letter, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 279-80. A letter from Junius that John 
Wilkes received on Nov. 7, 1771, has never been printed in a complete collection of 
the Junius letters (though published in William E. H. Lecky's History of England in 
the 18th Century). It urges tormenting the King “ ‘with some demonstration from the 
City," In 1812 and 14, when George ІП was still alive, George Woodfall chose not 
to print the letter, in which the King is referred to as “ ‘the odious hypocrite’ "; publica- 
tion would not have served his interests. [The letter is printed.] —J.S.P. 


H. Home Kames 


3255. Ross, Ian. Scots Law and Scots Criticism, PQ, 45:3, July 1966, 614-23. [This 
essay considers the assumptions and methodology of Scots law as presented in Sir 
George Mackenzie's Institutions of the Law of Scotland (1673), Lord Stair's work of 
the same name (1681), and particularly in Lord Kames's legal publications, as a basis 
for comprehending his orientation in his Elements of Criticism (1762).] —W.D.P. 


Charles Macklin 


3256. Findlay, Robert R. Macklin's Legitimate Acting Version of LOVE A LA MODE, 
РО, 45:4, Oct. 1966, 749-60. Тһе basic text for Macklin's farce is the first legitimate 
edition, published after his retirement from the stage, in 1793. Тһе text's identity with 
the Ms copy Macklin lent George II in 1760 (now in the archives of the Garrick Club) 
and with Macklin's personal part-book for the role of Sir Archy Macsarcasm (now in 
the Harvard Theater Collection) verifies this assumption. [This article controverts 
W. Matthews's arguments in The Piracies of LOVE A-LA-MODE (Review of English 
Studies, 10:39, July 1934, 311-8).] —W.D.P. 


. James Macpherson 
3257. Greenway, John L. Тһе Gateway to Innocence: Ossian and the Nordic Bard as 
Myth, Mon/SECC, 4, 1975, 161-70. Ossian has served two mythical purposes: "legiti- 
mizing the values of sentimental primitivism [as] present at the dawn of Northern, non- 
classical civilization" and validating and giving "factual status to several primitivist 
fantasies of the Nordic past.” The Ossian poems established the Teutonic tribes as 
virtuous, confirmed their barbaric valor, and validated the primitive poet’s “spontaneous 
perception of nature.” This spontaneity is achieved through “the illusion of process" 
and by specific imagery. For the German primitivists and Ossian imitators the Ossian 
poems provided “an epic Northern counterpart to Homer.” The Ossian-inspired “ ‘Bardic 
Movement’ ” in Germany could not survive—nor could Ossian himself. —]J.B.S. 


3258. Barratt, Glynn R. The Melancholy and the Wild: A Note on Macpherson's 
Russian Success, Mon/SECC, 3, 1973, 125-35. Russian knowledge of Ossian rested 
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at first “оп poor French paraphrases," which tended (іп 18 prose and 14 verse renditions 
by 1799) to diminish and weaken Macpherson's wild and rugged effects. The Russian 
concept of Ossian was like the French: "a melancholy bard" set in a tamed wilderness. 

Е —J.B.S. 


Bernard Mandeville 
3259. Vichert, Gordon S. Some Recent Mandeville Attributions, PQ, 45:2, Apr. 1966, 
459-63. In 1936-9 Paul Bunyan Anderson attributed several essays to Mandeville, with 
varying accuracy. The letters signed "B.M." in The Weekly Journal; or Saturday's Post 
are almost certainly by Bezaleel Morrice. Mandeville definitely wrote the 32 essays 
signed Lucinda and Artesia in The Female Tatler between Nov. 2, 1709, and Mar. 31, 
1710. The letters signed Diogenes, Criton, and Philanthropos in The British Journal in 
1724-5 could not possibly be Mandeville's (except his Enquiry into the Cause of the 
Frequent Executions at Tyburn, which is quoted there in its entirety). Mandeville may 
have had a hand in, but was certainly not the author of А Dissertation upon Drunken- 
ness (1727, not 1708). —W.D.P. 


Sec also Item 3248. 


'Thomas Otway 
See Item 3297. 


Alexander Pope 
3260. Greason, A. L., Jr. Sir Carr Scroope and a Couplet in Pope's EPISTLE TO DR. 
ARBUTHNOT, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 240-1. Although Popé acknowledged borrow- 
ing the image of the toad at Eve's ear (1.319) (from Paradise Lost IV.800), he did not 
mention his indebtedness to Scroope for the imagery in 1.320. Scroope used this image 
of a spitting toad in an epigram satirizing the Earl of Rochester. Pope, combining two 
images, transforms by genius what previously was but wit. —Jj.S.P. 


3261. Greason, A. L., Jr. Тһе Indebtedness of Pope's ELOISA ТО ABELARD to 
Francis Fane and Horace, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 232-3. Line 4 (* ‘What means this 
tumult in a Vestal’s veins?’ ”) echoes the opening of Fane’s To the late Earl of Rochester 
(^ ‘What means this tumult in my veins? ”). Fane's poem alludes to an ode by Horace 
containing a cry to Venus for relicf from love's pangs that is equally appropriate to 
Eloisa. Pope's own translation of this ode, 20 years after Eloisa, repeats the language 
and imagery of his earlier poem. —J.S.P. 


3262. Mason, H. A. Pope on Translating Homer, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 235-6. Re- 
marks by Rapin and Boileau on the need to know when to speak figuratively and when 
simply (Rapin's Reflexion 34) and the difference between soaring and leaping (Boileau, 
Dart Poétique) found their way into Pope's Preface to his translation of the Hiad and 
guided him in his rendering of Homer. —J.S.P. 


3263. Eaves, T. C. Duncan, and Ben D. Kimpel. An Uncollected Letter by Alexander 
Pope, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 238. А single-paragraph letter to John Brinsden, omitted 
from the Sherburn edition of Pope's correspondence [Harvard U., 1956], was written at 
Bath in Oct. 1741 in connection with a visit to Ralph Allen and his wife. Though Pope 
dated the letter Friday afternoon, he probably wrote it on Wed. or Thurs., Oct. 28 or 
29. [The letter is reproduced.] Fe —]J.S.P. 


3264. Rosslyn, Felicity. Pope and Cowley, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 237-8. Pope trans- 
formed Cowley's vision of how music began (Davideis I) into a nightmare account of 
the verse produced by Dulness (Dunciad A, I. 53-66). Cowley's wit stimulated Pope's 
creativity. —J.S.P. 


3265. Rousseau, G. S. A New Pope Letter, PQ, 45:2, Apr. 1966, 409-18. A long 
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and important letter from Pope to Martha Blount, dated Aug. 11, 1734, has been known 
to exist; its publication has. now been allowed by its latest owner. It describes an excur- 
sion by boat to Netley Abbey, approximately five miles southeast of Southampton, made 
by Pope and his friend Lord Peterborow on ae 7. [The letter is reproduced.] (Illus- 
trated) —NW.D.P. 


3266. Nokes, David. Lisping in Political Көшей; N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 228-9. 
Pope's copy of À New Collection of Poems relating to State Affairs (1705), now in the 
British Library, contains annotations in Pope's handwriting, several erroneous ascrip- 
tions, but one ascription of a satiric quatrain to himself: On the Death of the Queen 
and Marshall Luxemburgh. If Pope wrote these two couplets at the time of the two 
deaths, which occurred within a week оҒ сасһ other, hc was not yet seven! He could 
have improved on them before their publication ten years later. —I.S.P. 


3267. Rosslyn, Felicity. Pope and Tickell, N&Q, 24:3, Junc 1977, 236-7. Pope seems 
to have liked Tickell's periphrasis for Homer’s “cloud-gathering Zeus” (Iliad J.644f) suf- 
ficiently to use a variant of it in his Odyssey IX.75f. In nine other places in his Шаа 
and Odyssey Pope drew on Tickells periphrasis and in four others. adapted it by 
analogy. —]J.S.P. 


3268. Brownell, Morris R. “His House" at Twickenham, and Pope's Imitation of 
Horace, ODE IV 1, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 242-3. The dwelling at No. 5 King's Bench 
Walk, containing William Murray's chambers and so depicted earlier in this poem, is 
transformed, with the phtase "his house" (1.21), into Pope's own villa at Twickenham, 
or at least the Horatian ideal of rural retirement that the villa represented. William Lisle 
Bowles in his 1806 edition of Pope said that Murray had once intended to rent Pope's 
Twickenham villa, and John Campbell.(Life of Lord Mansfield) claimed that Murray 
retired to a riverside cottage near Twickenham after disappointment in love.—J.S.P. 


3269. Rosslyn, Felicity. Pope and Addison, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 237. Several 
passages in the Xanthus episode of Iliad XXI show that Pope drew on Addison's transla- 
tion of the Metamorphoses; Book IM. | . JSP. 


3270. Griffiths, F. Т. Puns on Poetry and Pope in AN EPISTLE TO DR. ARBUTH- 
NOT, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 239-40. Although bilingual and trilingual puns involving 
Latin, Greek, and English fill this poem, modern critics have missed them. [Examples 
are given.] —J.S.P. 


3271. Trowbridge, Hoyt. Pope’s ELOISA and the HEROIDES of Ovid, Mon/SECC, 
3, 1973, 11-34. Eloisa to Abelard should be read. as an imitation of Ovid's Heroides, 
which Pope and his age took to be.‘ ‘dramatic poems of tragic quality and effect.” He 
tried to improve upon the original by presenting an inner conflict arousing pity, then 
resolving it, and evoking catharsis in the reader. As an Ovidian heroic epistle, Pope’s 
poem has four key elements, of which “the style . . . through which all [the others] 
are expressed" is most difficult for present-day réaders to accept. The style successfully 
communicates "thought, feeling, and- character." “‘Good’” in the Aristotelian sense, 
Eloisa, through her thoughts and feelings, creates the poem's structure. Та the last sec- 
tion she renounces earthly desine and finds peace in a hope for union beyond the grave, 

—J.BS. 


3272. Brownell, Morris К. Walter Harte, Nicholas Hardinge, and Pope’s VERSES ON 
THE GROTTO, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 245-7. "Harte and Hardinge wrote three of the 
poems (n Latin and Greek). in Robert Dodsley's Verses on the Grotto at Twickenham, 
part of John Searle's Plan of Mr. Pope's Garden (1745). [Biographical information is 
supplied for the two men.] "These attributions . . . show that Pope's literary relations 
with Harte continued to the end of his life [and] establish Pope's acquaintance with 


- 
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Hardinge," whose Horta Popiani (ape of ine three еріне) Быны а valuable eye- 
witness report of the garden. .  .. o; —J.S.P. 


3273. Weinglass, D. H. An Unpublished Leiter of Alexander Pope to Dr. Oliver, N&Q, 
24:3, June 1977, 238-9, Іп a letter (Nov. 15, 1743) to Мат Oliver, a Bath physician, 
Pope inquires apprehensively concerning the health of (Ralph) Allen, presumably Oliver's 
patient, and reports his own health Se as a result of Oliver’s ministrations. [The 
letter is reproduced.] s —J.S.P. 


3274. Ferguson, Oliver W. Pope's EPISTLE TO AUGUSTUS: Ап Annotation, МО, 
24:3, June 1977, 241-2. The line “ ‘Praise urideserved is scandal in disguise,’ ” near the 
end of this epistle, is taken from the anonymous. The Celébrated Beauties (as Robert 
Carruthers observed in his 1858 edition of Pope), in Tonson's Miscellany (1709). Pope's 
own first published poetry also appeared in this book. Pope lifted and used, almost 30 
years later, the one line of merit in the anonymous poem. —]J.S.P. 


3275. Martin, Peter E. Quincunx or Groves in Pope's Garden?, N&Q, 2433, June 1977, 
243-5. Pope's reference in his Epistle to Fortescue to a quincunx in his garden at 
Twickenham appears to conflict with the testimony of his gardener, John Searle, whose 
Plan of Mr, Pope's Garden (1745) shows no quincunx—four trees at the corners of a 
square and a fifth in the middle. In the 18th century, however, the word had another 
meaning—"rows of evenly spaced trées"— which Pope's garden did contain. —].S.P. 


3276. Hesse, Alfred W. Pope's Role: in Tonson’s “Loss of Rowe," N&Q, 24:3, June 
1977, 234-5. A document in the Folger Library: proves the association of Pope, Rowe, 
and Lintot in 1713, when Rowe signed a contract with Lintot to deliver a copy of his 
Jane Shore for publication. Pope, who probably had brought the two men together, 
signed the document as witness. Tonson had heretofore been Rowe's publisher, which 
explains the reference to Tonson’s “loss of козе: in a line from Pope's A Farewell to 
London. In the Year 1715. "C : —]J.S.P. 


3277.. Vieth, David M. Pope, Belinda, and Milton: Another Allusion, N&Q, 24:3, June 
1977, 231-2. No one seems to have. noticed..that.The Rape of the Lock 1.26 alludes to 
Paradise Lost 11.477. In Pope, Milton's line (* "Towards him. [Satan] they. bend’ ") empha- 


sizes the кишен of Belinda as participant in- a "religious" rite .before her toilette. 
—J SP. 


3278. Boire, Gary A. A Note on Pope's . Ariel, мао, 24:3, June 1977, 232. Lines 
143-6 in The Rape of the Lock III implicitly allude to Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis, 893-6, 
in which a shocked Guardian Angel regretfully. abandons his charge. The substitution 
of Belinda for London as the besieged is comic. The allusion “underlines the sexuality 
of Belinda's experience, emphasizes the mock-heroic nature of the poem, and а 
the essential irony of Ariel’s amazed confusion." ` —3.5.Р. 


3279. Elias, Richard. Two Commendatory Poems on- Pope's PASTORALS, N&Q, 24:3, 
June 1977, 229-31. Two poems on Pope’s pastorals in Tonson’s Poetical Miscellanies 
(1709), one by Wycherley and one by an unknown hand, together sum up most of 
Pope’s ideas in his Discourse on Pastoral. Poetry. John. Dennis said Pope wrote his own 


commendation and published it over Wycherley’s пате; actually Pope seems merely to 


have “corrected” Wycherley’s encomium. . ` —J.S.P. 


3280. Vieth, David M. A Source for Pope’s “Nature Methodiz'd," N&Q, 24:3, June 
1977, 233. Young Pope, reading omnivorously in 1703, when Chàrles Gildon's The 
Patriot was published, could have seen this phrase, from his An Essay on Criticism, in 
the Preface to Gildon’s play, in which Gildon discusses "Nature," "the Rules,” and 
Shakespeare. None of Pope's other probable sources for the couplet use these precise 
words, and its context in Pope closely resembles that in Gildon. —J.S.P. 
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3281. Boire, Gary А. Pope’s WINTER (71-2): A Possible Source, N&Q, 24:3, June 
1977, 231. These lines allude to Spenser's November, 11.188f. In both poems a woman 
(Dido in Spenser, Daphne in Pope) is transformed, by death, and her metamorphosis 
causes the shepherdess to appear "as a controlling life principle or emblem of cosmic 
order.” The allusion integrates Pope's text. —]J.S.P. 


3282. Speirs, John. Тһе Poeiry of Pope, ThamesP, 1:2, Sum. 1976, 36-53. Pope's 
imaginative “wit” makes his poetry greater than just the best of Augustan verse, The 
Dunciad is poetic even by Romantic standards and yet contains metaphysical conceits, 
profuse yet held in place by a sufficient formality. Critical observation allies with 
poetic wit in a comic poem in which satire is merely one feature. Precise statement 
implies more than it says, great poets evoked, the absurd delighted in, a whole world 
conjured up—but a tragic note is sounded as Pope suggests the decline of civilization 
which could follow. | --С.С.Р. 


3283. Kinsley, William. Physico-Demonology in Popes DUNCIAD IV, 71-90, MLR, 
70:1, Jan. 1975, 20-31. Pope uses scientific as well as theological ideas and images to 
show Dulness's instinctive power. In IV.71-90 he reverses the popular gravitation meta- 
phor, in which the sun's attractive power is seen as analogous to God's love for the 
human soul; he credits Dulness with the God-like power of drawing all like-minded 
beings, individuals, and nations to herself. The final destruction of the Newtonian uni- 
verse, when the force of gravity will cause all planets to rush into the sun, gives Pope 
а powerful metaphor for Dulness's destructive force, turning the physico-theology of 
Warburton and others into a physico-demonology: The immoral love of Dulness threatens 
to destroy a positive value. · —S.A.W. 


Samuel Richardson 
See Items 3306 and 3307. : 


Nicholas Rowe 
See Пет 3276. 


Christopher Smart 
3284. Walsh, Marcus. Another Edition of the PROPOSALS for Christopher Smart's 
PSALMS and HYMNS AND SPIRITUAL SONGS, N&Q. 24:3, June 1977, 264. А 
hitherto unknown edition of this work, a copy of which has been found in the library of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, seems from an advertisement in it to have been published 
in Nov. or Dec., 1763. —].S.P. 


Alexander Smith 
3285. Katanka, Margaret C. “Captain Smith's" Plagiarism, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 
222-3. In the Preface to his School of Venus (1716), Smith lifts a considerable number 
of lines describing a whore from two of Overbury's Characters, even copying Overbury's 
antiquated spelling and mispunctuation. —].S.P. 


Tobias Smollett 
3286. Bevis, Richard W. Smollett and THE ISRAELITES, PQ, 45:2, Apr. 1966, 387-94, 
According to the London newspapers of Mar.-Apr. 1785, The Israelites, or The Pampered 
Nabob was a farce "taken from" or "altered from a manuscript of the late Dr. Smollett. 
It is supposed to have been modernized to satirize a person who has been lately cari- 
catured as an insect." Smollett probably wrote the farce in 1750-3, and sold it to a 
printer in 1753-6. In 1785 the work was resurrected and decorated with Sir Simon 
Lollop, a nabob, to.catch the public ear. The Hastings impeachment proceedings 
approached. Nabobs were at the time called “Benares fleas.” —W.D.P. 
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3287. Sekora, John. Some Political Figures in HUMPHRY CLINKER, N&Q, 24:3, 
June 1977, 270-3. Тһе character Barton fulsomely praises the Duke of Cumberland, but 
Bramble is laconic in his reply; Smollett mistrusted Cumberland and Captain Townshend, 
Secretary of War under Bute. The rival North Briton praised Townshend, which may 
have augmented Smollett's dislike of him. (Smollett edited the Briton.) Mr. A (Jery's let- 
ter of June 2) was probably meant for John Almon; a friend of Wilkes's; the printer 
С--8--, mentioned іп the second preliminary letter by Henry Davis, was Charles Green 
Say (on the basis of references in The Briton); and Pitt's two chief supporters (again see 
Jery's letter of June 2) were Wilkes and 'Temple, as a study of the controversy between 
the Briton and North Briton suggests. —J.S.P. 


3288. Miles, Peter. Radical Reform and Tobias Smollett, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 265-9, 
А letter in the radical Saturday's Register (Birmingham) Apr. 15, 1820, signed W. В. 
identifies Lt. Lismahago’s remarks on England’s commercial and Parliamentary customs 
(in Humphry Clinker) with Smollett’s views. Smollett’s character does reflect his creator’s 
views; but W. B. alters Smollett’s phrasing, inverting the meaning, and the editor (George 
Edmunds?) in two footnotes to the letter also distorts Smollett’s beliefs to make them 
fit the thinking of early 19th-century reformers. ; —]J.S.P. 


Robert South 
3289. Simon, Irene. Robert South and the Augustans, E&S, 28, 1975, 15-28. Swift, 
Addison, Pope, Johnson, and other Augustan humanists rejected the newer trends of 
18th-century thought to cling to the orthodox Christian view of the human position in 
the scheme of creation. Most of their views and many of their metaphors and exempla 
are expressed in Robert South's sermons. He stressed his belief in a hierarchical world, 
the objective nature of truth, humanity's proneness to evil, and redemption by Christ; his 
opposition to "enthusiasm," spontaneous prayer, and preaching; and his trust in reason 
rather than in the emotions. | —S.A.W. 


Joseph Spence 
3290. Ryley, Robert M. The Identity of the “Fo-ol” іп Spences ANECDOTES, N&Q, 
24:3, June 1977, 264-5. In No. 951 in Osborn's edition of Spence, Spence is quoting 
Warburton, speaking of “Dr. James Lesley, a prebendary of Durham.” In the same year 
(1756) Warburton wrote Ralph Allen about a ridiculous act of superstition performed 
by Lesley, using almost exactly the language used by Spence. —J.S.P. 


Richard Steele 
3291. White, Robert B., Jr. Character of the TATLER, PQ, 45:2, Apr. 1966, 450-4. 
А single half-sheet printed on both sides and titled The Character of the Tatler (B. M. 
Harl. 5958) is anonymous and undated, but printed by “Benj. Bragg at the Black-Raven 
in Pater-Noster-Row." A close examination of its contents and those of some contempo- 
rary publications shows that the half-sheet may be dated as one of the period Oct. 17- 
Nov. 4, 1709. —W.D.P. 


Laurence Sterne 
3292. Davies, Richard A. Unnoticed Sterne Borrowings in TRISTRAM SHANDY, 
N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 273-4. Passages in Book V derive from Joseph На Epistles 
and James "MacKenzie's account of Francis Bacon's ideas about health. [Parallel pas- 
sages are cited.] . —J.S.P. 


Jonathan Swift 
3293. Hopkins, Robert Н. Тһе Personation of Hobbism in Swift's TALE OF A TUB 
and MECHANICAL OPERATION OF THE SPIRIT, РО, 45:2, Apr. 1966, 372-8: In 
Hobbes's Leviathan, Chap. 8 includes the sentence, “ “А great fancy is one kind of 
madness; such as they have, that entering into any discourse, are snatched from their 
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purpose, by everything that comes in their thought, into so many, and so long digressions, 
and parentheses, that they utterly lose themselves. " This passage may be the structural 
germ for A Tale, which consists of digressions. Similarly, the hack's discussion of 
Aeolism in Chap. 8 may be satirizing both enthusiasm and Hobbist literalism in biblical 
exegesis. Hobbes reduces the Holy Spirit at Pentecost to wind; the hack in A Tale 
reduces the spirit to wind, and the persona in A Fragment reduces the spiritual to a 
mechanical process: both are Hobbists who, in attacking enthusiasm, reveal their own 
materialism. The closet Grubstreet equivalent for the hack seems to have been Charles 
Blount (1654-93). —W.D.P. 


3294. Duthie, Elizabeth. “And ‘Swift? Expires a Driv'ler and a Show," МО, 24:3, June 
1977, 250. The story that in his last years Swift's servants exhibited him for money, 
current during Swifts lifetime, was denied while Swift still lived. See the note to 
Poetical Essays in the Gentleman's Magazine 14 (1744), 387, controverting Johnson’s 
line that constitutes the title of this article. f | —J.S.P. 


3295. Kallich, Martin. Swift and the Archetypes of Hate: A TALE OF A TUB, Mon/ 
SECC, 4, 1975, 43-67. Swift’s archetypes of hate first received form in his “ ‘typological 
satire,’ ” A Tale of a Tub, the two senses of “type” as Swift used it being consonant with 
the Jungian collectivé unconscious. Swift's “ironic allusions to types and symbols con- 
tribute to [the] unity” of the work; he joins religious with literary satire through “several 
archetypes of madness and sexual depravity,” the two main areas of attack on his 
victims’ psychology. The primary archetypes are the goddess Criticism and the demonic 
figure of the ass. His satire is timeless because his reductive method has perennial appeal 
to all those for whom the imagination counts. Anger, disgust, and hate dominate A Tale 
of a Tub. ; —]J.B.S. 


3296. Sawyer, Paul. Swift, Mist, and a Lincoln Inn Fields Benefit, МО, 24:3, June 
1977, 225-8. A benefit at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theater (May 25, 1727), seems, from an 
entry in the theater's account books, to have been for Nathaniel Mist, the Tory journalist 
who consistently praised performances at this theater and condemned those at the rival 
Drury Lane. The performances were not announced as a benefit, but the Daily Journal 
that day announced that Capt. Lemuel Gulliver (Swift) would be present. Apparently 
this was John Rich's way of ensuring a large audience that night; to have publicly an- 
nounced a benefit for Mist might have provoked a politically motivated riot. Thereafter, 
Mist, in gratitude, increasingly praised Swift, and Swift reciprocated with praise for Mist. 

. —]J.S.P. 


3297. Varney, A. J. Swift's Dismal and Otway's Antonio, N&Q, 24:3; June 1977, 244-5. 
In drawing the character Dismal in his Excellent New Song . . . against Peace satirizing 
the Earl of Nottingham (1711), Swift was probably thinking of the senator Antonio in 
Venice Preserv'd, which had undergone three revivals that year. Like Dismal, Otway's 
Antonio is foolish and corrupt. —J.S.P. 


Thomas Tickell 
See Item 3267. ' і 


John Tillotson | 
See Нет 3249. 


John Vanbrugh 


3298. Rosenberg, Albert. New Light on Vanbrugh, PQ, 45:3, July 1966, 603-13. [This 
article includes eight previously unknown letters from Vanbrugh (1664-1726), dated 
1685, 1692, 1708, 17152, and 1714 (three, or possibly four).] . . o —W.D.P. 


Biography ` 
See Item 3305, ў 
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Comparative Literature 


3299, Pitcher, Edward W. A French Source for Miscellaneous: Oriental Pieces in Robin: 
son’s LADY’S MAGAZINE, N&Q, 24:3, June 1977, 276-7. Volume I of this periodical 
(1770-1) contains 28 selections from the Mélange de littérature orientale (Denis. D. 
Cardonne, comp., Paris, 1770), translated anonymously as A Miscellany of Eastern 
Learning (London, 1771) and reedited (1797) from a new French version as Oriental 
Fables . . . from the French. Later issues of the Lady’s Magazine also contain some 
renderings from the: French second edition, but to a-limited extent. In narratives апі 
moral essays appearing in this periodical the French influence is evident. The transla- 
tions help in understanding such works in the Magazine’s early issues and perhaps “con- 
temporary periodical fiction in general" .. —]J.S.P. 


: Fiction: 


3300. Garber, Frederick. | Meaning and Mode in Gothic Fiction, Mon/ SECC, 3, 1973, 
155-69. Confrontation between other modes (e.g., sensibility, the sublime) is the Gothic's 
central form from which the plot develops usually into a cognition of evil, or self- 
consciousness, and finally into "a phase of coping.” Anne Radcliffe helped create the 
shift in Gothic fiction between Walpole and Lewis from aristocratic mythical remnants 
“to the democracy of the depths of the self.” Beckford ventures to the edge of the abyss, 
but draws back. Radcliffe sought to humanize horror, Gothic malevolence. Lewis did 
not achieve her range, though he extended her depth. The movement achieved fulfill- 
ment in localizing evil within. —J.BS. 


3301. Novak, Maximillian E. Freedom, Libertinism, and the Picaresque, Mon/SECC, 
3, 1973, 35-48. Claudio Guillen’s, А.А. Parker's, and Stuart Miller's picaresque theories 
are too narrowly generic. As the English responded to it between 1660 and 1800, it is 
“a universal mode" whose organizing principles oppose it to the novel of manners. These 
principles are “its free movement, its free form, and its view of" bourgeois and aristo- 
cratic conventions through a character at least partially free from them. Common to the 
three theories is the assertion that “іп both form and content the picaresque involves an 
examination of freedom апа randomness”: Like much modern fiction, the picaresque 
sought “to capture the chance appearance of life," as іп Moll Flanders and Roderick 
Random. IBS. 


3302. Hart, Francis R. Limits of the Gothic: The Scottish Example, Mon/SECC, 3, 
1973, 137-53. Recent definitions have limited the Gothic too severely by neglecting thé 
"historical diversity and cultural variation" that, for instance, three Scottish authors— 
Smollett, Scott, and Hogg—allow us to add to the genre. The grotesque, the saturnalian, 
and the perverse in Smollett form a Gothic tendency. So too does the historical in Scott 
whose novels often set forth the relationship central to the Gothic novel—the "mutual 
fascination between fatalistic innocence and sublimely willful evil"—and allow civilization 
to exorcize the demonic. This evocation of the demonic is peculiarly Scottish, as in 
Hogg's Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified Sinner, in which that kind of intellectual 
pride and power are linked with folk elements. Fixing these novelists in the Gothic 
context enlarges its limits and enables u us to tackle the complex relationship of the Gothic 
and the Romantic more ‘effectively. te | =. B.S. 


: Poetry 
3303. Brisman; Leslie. Critical Priorities; Diacritics, 4:2, Sum. 1974, 24-7 (rev.-art., 

Stanley Fish, Self-Consuming Artifacts: The Experience of Seventeenth Century Literature, 
U. of Ca., 1972). 'The concept of The Reader enables Fish to discuss the complexity of 
a work's rhetorical design. By postulating an interpreting mind, he can talk about form 
as process, not just as pattern. This. fiction permits him to examine the poetics of 
interna] revision in the self-critical poem. d nu —R.R. 


е 
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3304. Sigworth, Oliver F. A Way of Looking at Some Baroque Poems, Mon/SECC, 
4, 1975, 31-41. Critics who find Dryden's “ ‘great odes’ " insincere—judging them by 
a post-Romantic criterion—fail to recognize that it is their baroque style, as in contem- 
porary painting and sculpture, that "breathes life into the poems." They are artifacts 
"bearing a special relationship to the total artistic life of the age"—a “ 'spectator- 
oriented’ " artifact, as in their relationship to another art, music (e.g., various settings of 
Alexander's Feast). Various French poems may, like Dryden's, form part of "the artistic 
as well as the intellectual or purely literary life" in an age when the baroque was an 
international style. We must see Dryden's great odes as expressing not merely the man, 
but the sensibility of the age. —]J1.B.S. 


Prose 


3305. Korshin, Paul J. Ana-Books and Intellectual Biography in the Eighteenth Century, 
Mon/SECC, 3, 1973, 191-204. Intellectual biography as “а distinctive . . . mode of 
inquiry into a subject’s thought . . . is an eighteenth-century development.” It appears 
in a few late 18th-century works such as Johnson's Lives of the Poets and Robert 
Anderson's Life of Johnson (1795). Prominent among the predecessors of intellectual 
biography is the largely continental tradition of the “ana”-book. These books “flourished 
in the late Renaissance and throughout the eighteenth century," though the high point 
in the tradition came in the 1720's, when works successfully combined intellectual bistory 
with biography. Popular with both "learned and general readers," "ana"-books gave to 
late 18th-century and 19th-century biographers a mode of inquiry still influential today. 

—].B.S. 


3306. McIntosh, Carey. Quantities of Qualities; Nominal Style and the Novel, Mon/ 
SECC, 4, 1975, 139-53. We now disparage nominal style, but it is a flexible, varied 
family of styles, as an analysis of Clarissa and other novels shows. Richardson's nominal 
style is “ 'courtly-genteel,' " which allows for quantifying abstract qualities, establishing 
mutual obligations, and displaying a “craft of courtesy." Nominal style allows Richard- 
son “to make fine moral and psychological discriminations." It works for other novelists 
valuing indirection. Other abstractions have replaced “courtly-genteel terminology," but 
they can still be dealt with effectively by nominal style. —]J.B.S. 


3307. MacAndrew, Elizabeth. Courtly-Genteel or Moral-Didactic?—A Response to 
Carey McIntosh, Mon/ SECC, 4, 1975, 155-9. Though nominal style is worth defending, 
Mclntosh’s “description of the style of Clarissa as 'courtly-genteel' " [see the preceding 
abstract] exemplifies the tendency toward circularity in stylistic analysis; it is the themes 
and meaning that create the effect. Richardson uses nominalisms because through per- 
sonification “һе wishes to discuss abstract qualities and not people." More important, 
the progression in authoritative relationships in the novel is not father-monarch, but 
father-God: The religious analogy that McIntosh seems to find peripheral to Clarissa, T 
find central. “Тһе style alone" cannot tell us "what purpose the author has in using it"; 
that we learn "through meaning." —J.BS. 


General 


3308. Brack, О. M., Jr., and others. English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibli- 
ography, PQ, 45:3, July 1966, 491-602. [This list includes sections on Bibliographies 
and Bibliographical Studies; Political and Social Background; Philosophy, Science, and 
Religion; Literary History and Criticism; Individual Authors; and Continental Back- 
ground.] —W.D.P. 


ҮШ. ROMANTIC 


William Beckford 
3309. Gemmet, Robert J. The Composition of William Beckford's BIOGRAPHICAL 
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MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY PAINTERS, PQ, 47:1, Jan. 1968, 139-41. Begun 
in 1777, this work remained unfinished until at the bidding of his adviser, the Rev. John 
Lettice, Beckford made a substantial addition to it (the fifth Ше) in the winter of 1780. 

—W.D.P. 


William Blake 


3310. Tannenbaum, Leslie. ANGEL OF APOCALYPSE: BLAKE’S IDEA OF MIL- 
TON, WHR, 30:3, Aut. 1976, 251-3 (rev.-art., Joseph Anthony Wittreich, Jr., U. of 
Wi. 1975). Blake's Milton, a member of a “dynamic tradition” that allows artists to 
reform their culture's values, is a revolutionary thinker who subverts received ideas and 
forms to create a new ideology by consolidating and recreating literary forms. Paradise 
Lost is a dialectic between epic and biblical prophecy; it both expresses and repudiates 
orthodox values; Paradise Regained, a dramatic epic, modeled on Revelation, reveals 
the true religion that conventional religions pervert; Samson Agonistes is an "ironic com- 
mentary" on revolution "through physical rather than visionary means" Тһе new 
prophet is a commentator and creator of his predecessor's ideas, as Blake clarified and 
released what had been obscured in Milton's work. —W .J.S. 


3311. Fox, Susan. The Female as Metaphor in William Blake's Poetry, CritI, 3:3, Sp. 
1977, 507-19. An examination of Blake's female metaphors shows his attitudes toward 
women and exposes a contradiction in his philosophy. Blake's stereotyped female meta- 
phors undermine his mutuality principle in The Book of Thel. In Milton he makes 

femaleness a metaphor for failure, but the imbalance with male contraries remains. In 
Jerusalem Blake introduces masculine emanations of Male and Female, but the more 
positive the female becomes, the more passive, the more male-circumscribed, she becomes. 
His metaphor contradicts his doctrine of necessary equality. Although he recognized the 
injustice of society's attitudes toward women, he could not escape from them. —K.L.B. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


3312. Mallette, Richard. Narrative Technique in the BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, 
MLR, 70:1, Jan. 1975, 32-40. Partly a personal history, this work exploits the writer's 
various poses and tones of voice. Coleridge introduces his characteristic metaphors early: 
literature and poetry as a growing, organic substance, a plant, and poetry as a process. 
The opposition or polarity metaphor suggests the work's basic structure. Beginning with 
the denunciation of hostile critics and the cstablishment of his own opposed views, Cole- 
ridge uses a “voice” that alternates between cool urbanity and fiery indignation, growing 
and developing gradually until the latter stance is dominant. In the final chapters Cole- 
ridge is a self-confident law-giver whose pronouncements demand respect. —S.A.W. 


William Godwin 
3313. Marken, Jack W. William Godwin's History of the United Provinces, PQ, 45:2, 
Apr. 1966, 379-86. This work, hitherto known only from a reference in one obituary 
of Godwin, can be identified as the History of the Interna! Affairs of the United 
Provinces, from the Year 1780 to the Commencement of Hostilities in June 1787 (G.G.J. 
and J. Robinson, 1787). Тһе work, detailed and interesting, exhibiting a slight develop- 
ment in Godwin’s ideas about political freedom, is an important addition to the Godwin 
canon. —W.D.P. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
3314. Perrin, Jean. Тһе Actacon Myth in Shelley's Poetry, E&S, 28, 1975, 29-46. From 
an early fascination with the Wandering Jew legend, Shelley moved in his life and his 
writing to a full development of the Actaeon myth. Through Alastor, Prometheus, The 
Cenci, Epipsychidion, and Adonais, the image of the outcast wanderer pursued by a 
fanged enemy develops. Gradually the true Actaeon myth develops, to reveal a sensitive 
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poet who has gazed to his cost on Ideal Beauty, the unveiled Artemis, and has been 
pursued to death by her avenging hounds, the cruel, uncomprehending world. Some inner 
determinism led Shelley to conform his life to the “symbolical picture of himself provided 
by mythology." —S.A.W. 


William : Wordsworth 


3315. O'Hara, J. D. Ambiguity and Assertion in Wordsworth's ELEGIAC STANZAS, 
РО, 47:1, Тап. 1968, 69-82. Both the Immortality Ode and the Elegiac Stanzas, like the 
Ode to Duty, deal with what Wordsworth in the third poem called "confidence mis- 
placed." They show that the poet's early confidence in nature was actually confidence in 
“the genial sense of youth" which was misplaced because it obscured the dangers of the 
natural world. Farewell, farewell is implicitly addressed to the sinking hulk (in Beau- 
mont’s painting), the individual who had, ventured blindly onto “a sea that could not 
cease to smile,” only to discover that he dreamed, and to sink “at distance from the 
Kind” safe in the castle. Wordsworth abandons his trust in nature and turns for safety 
to humanity—‘“the Kind." Many details of diction, imagery, and structure suggest that 
he is trying to force a feeling. —W.D.P. 


See also Item. 3397. 


Fiction 
See Item 3302. | 


Poetry 

3316. Hagstrum, Jean H. Eros and Psyche: Some Versions of Romantic Love and 
Delicacy, Crit], 3:3, Sp. 1977, 521-42. Apuleius’s fable The Golden Ass provided mean- 
ingful perspectives among the pre-Romantic and Romantic writers and artists. Three 
interpretations of the Psyche story dominate the Romantic period: the erotic, which 
extends from antiquity to Raphael, Giulio Romano, and Keats; delicacy and innocence, 
as.in Romney and Blake; and narcissistic similitude, as in Shelley’s love poetry, influ- 
enced by Correggio, Perino del Vaga, Spence, and Canova. The modification of Cupid 
and Psyche in art contributed to the movement from raw eroticism to tender love in 
Shelley's poetry and anticipates the modern idea that feminizing life may civilize it. 

—K.L.B. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


Charles Dickens 


3317. Stewart, Garrett. Modern Hard Times: Chaplin and the Cinema of Self-Reflec- 
tion, CritI, 3:2, Win. 1976, 295-314.. Chaplin and Dickens were both aware of the 
connection between theme and visual symbol. Chaplin’s film Modern Times is packed 
with symbolic devices that promote the modern motif. Like Dickens's Hard Times it 
shows Chaplin's satire of industry. —K.L.B. 


W. S. Gilbert 

3318. Head, Thomas. Gilbert, Sothern, and THE NEER-DO-WEEL, NCTR, 4:2, Aut. 
1976, 63-72. Sothern, the American actor, commissioned Gilbert to write a play 
sufficiently romantic to provide him with a powerful role. Although they agreed that 
it had to be sentimental, they disagreed as to the specific patterns of motivation. Gil- 
bert's uneasy concessions to Sothern's demands for sensationalism produced so awkward 
a mixture of overdone sentimentality and unexpected farce that the play was virtually 
booed off the first-night stage. Тһе play failed mainly because the romantic comedy 
form was unsuitable to Gilbert's satiric questioning of social and theatrical conventions. 

—T.B. 
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Thomas Hughes 
See Item 3336. ; 


Charles Lever 
3319. Jeffares, A. Norman. Levers LORD KILGOBBIN, E&S, 28, 1975, 47-57. In 
dismissing Lever's early works as farcically portraying.the stage Irishman, critics have 
ignored his later, more significant novels. Тһе best of these, Lord Kilgobbin, studies the 
Anglo-Irish with impartial detachment. The scenes of Irish domestic life, regional 
atmosphere, character, plot, Anglo-Irish politics, and the general sense of life owe much 
to Maria Edgeworth, Disraeli, Scott, and Balzac. The complex plot or political and 
romantic relationships support the theme of home rule for Ireland, but Lever is modest 
in presenting his claims. In this final novel, he has “moved from comedy through 
elements of tragi-comedy to a tragic view of life in. ће Ireland he loved.” —S.A.W. 


Lord Tennyson 
3320. Staines, David. Tennyson’s THE HOLY GRAIL: The Tragedy of Percivale, 
MLR, 69:4, Oct. 1974, 745-56. Tennyson treats the Grail legend differently from his 
predecessors in several ways: He does not focus on the quest itself but on the varied 
responses to the vision; he makes a woman rather than the vision itself the inspiration 
for the quest; and he places a failed quester at the center of the poem. The poet then 
uses Percivale’s failure to point out explicitly that a 19th-century person’s proper sphere 
is not the cloister but the world of worthy human activity, —S.A.W. 


Oscar Wilde 
See Item 3340. 


X. MODERN 


John Arden | 
3321. Sklood, Robert, Spreading the Word: The Meaning of Musgrave's Logic, ETT, 
27:2, Мау 1975, 208-19, Serjeant Musgrave's Dance is the story of a man's search 
for a viable identity. We identify with Musgrave in his search for identity in an anarchic 
society which destroys bim. A production of.the play should suggest not the obvious 
themes, but the individual's identity problem. _ . Р —B.S.W. 


Max Beerbohm 
3322. Carmen, Barry. “А friend in one's room"—Max Beerbohm on radio, Listener, 
97:2492, Jan. 20, 1977, 79-80. [Extracts from Beerbohm's correspondence with the 
BBC during the period when he broadcast several talks (from 1935 on) show how the 
Corporation managed to pay his excessively large fee and found his broadcast manner 
an enormous success. Both correspondents display an elaborately charming etiquette] 
(illustrated) —C.C.P. 


Edward Bond 
3323. Esslin, Martin. Nor Yet a *Foo?.to Кате... , ThQ, 6:21, Sp. 1976, 39-44, 
Bond's importance as a playwright is assured, but newspaper critics have not ріуеп 
'The Fool good reviews because they attempt to reflect their readers' tastes or they fail 
to pay sufficient attention to analyze critically itat Mid. have seen because of time 
limitations or lack of interest. —R.F.B. 


3324. Bond, Edward. An Introduction to THE FOOL, ТҺО, 6:21, Sp. 1976. 33-8. 
Capitalism turns people inward to serve as consumers for technology. Culture aims 
people outward to fulfill their humanity in the community. Art records the process of 
the creative imagination producing culture. - —R.F.B. 


3325, Dubach, Errol. Herod in the Welfare State: "Kindermord in the Plays of Edward 
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Bond, ETJ, 27:4, Dec. 1975, 480-7. Bond uses child murder to express dramatically a 
metaphor signifying that society will be annihilated if its members continue to indulge in 
destructive violence. The working class in the welfare state is constantly angry. Its 
only comfort is the ability to take out its hostilities on those weaker than they. Saved 
and Narrow Road to the Deep North show society’s view that innocence is a futile virtue 
to be destroyed whenever and wherever it is possible to do so. —B.S.W. 


3326. Worthen, John. Endings and Beginnings: Edward Bond and the Shock of Recog- 
nition, ETJ, 27:4, Dec. 1975, 466-79. In Bond's plays violence "happens in the way 
that it happens to an audience." He tries to shock his audience into recognizing that 
the situations in the play are also the situations in their lives. —B.S.W. 


Howard Brenton 
3327. тіп, Catherine, and Simon Trussler. Howard Brenton: Petrol Bombs Through 
the Proscenium, ThQ, 5:17, Mar.-May 1975, 4-20. Brenton defines his maturity as the 
discovery that comic writing links the performance with the audience and dreams of a 
play that will break into the public consciousness. The conventional theater is the best 
means for achieving this goal as the fringe has developed a sophisticated rather than 
bourgeois audience. —R.F.B. 


Rupert Brooke 
See Item 3474. 


Joyce Cary 
3328. Gardner, Helen. The Novels of Joyce Cary, E&S, 28, 1975, 76-93. Though not 
a popular novelist, Cary produced a number of readable, solid works. Considered 
picaresque by superficial critics, the novels are not social like Defoe's but religious, 
insofar as they present a moral universe. Even those with an apparently picaresque 
character at the center abound in admirable men and women with solid and enduring 
values. Cary treats an important theme—the individual's uniqueness most successfully 
in the African novels, where the clash of cultures brings out the separateness of each 
person. —S.A.W. 


Giles Cooper 
3329. McWhinnie, Donald. Comic Mask, Cruel World: The Plays of Giles Cooper, 
ТҺО, 4:16, Nov.-Jan. 1974-75, 51-4. Giles Cooper came naturally to his use of the one- 
act play as a miniature. His work, bitterly pessimistic, is fantasy or fantasy-related and 
accentuates through comedy “the absurdity of the human situation." —R.F.B. 


T. S. Eliot 
3330. Tomlin, E. W. F. T. S. Eliot: a friendship, Listener, 97:2506, Apr. 28, 1977, 
541 & 543. [These recollections of Eliot's appearance and personal habits are based on 
a 34-year friendship.] (Illustrated) --С.С.Р. 


3331. Joost, Nicholas, and Ann Risdon. Sketches and Preludes: T. S. Eliot's “London 
Letters" in THE DIAL, PLL, 12:4, Fall 1976, 366-83. Eliot's eight letters written as 
London correspondent (Apr. 1921-Dec. 1922) provide insight into the development of 
his critical theories, his notions about art, and his art itself, while offering witty if in- 
complete pictures of London aesthetic life. Eliot dealt mostly with contemporary critics 
and criticism, but also bemoaned the decline of music halls, eulogized the comedienne 
Marie Lloyd, and reviewed plays and concerts. Evident throughout the letters are Eliot's 
awareness of contemporary parallels to antiquity, interest in poetic drama, and concern 
for audience participation. —SS. 


3332. Cuddy, Lois. Eliot and HUCK FINN: River and Sea in THE DRY SALVAGES, 
TSER, 3:1&2, 1976, 3-12. Eliots "Introduction" to Twain’s Huckleberry Finn 
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(London: Cresset Press, 1950) helps to explicate Part I of Dry Salvages and stresses 
the peregrination theme, a central concept in his poetry. Here Eliot provides the context 
for the river in his poem (the Mississippi River of his childhood memories), defines the 
metaphoric river god, and sets forth his view of the sea as symbol. In the river and sea 
of the poem, Eliot gives us the essence of human life as he perceived it and recreated it 
in his poetry. —E.LS. 


William Empson 
3333. Schutz, Fred С. Apiarian Imagery іп Empson's TO AN OLD LADY, NCLit, 4:2, 
Mar. 1974, 5-7. Because new queens are accepted into hives only if introduced gradually, 
acquiring the hive smell, the second stanza's beekeeping imagery supports Empson's 
notion that social change must not be a total break from the past, but must conform to 
tradition. —S.S. 


John Fowles 


3334. Dixon, Terrell F. Expostulation and a Reply: The Character of Clegg in Fowles 
and Sillitoe, NCLit, 4:2, Mar. 1974, 7-9. Тһе writers' differing versions of the character 
reveal their disagreement on English society and the individual's proper action in that 
society. In The Collector Fowles uses Clegg to reveal to Miranda the author's belief 
that common people are a threat to civilization because they psychotically demand stasis. 
In Sillitoe’s A Start to Life Clegg's danger is simply that work and marriage are dull. 

—$.$. 


3335. Mathews, James W. Fowles’s Artistic Freedom: Another Stone from James's 
House, NCLit, 4:2, Mar. 1974, 2-3. In The French Lieutenant's Woman, Chap. 13 echoes 
James's theory of fiction by refuting the notion of blueprints for characters and rejecting 
belief in realism as the greatest artistic reality. The chapter's paradoxical assertion that 
only by losing control does fhe artist achieve firm control recalls the Preface to The 
Portrait of a Lady. Both writers argue that reality can be duplicated in art, but life 
itself. cannot. —S.S. 


George MacDonald Fraser 
3336. Bargainnier, Earl F. The Flashman Papers: Picaresque and Satiric Pastiche, Crit, 
18:2, 1976, 109-20. Harry Flashman, bad boy of Hughes’s Tom Brown’s School Days 
(1857) who irreverently opposed all that Dr. Arnold’s school and Victorianism stood for, 
and pursued instead his own pleasure, reappeared in 1969 in a series of adventures by 
George MacDonald Fraser. Of the first 34 reviewers. ten mistook Fraser’s novels for 
genuine autobiography. Fraser succeeds because he adroitly combined history, pastiche, 
satire, and the picaresque. —D.L.B. 


Graham Greene 
3337. Hanlon, Robert M. The Ascent to Belief in Graham Greene's A BURNT-OUT 
CASE, Ch&L, 26:4, Sum. 1977, 20-6. Greene’s "belief, half-belief, and non-belief" 
parallel Kierkegaard's “three stages оп life's way [,] . . . the aesthetic, . . . the ethical, 
апа... the religious.” [The novel is analyzed to show the correspondences.]—J.S.P. 


Geoffrey Hill 


3338. Heaney, Seamus. Now and in England, Crit], 3:3, Sp. 1977, 471-88. The poetic 
language in works by Ted Hughes, Geoffrey Hill, and Philip Larkin fuses ancient and 
present English usage. Hughes's diction, sensibility, and landscape originate in pagan 
AS and Norse verse and reflect the ME alliterative tradition. Hill's linguistic deliberation 
and landscapes exhibit the early medieval Latin (Anglo Romanesque) tradition. Larkin's 
symbolism and landscapes reveal the influence of the English language modified by the 
Norman conquest and the Renaissance. The sense of ending drives these poets to search 
their local origins in England to confirm an identity through language. —K.L.B. 
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ҚҰТ m Ted Hughes 
See Item 3338. | 


` Christopher Isherwood 

3339. Kermode, Frank. ` ‘In the best sense, silly, Listener, 97:2502, Mar. 31, 1977, 419- 
20 (rev.-art., Christopher and his kind, Eyre Methuen, 1977). Isherwood detests Auden's 
“rehearsed response,” and his prose style is as much a protest against phony standards 
as were his politics and his homosexual consorting with poor boys in Germany. He 
describes honestly his life from 1929 to 39—his revolt against conventional morality— 
but his book discusses only his leisure, excluding his writing, and has the shape of a 
written account, reminiscent of his fiction both in its structure and in the characters he 
writes about. (Illustrated) —C.C.P. 

Philip Larkin 
See Пет 3338. Е 


D. Н. Lawrence . 


3340. Morrison, Kristin. Lawrence, Beardsley, Wilde: THE WHITE PEACOCK and 
Sexual Ambiguity, WHR, 30:3, Aut. 1976, 241-8. The title image of Lawrence's work 
originates in Wilde's Salome and Beardsley's accompanying illustrations, which Lawrence's 
hero refers to; in the text it embodies a sexuality that both attracts and repels, one that 
can destroy if confused and unrecognized. The perverse Salome, associated with white 
peacocks in Wilde's drama, becomes in Beardsley's drawings an ambiguous sexual figure, 
lascivious and deadly. In Lawrence's novel "masculinity and femininity as erotic modes 
are confused,"—the hero's real attraction is to another man—but .because such sexual 
ambiguity is associated with Oscar Wilde's exotic. criminality, he cannot recognize and 
act on his homosexual proclivities. His destruction follows because at this stage in 
Lawrence's career.his heroes are not comfortable with their complex sexuality.—W.J.S. 


Colin MacInnes 
3341. Blodgett, Harriet. City of Other Worlds: Тһе London Novels of Colin MacInnes, 
Crit, 18:1, Aug. 1976, 105-18. City of Spades.(1957), Absolute Beginners (1959), and 
Mr. Love, and Justice (1960), a trilogy of London low life in the 1950’s, show an adroit 
novelist at work, although.they grew out of MacInnes’s experiences as a journalist. More- 
over, he hoped to revive British art from its doldrums. Succeeding artistically, his novels 
may also tell us more than sociologists’ data about mid-century life in England and 
elsewhere. . —D.L.B. 


John McGrath ‚ 
3342. McGrath, John. Better a Bad Night in Bootle, ThQ, 5:19, ‘Sept. -Nov. 1975, 39- 
54. While at Oxford, McGrath learned that the college environment impresses the ruling- 
class experience on the best minds. In his career he has moved from one medium to 
another, learned to use the method of “ideological penetration” of the masses peculiar to 
each, and produced work in those media to reach an audience that does not normally 
attend the theater. . —R.F.B. 


Iris Murdoch 
3343. Gossman, Ann. Icons and Idols in Murdoch’s.A SEVERED HEAD, Crit, 18:3, 
1977, 92-8. Icons—especially the gold of idolatrous worship—reinforce Murdoch’s theme 
stated through Plato's cave parable (in The Sovereignty of Good). Some prisoners in a 
firelit cave worship the shadows on the wall, others worship the real light of the sun 
outside, but most “by blind selfish instinct" worship the fire (the psyche, mistaken for 
the sun) that produces the shadows. , As these people кошы reach out to the fire, 
“false love embraces false death." — —D.L.B. 
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John Osborne 


3344. Haltresht, Michael. Sadomasochism in John Osborne’s A LETTER TO MY FEL- 
LOW COUNTRYMEN, NCLit, 4:3, May 1974, 10-2. Like most of Osborne's work, this 
letter (Tribune, Aug. 18, 1961) feveals a narrow, perhaps obsessive, emotional range. 
Violent imagery, cannibalism, and coprophagy overwhelm this vicious attack on the 
British. For an atheist, Osborne demonstrates a remarkable, if contradictory, religiosity 
alternating with hatred and defiance. --5.5. 


Harold Pinter 
3345. Coe, Richard M. Logic, Paradox, and Pinters HOMECOMING, ЕТ], 27:4, 
Dec. 1975, 488-97. Pinter has shifted Samuel Beckett’s dramatic expression of 
obscurity from the logical to the psychological. The Homecoming expresses Pinter's idea 
that the problem is not that communication is impossible but that it is totally avoided. 
Pinter’s characters act in sets of intricately interlocking double-binds which help them 
to avoid determining whether statements are true; they replace language as meaning with 
language as power-play. E —B.S.W. 


Alan Sillitoe 
See Item 3334. 


Tom Stoppard 
3346. Keyssar-Franks, Helene. The Strategy of ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDEN- 
STERN ARE DEAD, ЕТЈ, .27:1, Mar. 1975, 85-97. This play has “а potent and 
appropriate dramatic strategy, a lucid and meaningful grasp оп the relationship of every 
moment of the play to an audience." The play's title, the allusion to Ham., and the 
explosion of wit accompany a growing awareness of the heroes’ inevitable fate. Using 
swatches of Shakespeare's work in the play enhances this inevitably and creates Rosen- 
crantz's and Guildenstern's illusion of freedom. —B.S.W. 


Dennis Wheatley 


3347. Robinson, Robert. Dennis Wheatley on some tricks of his trade, Listener, 97:2491, 
Jan. 13, 1977, 60. [In a television interview to commemorate his 80th birthday, Wheatley 
talks about how he began writing, the reasons for his success, his interest in the occult 
(“I think it's a very bad thing; I’m against it"), his wartime activities, and the sources 
for some of his characters;] (Illustrated) zoe —C.C.P. 


UNITED STATES 


І. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Black 
3348. Coleman, Floyd, and John Adkins -Richardson. Black Continuities in the Art of 
the Harlem Renaissance, PLL, 12:4, Fall 1976, 402-21. The myth that black culture 
is discontinuous obscures the significance of the Renaissance. African traditions have 
been more continuous than is acknowledged: Black art has not been an isolated “alterna- 
tive culture” but an intimate part of American modernism. Early modernism drew on an 
African aesthetic. Langston Hughes, James Weldon Johnson, and the painter Aaron 
Douglas used African traditions, although Harlem Renaissance art tended toward 
modernism; expressionist techniques, for example, match African conventions. Others 
demonstrating this cultural continuity’ include Palmer Hayden, Hale Woodruff, and 
Sargent Johnson. —S$.S8 


Women Ў 
See Нет 3466. 
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Ш. LANGUAGE 


General 
3349, Simon, John. The Language: Playing Tennis Without a Net, Esquire, 88:4, Oct. 
1977, 66, 68, 70. It is sad that NCTE, which in 1974 passed a resolution accepting all 
dialects of American English as equally valid and later published Students? Right to Their 
Own Language, depreciates educated English. Once we depart from traditional grammar, 
we move toward chaos. Тһе educators' reasoning in this matter is illogical, their syntax 
faulty, and their phrasing clumsy. But NCTE will be debating its 1974 resolution again 
when next it meets. —]J.S.P. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Charles Brockden Brown 
3350. Krause, Sydney J. ORMOND: Seduction in a New Key, AL, 44:4, Jan. 1973, 
570-84. Brown develops the conventional seduction theme with a complexity and pene- 
tration unequaled by the sentimental, gothic, and purposive novels that influenced him. 
Unprecedented combinations of intelligence, passion, and will motivated Ormond and 
Constantia, Brown even allows Ormond's arguments for sexual freedom without moral 
disgrace to stand unrefuted. —J.C.A. 


William Bradford 
3351. Daly, Robert. William Bradford's Vision of History, AL, 44:4, Jan. 1973, 557- 
69. Bradford's Of Plymouth Plantation was not based on Augustine's historiographical 
principles, as scholars have assumed, but on those of Eusebius Pamphili, Bishop of 
Caesarea (4th century A.D.) He attributed the early Plymouth colonists’ success to 
God's special destiny, transferred from the Jews to the Pilgrims. Subsequent failures and 
disaffections among the colonists, especially after 1632, brought disillusionment as to 
God's special mission for Plymouth. Bradford's history changed from public evidences 
of God's favor to a private record of the lives of his fellow pilgrims. —J.C.A. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
3352. D'Avanzo, Mario L. Seeing and Hearing in EACH AND ALL, ESQ, 19:4, 4th 
Qt. 1973, 231-5. Emerson's poem is about the relational unity of the human senses, by 
which total beauty, "the perfect whole," is apprehended. The confluence of seeing and 
hearing dramatizes Emerson's idealism, confirming outer unity. In expressing spiritual 
wholeness, Emerson echoes responses in Wordsworth and Coleridge, whose concept of 
unified senses represents the mind at its highest performance and visionary level.—R.D.J. 


3353. Mignon, Charles W. Emerson to Chapman: Four Letters about Publishing, ESQ, 
19:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 224-30. Four heretofore unpublished letters from Emerson to the 
London publisher John Chapman have been located in the Sterling Library at the Univer- 
sity of London. The first two, dated in 1844 and 45, offer information about the con- 
nection between Emerson and Chapman concerning the publication of Essays: Second 
Series. The last two letters, dated in 1846 and 47, concern publication of Poems. [The 
letters are reproduced here, including a facsimile of the third letter.] —R.DJ. 


3354. Tenney, Thomas Asa. Emerson and THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMERICANA, 
ESQ, 19:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 219-23, Many topics in his lecture The Method of Nature 
reflect Emerson's leafing through the Encyclopaedia Americana, rather than an internal 
logical connection. The topics are linked by the cross-references and alphabetical juxta- 
positions in the encyclopedia, illustrating Emerson's desultory reading habit and his state 
of mind when he wrote this composition. For example, his movement in the lecture from 
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“Geology” to the more abstract “Genius” has its counterpart in the sequence of the 
encyclopedia. —R.DJ. 


See also Ttems 3366 and 3367. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
3355. Johnson, Claudia D. Hawthorne and Nineteenth-Century Perfectionism, AL, 
44:4, Jan. 1973, 585-95. The doctrine of Christian perfection as taught by Thomas С. 
Upham, Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy, Bowdoin College, strongly influenced 
Hawthorne. According to perfectionist doctrine good people follow certain steps of 
development: They descend into their own souls, where they discover their sinfulness; 
they discover love; and they apply love to an active existence on earth among fellow 
human beings. From the early sketch, The Haunted Mind, to his last finished novel, 
The Marble Faun, Hawthorne's work follows the theme of introspection leading through 
love to the active life of salvation. —].C.A. 


3356. Barnes, Daniel R. Two Reviews of THE SCARLET LETTER in HOLDEN'S 
DOLLAR MAGAZINE, AL, 44:4, Jan. 1973, 648-52. Two reviews of Hawthorne's 
novel appeared in this magazine in May and June 1850. Charles F. Briggs, editor of 
Holden’s, almost surely wrote the first [reprinted here], which though highly commenda- 
tory, disapproved of The Custom House being in the same volume. Henry Giles, an Irish- 
born Unitarian minister and lyceum lecturer, wrote the second, which was one of the 
best and lengthiest contemporary reviews of the book and was reprinted in Giles's 
Illustrations of Genius (Boston, 1854). —I.C.A. 


3357. Liebman, Sheldon W. Point of View in THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, 
ESQ, 19:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 203-12. А deep-rooted ambivalence derived from Hawthorne's 
shifting point of view, that of folk-history and of official history, complicates this work. 
He presents the Pyncheons and the Maules from these conflicting views, suggesting a 
conflict between appearance and reality and affecting the problem of interpretation for 
the reader. The Maules' retribution is more important to Hawthorne than the Pyncheons' 
crime. Holgrave therefore emerges as a Chillingworth figure. —R.DJ. 


3358. Gallagher, Edward J. Hawthorne's SIR WILLIAM PHIPS, ESQ, 19:4, 4th Qt. 
1973, 213-8. In this sketch Hawthorne illustrates his concept of how one can use his- 
torical material artistically and his attitude toward Puritanism, both factors relevant to 
his later work. Hawthorne portrays the colonial governor very differently from the way 
Mather does in his Magnalia. Hawthorne adapts history to illustrate his thematic views. 
Іп his adaptation of Phips's history, Hawthorne contrasts the Puritan tradition of self- 
rule and freedom with Phips's rough, barbaric tryranny. —R.DJ. 


Herman Melville 
3359, Costello, Jacqueline А., and Robert J. Kloss. Тһе Psychological Depths of Mel- 
villes THE BELL-TOWER, ESQ, 19:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 254-61. The sense of self and 
sexual potency are intertwined in this work. Bannadonna seeks to take his father's place 
with his mother and uitimately to eliminate her in his quest to create life on his own. 
Melville suggests that retribution for this sin must be castration, a punishment prefigured 
throughout the story and reinforced in separate events related to Bannadonna's crimes 
of incest, murder, and pride. —R.D.J. 


3360. Furrow, Sharon. The Terrible Made Visible: Melville, Salvator Rosa, and 
Piranesi, ESQ, 19:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 237-53. Melville often uses Salvator Rosa’s wild 
landscapes and Piranesi’s labyrinthine dungeons to represent the inner life and the darker 
regions of personality and nature. He suggests his dualistic concept of the moral universe 
using the Salvatorean landscape mode, particularly in The Encantadas and in Pierre. 
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Piranesi's etchings, especially the series Carceri [The Prisons], suggest in Melville's work 
the outlawed regions of human nature. —R.DJ. 


See also Item 3437. 


Edgar Allan Poe: 
3361. Sutner, Judith D. Rousseau, Poe, and the Idea of Progress, PLL, 12:4, Fall 1976, 
469-75. Many similarities exist between Poe's obscure dialogue The Colloquy of Monos 
and Una and Rousseau's Discours sur les sciences et les arís, appropriately, since Poe 
derived many ideas from Romanticism, through Coleridge, as well as from the philos- 
ophes' tradition of rational inquiry. The dialogue reads like a gloss of the Discours, 
which argues against the cult of progress. Both works are also bombastic. These similar- 
ities in theme and tone may be:due to temperamental as well as philosophical similarities 
between the two writers. —SS. 


William Gilmore Simms 
3362. Kibler, James E., Jr. ‘A New Letter of Simms to Richard Henry Wilde: On the 
Advancement of Sectional Literature, AL, 44:4, Jan. 1973, 667-70. A letter (Aug. 11, 
1842) from Simms to the: Georgia man of letters, Richard Henry Wilde, [printed here for 
the first time], shows Simms's dedication to encouraging Southern letters at the sacrifice 
of his own monetary and political interests. > —J.C.A. 


‘Henry: David Thoreau 


3363. Leary, Lewis. “Now I Adventured”: 1851 as a Watershed Year in Thoreau’s 
Career, ESQ, 19:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 141-8. Бог, Thoreau, 1851 was a watershed year: 
one for pause, assuaging disappointment, ‘developing strategies, and discovering himself. 
Thoreau’s quest was Adamic, to find out how to get the most from life with the least 
sacrifice. His discovery of humanity’s value, its divinity, emerges as does his view of 
life’s darker aspects. Adventuring into himself and out toward nature, Thoreau was 
learning to build himself to the height of his conception. ` —R.DJ. 


3364. Boudreau, Gordon V. “Remember thy Creator’: Thoreau and St. Augustine, 
ESQ, 19:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 149-60. 'Phoreau's vision suggests St. Augustine; a kind of 
visionary gleam is the soul of Augustine's epistemology. Thoreau's 1851 journal entries 
suggest his shift from an earlier relationship to Wordsworth and Ecclesiastes, and certain 
analogies between Thoreau and Augustine emerge. The analogy is especially pertinent in 
considering the role of memory. Memory is not a nostalgic lament, but rather a divining 
vitality relevant to the future, a recollection of truth. Augustine’s emphasis on hearing 
as a metaphor of reflection is appropriate to Thoreau. Through reflection, life is trans- 
lated into timeless art organized around a principle of enthusiasm. —R.DJ. 


3365. Porte, Joel. Henry Thoreau: Society and Solitude, ESQ, 19:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 
131-40. In Walder Thoreau: attempts to debate a major opposition in his writings—the 
individual spirit against society's domination. Thoreau could not accept Whitman’s 
relaxation of this opposition, an asserted identity between the individual and the mass, 
This opposition in Thoreau is part of a larger pattern in American history: the separa- 
tion and flight experience which becomes a contribution to the development of society. 
For Thoreau, his flight to Walden was an experience of self-culture; he weaned himself 
from dependence on society, achieved an awareness of continuity between himself and 
nature, and developed a.concept of ideal society. . . . —R.DJ. 


3366. Glick, Wendell. Go Tell It on the Mounfain: Thoreau's Vocation as Writer, ESQ, 
19:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 161-9. Thoreau sought to transmute experience into mythic truth, 
believing that such refinement of experience afforded a rebirth, a self-purification. То 
subdue words with the imagination, to form images into truth, required the writer to 
seek “the top of his condition." Thoreau’s imagery is more forceful than Emerson’s. 
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What Emerson early on found: objectionable in Thoreau’s expression he later praised. 
Thoreau measured people's greatness by their capacity to express themselves. But to gain 
greatness in expression demanded a high price. . —R.DJ. 


3367. Rose, Edward J. The American Scholar Incarnate, ESQ, 19:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 
170-8. Thoreau represents the person of nature; books, and action Emerson described 
in The American Scholar. Accepting Emerson's direction, Thoreau hoped to avoid 
social pressures in seeking in nature "the laws of his own mind." Thoreau believed that 
the scholar-sojourner must be a creative reader and that both nature and books influence 
human actions. Emerson outlines the principles of self-exploration for the scholar. To 
live the scholar's life is to achieve UTE and therefore to affect the quality of life. 

—R.DJ. 


3368. Albrecht, Robert C. Conflict and Resolution: SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
ESQ, 19:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 179-88. An examination of the historical context behind it, its 
careful structure, and its place in Thoreau's canor clarifies the significance of this essay. 
The return of slaves to their Southern owners in 1851 and 54 prompted the essay. Tt 
moves from an attack on political realities to Thoreau’s ultimate concern for a positive 
resolution. He concludes with a plea for acceptance and for a faith in ultimate justice. 
His attack on politics arises from journal entries of 1851. His entries of 1854 suggest his 
resolution. Thoreau’s techniques, language, and-concern for individual rights in this 
essay are also present in his other writings. о —R.DJ. 


3369. Williams, Paul О. Thoreau’s Growth as a Transcendental Poet, ESQ, 19:3, 3rd 
Qt. 1973, 189-98. Thoreau reveals a fairly consistent line of development as poet from 
his early verse, through the prose ecstasies of Walden, toward a later increased sense of 
mythic vision of humanity and nature. Most of his verse hints at no significant develop- 
ment, but displays originality and expresses human regard. His later prose continues 
Thoreau’s concept of the Transcendental poet. His maturing ideas in this prose fall into. 
the categories of politics, myth, and natural science. . —R.DJ. 


3370. West, Michael. Charles Kraitsir’s Influence upón Thoreau's Theory of Language, 
ESQ, 19:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 262-74. Kraitsir’s philological theories parallel ideas in 
Thoreau’s writings. Thoreau echoes Kraitsir's stylistic rationale in Walden, in which 
Thoreau’s expression relies heavily on covert etymological wordplay. For Kraitsir and 
Thoreau, awareness that language has multiple meanings was necessary for a fully sensi- 
tive response to life. Kraitsir's bizarre doctrine of intrinsic phonological meaning greatly 
impressed Thoreau. Passages in Walden dealing explicitly with language show Kraitsir’s 
influence. —R.DJ. 


Richard: Henry ‘Wilde 
See Item 3362. 


"Travel Literature 
3371. Stadler, Ernst A. Let Him Keep Also a Diary—Recent Editions of American 
Travel Literature, PLL, 12:4, Fall 1976, 476-91 (rev.-art). Like Europe, America had 
its Grand Tour and its foreign observers writing about local ways. The many early 
19th-century travel books [reprints of 11 are considered here] provide a rich source for 
myths and heroes, especially mountain men and pathfinders, and other social and his- 
torical material. Travel books are necegsarily- narrow in scope, but are often delightful 
individually and ШОНА collectively. —S$.S. 


ҮП. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 — 


-Dion Boncicault - 
3372. Degen, John A. How to End THE OCTOROON, ETJ, 27:2, May 1975, 170-8. 
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The two endings for this play involve a contest between Boucicault and his audience. He 
added the happy ending to the London version of the play to suit popular taste. But he 
made the fifth act a joke at popular taste, full of the cheap sensation of conventional 
melodrama, —B.S.W. 


Stephen Crane 
3373. Griffith, Clark. Stephen Crane and the Ironic Last Word, PQ, 47:1, Jan. 1968, 
83-91. Crane’s work presents people as limited creatures whose particular limitation is 
their inability to profit morally or intellectually from personal experiences. Two reasons 
for this view are that the experiences emerge from a world too complex and impenetrable 
to be studied closely and too little interested in humanity to be concerned with teaching 
people anything, and that for Crane human beings are essentially overreachers—trivial in 
fact, but prone to become large and significant in their self-illusions. At the end of The 
Open Boat, secured from danger and forgetting the revelation of nature's coldness and 
indifference, the men are ready to believe that their lives are important. [Similar endings 
to The Blue Hotel and The Red Badge of Courage are discussed.] —W.D.P. 


3374. Kwiat, Joseph J. Stephen Crane and Frank Norris: The Magazine and the 
*Revolt? in American Literature in the 1890's, WHR, 30:4, Aut. 1976, 309-22. Popular 
magazines in the 1890's, which were not interested in protecting their readers from harsh 
reality, provided Crane and Norris with the opportunity to concentrate on portraying life 
truthfully and honestly, a revolt from the aristocraic periodicals’ literary conventions. 
Both writers were encouraged to explore the city's effects on the lower classes, diverse 
responses to war, aesthetic problems, and "possible techniques" available to the serious 
artist. Free to theorize and practice their unorthodox literary views, Crane and Norris 
departed from genteel subjects, and, using magazines as a medium, created new and 
“historically significant fiction," characteristic of the “ “теуді? " in American literature. 

—W J.S. 


3375. Weatherford, Richard M. Stephen Crane and O. Henry: A Correction, AL, 44:4, 
Тап. 1973, 666. А parody of Crane's Тһе Red Badge of Courage has been erroneously 
attributed to O. Henry. Entitled The Blue Botch of Cowardice, it was written by Paul 
M. Paine and first published in Life (Apr. 23, 1896). —J.C.A. 


0. Henry 
See Item 3375. 


William Dean Howells 
Sce Item 3462. 


Henry James 
бес Item 3335. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 
3376. Vella, Michael W. Sarah Orne Jewett: A Reading of THE COUNTRY OF THE 
POINTED FIRS, ESQ, 19:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 275-82. Jewett’s pictorial style reinforces 
this novel's theme and functions architectonically. The narrator achieves a vision, a per- 
ception of her own primal unity with all humanity in nature and history. Jewett suggests 
this vision through various similes, allusions, and descriptive details: Death recurs, which 
hints at the significance of life; herb and plant metaphors represent a primitive trans- 
cendence over death; historical correspondences illustrate humanity's comprehensive place 
in nature; and the Bowden family reunion represents human brotherhood. —R.DJ. 


Frank Norris 


3377. Graham, D. B. Studio Art in THE OCTOPUS, AL, 44:4, Jan. 1973, 657-66. 
Norris generally and specifically satirizes "studio art" and especially the coterie of The 
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Lark, a short-lived San Francisco literary magazine, edited by Gelett Burgess and Porter 
Garnett. Among others, he describes and quotes Yone Noguchi, a young Japanese poet 
residing in America; he may have in mind William Keith, the foremost California painter 
of the 90's in his depiction of the artist Hartrath; and he is probably describing Joaquin 
Miller in a sketch of "a bearded poet, perspiring in furs and boots of reindeer skin." 
Presley, Norris's poet-observer, tries to extricate himself from the insipid, prevailing 
taste and finds that life is bigger than art. —J.C.A. 


See also Item 3374. 


Mark Twain 
3378. Baender, Paul. Review Article: Two Books on Mark Twain, PQ, 47:1, Jan. 1968, 
117-35 (rev.-art., Justin Kaplan, Mr. Clemens and Mark Twain, Simon and Schuster, 
1966; James M. Cox, Mark Twain: The Fate of Humor, Princeton U.P., 1966). Kaplan 
attempts to demonstrate an awareness and cultivation superior to Twain's; Cox, to find in 
him a depth and consistency of intention he did not bave. Neither book is altogether 
honest intellectually, but this failing may be a welcome price for self-identification and 
intense commitment. —W.D.P. 


3379. Lindborg. Henry J. A Cosmic Tramp: Samuel Clemens THREE THOUSAND 
YEARS AMONG THE MICROBES, AL, 44:4, Jan. 1973, 652-7. C. W. Saleeby's The 
Cycle of Life: According to Nature, R. D. Conn's Life of the Germ, and other popular 
scientific literature influenced Twain's writing of this work. Twain adopted the idea that 
all matter has life and is a part of the body of God, which is the universe. But, unlike 
many of his contemporaries, Twain could find no comfort in being part of a system that 
he considered indifferent and loveless. —J.C.A. 


3380. Cardwell, Guy A. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI: Vulgar Facts and Learned 
Errors, ESQ, 19:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 283-93. Scholars have made many incorrect state- 
ments about this work's inception, the publication of Old Times on the Mississippi in 
the Atlantic, the relationship between Old Times and Life, the role the publisher James 
Osgood played in the production of Life, Twain's journey up the river in 1882, and how 
Twain used travel literature in writing the book. —R.D.T. 


See also Item 3332. 


VHI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


A. В. Ammons 


3381. Fogel, Daniel M. Response, Diacritics, 4:1, Sp. 1974, 49-53. Critics should 
respond to Ammons's multiplicity and not just read him in transcendental contexts. 
Modern influences on his poetry include Stevens, Roethke, Williams, and vitalists like 
Lawrence. His elaborate metaphysical conceits suggest Vaughan, his radiant epiphanies 
Dante and Spenser. Wordsworth's influence is apparent in This Bright Day, which alludes 
to Tintern Abbey, in Hymn, which refers to his bardic task, and in the spousal verse 
` wedding mind and nature. Coleridge’s influence is most significant; Ammons has 
adopted his theory of organic form, his vegetative metaphors, his notion of the imagina- 
tion as the unifier of opposites, his dialectical “опе/ тапу,” and the circle images from . 
centrifugal and centripetal images in Biographia Literaria. —R.R. 


Sherwood Anderson 
3382. Anderson, David D. The Sherwood Anderson Centenary, OQ, 19:4, Win. 1976, 
166-8. As we celebrate the 100th anniversary of Sherwood Anderson's birth on Sept. 
13, 1876, his contributions to the American experience are impressive, both as a man 
and as a writer. Rising from poverty to material success and then rejecting it at 36 in 
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favor of a literary career, he represents the American dream and the larger mythic 
direction all must take in the search for permanent, human values. —В.В.В. 


John Barth 


3383. Warrick, Patricia. The Circuitous Journey of Consciousuess in Barth's CHIMERA, 
Crit, 18:2, 1976, 73-85. The meaning of Chimera is the compulsion for the reader to 
"spiral back" from the end to the beginning of the novel, to reread, and to discover 
more with each reading. Тһе spiral is the novel's dominant image as Barth delights in 
a favorite Darwinian idea: In their lives individual organisms repeat the species' evolu- 
tionary development. The saving human act is creating myths, a never-ending process— 
like reading Chimera. ; —D.LB. 


3384. Martin, Dennis M. Desire and oo The » Psychological Pattern of THE 
FLOATING OPERA, Crit, 18:2, 1976, 17-33. Constantly reading to discover "what 
had happened" to him physically, Todd Andrews would doubtless have learned that 
venereal disease caused his heart and ‘prostate infections. Therefore, he defends himself 
from the truth by creating a more satisfying version of the past, his father, and himself 
than the facts allow. This process gives coherence to Todd's action and to the novel. 

—D.L.B. 


3385. Harris, Charles B. Todd Andrews, Ontological Insecurity, and THE FLOATING 
OPERA, Crit, 18:2, 1976, 34-50. In Todd's weird ontology, flesh (truth) means death; 
therefore, he avoids the flesh by assuming a variety of roles, masks, and identities other 
than his own. He represents the 20th-century artist—not imitating but evading reality. 
Like Scheherazade, Todd's tales (lies) stand between him and death. —D.L.B. 


3386. Korkowski, Eugene. The Excremental Vision of Barth's Todd Andrews, Crit, 18:2, 
1976, 51-8. The Floating Opera satirizes much modern intellectualism (e.g., Marxism, 
existentialism), but the main parodic targets are Freud's theories on anal retentiveness 
and prodigality. —D.L.B. 


3387. Powell, Jerry. John Barth’s CHIMERA: A Creative Response to the Literature 
of Exhaustion, Crit, 18:2, 1976, 59-71. In The Literature of Exhaustion (Atlantic, 220:2, 
Aug. 1967, 29-34) Barth insists that all possible stories have already been told. As an 
author, he only imitates the role of Author; his novels only imitate the novel form. 
Among Barth's works, Chimera best illustrates this theory as he discards content (story) 
in favor of technique (story-telling). The dilemma of à storyteller with no (new) story 
is resolved by the notion that in writing, like,playing chess or making love, what is 
said or done is not as important as how it is said or done. —D.L.B. 


3388. Jordon, Enoch P. THE FLOATING OPERA Restored, Crit, 18:2, 1976, 5-16. 
Although largely unnoticed by critics, Barth's 1967 revisions in the ending of his first 
novel (1956) remove the sentimental optimism and provide thematic unity; by omitting a 
chapter and reordering plot episodes he tightens the novel's structure. —D.L.B. 


Saul Bellow 
See Item 3389. "E * 


Vance Bourjaily 
3389. Towner, Daniel. Bril's Ruins and Henderson's Rain, Crit, 17:3, Apr. 1976, 96- 
104. The differences between Bourjaily's Brill Among the Ruins (1970) and Saul Bellow's 
Henderson the Rain King (1959) are more significant than their (largely superficial) 
similarities. The most telling difference is that Henderson’s story is a complete tale, and 
his problems are resolved, whereas Brill's story stops in progress with his resolutions still 
not achieved. —D.L.B. 


3390. McMillen, William, and John M. Muste. А Vance Bourfaily Checklist, Crit, 
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17:3, Apr. 1976, 105-10. . [This unannotated list is divided into Novels, Non-Fiction 
Books, Uncollected Stories and Articles, ТЕН as) Editor, and General Criticism and 
Articles about Bourjaily.] . te 5 я —D.L.B. 


3391. Francis, William A. The Motif of Names in Bourjaily’s THE HOUND OF 
EARTH, Crit, 17:3, Apr. 1976, 64-72. Self-exiled by guilt incurred through unknowingly 
contributing to the development of the. atomic. bomb through the Manhattan Project, 
_Allerd Pennington eludes the FBI by traveling only to, places with beautiful names. Не 
believes that America’s neuroses stem from the annihilation of -Aztec civilization by 
Spanish conquistadors. Getting back to origins—largely . Indian-derived place names— 
Bourjaily documents the American dream turned nightmare. —D.L.B. 


3392. Muste, John M. The Fractional Man as Hero: Bourjaily’s CONFESSIONS OF 
A SPENT YOUTH, Crit, 17:3, Apr. 1976, 73-85.: Paradoxically, this self-conscious fic- 
tion is highly autobiographical. Its statement is clear: The search for truth is liberating, 
since it demonstrates that truth has no meaning. Bourjaily resolvés the difficulties he 
had in earlier novels combining structure and narration with action in a meaningful way 
in this work. : . | —D.L.B. 


3393. McMillen, William. ‘The Public Man and the Private Novel: Bourjaily's THE 
MAN WHO KNEW KENNEDY, Crit, 17:3, Apr. 1976, 86-95. The main character, 
Dave Doremus, and the narrator, Barney Jones; have а Тау Gatsby-Nick Carraway rela- 
tionship. Having identified with Kennedy’s youth and ‘vitality, Barney’s generation 
must face up to death at his assassination. Bourjaily creates a myth of America surviving, 
recovering, and carrying on even after the trauma of JFK’s death. . —D.L.B. 


» John Cheever 
3394. Moore, Stephen С. The Hero on the 5:42: John Cheever’s Short Fiction, WHR, 
30:2, Sp. 1976, 147-52. Cheever's best stories—O "Youth and Beauty and The Swim- 
mer—transcend realism‘to become “fables of heroism.” Attempting to define themselves 
in relation to the “essentially meaningless” world, Cheever’s -heroes “try to act in some 
way," whether it be Cash Bentley’s hurdling of living room furniture or Neddy Merrill’s 
swim across Westchester County. Rebelling against the restrictions of their environment, 
the 5:42 to Bullet Park, and choosing to avoid the “ultimate terror” of “paralysis,” these 
characters create their own legends; and these legends, though “pointless, futile, finally 
absurd,” are nevertheless “the last resort of heroism.” —WJ.S. 


3395. Graves, Nora Calhoon: The Dominant Color in.John Cheevers THE SWIMMER, 
NCLit, 4:2, Mar. 1974, 4-5. Green and its variants dominate, supporting Cheever's 
demonstration of the protagonist's vigorous extravagances prior to his personal dis- 
integration and family los. - —S$.8. 


| Samuel В. Delany . 
3396. Alterman, Peter S. The Surreal Translations of Samuel R. Delany, S-FS, 4:1, 
Mar. 1977, 25-34. Delany combines subtly derived linguistic techniques with a disturbing 
liberation of certain structural elements, He cuts time,. logic, and viewpoint loose from 
traditional literary positions and they function relativistically; yet the rules of a relativistic 
universe rigidly control these free elements. In many novels he consciously discusses 
literature's form and function and the relationship between experience and art. In every 
‘ease, art organizés experience, bringing pattern and ‘order to chaos, which manifests 
itself in Delany’s language: The order of realism rests uneasily on the narrator's chaotic 
subjectivism. In his later novels, life and literature. confront one another and come 
together to form a dialectic of literature. —W.R. 


James Dickey . 
3397. Guttenberg, Barnett. The Pattern of Redemption in Dickey’s DELIVERANCE, 
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Crit, 18:3, 1977, 83-91. Dickey rejects Wordsworth's “high argument" that revelation, 
redemption, and rebirth can be achieved through the reintegration of humanity and nature 
in an act of creative imagination. Unlike Wordsworth, Dickey sees savagery in nature's 
life-force, and the holy wedlock of humanity and nature provides only false deliverance, 
because nature is amoral. —D.L.B. 


Ralph Ellison 
3398. Selke, Hartmut К. An Allusion to Sartre’s THE FLIES in Ralph Ellison’s IN- 
VISIBLE MAN, NCLit, 4:3, May 1974, 3-4. Ellison alludes to Sartre’s flies (as Furies) 
in his reference to the flies swarming over Trueblood’s ax injury. As Orestes discovers 
freedom in taking the flies from Argos, Trueblood asserts his determination to be him- 
self, Both actions result in freedom from guilt. --5,5. 


Philip José Farmer 
3399. Letson, Russell. The Faces of a Thousand Heroes: Philip José Farmer, S-FS, 
4:1, Mar. 1977, 35-41. Farmer writes formula fiction: In his works specific cultural 
themes and stereotypes are embodied in more universal story archetypes. He exemplifies 
the formula-writer's virtues as he extends his genre's limits and stamps his own sensibility, 
world view, and artistic vision on his work. His superheroes show the greatest innovation 
because he constantly examines the hero's nature and his relationship to ordinary people. 
Having shown ordinary people's heroic or even divine capacities, Farmer looks at the 
hero's dark side, rejecting the simple, clean, romantic optimism inherent in much ad- 
venture formula, not for an equally simple pessimism, but for a complex, ironic view 
of people at the extremes of their potential and humanity. —W.R. 


William Faulkner 


3400. Coburn, Mark D. Nancy's Blue: THAT EVENING SUN, Perspective, 17:3, 
Win. 1974, 207-16. Faulkner intermingles black humor and tragedy in his short story, 
That Evening Sun (1931), which gives it a rich texture and tone. Nancy's caricature of 
Christ is the central joke as well as Faulkner's attack on the apocalyptic concept emana- 
ting from distorted Calvinism. The characters shirk responsibility, which leads to their 
mutual desire that the black Christ not return. For Nancy the fire imagery connotes 
both salvation and damnation, light and dark. Faulkner achieves his rich texture partly 
by using things rather than abstractions for intensity Тһе story illustrates his deftness 
and power of compression. —E.H. 


3401. Rouberol, Jean. Faulkner et Fhistoire [апа History], RA&A, 9, 1976, 7-17. 
Faulkner's work, though soaked in history, is unhistorical. Though the characters are 
intensely conscious of the Southern past, time is not linear historical time but primitive 
mythical time. Primitive societies seek to integrate time into a cosmic infinity and to 
interpret all later events as repeating the original act of Creation. Faulkner emphasizes 
the ordered planning of the Southern capitols and their surrounding countryside, reflect- 
ing the idea of an initial hierarchical plan wrested from chaos into which society 
collapses when the Northern troops destroy the towns after the Civil War. Seeing this 
outcome as the providential design, the characters seek to make the catastrophe bearable. 
Even when Faulkner incorporates a historical incident, he changes details to emphasize 
its archetypal and ritual nature. (In French) —D.MJ. 


3402. Bleikasten, André. THE SOUND AND THE FURY: Du desir a Poeuvre [From 
the Motivation to the Work], RA&A, 9, 1976, 18-34. According to Faulkner, this novel . 
was written not for readers but to illuminate his own past reading of major novelists— 
the acts of writing and reading are narcissistic. The novel was a surrogate for his lost 
daughter, a commemorative work of mourning, summed up in the scene in which Caddie 
climbs the tree and looks in on the funeral, while her brothers look up at her muddy 
drawers, attracted by sexuality and death. Faulkner particularly liked Caddie, a figure 
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of absence, thwarted desire, and contradictions. Benjy is the inarticulate infant, Quentin 
his mirror-image, the excessively articulate adolescent. Jason (closely paralleled with 
Quentin) is the misogynist adult: Under his fierce prejudices and fear of the outsider, he 
is a nullity. The fourth section, in Faulkner’s own voice, speaks for those who cannot 
speak for themselves. (In French) —D.M.I. 


3403. Silhol, Robert. Interrogation sur la constitution de [Examination of the Structure 
of] THE WILD PALMS, RA&A, 9, 1976, 35-56. In this work two apparently uncon- 
nected stories are cunningly dovetailed. The initial statement of Wild Palms is fol- 
lowed by its denial in that of Old Man. The third section deals with the anal nature 
of money and the fear of castration. Birth is seen as danger, non-birth as safety and 
repose. When birth occurs, the emphasis on knives and cutting makes. it resemble a 
castration. In the parallel final sections, the stories end in the peace of the prison; 
hence the desire to return to the womb triumphs. [Silhol uses diagrams to show the 
work’s overall structure schematically.] (In French) —D.M.J. 


3404. Lang, Béatrice. Comparaison de [A Comparison of] REQUIEM FOR A NUN 
and А FABLE, RA&A, 9, 1976, 57-72. Тһе apparently striking differences between 
these works in setting and main characters are superficial. Requiem emphasizes bow 
the original French settlers planned the Southern towns. Jefferson and Chaulnesmont 
radiate from the central square and the town hall, but the French town hall symbolizes 
threatening oppression rather than order. In Fable, the old marshal represents unjust 
governments, but he reestablishes order in the face of human evil. The setting for the 
execution is the point where the roads converge upon the central square, which parallels 
the prison in which Nancy is held in Requiem. A human sacrifice, arising from the 
individual's ability to suffer in a just cause, is central to both works. The term “im- 
munity" refers to an undesirable human isolation, while the theater image emphasizes 
the tragic or the grotesque, as well as how illusory human power is. (In French)—D.M J. 


3405. Gresset, Michel. Théoréme [Theorem], RA&A, 9, 1976, 73-94. By inserting 
fragmented newspaper headlines and using coinages, Faulkner makes language in Pylon 
an object in its own right. We can identify Faulkner with the Colonel Feinman who 
created the airport from swamp. Through Jiggs's fetish for shoes and the aviators’ for 
their airplanes (the pilots’ bodies are described in terms of their vehicles’ structure), а 
fascination for the unobtainable emerges as the general theme. Faulkner uses blindness 
to characterize the Reporter, for in this story looks can literally kill. (In French) 

| —D.MJ. 


3406. Kane, Patricia. Only Too Rhetorical Rhetoric: A Reading of INTRUDER ІМ 
THE DUST, NCLit, 4:3, May 1974, 2-3. Faulkner does not use Gavin Stevens as an 
alter ego, despite his eloquent pleas against racism, but instead recognizes the character's 
frequent failure to achieve meaningful action because of his rhetoric. Stevens's ramb- 
lings ironically demonstrate one of the South's troubles—its analytical but inactive 
intellectuals, Stevens demonstrates stereotyped expectations of blacks, and the novel's 
last scene suggests the moral triumph of a self-reliant black: who will not depend upon 
Southerners' consciences and rhetoric. —S.8. 


3407. Pitavy, Francois. Le Reporter: Tentation et dérision de l'écriture [The Tempta- 
tion and Derision of Writing], RA&A, 9, 1976, 95-108. Writing Pylon enabled Faulkner 
to overcome the psychological difficulties that were holding up Absalom, Absalom! 
Criticized by his editor for reporting only facts, the Reporter turns to evocation and 
recreation, overlooking the editor's contempt for literature, which parallels Caddy in 
Тһе Sound and the Fury as the unattainable desire. Thwarted desire is ubiquitous in 
the novel, a vision seeking expression. In his delirium the Reporter finally writes the 
story itselfi—hence caricature is absent and the style is smooth in the final scene. Pylon 
questions the possibility of literature. (In French) —D.MJ. 
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3408. Pruvot, Monique. Laverne, RA&A;.9, 1976, 109-23. Laverne embodies the 
Fatal Mother. Though her blonde hair denotes the maize-fields, she is chiefly associated 
with the marshy waters of death.. She is the all-devouring Phallic Mother beside whom 
the inhabitants of New -Valois are- devitalized phantoms. She is the goddess-prostitute, 
able to castrate. Instead of providing for her young, she devours them. Usury and taking 
money away from men further symbolize her power. The food she provides yields no 
nourishment and is vomited ùp. Her look is cold and ‘withholds recognition. The air- 
plane symbolizes the Fatal Mother's ‘body, acting as coffin rather than womb. (In 
French —  - —D.MJ. 


3409. Morell, Giliane. Echec et vol [Failure and Flight] RA&A, 9, 1976, 124-31. Pylon 
shows that language fails to encompass reality, while the carnival in the town ironically 
celebrates this latest fall of Icarus. A further irony is that the book became a successful 
film. The search for identity—especially by the Reporter—is central to the work. In 
the figure of the aviator as clown, partly maladroit, partly acrobatic, Faulkner sought 
to symbolize the writer, for Pylon is in its structure a self-conscious display of his skills. 
Roger's splendid failure is also Faulkner’s as a.writer; the Reporter parodies the poet 
manqué. (In French) ^ —Dp.MJ. 


3410. Dillon, Richard T: Some бой for. Faulkner's Version of the First Air War, 
AL, 44:4, Jan. 1973, 629-37. Faulkner derived: much of his material about combat 
aviation in World War I.from Elliott-White Springs and James Warner Bellah, who wrote 
for the Saturday Evening Post between 1926 and 28. Particular influences in plot, 
theme, and attitude are apparent in Sartoris (1929) the first of the Yoknapatawpha 
novels. His lifelong interest in the Бонева + aristocracy's military heritage may -be 
linked to these writers, ^ ^ —J.C.A. 


Norman Foerster 
3411. Falk, Robert, and Robert E. Lee. In Memoriam: Norman Foerster 1887-1972, 
AL, 44:4, Jan. 1973, 679-80. Foerster was -a teacher; scholar, editor, literary historian, 
New Humanist, educator and Americanist. His American Poetry and Prose, the widely 
known anthology of American literature, was first published in 1925, with sübsequent 
editions to 1971. Friend, colleague, and stüdent of many American writers and critics, 
he played a major role in saung the- tonè for the:serious иду of American literature 
in the 20th century, ^ —J.C.A. 


Robert Frost 
3412. Perrine, Laurence. TWO TRAMPS IN MUD TIME and the Critics, AL, 44:4, 
Jan. 1973, 671-6. Critics "have almost invariably misread the conclusion of Frost's 
poem. The narrator (Frost) gives up his job of chopping wood to the two strarigers 
who need the work. Thus love must | ‘give way to need except when the two can be 
combined in one vocation. --ЛС.А. 


T ‚ Еген „Gaines : 
3413. Fabre, Michel. Bayonne ou le Yoknapatawpha d' [Bayonne, or the Yoknapataw- 
pha of] Ernest Gaines, RA&A, 9, 1976, 208-22. Faulkner's inevitable influence upon 
any Southern writer extends to. blacks. Gaines's fictional ,universe is a tiny section of 
Louisiana, whére blacks and, whites are. intimately bound together. His. fictional 
coherence is helped by the repetition of narrative structures from one work to another. 
In an unchanging universe, the details in each situation build slowly and inexorably 
toward tragedy. Taboo acts can be repeated with impunity until they are uttered and 
thus become known. Gaines sees his characters i in socio-historical ferms; thus they cannot 
change. But he distinguishes between justified pride and despairing arrogance and depicts 
an advancing tenacity among the blacks. (In French) |o —DMJ. 
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John. Gardner 
3414. Strehle, Susan. John -Gardner’s :Novels:. Affirmation: and the Alien, Crit, 18:2, 
1976, 86-96. Gardner's first five novels (not written'in. the order they were published) 
reflect his development as:a novelist. Thus, the early novels, The Resurrection and 
Nickel Mountain, share rather conventional themes and techniques but .are flawed by 
sentimental resolutions. His next three novels, The Sunlight Dialogues, The Wreckage of 
Agathon, and Grendel, avoid melodrama through self-consciousness and. humor, and, 
through their alien characters, settings, and dialogue, affirm what Gardner calls the 
“courage to defend thé good and attack the simple-minded. 2270.22... АВ. 


3415. Murr, Judy Smith. John Gardner’s ‘Order and Disorder: ‘GRENDEL and THE 
SUNLIGHT DIALOGUES, Crit, 18:2,.1976, 97-108. In his novels Gardner asks and 
answers very old questions. To the question of whether anything is serious he answers 
yes—though people are absurd they are serious in their ability to love, despite their 
ridiculous actions. Gardner revitalizes’ old’ inquiries, ‘however, with new perspectives: 
Grendel from the monster’s point of view, the ariachronistic Stinlight Man arrested for 
scrawling “LOVE” on a sidewalk. Order and disorder display the same madness in 
Gardner's fiction, but love and laughter remain eternal verities and means to salvation. 

—D.L.B. 


William Gass ' 


3416. Schneider, Richard J. The Fortunate Fall in William Gass's OMENSETTER'S 
LUCK, Crit, 18:1, Aug. 1976, 5-20. Omensetter, a modern-day Adam once in tune with 
Nature, becomes—at his wife’s tirging—-knowledgeable’ in the ways of humanity. Lan- 
guage and perception lead to his Fall and imprison him, but they can also set him free. 
Gass, a professor of philosophy, tells us he seeks not “to construct an adequate philo- 
sophy, but a philosophically adequate-world?’-in -his novel. —D.L.B. 


3417. McCaffery, Larry. The Art. ‘of Metafictioni: | "William Gass’s WILLIE MASTER'S 
LONESOME WIFE, Crit, 18:1, Aug. 1976, °21-35. "This novel is a pure example of 
“metafiction,” a term Gass coinéd to’ identify works: 'self-consciously concerned with 
fiction-making itself. Metafiction's main subjects are writers, writing, and the making of 
books. Thus, devices such as size and style of type, thickness ‘and color of pages, and 
pictures convey the novel’s meaning. ^ —D.L.B. 


3418. Bassoff, Bruce. The Sacrificial World of William Gass: IN THE HEART OF 
THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY,; Crit, 18:1; Aug. 1976, 36-58. “Тһе Pedersen 
Kid" demonstrates (04556: attempts to ‘free fiction from ‘a’ dependence on: the historical 
form. Through symbols and semantic devices, the narrator sacrifices his fréedom but 
regains "a sense of existence by being the responses Һе’ stimulates in: the Other." Thus, 
he has been devoured—and gratified—by the practice of his own art. ^5. —D.LB. 


3419. McCaffery, Larry. A William H. Gass Bibliography, Crit, 18:1, Aug. 1976, 59-66. 
[This unannotated list is divided into primary works (Novels and Short Fiction, Un- 
collected Short Fiction, Collected Essays, Uncollected Essays and Reviews, Miscella- 
neous) and secondary sources (сина! Беу on Мат Gass, Interviews, and Bibliog- 
raphies). 1 —D. L.B. 


L. Р. Наку ` | 


3420. Grossvogel, David I. Losey and Hartley: Under the Sign of Symbols, Diacritics, 
4:3, Fall 1974, 51-6. Even though the film. adaptation is faithful and sensitively made, 
much of the:symbolism in The Go-Between is lost. Тһе signs of the horoscope on the 
diary of. his 13th: summer that Leo has found 50 years later suggest why he remained 
a bachelor. The zodiacal correspondences and the overtones of green do not transfer to 
the movie. . жә. 2 ше qur —R.R. 
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John Hawkes 


3421. Greiner, Donald J. DEATH, SLEEP & THE TRAVELER: Hawkes’ Return to 
Terror, Crit, 17:3, Apr. 1976, 26-38. Unlike many of Hawkes's novels in which (mildly) 
frightening black humor is tempered by "affirmative lyricism," sex and death unite in 
Allert's dreams to create true terror. Allert seems determined to prove his psychiatrist's 

"theory that a man remains a virgin until he has committed murder." — Practicing onan- 
ism, Allert becomes his own victim. —D.L.B. 


3422. Kraus, Elisabeth. Psychic Sores in Search of Compassion: Hawkes’ DEATH, 
SLEEP & THE TRAVELER, Crit, 17:3, Apr. 1976, 39-52. Allert retreats from the 
real world of repressions into his amoral imagination where only instinct rules, and he 
remains guiltless. Unmasking the unreliable narrator who “protesteth too much” becomes 
a tour de force. —D.L.B. 


3423. Plung, Daniel, John Hawkes: A Selected Bibliography, 1943-1975, Crit, 17:3, 
Apr. 1976, 53-63. [This unannotated list is divided into Novels and Sbort Fiction; 
Fiction; and Poetry (all sub-headed by titles); Interviews; Non-Fiction; Critical Essays, 
Retrospective Reviews, Dissertations, Books, and Parts of Books about John Hawkes; 
and Bibliographies.] —D.L.B. 


3424. Knapp, John V. Hawkes? THE BLOOD ORANGES: A Sensual New Jerusalem, 
Crit, 17:3, Apr. 1976, 5-25. Тһе tone, imagery, structure, and chronology in this work 
(1971) suggest a new morality to replace dying Christianity. As in Stevens's Sunday 
Morning, meanings of traditional Christian symbols are reversed or juxtaposed with 
those of mythology and Western literature to forge a new moral order from beauty 
and desire. —D.L.B. 


Joseph Heller 
3425. Searles, George J. SOMETHING HAPPENED: А New Direction for Joseph 
Heller, Crit, 18:3, 1977, 74-82. Complexities of a limited narrator (a middle manage- 
ment executive), an unheroic protagonist (not even a good man, to whom mere survival 
is everything), and a pessimistic tone (lost innocence and integrity), once analyzed, 
become strengths—not weaknesses. Often judged inferior to Catch-22, Something Hap- 
pened is, at worst, a totally different novel; at best, it may be called superior to 
Catch-22. —D.L.B. 


Ernest Hemingway. 

3426. Monteiro, George. The Reds, The White Sox, and THE OLD MAN AND THE 
SEA, NCLit, 4:3, May 1974, 7-9. Richard Allen Davison (Carelessness and the Cin- 
cinnati Reds in THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA, NCLit, 1:1, Jan. 1971, 11-3 [AES, 
16:7, Mar. 1973, 2082]) argues incorrectly that Hemingway carelessly misidentifies the 
Cincinnati Reds as an American League team. Actually, Santiago is showing Manolin 
the absurdity of his fears for the Yankees. Santiago's joke also belittles the Chicago 
White Sox, a hapless team whose fortunes Hemingway had followed in better days. 

--8.5. 


Zora Neale Hurston 


3427. Love, Theresa R. Zora Neale Hurston's America, PLL, 12:4, Fall 1976, 422-37. 
No one has analyzed Afro-American contributions to America better than this anthro- 
pologist who collected folk materials for preservation and for transmutation in her own 
fiction, drama, and prose. Hurston felt pride in black culture and believed in writing 
for the masses, not just for the middle class. Many stories in Mules and Men are based 
on folk tales and biblical situations, and most have central moral lessons. She is a 
philosopher who believes in Christian love, although she satirizes greedy and hypocritical 
“Christians,” and she is a black who counsels others to abandon bitterness for hope.— S.S. 
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William Inge 
3428. Burgess, Charles E. An American Experience: William Inge in St. Louis 1943- 
1949, PLL, 12:4, Fall 1976, 438-68. Inge's successful scripts had their origins in or 
around St. Louis, in completed form or in inspirational incidents; yet while this initial 
urban experience released his talents it also began his decline as he drew away from 
productive themes. Lacking the earlier humor, the later plays and novels suffer from 
despair, self-pity, and shallow characterization. —SS. 


James Jones 
3429. Didion, Joan. Good-bye, Gentleman-Ranker, Esquire, 88:4, Oct. 1977, 50, 60, 
62, 64. A visit to Honolulu in June 1977 revealed that at bookstores there From 
Here to Eternity was unknown; at Schofield Barracks however (off the beaten track), 
were men who knew it well. In some ways everything and nothing had changed. Jones 
expressed a profound truth: Life and the Army were опе, —J.S.P. 


LeRoi Jones 
3430. Brady, Owen E. Cultural Conflict and Cult Ritual in LeRoi Jones’ THE TOILET, 
ETJ, 28:1, Mar. 1976, 69-77. This work is a metaphor for the explanation of the 
hero’s double consciousness, his conflict over his roles as a Negro and as an American. 
Ora represents the black society close to Africa, Foats the part of the black community 
trying to make a bridge to success in both white and black worlds. Foats's tragic fate 
and the play's setting are metaphors for American life, and the play's action is a "ritual 
dramatizing the psychic conflict and initiation of Ray Foats." —B.S.W. 


. William Melvin Kelley 

3431. Klotman, Phyllis R. An Examination of the Black Confidence Man in Two Black 
Novels: THE MAN WHO CRIED І АМ and DEM, AL, 44:4, Jan. 1973, 596-611. 
The confidence man is a typical character in American literature and folklore. He is 
central in the black tradition stemming from slavery and expressed in such recent 
works as Ralph Ellison's Invisible Man and Richard Wright's The Outsider. Kelley's 
dem reflects Ellison’s and the folk trickster's influence. John A. Williams’s spy story 
The Man Who Cried I Am shows the confidence man as espionage agent. —].C.A. 


Calvin Kentfield 


3432. Burns, Landon C. Man as Mariner: Kentfield's THE ALCHEMIST'S VOYAGE, 
Crit, 18:1, Aug. 1976, 92-104. Kentfield’s treatment of “the double" myth in this work 
(1955) is in many ways as successful as Conrad's The Secret Sharer or James's The 
Jolly Corner. This novel with good and evil, innocence and knowledge, and love and 
betrayal in direct confrontation succeeds in character, plot, structure, and symbolism, 
although the gigantic theme seems to overtax the writer's ability. —D.L.B. 


Ursula LeGuin 
3433. Bickman, Martin. LeGuin's THE LEFT HAND OF DARKNESS: Form and 
Content, S-FS, 4:1, Mar. 1977, 42-7. In LeGuin's writing, form and content make a 
seamless whole for which these distinctions can be used to demonstrate their ultimate 
unity. This work demonstrates how form and content can be wedded functionally, 
organically, and aesthetically in science fiction. For example, the unity-diversity tension 
is crucial to the novel, and the book's structure follows a dynamic movement that can 
be viewed as thesis-antithesis-synthesis. Counterpointing this movement is the alternating 
rhythm of reality and myth. —W.R. 


Robert Lowell 


3434. Ricks, Christopher. Robert Lowell at 60, Listener, 97:2499, Mar. 10, 1977, 
314-5. Lowell’s poetry is concerned with all kinds of violence. Often, however, his 
imagery is at once violent and nonviolent, sometimes through intentional ambiguity. 


. 
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Phrases such as "heel-bent" or "shadowing-bowing" call to mind the more expected 
“hell-bent” and “shadow-boxing,” so that one meaning is prepared but never actually 
delivered: violent, yet nonviolent tactics. [This talk was broadcast on Lowell's 60th 
birthday.] (Illustrated) : —C.C.P. 


3435. Booth, Martin. Robert Lowell’s THE DOLPHIN, ІЛЕ, No. 3, Win. 1976, 79-81. 
Like his other work, these poems engulf the reader in privacies, perhaps reflecting 
Lowell’s lack of respect for himself and his reader. Lowell's poems are cathartic 
(like Berryman's but without the latter’s: beauty); a rie cepi exorcism in which diction 
and allusion frequently obscure the lyricism; . ...  . Pus —SS. 


3436. Evans, Jeptha. Robert Lowell’s HISTORY, ІЛЕ, No. 3, Win. 1976, 68-78 (rev.- 
art) Lowell's best poems combine formálist and imagist elements, seem conversational 
and formal simultaneously, and exploit the resultant tensions to produce powerful sur- 
prises. Like Life Studies, History uses Lowell as a central character, often linked with 
unexpected historical figures. The figure of.the poet is so intrusive that it often over- 
whelms the poems' ostensible subjects or obscures them with gossip and trivia. --5.5. 


3437. Kraaf, David. Notes on Mystery, Suspense, and Complicity: Lowell's Theatricali- 
zation of Melvilles BENITO CERENO, ETJ, 27:1, Mar. 1975, 40-55. Lowell reshapes 
Melville’s tale, providing a new fictional element and a different suspense structure 
for the drama, largely through the "rhetoric of complicity." Lowell uses Capt. Delano 
to explore the superficial liberalism and moral ignorance of American society. Тһе 
structure of suspense emphasizes Delano's lack of insight, his failure to understand what 
is obviously happening on board the "San Domingo." —B.S.W. 


‘Andrew Lytle 
3438. Foata, Anne. Aspects du récit dans [Aspects of the Narrative in] THE VELVET 
HORN «d'Andrew Lytle, RA&A, 9, 1976, 165-81. Lytle uses a double structure, show- 
ing how Lucius Cree comes to manhood and reflecting his mother’s and uncles’ actions 
19 years before. The expulsion from Paradise is the archetype for both stories. Jack’s 
central intelligence as an uninvolved observer dominates the novel. Lucius’s adolescent 
perception limits the first section, which moves back and forth in time; Jack's reminis- 
cences structure the second. The climax is Lucius’s uncertain parentage: whether 
father is Julia’s husband, lover, or brother. The title The Velvet Horn symbolizes the 
two sexes and the bloodletting nécessary to their unión. By deliberately taking the work 
outside time, Lytle gains a mythic quality. [Tables are appended, showing the narrative's 
serpentine movement in two óf the sections.] (In French) --р.М.Т. 


Marion Montgomery 
3439. Vauthier, Simone. The “fundamental dialogue": listening in to: Marion Mont- 
gomery’s FUGITIVE, RA&A, 9, 1976, 223-42. This novel illustrates, in a peculiarly 
complex way, how а narrator's existence implies a particular narratee's. Starting from 
the initial section, “Toward: a Note to Any Reader," Montgomery sustains the attempt 
to define this narratee—or rather, group of narratees, for “there is no central intelligence 
in charge of the overall narration.” Sometimes a narrator'addresses himself to another 
character. Often he seeks an alter ego to speak to, to clarify his own mind. Mont- 
gomery uses the pronouns "you," “one,” and “we” ambiguously, aiming them at an 
individual, referring to a general group, or even referring to the narrator himself. She 
complicates the narrative further by having the narrators answer implied questions from 
the narratees and by using free indirect speech. By finally stressing that the book is not 
the world, the author restores the reader’s freedom. —D.MJ. 


` Wright Morris 
3440. Morris, Wright [a], and Wayne C. Booth [b]. Artists on Art: The Writing of 
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Organic Fiction: А Conversation, CritI, 3:2, Win. 1976, 387-404. [b] Morris may have 
consciously created the repeated patterns in Тһе Works by Love. [a] Examples. from 
this novel demonstrate that the patterns grow from, my writing and are based on my 
experiences. [b] An examination of the way Morris treats women in Ceremony, What 
a Way to Go, and One Day reveals that his fiction may be changing again. —K.L.B. 


Vladimir Nabokov 
3441. Robinson, Robert. А blush of colour—Nabokov іл Montreux, Listener, 97:2501, 
Mar. 24, 1977, 367. & 369. [In a television interview at his hotel in Montreux, 
Nabokov answers questions about his name, his method of work, and how he views 
himself and his writings.] (Illustrated) .. : | --С.С.Р. 


Flannery O'Connor: 
3442. Beck; Christiane. Flannery O'Connor, ou la persécution [or Persecution], RA&A, 
9, 1976; 197-207. O'Connor's visual world is harsh and schematic, as are her characters: 
Everything is schizophrenic and dismembered. Тһе paranoid characters desperately seek 
to organize their defenses and recreate order. Towns are labyrinths that threaten to 
swallow those who enter them, and the wind is consciously hostile. Тһе style moves 
with an abrupt rhythm from evoking the character's inner world to presenting atrocities 
with a calm externality. The characters seek to shave off their inevitable annihilation 
by hostile omniscient forces. O'Connor's assertion that she is simply portraying a world 
without God is not convincing; rather, her intense imagination seems to victimize her. 
Christian salvation is alien to these grotésque characters, whose very physique O'Connor 
пера їп bestial or sickly terms. (In French) —D.MJ. 


Eugene O'Neill 


3443. Nethercot, Arthur A. O’Neill’s MORE STATELY MANSIONS, ЕТІ, 27: 2, 
May 1975, 161-9. This play carries out O'Neill's obsession with "dreams and ghosts, 
madness and loneliness, masks and mysteries.” Simon, Sara, and Deborah are all over- 
come by the "ghost of the past and the misguided dreams of the future." —B.S.W. 


3444, Feit, Lowell A. O’Neill’s Modification of Traditional American Themes іп А 
TOUCH OF THE POET, ETJ, 27:4, Dec, 1975, 508-15. This play is in the late 19th- 
century American dramatic tradition, which deals with the conflict between the family 
tradition of the past and the individualistic striving of a new age. In O'Neill's play and 
plays by his predecessors, Steele MacKaye (Hazel Kirke) and James A. Herne (Shore 
Acres), the conflict is embodied in the ambivalent relationship of father and daughter 
and the equally confusing relationship of the mother-wife. In contrast to his predecessors, 
O'Neill never finds an easy solution for this. conflict. =~ —B.S.W. 


3445. Going, William T. Eugene O'Neill American, PLL, 12:4, Fall 1976, 384-401. 
What marks O’Neill’s life is its American quality. He was an important force in the 
experimental 20's and shared the social concern of the 30's. He chose to write about 
the country's daily, concerns: the.search for а. home, the family's disintegration, and 
the loss of belief in а god. O'Neill was а rootless.wanderer who fought to sever family 
ties and to replace lost faith. Despite often romantic settings, his- plays are quite 
American in their themes and attitudes, in considering the ethnos of the nation's past, 


present, and future. on --5.5. 
3446. Frazer, Winifred L. O'Neill's Iceman—Not Ice Man, AL, 44:4, Jan. 1973, 
677-8. O'Neill was probably aware of the slang meanings of * ‘Tce Man” as “any official 


or inmate whose promises are not to be relied „upon, ' and as “one who peus ostenta- 
tious’ gifts of worthless or trivial things.” Nevertheless, as his letter (Aug. 2,.1940). to 
George Jean Nathan makes. clear, he did not want those connotations to diminish the 
play's love-death theme. --ГС.А. 


. 
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Reynolds Price 
3447. Gary, Georges. *A Great Deal More": Une interview de Reynolds Price [An 
Interview with Reynolds Price], RA&A, 9, 1976, 135-54. [Price talks about his reaction 
to North Carolina, his attitude toward his fellow-American novelists, and the line of 
development in his own novels.] —D.M.J. 


Thomas Pynchon 
3448. Fahy, Joseph. Thomas Pynchon’s V. and Mythology, Crit, 18:3, 1977, 5-18. 
Although the themes in V. are readily identifiable, the title character could be a nation, 
a sewer rat, Victoria Wren, Vera Meroving, Veronica Manganese, or a sailing vessel. 
Consulting The Golden Bough and The White Goddess, however, confirms Stencil’s 
appraisal: “V.’s is a country of coincidence, ruled by a ministry of myth.” —D.L.B. 


3449. Cowart, David. Pynchon’s THE CRYING OF LOT 49 and the Paintings of 
Remedios Varo, Crit, 18:3, 1977, 19-26. The wing panels of Bordando el Manto 
Terrestre, although not described in the novel, provide commentary on Oedipa’s situa- 
tion. The trapped woman in the painting symbolizes the “paralysis” of America in the 
196075. —D.L.B. 


3450. Slade, Joseph W, Escaping Rationalization: Options for the Self in GRAVITY'S 
RAINBOW, Crit, 18:3, 1977, 27-38. Pynchon undermines the traditional referential 
concept of the self in fiction. Many of his characters want to shed their selves in order 
to escape rationalization and act meaningfully, and the narrator attempts to show them 
how. —D.L.B. 


3451. Krafft, John М. “And How Far-Fallen”: Puritan Themes іп GRAVITY'S 
RAINBOW, Crit, 18:3, 1977, 55-73. The decline of Puritanism, the failure of the 
“American Dream,” the blight of the “New Eden,” and their consequences combine 
historically and metaphorically to account for the human condition. Pynchon examines 
discarded idealism in three categories: election, preterition, grace, and providence; 
spiritual and material orders, interpretation, and the Word; and the nature of history. 

—D.LB. 


3452. Siegel, Mark R. Creative Paranoia: Understanding the System of GRAVITY’S 
RAINBOW, Crit, 18:3, 1977, 39-54. The narrator is the key to understanding this 
novel’s complexities. He is a contemporary American perplexed by a world of chaos 
which may yet spawn a new culture by means of “creative paranoia.” —D.L.B. 


Sam Shephard 
3453. Shephard, Sam. Metaphors, Mad Dogs and Old-Time Cowboys, ThQ, 4:15, 
Aug.-Oct, 1974, 3-16, Shephard states that his writing devolves directly from mental 
pictures engendered by experience; he neither prepares nor rewrites. His development 
as a playwright has resulted from experience as a playwright and a director. —R.F\B. 


Isaac Bashevis Singer 
3454. Gilman, Sander L. Interview, Diacritics, 4:1, Sp. 1974, 30-3. Singer differs from 
classical Yiddish authors like Isaac Perez or Mocher Mendele, whose tales are in direct 
expository style. He is more concerned with form and advocates serial publication be- 
cause it permits the story to develop gradually. His fiction contains no evaluation of a 
person’s role in society because it is assumed that, by being a Jew, that person is a part 
of a community. —RR. 


Gertrude Stein 


3455, Stimpson, Catharine R. The Mind, the Body, and Gertrude Stein, Crit, 3:3, Sp. 
1977, 489-506. Stein's work exemplifies the feminization of the mind/body problem. 
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In the 1890's she endorsed the concept of the superwoman who would unite the new 
mind and the old body. In Fernhurst (1904-5) she separated herself from her sex in 
order to enter a male world. She encoded lesbian experiences in Three Lives (1909) 
though she remained reluctant to write openly about sexuality. The mind/body prob- 
lem resulted in women being able to become professional writers, but increased the 
social pressure to write about sexuality within acceptable modes. —K.L.B. 


Wallace Stevens 


3456. Gangewere, Robert. Wallace Stevens: Five Crucial Words, Perspective, 17:3, Win. 
1974, 198-206. A key to Stevens's concern with aesthetic subtleties lies in his terms: 
poetry, poem, poet, imagination, and reality. Although he uses "poem" as a common 
word, he uses it also as a part of an occasion. Thus poems are organic harmonies, 
music and meaning in the world about him as he applies to it his innate life sense. 
Poetry is continuous action. Stevens treats imagination paradoxically. It is important as 
a transforming power but inconsistent as a force because it depends on the individual 
poet's sensibility and the opportuneness of reality. Stevens's writing about art is an art 
in which readers experience with their emotions what it is to be an aesthetic poet. —E.H. 


Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 


3457. Merrill, Robert. Vonnegat’s BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS: The Conversion 
of Heliogabalus, Crit, 18:3, 1977, 99-109. Scrutinizing his artistic capabilities and philo- 
sophical tenets, Vonnegut, as his own protagonist, again, manages more "facile fatalism" 
but less appeal than in Slaughterhouse-Five. Fearing that people may all become as 
pessimistic as the Roman Emperor, Heliogabalus, Vonnegut proposes a regeneration 
similar to that of his 50-year-old protagonist, who successfully resists the seductions 
of fatalism. —D.L.B. 


Eudora Welty 
3458. Pitavy, Daniéle. La guerre du temps dans [The War Against time in] LOSING 
BATTLES et THE OPTIMIST’S DAUGHTER, RA&A, 9, 1976, 182-96. These two 
works appeared after a 15-year silence; Welty wrote them simultaneously. The first is 
pure imagination; the second draws on Welty's memories of her mother. Losing Battles 
depicts a family festival, stressing characters as members of a group. The family lives 
in an eternal present, intent on maintaining its corporate existence and defeating attempts 
at individual self-assertion. In the much shorter Optimist’s Daughter Welty uses flash- 
backs to show the central character inquiring into her parents’ past lives. By having to 
lie perfectly still when recovering from a surgical operation, Laurel becomes time's 
prisoner. Аз a compensation, her excursions into the past become increasingly active 
and anguished, her only way to overcome time's devouring process. (In French) —D.M.J. 


3459, Travis, Mildred К. A Note on WAKEFIELD and OLD MR. MARBLEHEAD, 
NCLit, 4:3, May 1974, 9-10. Archetypal and thematic parallels between these stories 
abound, indicating that Welty may have used Hawthorne's Wakefield as a source. In 
both stories the protagonist leads a double life, enjoying his secrets and mysteries. They 
also suggest that one risks losing one's identity and stability by momentarily stepping 
out of a known and comfortable role. Д —SS. 


Edith Wharton 


3460. Evans, Elizabeth. Musical Allusions in THE AGE OF INNOCENCE, NCLit, 4:3, 
May 1974, 4-7. Musical allusions are part of Wharton's satire, mirroring some char- 
acters’ static and mannered behavior. Their musical tastes show other characters to be 
avant-garde. In the most significant allusion Whartón uses Gounod's Faust to satirize 
New York operagoers, particularly Newland Archer. This novel parallels Faust in 
depicting a great and hopeless passion. --5.5. 
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John A. Williams 
See Пет 3431. 


William Carlos Williams 


3461. Doyle, Charles. Kora and Venus: Process and Object, Perspective, 17:3, Win. 
1974, 189-97. Improvisations in Williams's Kora in Hell (1920) complement the motif 
of his Venus poems; together Kora (Persephone) and Venus indicate his awareness that 
formlessness and form, descent and ascent, and dark and light coexist. He concentrates 
on change and intense perception. More interested in dissimilarities and the attenuated 
power that draws them into a dance than in logical progress and traditional form, he 
involves himself in an object or occasion, freeing his imagination to impose order on 
disparate juxtapositions. It is art's, not history's province to impose order. His self- 
exploration is not Romantic but is a conglomeration of protean descents into the hell of 
himself to free himself from the “fog of ratiocination.” Descent may be ascent, and 
eventually Williams concedes they are: done. Discovery is life's essence, generating gen- 
erative language. Contact with others, locus or point of contact with occasion, and 
tension between Venus (thing) and Kora (process) are important. Kora foreshadows 
Williams's preoccupations and the interlinkings that characterize his poetry. —E.H. 


3462. Graham, D. B. A Note on Howells, Williams, and the Matter of Sam Patch, 
NCLit, 4:2, Mar. 1974, 10-3. Another possible source for Williams's familiarity with 
Sam Patch is Howells's Their Wedding Journey, in which the protagonists use Patch in 
their debate over American and European values. Although no evidence indicates the 
poet knew Howells's novel, both express through Patch a belief in the value of local 
fact and legend and both attribute his failure to language problems. —S.S. 


Thomas Wolfe 


3463. Michelet, Jean-Michel. Thomas Wolfe et le sang du Sud [and the Blood of the 
South], RA&A, 9, 1976, 155-64. Though the South obsessed. Wolfe, it was scandalized 
by his novels. Using Helen as a symbol, he paralleled Troy and the Old South. Wolfe's 
Helen is, however, no mere passive cause of disaster, but an active and dangerous sor- 
ceress, Helen is described as dark, ruined, and fascinating, thus evoking the black 
woman. She incorporates everything forbidden. Wolfe explores the secret, carefully 
hidden life of the South. Through Helen’s ambiguity, and drawing his divided parentage 
of Northern father and Southern mother, he both loves and castigates the South. (In 
French) | —D.MJ. 


3464. Foster, Ruel E. Thomas Wolfe’s Mountain Gloom and Glory, AL, 44:4, Jan. 
1973, 638-47. Wolfe was born and buried in the North Carolina mountains. Тһе 
mountains and the mountain people pervaded his fiction from Look Homeward, Angel 
to the unfinished Hills Beyond. At first they symbolized the stultifying, isolating effect 
of rural and small-town American life—as Wolfe participated in the “revolt against the 
village" of the 1920's. In the end, however, they represented the plain, simple, coarse 
backbone of American democracy. —J.C.A. 


Sol Yurick 
3465. Graham, D. B. Naturalism and the Revolutionary Imperative: Yurick’s THE 
WARRIORS, Crit, 18:1, Aug. 1976, 119-28: Yurick's treatment of adolescent street 
gangs іп 1965 takes its place with Crane's George Mother (1896), Farrell’s Studs Loni- 
gan (1932), Shulman's The Amboy Dukes (1947), Hunter's The Blackboard Jungle 
(1954), and Price's The Wanderers (1974). However, Yurick adds politics as а con- 
tributing factor, comparing the gang members to ancient Greek soldier/heroes who "had 
to fight their way home through many obstacles, but in the end they made it."—D.L.B. 
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Drama .” ы? ЖС | 
3466. Kolb, Deborah S. The Rise and Fall of the New Woman iu American Drama, 
ЕТЈ, 27:2, May 1975, 149-60. Тһе growth of the feminist movement in America, 
1890-1930, is closely paralleled’ by the appearance of several: plays about feminism. 
These plays show a shift in content from the demand for the end of the double 
standard to the conflict between career and family. As advances gained by women 
began to slow in the 20's, the theater reflected а return tó domestic values. —B: S.W. 


General 
3467. Hart, Robert C. Black-White Literary Relations in the Harlem Ranee AL, 
44:4, Jan. 1973, 612-28. White writers and critics helped the Harlem Renaissance to 
develop. Carl Van Vechten aided Walter White, James Weldon Johnson, and Langston 
Hughes. Wallace Thurman and Zora Neale Hurston collaborated with whites. Jean 
Toomer remained largely aloof from the Renaissance and from the negro identity. Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen and Max Eastman, among others, helped Countee Cullen and Claude 
McKay. But there was no association with ‘first-rank American writers such as Eliot, 
Hemingway, and Faulkner. And the whites patronized the black somewhat. Neverthe- 
less the Renaissance made it possible for later black writers to be heard. —J.C.A. 
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AFRICA. Rhodesia. 
Drama 

3468. Pearce, Daniel. Who is John Mayo: Thoughts on Black Theatre in Zimbabwe, 
JCL, 11:3, Apr. 1977, 54-8. [This article discusses the ways teachers can use drama in 
Rhodesia to help black Africans to. answer the question of who they are. The writer 
describes how students used both improvisation and conventional plays to increase their 
understanding and perception and even promises that "there is a real danger that the 
school play may turn into a kind of artistic rival to the football season."] —M.T. 


South 
Olive Schreiner 

3469. Ravilious, C. P. SAINTS AND SINNERS: An Unidentifiéd Olive Schreiner 
Manuscript, JCL, 12:1, Aug. 1977, 1-11. Scholars have assumed that The Story of an 
African Farm was the first novel Schreiner submitted for publication. Her journals, 
secondary studies of her work, George Meredith's letters, and the introductions her 
husband wrote for the posthumous publication of her works indicate that Saints and 
Sinners, an early title for what was to become From Man to Man, predates African Farm 
and that she submitted it for publication. | . —M.T. 


AUSTRALIA 


Samuel Davenport 
3470. Baldwin, B. S. Letters of Samuel Davenport, Chiefly to his Father, ыт Daven- 
port, 1842-1849, Part УІ: 29 April-1 August 1846, SAus, 16:2, Sept. 1977, 127-70. 
[The letters collected here pertain to Samuel Davenport’s first political appointment as 
a Member of South Australia’s Legislative Council, his struggles with the land he 
settled, lawlessness and the community relations in the Macclesfield area conflict with 
aborigines, and general commentary on the politics, economy, and personalities of the 
region.] | —J.H.R. 


т Janet Frame ч 
3471. Ashcroft, w. D. Beyond the Alphabet: Janet Frame's OWLS DO CRY, ІСІ, 
12:1, Aug. 1977, 12-23. Australia and New Zealand novels commonly present the 
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schizophrenic sensibilities that derive from a sense of “home” and "the colony." Thus 
in her first novel Frame presents this dichotomy and others derived from it, such as our 
desire to impose order on our experience on the one hand, and to explore unknown, 
mysterious, and non-rational dimensions of existence on the other. —M.T. 


Les А. Murray 


3472. Catalano, Gary. “Evading the Modernities": The Poetry of Les A. Murray, 
Meanjin, 36:1, May 1977, 67-72. Murray's formal variety, skill in manipulating words, 
and willingness to handle disquieting themes mark him as one of Australia's best poets. 
He is often concerned with demonstrating the worth of actions usually perceived as 
inhumane. Neither Murray's conservatism nor his poetics are generally non- or anti- 
modern even though he declares himself a populist. Murray was more successful in 
evading modernity in earlier poems generally characterized by an admirable plainness 
and sometimes even by awkwardness. —W.R. 


General 
3473. Inglis, К. 5. Accas and Ockers: Australia’s New Dictionaries, Meanjin, 36:1, 
Мау 1977, 90-100 (rev.-art, Australian Pocket Oxford Dictionary, Oxford, n.d.; 
Heinemann Australian Dictionary, Heinemann, n.d.). Unlike early Americans, Aus- 
tralians have never claimed to possess a language of their own. Australians recognize 
that their language differs from British English but react with pride or embarrassment 
depending on their personalities. Most Australians are so untroubled by their language 
that there is little motivation for scholars to explore Australian English. —W.R. 


CANADA 


Patrick Anderson 


3474. Anderson, Patrick. A Poet Past and Future, CanL, No. 56, Sp. 1973, 7-21. 
[After being away from Canada for 21 years, and widely supposed defunct, Anderson 
returned to discover that the circumstances of Preview and First Statement, the earliest 
modern poetry magazines in Canada, which appeared in Montreal in 1942, had been 
distorted through the years. He corrects in detail the account by Wynne Francis, Montreal 
Poets of the Forties, in A Choice of Critics (Oxford, 1966) and various remarks by Louis 
Dudek and Michael Gnarowski in The Making of Modern Poetry in Canada (Tyerson, 
1967).] . —W.D.P. 


Margaret Atwood 
3475. Gerson, Carole. Margaret Atwood and Quebec: A Footnote on SURFACING, 
SCanL, 1:1, Win. 1976, 115-9. Familiar yet foreign to the narrator, Quebec, the novel's 
geographical setting, is the location of her childhood memories, which she must recapture 
to make herself whole; yet its distinctness from her anglophone upbringing emphasizes 
the difficulty of her psychological journey backward in time and reveals "the extent of 
her alienation from her past." —J.H.R. 


3476. King, Bruce. Margaret Atwood’s SURFACING, JCL, 12:1, Aug.. 1977, 23-32. 
Surfacing is a "serious, profound, and beautifully written novel" Atwood’s narrator is 
alienated from society and from her friends and searches for fulfillment and completion 
by rediscovering the past, including the primitive past. If the narrator’s perceptions 
sometimes seem simplistic, readers must understand that author and narrator are not 
synonymous. Atwood’s work calls for further explication. —M.T. 


Margaret Avison 


3477. Neufeld, James. *Some Pivot for Significance" in the Poetry of Margaret Avison, 
JCanS, 11:2, May 1976, 35-42. Avison's poetry is concerned with the human quest for 
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self-definition through successfully defining the physical space around oneself. Avison 
most clearly affirms this “pivot of significance" in her later work in which she acknowl- 
edges human limitation, and "the sordidness and restriction of the modern city as a 
human environment." She is inspired by Christ, “whose assumption of human form 
makes every living form significant." This Christian solution allows her to demonstrate 
“that even the most restricted environment can become a suitable habitation for" human 
beings. —].H.R. 


р Ernest Buckler 
3478. Barbour, Douglas. David Canaan: The Failing Heart, SCanL, 1:1, Win. 1976, 
64-75. Neither a study of human community nor a commentary on the failure of the 
Canadian imagination, as some critics have asserted, Buckler's The Mountain and the 
Valley (1952) is a study of human isolation—David Canaan’s failure as both man and 
artist because he cannot relate to other people. His need to plan vengeful acts against 
those he imagines have injured him and his tendency to dream about being successful in 
various fields, always in the future and without considering the necessary work and crafts- 
manship, cause his isolation. Time becomes his enemy as he selfishly views all events and 
persons in relation to his own needs. We may view his death at 30, totally isolated from 
the community, in the fully developed context of other characters’ greater but less 
pretentious vision and achievement. —J.H.R. 


3479. MacDonald, Bruce F. Word-Shapes, Time and the Theme of Isolation in THE 
MOUNTAIN AND THE VALLEY, SCanL, 1:2, Sum. 1976, 194-209. Douglas Bar- 
bour [see the preceding abstract] overemphasizes the isolation theme in this work and 
thus loses the balance of earlier criticism. Barbour fails to see that David is one among 
several characters who undergo conflicts concerning "separation and the possibility of 
unity" that give the relationships in the novel “а fundamental human pathos." Не mis- 
interprets the need for isolation as indicating some lurking evil; such behavior often 
signifies individual strength. David differs from the other characters only in the degree 
of his separation. The other characters maintain an "inarticulate" communion with each 
other and with the land, but David "seeks word-shaped knowledge," as he continually 
abstracts and analyzes experience, thus isolating himself more radically from the com- 
munity. For all the characters time moves on, leading to inevitable destruction and iso- 
lation. —J.H.R. 


3480. Young, Alan R. A Note on Douglas Barbour’s DAVID CANAAN: THE FAIL- 
ING HEART, SCanL, 1:2, Sum. 1976, 244-6. In a letter to Dudley H. Cloud (May 
15, 1951), Buckler conveys ideas about his novel, The Mountain and the Valley, that 
support Barbour’s commentary, particularly with regard to David's essential egocen- 
tricity, his heart attack, and the novel’s structure. [See the preceding two abstracts.] 

—J.H.R. 


Morley Callaghan 

3481. Ward, Margaret Joan. Тһе Gift of Grace, CanL, 58, Aut. 1973, 19-25. Although 
Callaghan rarely presents a dogmatic answer to any problem or any explicit affirma- 
tion of his religious belief, he repeatedly turns to a pattern of regeneration that is 
firmly rooted in Christian doctrine: man's fundamental involvement in social guilt, the 
importance of accepting personal responsibility for one's actions, the necessity of regen- 
eration, the crucial role played by self-sacrificing love in regeneration, and the achieve- 
ment of a new plane of existence characterized by more vital human relationships. 

—W.D.P. 


Robertson Davies 


3482. Morley, Patricia. Davies’ Salterton Trilogy: Where the Myth Touches Us, SCanL, 
1:1, Win. 1976, 96-104. “A religious myth of achieved freedom and spiritual growth,” 
which Davies suggests by structural and character analogues to such works as Shake- 
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speare's Temp. and Apuleius's The Golden Ass, unifies Tempest-Tost, Leaven of Malice, 
and A Mixture of Frailties, The characters' personal growth becomes “ап allegory for 
Canada's growth to spiritual and cultural maturity," as well as a universal, urbanely 
comic commentary on human development. —J].H.R. 


Mazo de Ja Roche 


3483. Daymond, D. M. Nature, Culture and Love: Mazo de 1а Roche's EXPLORERS 
OF THE DAWN and THE THUNDER OF NEW WINGS, SCanL, 1:2, Sum. 1976, 
158-69. 'These novels reflect through their tone, setting, character, and theme the 
author's concern with the conflict between'nature and culture, "between individualistic 
characters who express feeling and intuition and repressed and repressive characters who 
fear disorder, defend tradition and cling to barren respectability.” Both novels illustrate 
de la Roche’s faith in the human “capacity for love" as a way to reconcile the conflict. 

--ІН.К. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan 


3484. Nagarajan, S. Sara Jeannette Duncan's Anglo-Indian Novels, JCL, 12:1, Aug. 
1977, 33-45. Duncan (1861-1921), a Canadian novelist, approached Anglo-Indian mate- 
rials with a background unusual for a woman of.her times. She had been parliamentary 
correspondent for the Montreal Star and therefore understood the politics, vested 
interests, and nationalism involved in colonial situations. Further, she had travelled the 
world without an escort before she married the British Curator of the Museum in 
Calcutta, Set in Authority (1906) and Burnt Offering (1909) indicate how thoroughly 
she penetrated the division in India between the ruling colonialists and the ruled natives. 

: —M.T. 


3485. Peterman, Michael. Humour and Balance in THE IMPERIALIST: Sara Jeanette 
Duncan’s “Instinct of Presentation,” JCanS, 11:2, Мау 1976, 56-64. Duncan's first 
novel set in Canada shows her ability to portray "the generic, Canadian character," 
yet to turn that provincial portrait into the setting for a thorough and cosmopolitan 
study of British imperialism as it affects a small Canadian town. 'This novel reveals 
Duncan's "shrewd political awareness, her capability as a novelist of manners," her 
realistic treatment of peace and character, and her controlled and lively humor and 
places her with such 19th-century realists as Henry James and William Dean Howells. 

—J.H.R. 


3486. Thomas, Clara. Cousin Cinderella and the Empire Game, SCanL, 1:2, Sum. 
1976, 183-93. Duncan astutely observes Edwardian society and the manifestations of 
British Imperialism and develops a witty, ironic commentary on "the Gamesmanship of 
Empire" in her novels The Imperialist (1904) and Cousin Cinderella (1908). She ob- 
serves international relationships through her individual characters and thus is super- 
ficially similar to Henry James, though without his literary and psychological depth. 

; dM —].H.R. 


Mavis Gallant 
3487. Stevens, Peter. Perils of Compassion, CanL, No. 56, Sp. 1973, 61-70. Gallant's 
three novels, Green Water, Green Sky (1959); Its Image in the Mirror (1964); and A 
Fairly Good Time (1970), revolve around a dominant theme of the stress of relationships 
within families, particularly the relationships between parents and children. This theme 
is double-edged, involving closeness and domination and the will to escape from the 
role imposed by a relationship. —W.D.P. 


Robert Kroetsch 


3488. Thomas, D. P. Robert Kroetsch, Rupert Brooke, Тһе Voices of the Dead, 
SCanL, 1:1, Win. 1976, 124-9. A comparison of Kroetsch's and Brooke's attitudes 
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toward the Canadian prairies and Rockies illustrates Kroetsch's post-modernist approach 
o "the unconcluded self." "Whereas Brooke fears the soul's.infinite expansion in the 
Canadian landscape's traditionless, open spaces, Kroetsch sees the lack of resolution as 
offering the possibility for multiple rebirths, "the making of fictions which free us 
briefly from time." Kroetsch's narrative design in his novels, in which he presents the 
facts as fictive’ myths, _ encompasses his approach. ` | | —JH.R. 


ч - ` Archibald Lampman . 


3489. Davies, Barrie. Lampman and Religion, CanL, No: 56, Sp. 1973, 40-60. Though 
not irreligious, Lampman experienced a growing revulsion against orthodox religion. 
He seems not to have believed in an afterlife, or, at least, he emphasized this life rather 
than the next. With Emerson, he regarded fhe belief in a "system of post-mortem 
rewards and punishments" 'as false and degrading. He did not endorse the doctrine of 
Original Sin. He did not believe in the supernatural origin of Christ; though like 
Emerson he considered Christ a great ethical and moral teacher, he thought that ortho- 
dox religion. had corrupted Christ's moral precepts and made them into an elaborate 
mystery. In Lampman's mature work, nature is an intermediary between God and man, 
a means whereby the religious experience is expressed and realized. Clearly, for him 
Spring, Autumn, and Winter are the emotional equivalents of Easter, Lent, and the 
Passion. —W.D.P. 


3490. Djwa, Sandra. Lampman's Fleeting Vision, CanL, No. 56, Sp. 1973, 22-39. 
Lampman accepted the Wordsworthian belief that we can be "laid asleep in body" and 
so "see into the life of things" at the very moment when changing social standards, the 
Darwinistic imperative, and (above all) the loss of 4 settled faith, make it impossible to 
assert our spiritual transcendencé in nature. For most of his poetic career, Lampman 
seems to have denied these facts, unti] he was по longer psychologically able to partici- 
pate in the comfort of, nature’s dream, and he admitted new realities in his poetry, 
asserting our cruelty to each other, bitterly indicting social injustices, and presenting 
horrible visions of religious persecution. He attempted to move away from the restric- 
tions of his old nature poetry. The.poem he was: working on four months before his 
death, At the Long Sault: Мау, 1660,. ч a new view of nature within which beauty 
and fear coexist and are Teconciled. . ; —W.D.P. 


3491. Dragland, Stan.’ Duncan Campbell Scott as ыны Executor for Archibald 
Lampman: “A Labor of Love,” SCanL, 1:2, Sum. 1976, 143-57. In the midst of an 
active life, while pursuing his’ own literary interests апа public and private obligations, 
Scott devoted his energies to enlarging Lampman's fanie. He secured patrons for Lamp- 
man, edited the memorial edition of his poems, wrote extensively on his works, delivered 
addresses on his poetry, and maintained a restraint and objectivity about the quality of 
his poetry, thus establishing Lampman’s credibility as a poet. —J.H.R. 


| Margaret Laürence : | 
3492. Stevenson, Warren, The Myth of Demeter .and Persephone in A JEST OF СОР, 
SCanL, 1:1, Win. 1976, 120-3. Through, plot, setting, character, and imagery analogues, 
Laurence. makes her novel reflect the Demeter and Persephone myth. Rachel Cameron, 
the protagonist, parallels Persephone, personifying “both the death-oriented forces in 
society and” nature’s revival in spring; Rachel’s mother parallels Demeter, and her dead 
ud Hades. 1. | | —JHR. 


Stephen Leacock 
3493. Clever, Glenn. Leacock’s DUNCIAD. SCanL, 1:2, Sum. 1976, 238-41. Like 
Pope's Dunciad, Leacock's Arcadian’ Adventures * ‘culminates in the inauguration of the 
rule of disorder." ` Leacock ‘unifies ‘the distinct. short stories with cross references, char- 
acter repetitions, tone and purpose, and structure and plot similarities between the stories, 
which are.based largely on the premise that "the meek shall never inherit the earth." 
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The ironic narrator further unifies the stories by sustaining our recognition of the 
illusion/reality conflict that embodies, for afl its humor, “a sombre, pessimistic theme.” 
—J.H.R. 


3494, Lucas, Alec. Leacock Writes for TRUTH, SCanL, 1:2, Sum. 1976, 254-8. When 
Peter McArthur, as editor of the New York weekly, Truth, was building that magazine 
into a substantial outlet for Canadian writers, he published many of Leacock’s early 
sketches, including 18 that Leacock later included in his collection Literary Lapses 
(1910). Leacock believed that McArthur was a major encouragement to his writing 
career, —]J.H.R. 


Malcolm Lowry 


3495. Dahlie, Hallvard. Malcolm Lowry and the Northern Tradition, SCanL, 1:1, Win. 
1976, 105-14. Like Canadian writers of the past 25 years such as Robert Kroetsch, 
Margaret Atwood, and Leonard Cohen, Lowry has transformed the Canadian landscape 
from a mere "physical and literal backdrop to human experiences" into a distinctively 
imaginative aspect of Canadian cultural mythology. More personally obsessed than 
other writers with the northern landscape as a paradise that provides escape “from the 
ever present chaos within himself," Lowry makes it the informing metaphor of his work. 

—J.H.R. 


3496. New, W. H. A Note on Romantic Allusions in HEAR US O LORD, SCanL, 
1:1, Win. 1976, 130-6. Like Wordsworth and Coleridge, Lowry perceived significance, 
not in things themselves, but in what the observing self makes of perceived things in 
"the context of imperfect human experience." Тһе multiple vision in the stories іп 
Hear Us O Lord is Lowry's attempt to make his readers see the connections between 
"joy and distress, to savour the mixed blessings of knowledge, to appreciate the meta- 
phoric power of language, and to reflect upon the interaction" between literature and 
human experience. Lowry thus gives "contemporary voice to the humane values of the 
Romantic tradition." —J.H.R. 


Hugh MacLennan 


3497. Mathews, Robin. Hugh MacLennan: The Nationalist Dilemma in Canada, SCanL, 
1:1, Win. 1976, 49-63. MacLennan's first novel, Barometer Rising (1941), clearly relates 
the main character's identity crisis to that of the community, Halifax, which reflects the 
character of ай Canada striving to release itself from “imperial, class, and capitalist 
expression" and to define its relationship to England. MacLennan sees decolonization 
as a necessity and has crafted the work excellently to emphasize this concern. His 
interest in dealing seriously with this theme decreases in subsequent novels. In his last 
novel, Return of the Sphinx (1967), he is still concerned with power in Canada, but it 
is the most distant from his incisive analysis of power in Barometer Rising. — —J.H.R. 


3498. Davis, Marilyn J. Fathers and Sons, CanL, 58, Aut. 1973, 39-50. MacLennan 
presents the Puritanical effects of both Calvinism and Jansenism as significantly 
determining the relations between fathers and sons in two novels that are filially con- 
nected: Each Man's Son (1951) and The Return of the Sphinx (1967). In the first, he 
uses a father/son situation to present his theme of Calvinist guilt. (The son is Dr. Daniel 
Ainslie; the second novel deals with his adopted son, Alan, and Alan's son Daniel.) 
Young Daniel, like his grandfather, rejects religion intellectually but is emotionally 
crippled by the remains of puritanical Jansenism and bears essentially the same burden 
of guilt: Тһе Sphinx has returned. —W.D.P. 


Marshall McLuhan 


3499. Bouttes, Jean-Louis. McLuhan: “Le globe est plus petit que cette chambre d'hôtel” 
{“The globe is smaller than this hotel room"], QuLit, No. 189, June 16-30, 1974, 19-20. 
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(interview) McLuhan talks about some of the ideas put forth in his book, From Cliché 
to Archetype (Viking, 1970): using words as clichés, using language as archetype, and 
transforming or recycling of cliché into archetype. He defines semiology as a movement 
from eye to ear or the translation of visual hardware into aural software. He further 
comments on his use of the notion of paradox and on how television has changed the 
American way of life by bringing the outside world into the home. (In French)—C.D.L. 


Thomas D'Arcy McGee 


3500. Ballstadt, Carl. Thomas D'Arcy McGee as a Father of Canadian Literature, 
SCanL, 1:1, Win. 1976, 85-95. Primarily a political figure, McGee also wrote poetry 
and, through commentary in the Montreal newspaper, The New Era, which he 
founded in 1857, urged the creation of a Canadian literature, which he viewed as a 
major component of national identity. He was optimistic about the possibilities for 
Canadian literature, though he realized that economic obstacles, such as the Reciprocity 
Treaty, which made Canadian literary materials too costly, existed. McGee wanted 
Canadian literature to adjust itself to Canadian geography and climate, and he feared the 
Americanization of Canadian culture. —J.H.R. 


John Metcalf 


3501. Cameron, Barry. An Approximation of Poetry: The Short Stories of John Metcalf, 
SCanL, 2:1, Win. 1977, 17-35. Metcalf's stories approximate poetry as a result of their 
subtle and complex language and imagery patterns that reveal “а brief but intense insight 
into life at its most fundamental psychological and emotional level.” The stories dis- 
cussed here involve the artist's role and his. relationship to society and his craft, as Met- 
calf investigates the dialectics that he encounters in his own real-life work as an artist: 
“art and life, reality, and fantasy . . . order and chaos," and so on. His stories approach 
poetic craftsmanship through the demands he makes of his readers. —].H.R. 


Susanna Moodie 


3502. Mathews, Robin. Susanna Moodie, Pink Toryism, and Nineteenth Century Ideas 
of Canadian Identity, JCanS, 10:3, Aug. 1975, 3-15. As did George Grant, the 20th- 
century conservative who has accommodated himself to certain liberal ideas, Moodie 
tempered her aristocratic ideas about social class with the realization that settlement in 
the New World required a recognition of individual merit. Her pioneer works, Roughing 
It in the Bush (1852) and Life in the Clearings (1853), suggest through metaphor and 
overt commentary that Canadian individalism must remain responsible to community 
and to the past, unlike the individualism in the U.S., which is captured by а rampant 
and destructive technology and by the metaphor of a totally new existence embodied in 
the term, “the American Adam." —J.H.R. 


Alden Nowlan 
3503. Oliver, Michael Brian. The Presence of Ice: The Early Poetry of Alden Nowlan, 
SCanL, 1:2, Sum. 1976, 210-22. Now that critics recognize Nowlan as a major 
Canadian writer, rather than as a limited regional. poet, we may view his early poetry 
more objectively. Nowlan depicts his childhood in rural Nova Scotia with its "rough 
landscape and its suspicious Puritanical inhabitants" and illustrates the need to escape 
this environment and the obsession to reveal it. In the process he presents the Canadian 
theme of estrangement from the land and division within oneself. Nowlan's work is 
mythopoeic, as he presents his vision in recurring patterns of image and archetypal 
scene; he emphasizes the division of self by depicting the interface between polar 
opposites as being composed of ice, rather than water, thus hardening the boundary in 
a way that other writers do not. —J.H.R. 


Е. J. Pratt 
3504. Middlebro’, Tom. A Commentary on the Opening Lines of E. J. Pratt's TO- 
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WARDS THE LAST SPIKE, SCanL, 1:2, Sum. 1976, 242-3. Pratts narrative poem “is 
modelled on the documentary"; the opening section providing *a general view of man's 
place in nature”; the next 51 lines shifting to: the human activity (characterized by 
images of transportation and communication) of people building a nation, despite 
antagonists to this enterprise; and the remainder presenting the details of the construc- 
tion of the Canadiàn Pacific Railroad. : —J.H.R. 


-Могӣесаі Richler 
3505. ТаШпап,. Warren. Need for Laughter, CanL, No. 56, Sp. 1973, 71-84. [This 
article sketches the characters and plot of Richler's novel St. Urbain's Horseman (1973).] 
St. Urbain is a street in a Montreal ghetto; Joey Hersh, who grew up there, is rumored 
to live in order to obtain vengeance on the Nazis for Auschwitz and the degradation of 
the Jews; we see him symbolically as riding a horse. However, the protagonist is not 
Joey but his cousin Jake Hersh, who admires Joey fotally but who, given a chance at 
symbolical revenge, finds he can't stomach it. The life of the Hersh families is painted 
fully in its tawdriness, ugliness, stupidity, and defeat, and from it flows the best, most 
elated writing in the novel, as the desolation is redecmed into a comic vision. The 
burlesques of the WASP establishment scattered throughout the book are less effective 
because they seem overstrained. —W.D.P. 


Charles G. D. Roberts 


3506. McMullen, Lorraine; *The Poetry of Earth": A Note on Roberts! Sonnets, SCanL, 
1:2, Sum. 1976, 247-53. Despite critical opinion to the contrary, Roberts's nature 
poetry goes beyond objective description, developing, rather, a more reflective signifi- 
cance. In his sonnet collection, Songs оҒ (һе Common Day, Roberts employs rhythm 
ànd antithesis to evoke his central theme regarding "the dilemma of permanence versus 
transience, the search for the enduring within a world of change, and for life in the 
midst of death." ies —].H.R. 


5. John. Ross Robertson . 
3507. Lochhead, Douglas. John Ross Robertson, Uncommon Publisher for the Com- 
mon Reader: His First Years as a Toronto Book Publisher, JCanS, 11:2, May 1976, 
19-26. Robertson was a major force in Toronto publishing in the latter third of the 19th 
century, particularly in his offering for popular consumption inexpensive, sensationally 
advertised, pirated editions of works by such writers às Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and 
others. Researching a full- length study of Robertson's career offers an arduous but 
rewarding task for scholars in bibliography and literary history. —].H.R. 


Duncan Campbell Scott . 
3508. Cogswell, Fred. No Heavenly Harmony: A Reading of POWASSAN'S DRUM, 
SCanL, 1:2, Sum. 1976, 233-7. This apocalyptic 'poem employs the traditional myth of 
music's creative power yet reflects Scott's vision of a flawed creation. The drumming 
of the flawed creator, Powassan, a dwarf, interpenetrates nature and builds it to “ап 
apocalyptic climax," filled with destruction. Scott shows that disintegrated and power- 
less humanity is unable to cope with such self-formed violence and thus perishes.—J.H.R. 


3509. Waterston, Elizabeth. The Missing Face: Five Short Stories by Duncan Campbell 
Scott, SCanL, 1:2, Sum. 1976, 223-9. Although most critics have occupied themselves 
with Scott's poetry and his emphasis on nature, his work also includes stories primarily 
concerned with people, "and only minimally with the landscape." "These stories deal 
with isolated characters “caught by their jobs in a remote, minimal society" and illustrate 
a shift in Scott's work that corresponds to a change in contemporary literary conven- 
tions whereby writers used prose "to probe into social science or psychology." Using 
symbolic names, talismans, and refrain,' Scott develops the concept of "time in the 
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mind," as a more significant humdn dimension than place. Scott was thus a major 
force in the development of the modern short story before World War I. —]JH.R. 


See also Item 3489. 


Leo Simpson `` 

3510. Dixon, Michael F. М. Leo Simpson and the Comic: Moment, SCanL, 2:1, Win. 
1977,.5-16. Simpson's stories bring into sharp focus critical moments that alter. his pro- 
tagonists’ lives toward either good or evil fortune. Technically, Simpson projects a comic 
vision for these moments, as they ‘illustrate ‘our: ability (socially, psychologically, or 
morally) to adapt to a hostile environment. The dramatic structure of Simpson’s work 
stresses the “synecdochal potential” of the comic moments the author is depicting—in 
Simpson’s case through hyperbole and oxymoron that synthesize ethical conflicts borne 
by clichéd characters existing in clichéd situations. ‘Simpson’s: ultimate aim is to bring 
his reader’s ‘ ‘attitude into alignment: with a 6907" defined set ot ethical perspectives.” 

І —1. H.R. 


‚ А. J. M. Smith 


3511. Smith, A. J. M. The Соне of a Compulsive Anthologist, ' JCanS,- 11:2, 
May 1976, 4-14. [Smith reminisces on his. and-Canada's literary life from the 20's, 
when his career began, through the 605. Не comments on his editorial relationships 
with such other writers as E. J. Pratt and Б. R. Scott; discusses attacks. by spokesmen 
of the Canadian Authors’ Association оп” his modernist bias; evaluates his and others’ 
groundbreaking and sometimes controversial publications, such as the 1943 anthology, 
'The Book of Canadian Poetry; and elaborates on the critical dialogue surrounding his 
inclusion, in EUM book, of poems by Charles’ Heavysege.] —J.H.R. 


Robert Stead. 


3512. Stich, K. Р, European Immigrants in the Fiction of Robert Stead, SCanL, 1:1, 
Win. 1976, 76-84. Immigrants and social conflicts arising from immigration are scarce 
in Stead's novels; he wants to accept all Canada's Western pioneers,as Canadian and to 
emphasize the conflict between the individual and aristocratic values in frontier life and 
the dangers of materialism rather than cultural conflict. Only in Neighbors (1922) do 
we get some cross-section of national types; but Stead: integrates them. into his broader 
concerns Бош Western settlement. / 00 JHR. 


David Walker | 


3513. Waterston, Elizabeth. А Canadian Best Seller: David Walkers WHERE THE 
HIGH WINDS BLOW, JCanS, 11:2, May 1976; 15-8. Though not favored by academic 
critics, Walker's novel is a Canadian best-seller: in two senses: Irrespective of its national 
source, it has sold well in Canada; and it is; also, “by a Canadian, on a Canadian theme, 
featuring Canadian characters," that has sold well. Its power rests in. its appeal to one 
of Canada's central concerns, the Northern -wilderness,- and in ДЕЙ finely. balanced, 
symmetrical structure that deepens its: surface meaning. Dt ; —]J].H.R. 


Ethel Wilson 


3514. Mitchell, Beverly. In Defense of HETTY DORVAL, SCanL,. 1:1, Win. 1976, 
26-48. Since its publication (1947) critics have denounced this work as slight, unfinished, 
and unnecessarily ambiguous, and have.interpreted its. title character.as selfish and un- 
caring, even evil. Such commentary, however, properly assesses neither Wilson's tech- 
niques—especially her narrative perspective—nor her treatment of themes she develops 
more fully in later novels. She is concerned with the conflict between an individual’s 
isolation from community and the requirements her social ties put upon her; she is also 
concerned with our inability to know fully another’s private self. We may take much 
that is said or implied about Hetty as ironic. Wilson shows that’ the narrator and others 
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condemn Hetty largely on the basis of gossip and that she is more innocent than these 
characters suspect. —J.H.R. 


3515, Davies, Barrie. Lamia: The Allegorical Nature of НЕТҒҮ DORVAL, SCanL, 
1:1, Win. 1976, 137-40. The action and imagery of Wilson's novel suggest that Hetty 
Dorval is an archetypal figure, variously reflecting traits of the Siren, Circe, the Lamia, 
and La Belle Dame Sans Merci. Such a view indicates the significant depths in the 
work's ethical vision. —J.H.R. 


Literary History 
See Item 3496. 


Drama 


. 3516. Plant, Richard. The Toronto Lyceum: A Study of Early Canadian Theatre in 
Miniature, NCTR, 4:2, Aut. 1976, 73-88. James Mirfield established the first Lyceum 
theater in Toronto in an outbuilding of Old Government House; it opened Jan. 12, 
1846. First the Gentlemen Amateurs of Toronto and then George Skerrett’s New York 
company played in it, producing popular British and American plays with simple staging 
and poor acting. Audiences were small, for the common people left the theater to 
fashionable people and intellectuals. Newspaper critics were most favorable. The gov- 
ernment canceled Mirfield's tenancy in order to open a model school in the building in 
Jan. 1847. This pattern was common to 19th-century Canada, when theaters opened, 
ran briefly, went out of business, and reopened under new management, again for a brief 
period. —T.B. 
Fiction 
3517. Carpenter, David C. Alberta in Fiction: The Emergence of a Provincial Con- 
sciousness, JCanS, 10:4, Nov. 1975, 12-23. Most of the fiction set in Alberta manifests 
a "regionally dictated Promised Land mythology," consonant with the region's amenable 
social, financial, and geographical realities. Тһе contrasting "Survival myth" apparent 
in Saskatchewan literature, which stems from a harsher region, shows that such realities 
influence the imagination. W. О. Mitchell’s Who Has Seen the Wind (1947) and The 
Kite (1962) exemplify this distinction. Тһе first is set in Saskatchewan and is con- 
cerned with the meaning of death; the second is set іп Alberta, and the theme is more 
optimistic. Other writers, including Ralph Allen, Sinclair Ross, Edward McCourt, 
Christine Van der Mark, and Robert Kroetsch, reveal similar contrasts between the 
two regions. —].H.R. 


3518. Chambers, Robert D. Notes on Regionalism in Modern Canadian Fiction, JCanS, 
11:2, May 1976, 27-34. Literary regionalism comprises "the individual writer's aware- 
ness of his own identity" and the common ground readers establish when they encounter 
the writer's particular experience. One extreme of Canadian regionalist literature, 
exemplified in Hugh MacLennan’s Two Solitudes and other World-War-II novels, is “the 
attempt to see the whole country as a single geographical and psychological entity." 
More clearly effective as regional literature, however, is the other extreme in which the 
writer focuses on a very small area, such as Richler's Montreal, yet provides universal 
symbols that transcend the particular and allow the reader to identify with the writer's 
perception of the material. What should be achieved, as Ernest Buckler's The Mountain 
and the Valley and Margaret Laurence's The Stone Angel illustrate, is a "rich interaction 
between (һе... writer and the process of history.” —]J.H.R. 


3519. Vipond, M. Blessed Art the Peacemakers: The Labour Question in Canadian 
Social Gospel Fiction, JCanS, 10:3, Aug. 1975, 32-43. Among the tools used by 
moderate turn-of-the-century Canadian social reformers to Christianize the capitalistic 
system were social gospel novels characterized by the techniques of popular sentimental 
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and romantic fiction. These novels—such as Agnes Maule Machars Roland Graeme: 
Knight (1892), Albert R. Carman's The Preparation of Ryerson Embury: A Purpose 
(1900), and Charles W. Gordon's To Him Tbat Hath: A Novel of the West of Today 
(1921)—appealed to their middle-class readers-by optimistically reassuring them that the 
conflicts between capitalism and labor could be peacefully settled by a “personal com- 
mitment to Christian principles.” All three writers were equivocal about unions and 
strikes, and their novels suggest sympathy yet condescension toward the lower classes, 
whose goal, according to the novels, should be to rise to the middle class. —J.HLR. 


3520. Young, James Dean. A Brief Review: CANADIAN FICTION, Crit, 18:3, 1977, 
110 (rev.-art, Margery Fee and Ruth Cawker, Canadian Fiction, An Annotated Bib- 
liography, Peter Martin Associates, 1976; and John H. Ferres, Criticism of Canadian 
Fiction Since 1945; A Selected Checklist, Modern Fiction Studies, 22:3, Aut. 1976, 
485-500). These two useful volumes indicate that Canadian fiction is alive and well, as 
are its chroniclers. —D.L.B. 


General 


3521. Djwa, Sandra. The CANADIAN FORUM: Literary Catalyst, SCanL, 1:1, Win. 
1976, 7-25. First issued in Oct. 1920, this periodical has been a major catalyst and 
record of Canadian literature and literary criticism. During the 20's it revealed a shift 
from derivative verse to modern vers libre and other innovations; it also responded to 
the merits of continentalism, nationalism, and internationalism as the basis for Canadian 
cultural identity. 'The 30's brought a more sober tone, reflected in "dominantly social 
and national poetry"; in the 40's it addressed the question of Canadian literary identity, 
featuring such commentators as Northrop Frye. The Forum has revealed “the essential 
continuity" of Canada's literary development. —J.H-R. 


3522. Jones, D. G. A Post Card from Chioutimi, SCanL, 1:2, Sum. 1976, 170-82. 
Canadian literature, Quebec literature in particular, is concerned with Canadian cultural 
identity. Though English and French Canadians have changed places over the past 
century (the French-Canadians now look to the future rather than the past, the English- 
Canadians to the past rather than the future), they seem to be meeting on more com- 
mon ground as they face the cultural and technological imperialism that displaces 
humanity from its present state. Dennis Lee and Paul-Marie Lapointe “would place a 
new emphasis on the particular body in space and the particular moment in time." 

—J.H.R. 


3523. Parker, George. The Canadian Copyright Question in the 1890's, JCanS, 11:2, 
May 1976, 43-55. [The author presents a comprehensive history of "the relations 
between bookselling, printing, and copyright legislation in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century," including discussion of conflicts between Imperial Copyright law, which 
Canada was subject to as part of the British Empire, and the country's own internal 
copyright legislation; court cases arising out of the confused state of affairs; and 
attempted legislative remedies.] —J.H.R. 


COMMONWEALTH 


General 
3524. Jarrett-Kerr, Martin. Shared Propulsions, JCL, 11:3. Apr. 1977, 69-78 (rev.-art., 
William H. New, Among Worlds: An Introduction to Modern Commonwealth and 
South African Fiction, Press Porcepic, 1975; Commonwealth Literature and the Modern 
World, ed., Hena Maes-Jelinek, Didier 1975; Commonwealth Writer Overseas: "Themes 
of Exile and Expatriation, ed., Alastair Niven, Didier, 1976; Exile and Tradition: 
Studies in African and Caribbean Literature, ed., Rowland Niven, Dalhousie African 
Studies Series, Longman and Dalhousie U., 1976). The Anglo-Saxon's predominant 
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role in the field of Commonwealth Literature is now rightly open to challenge because, 
for example, writers in Africa and India have mastered more languages than most 19th- 
century British liberals, because established. Anglo-Saxon literary ‘and critical traditions 
often do not apply to literary practices and techniques only. recently evolved in the 
Third World, and because: Western critics of non-Western literature. may often be justly 
charged with intellectual snobbery. . 5 uu —M.T. 


3525. Smithyman, Kendrick. Another ` "Metapliysic for Colonialism, JCL, 12:1, Aug. 
1977, 66-73. Тһе volumes of social history and literature [reviewed here] indicate that 
although agents of colonialism have tried to explain their actions by calling up utopian 
dreams or by claiming the enlightened use of: natural resources, we must admit that 
imperialism invariably. employed. Peu; PEE ony апа: коп as means to 
imperialistic ends. : j vie е © —M.T. 


3526. Annual Bibliography of Commonwealth Literature, 1975, Part IL, JCL, 11:3, 
Apr. 1977, 1-49. [This item contains the following bibliographies: Arthur Ravenscroft, 
Africa: General, 2-13; O-Lan Style, Southern Africa, 13-23; Kolawole Ogungbesan, 
West Africa, 23-39; Tim Couzens, Appendix -2:. South Africa, 40-49. The categories 
used include bibliographies and research aids, poetry, drama, fiction, anthologies, non- 
fiction, translations, criticism, general studies and journals.] —M.T. 


INDIA 


Ruth Prawer J habvala . 


3527. Shahane Vasant A. Ruth Prawer Jhabvala’s A NEW DOMINION, JCL, 12:1, 
Aug. 1977, 45-55. In A New Dominion Jhabvala devises structures and techniques that 
are varied and complex enough to deal with the complicated “social, cultural, religious, 
political, and spiritual contexts" of modern India and with Westerners’ experience of 
them. Thus we may answer adverse criticism levelled at her abstruseness by pointing out 
that she has achieved techniques that befit her materials, themes, and characters.—M.T. 


IRELAND 


‘James Joyce : 
3528. Eckley, Grace. The Welington Career in FINNEGANS WAKE, Eire, 12:3, Fall 
1977, 23-40. The scene wherein Mistress Kate guides visitors’ through the Wellington 
monument in Dublin’s Phoenix Park covers little more than two pages in the novel, but 
it demonstrates how Joyce. employed Wellington as a model for Humphrey Chimpus 
Earwicker. | i ; —M.T. 


3529. Melchiori, Giorgio. The Wandering Rocks, or the Rejection of Stephen Dedalus, 
E&S, 28, 1975, 58-75. The central episode of Ulysses, the “Wandering Rocks,” differs 
, essentially from the others and acts asa hinge between its parallel halves. In this static 
chapter only the spatial dimension is important, as the three chief consciousnesses of the 
novel appear only momentarily, lost in the bustle of Dublin's population. It epitomizes 
the whole work—18 brief eisodes to the 18 sections of the novel. The Linati schema 
clarifies the chapter's centrality by showing how carefully Joyce plannéd the work and 
how necessary this section is in developing the theme of the human personality attempt- 
ing to achieve freedom from. church .and state. But the.. ш ге to be offered will 
be Molly's “уез.” es БЕ : —S.A.W. 


3530. Ellmann, Richard. Joyce and Homer, Стій. 3: 3, Sp. 1977, 567- 82. In Ulysses 
Joyce intricately connects ancient Greece . with Ireland. Besides the three Homeric 
critics, Bérard, Butler, and Bacon, Joyce recalls the post-Homeric . treatments of 
Eugammon of Cyrene's The Lay of  Telegonus, Virgil's. Aeneid, and Fenelon's Les 
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Aventures de Télémaque (1699). He allies Hebraism and Hellinism using theories from 
Bérard and Celticism and Vallancey and Taylor. Joyce, aware of the humorous aspects 
of conjoining Greek, Irish, and Jewish, engages in a comic battle that wounds through 
satire and irony. Я -—K.L.B, 


3531. Ralph, John. Bloom as a Modern Epic Hero, CritI, 3:3, Sp. 1977, 583-98. In 
Ulysses Joyce develops Bloom as an internalized, psychologically complex character, a 
hero of the psyche known to himself and to the reader. A blend of archetypes and 
Joyce’s own psychic patterns and stored details of people’s lives, Bloom becomes not 
only a polymorph but also a metamorph with a protean mind. The virtues Joyce poured 
into Bloom cause him to deflate the world he inhabits. —K.L.B. 


Robert Dwyer Joyce 
3532. Fackler, Herbert V. R. D. Joyce's DEIDRE (1876): Heroic Narrative, Eire, 12:2, 
Sum. 1977, 102-12. Joyce created noteworthy characters and described engaging scenes 
of pageantry and color. If the epic is sometimes weakened by melodrama, it is none- 
theless evocative in heroic sympathies. —M.T. 


Brian Moore 


3533. Scanlan, John A. Тһе Artist in Exile: Brian Moore's North American Novels, 
Eire, 12:2, Sum. 1977, 14-33. In An Answer from Limbo (1962), I Am Mary Dunne 
(1968), and Fergus (1970) Moore is concerned with characters who try to achieve free- 
dom by rejecting their memories of the past. Because of repetition and predictability, 
Moore's North American novels lack power and vitality. —M.T. 


Sean O'Casey 
3534. Pasachoff, Naomi. O'Casey's Not Quite Festive Comedies, Eire, 12:3, Fall 1977, 
41-61. In three of his middle plays, Within the Gates, Purple Dust, and Cock-a-Doodie 
Dandy, O'Casey moved away from naturalistic conventions and. employed song, dance, 
and ritual to convey his major theme, "the celebration of life." —M.T 


Francis Stuart 
3535. Barnwell, William C. Looking into the Future: The University of Francis 
Stuart, Eire, 12:2, Sum. 1977, 113-25. In Redemption, as in his other works, Stuart 
succeeds in transforming Irish “humiliation, despair, and suffering” into a universally 
valid statement. —M.T. 


William Butler Yeats 


3536. Hirschberg, Stuart. Yeats’s “Vision of Evil? in MEDITATIONS IN TIME OF 
CIVIL WAR, NCLit, 4:3, May 1974, 13-4. Aspects of Yeats's attempt to confront evil 
in the poem resemble portions of Phase 17 in "The Great Wheel" in A Vision, which 
he worked on at the time he was composing the poem. А poet in this phase must have 
a vision of evil, seeing the world in continual conflict; the poem's warning against 
partisan action echoes the notion in А Vision of poets who are "out of phase," and the 
poem ends with a terrifying vision of an encounter with evil. Even the poem's imagery 
reflects characteristics of Phase 17. —J.S.P. 


3537. Korkowski, Eugene. Yeats’s VISION as Philosophic SATURA, Eire, 12:3, Fall 
1977, 62-70. Yeats repeatedly sang the theme that he went to "great trouble," meaning 
heroic conflict and struggle, in composing his poetry. His labor is most conspicuous in 
his introductions to А Vision for the editions of 1925 and 1937, and one cannot help 
distrusting his account of his writing. Because it is a mixture of stories and dialogues, 
prose and poetry, А Vision seems to fit into a genre of Menippean satire derived from 
the Latin notion of satura, a “medley” or “mixed plate.” —M.T. 
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Language 
3538. O'Gadhra, Nollaig. Language Report: First Quarter, 1977, Eire, 12:2, Sum. 
1977, 132-7. [This report concerns efforts to revive and preserve the native Irish 
language.] —M.T. 


3539. O'Gadhra, Nollaig. Language Report: Second Quarter, 1977, Eire, 12:3, Fall 
1977, 84-9. [This report concerns efforts to revive and preserve the native Irish 
language.] --М.Т. 


NEW ZEALAND . 

Murray Edmond 
3540. Hemensley, Kris; A Walk Around Murray Edmond's THE IDEA OF THE 
POET, Outrigger, No. 5, 8-11. Edmond asserts that poets are sustained by their sense 
of their role in society. But poetry is almost entirely free of this sense of special or 
dedicated people pursuing а mission. Rather, poetry converts life to language and is a 
much more intimate and universal process than Edmond would have us believe.—A.F. 


Katharine Mansfield 


. 3541. Alcock, Peter. “Ап Aloe in the Garden: Something Essentially New Zealand in 

Miss Mansfield, JCL, 11:3, Apr. 1977, 58-64, Prelude and At the Bay, two of Mans- 
field's early short stories, reveal that virtually all her work emerges from her New 
Zealand experience, which led her to concentrate on two major themes: the repeated 
loss of innocence and "sexual claustrophobia." —M.T. 


3542. O'Sullivan, Vincent. The Magnetic Chain: Notes and Approaches to K.M. 
Landfall, 114:2, June 1975, 95-131. In editing her notebooks for his edition of Mans- 
field's Journal Murry divided in half and omitted various quotations Mansfield recorded 
during her last term at Queen's College, London. Mansfield’s notebook included quota- 
tions from George Eliot, John Stuart Mill, and Walter Pater, but most are from Oscar 
Wilde. Wilde's influence on Mansfield is evident in her vocabulary and her tone and in 
numerous phrases and images in her Journal These omitted passages show how aware 
she was of her own sexual drive. She was bisexual, but Murry's edition of the Journal 
omits passages that refer to her lesbianism. —N.LS. 


3543. Waldron, Philip. Katherine Mansfield's JOURNAL, TCL, 20:1, Jan. 1974, 11-8. 
Although Murry implied that the diaries and notebooks were meant for publication and 
unedited, his edition combines many stray elements and deletes controversial, often sexual, 
material His overall editing is careless, obscuring his own relationship with Mansfield. 
' Her feeling for her dead brother, her prolific correspondence, and her personal reactions 
to people are suppressed, as is her free verse, which Murry converts to prose. As a final 
offense he inexplicably so blurs chronology that biographers could be led astray and 
readers have a distorted idea of her personality. —G.B.C. 


ғ 


ТЕ | Frederick Sinclaire 
3544. Rhodes, Н. Winston. Frederick Sinclaire: A Memoir, Landfall, 113:1, Mar. 
1975, 3-20. Sinclaire, a member of the Melbourne Literary Club and a voluntary editor 
of the Socialist, founded The Free Religious Fellowship in 1914. Тһе Fellowship, whose 
members belonged to peace societies or socialist clubs, was committed to the "discussion 
of political and social questions in the light of religious principles." Frederick Sinclaire 
published a monthly magazine called Fellowship which was an outlet for the fellowship's 
discussions of religious, social, and literary criticism. —N.L.S. 


SRI LANKA (Ceylon) 
Punyakante Wijenaike 
3545. Niven, Alastair. Тһе Fiction of Punyakante Wijenaike, JCL, 12:1, Aug. 1977, 
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55-65. Wijenaiki’s short stories, her novella Giraya, and her novel The Waiting Earth, 
suggest that she is the leading English writer in Sri Lanka. The underlying moods, 
incidents, and themes in her work are grim and bleak, even sinister; but she success- 
fully records the collision of tradition with modern upheaval, of the individual with 
society, which marks civilization today. —M.T. 


WEST INDIES. Jamaica. 


John Hearne 


3546. Figueroa, John J. John Hearne, West Indian Writer, R/RIA, 2:1, Sp. 1972, 72-9. 
Hearne is caught between the Colonial World, now passé, and the New World, and as a 
West Indian is also caught between Europe and Africa. He does not clearly resolve the 
tensions inherent in this situation in his work. He is ambivalent and complicated and 
achieves "distancing" by renaming actual places in his novels. In characterizing women, 
Hearne evokes a sensuousness that is not clearly significant. Stranger at the Gate and 
Autumn Equinox, which have a political matrix, are inconclusive; they are not a plea 
for revolution, the status quo, or even gradualism. Hearne never deals clearly with the 
central questions he raises. —D.L. 


Trinidad 


V. S. Naipaul 


3547. MacDonald, Bruce F. The Birth of Mr. Biswas, JCL, 11:3, Apr. 1977, 50-4. 
The source for Naipaul's Mr. Biswas was a brief sketch, They Named Him Mohun, 
written by the novelist’s father, Seepersad Naipaul, for a small collection of varied 
literary efforts entitled Papa Bois (undated, but acquired by Central Library in Port 
of Spain in 1947). A comparison of the finished novel, А House for Mr. Biswas, and 
this source, illuminates the younger writer's major themes: the disintegration of meanings 
in ceremony and ritual; society's declining regard for the individual's value; and how 
important it is that individuals establish their significance without social institutions or 
cultural rites. Тһе younger Naipaul analyzes characters in search of security more 
brutally than his romantically sympathetic father does. —M.T. 


3548. Boxill, Anthony. The Paradox of Freedom: V. S. Naipaul’s IN A FREE STATE, 
Crit, 18:1, Aug. 1976, 81-91. In this work (1971) Naipaul characterizes the whole 
world as a prison with no escape except death. But, Naipaul concludes, freedom—like 
purity—cannot exist in this world. Moreover, absolute freedom would be as immoral 
as it is impossible; freedom is paradoxical. —D.L.B. 


3549. Winser, Leigh. Naipaul’s Painters and Their Pictures, Crit, 18:1, Aug. 1976, 
67-80. Pictures painted by Naipaul’s fictional characters can be as germane to a story 
as a dream in Dostoevski or the song of a Shakespearean heroine. Moreover, the 
rhetorical structures of many passages strongly resemble the composition of a painting, 
and his fictional painters are delightfully humorous characters. —D.L.B. 
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